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The  HONEY  of 

We  Gather  the  Honey  of  Wisdom  from  THORNS,  r.ot  from  FLOWERS. 


'Who  best  can  Buffer,  best  can  do.'— HILTON. 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUS' 
MORAL  FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE? 

'  Were  I  asked  what  beet  dignifies  the  present  and  cos 
crates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables  ns  to  draw  a  just  mo 
from  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST  Lift 
UPON  OUR  REASON;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength 
our  religion;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE  HEA 
of  man  and  elevate  his  soul— I  would  answer,  with  Last 
it  is  EXPERIENCE.'-  Low  Lyttox. 

From  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  NEIL,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  North  Shield 

"  Drak  His,— An  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effect*  of  your  '  FRUIT  SA" 

I  give  you  particular*  of  the  awe  of  one  of  my  friend*.    Sluggish  action  of  liver 

bilious  headache  so  affected  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  only  a  few  articli 

diet,  and  to  be  most  sparing  in  their  use.   This  did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure,  althc 

persevered   in   for  twenty-five,   year*,  nnd  also  consulting   eminent   members  of  the   faculty.     By  the  use  of  your  'FRUIT  8 A! 

however,  he  new  enjoys  vigorous  health ;  has  never  had  a  headache  or  constipation  since  he  commenced  it,  and  can  partake  of  his  foo> 

the  great  satisfaction  of  himself  and  friends.    There  are  others  to  whom  your  remedy  has  been  so  beneflcial  in  various  complaints  that 

may  well  extend  its  use  yro  bono  publico.    I  find  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 

"  To  J.  C.  ENO,  U^q."  "  I  remain,  dear  Bir.  yours  faithfully,  J.  W.  NEIL." 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  aaaists  the  functions  of  LIVER,  BOWELS.  SKIN  and  KIDNEYS  bv  Natural  Means;  thus 
Blood  in  freed  from  1  OISONOU8  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS.  The  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHI  I 
FEVERS,  WORRY,  BLOOD  rolSONS,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value.  THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  that,  where  it 
been  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  disease,  it  has  in  innumerable  instances  prevented  a  severe  illness.  Without  such  a  simple  precau 
the  JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY  INCREASED. 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  EXO  '5  '  Fit V IT  SALT.''      Without  it 
you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthiest  imitation.     Prepared  only  at — 

BJTO'S    TRUIT    SALT'  WORKS,   LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  O.  UNO'S    PA1 


GOLD  MEDALS,  1884-86.    Used  in  the  Royal  Nurseries. 

the  BEST  FOOD 
for  INFANTS. 

A.VOR Y  &  MOORE,  lonoon 

In  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  6s.  and  10s.  each.    Obtainable  everywhere. 


"  IT   ISN'T   MY    FAULT,"   SOBBKI)  THE   GIRL. 
"THEY'VE   TURNED   ME  OUT,    AND   I    DON'T   KNOW   WHERE  TO  GO." 

See  "  The  Fate  of  Humphrey  Snell." 
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seven  years  old  Humphrey  Snell 
was  brought  from  his  villain-  home 

in  London.  The  part  of  Kssex 
:h  the  family  belonged  was  falling 
solation.  Thomas  Snell,  by  trade 
ilwright.  could  hardly  keep  tin- 
am  the  door;  he  had  three  buys  to 
p,  and,  like  his  neighbours,  he  saw 
e  but  in  the  roaring  city  of  refuge. 

mother,  and  children  housed  t hem- 
in  three  small  rooms,  somewhere 
iledonian  Road. 

step  was  not  so  rash  as  in  many 
cases.  Snell  had  useful  acquaint- 
and  found  wprk.  In  time  the  two 
oys  began  to  help  with  their  earn- 
James,  the  hope  of  the  family, 
ed  himself  at  a  large  carriage- 
's, and  his  brother  Andrew,  working 
dealer  in  second-hand  furniture, 
I  how  to  buy  for  little  what  might 
i  for  much.  Humphrey,  a  mure 
t  lad  to  manage,  entered  the  postal 

as  a  telegraph  messenger. 

one  thing,  Humphrey  had  more 
ban  muscle,  and  brain  of  the  quality 
does  not  easily  command  a  price  in 
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open  market.  At  school  they  called  him  a 
boy  of  promise:  but  his  promises  were  not 
always  fulfilled,  lor  whenever  he  cot  the 
chance,  he  idled.  As  a  craftsman,  he  would 
never  be  worth  his  salt,  and  the  arts  of 
money-making  had  no  allurement  for  him. 
His  delight  was  to  escape  from  London 
streets  and  catch  a  glimpse  i^\  country- - 
no  easy  thing  for  a  boy  without  pocket- 
money,  but  attainable  now  and  then  at  the 
cost  of  walks  which  overtaxed  his  strength. 
Thomas  Snell,  who  had  not  a  good  word 
for  rural  life,  dealt  harshly  with  the  lad  in 
this  matter.  "  Fields  ?  What  do  you  want 
with  fields?  (.'an  you  live  on  grass?"  And 
when  Humphrey  returned  from  one  of  his 
rambles  at  a  late  hour,  mud-besmirched, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  berries,  he  learnt 
the  taste  of  the  rod.  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  occupation  for  him 
which  afforded  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air :  so  said  the  hospital  doctor  who 
treated  Humphrey  for  a  small  ailment.  For 
a  few  months  he  ran  about  as  an  errand- 
boy  ;  but  in  the  end,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
he  succeeded  in  a  higher  aim,  and  donned 
the  post-office  uniform. 
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This,  of  course,  represented  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Humphrey  was  granted  a  few 
pence  out  of  his  weekly  pay.  When  spring 
came  round,  he  spent  the  money  on  rail  or 
tram-car.  Sunday  morning  saw  him  make 
for  the  nearest  exit  from  town,  and  as  time 
went  on,  the  growth  of  his  legs  enabled 
him  to  cover  greater  distances,  till  at 
length,  from  the  limit  of  a  threepenny  ride 
he  walked  as  far  as  to  his  old  home,  the 
Essex  village  of  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  talk  with  affectionate  remembrance. 
There  he  found  kinsfolk  :  an  old  woman, 
his  mother's  aunt,  who  lived  with  her 
unmarried  son,  a  market- gardener  in  a 
small,  poor  way.  They  welcomed  him, 
for  Humphrey  was  a  tall,  comely  lad, 
and  pleasant  to  talk  with ;  he  had  warm 
affections,  generous  instincts,  and  thought 
of  himself  with  a  rare  modesty.  Twice 
or  thrice  that  summer  the  visit  was 
repeated. 

Humphrey's  growth  had  been  too  rapid; 
his  strength  did  not  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
he  began  to  suffer  in  health.  This  was  a 
serious  anxiety,  for  the  time  drew  near 
when  he  would  have  to  undergo  the 
medical  examination  for  night  duty,  with 
the  benefit,  if  he  passed,  of  an  increased 
pay.  Through  the  winter  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  his  career  in  this  direction  was 
closed  ;  but  with  the  spring — as  always — 
he  experienced  a  revival  of  health  and 
spirits.  The  sight  of  the  first  green  leaf 
did  him  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
he  had  been  taking,  and  when  put  to  the 
doctor's  test,  he  passed  without  objection. 

In  his  brief  hours  of  leisure,  when  a 
flight  from  town  was  impossible,  he  merely 
idled.  Books  did  not  much  attract  him  ; 
when  he  opened  one  he  was  sure  to  come 
upon  something  or  other  which  took  such 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  or  so  affected 
his  imagination,  that  he  went  off  into 
dreaminess,  and  for  that  day  read  no 
more.  No  young  man  ever  had  less 
interest  in  the  life  about  him.  For  male 
companionship  he  cared  little,  and  girls, 
though  he  sometimes  admired  them  from 
a  distance,  always  frightened  him  at  close 
quarters.  His  mother  called  him  a  booby, 
for  his  small  money-earning  power,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  other  sons, 
tried  her  short  patience.  And  a  booby 
he  thought  himself;  every  year  he  grew 
shyer  and  had  less  to  say  in  the  family 
circle.  James  and  Andrew  shook  their 
heads  after  trying  to  converse  with  him 
of  such  things  as  delighted  their  souls — 
profit  and  loss,  the  theatres  and  music- 
halls,  the  pleasures  of  the  street. 

"  He'll  get  chucked  one  of  these  days," 


Andrew  remarked  to  his  father,  as  they 
smoked  together  over  a  pot  of  old  Burton. 
"  We  shall  have  him  on  our  'ands." 

Yet  they  were  not  actively  unkind  to 
Humphrey ;  decent  people,  they  could 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  one  so  amiably 
disposed.  For  all  his  sharpness  at  school, 
they  thought  he  must  have  "a  weak 
place."  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact 
that  a  fellow  of  his  age  would  walk  him- 
self to  death  for  the  sake  of  gathering  a 
few  flowers,  which  he  pressed  in  sheets 
of  paper  and  stored  away  as  if  they  were 
worth  money?  He  had  a  collection  of 
this  rubbish,  and  Mrs.  Snell  declared  that 
it  bred  fleas.  Humphrey  never  attempted 
to  explain  his  unaccountable  taste;  as 
yet,  perhaps,  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
defence  which  even  to  himself  would  have 
seemed  valid.  He  went  his  way  in  silence, 
and  by  habitual  gentleness  apologised  for 
his  unprofitable  character. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  another  crisis  lay 
before  him*:  he  must  now  face  the  medical 
examination  which  admits  to  the  rank  of 
postman,  with  the  splendid  salary  of 
eighteen  shillings  a  week.  Of  late  his 
health  had  given  him  very  little  trouble, 
and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  fail 
to  satisfy  the  doctor ;  yet  it  so  befell  that, 
on  the  day  of  trial,  he  came  home  with 
abashed  and  dejected  countenance.  It 
was  all  over  with  him:  the  doctor  had 
discovered  so  many  points  of  consti- 
tutional weakness  that  Humphrey  could 
not  possibly  be  passed :  he  must  resign 
the  service. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  have  him  on  our 
'ands,"  said  Andrew  Snell,  when  the  family 
met  to  consider  this  catastrophe. 

Distress  and  apprehension  made  the 
poor  lad  really  ill.  Some  disorder  of  the 
heart,  hitherto  obscurely  manifested,  took 
a  bad  turn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a 
hospital.  Week  after  week  he  led  a  life  of 
silent  misery  under  his  parents'  eyes  ;  there 
was  no  saying  whether  he  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  work  for  his  living,  and 
at  his  age  to  what,  indeed,  could  he  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Snell  lectured  him  by  the  hour  on 
his  bygone  opportunities.  He  had  only 
himself  to  thank  for  this  disaster  ;  it  was  a 
judgment  upon  him  for  his  waste  of  time 
in  running  about  after  flowers  and  berries 
and  suchlike  childish  things.  If  he  had 
any  sense  of  shame  he  would  bum  all  that 
dirty  stuff  that  cumbered  his  room.  And 
Humphrey  straightway  did  so,  feeling  he 
could  do  no  less. 

Thus  might  he  have  perished,  but  a 
kindly  hand  interposed.  His  relative  in 
Essex,  the  market-gardener,  happened  to 
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come  to  town ;  he  saw  Humphrey,  and  in  Humphrey's    passion    for   the    study   of 

private  talk  with  him  learnt  what  was  the  nature,    and    old    Mrs.    Doggett    so    far 

lad's  desire.     Thereupon  he  proposed  to  inclined    the    same    way    that    she     had 

the  parents  that  Humphrey  should  go  back  become  a  village  authority  on  medicinal 

into  the   country  with    him   and   try   the  herbs :  her  teas  and  potions,  cordials  and 


WE  SHALL   HAVE  HIM  OH   OUR   'ANUS." 


effect  upon  his  health  of  living  there  for  fomentations  enjoyed  much  credit  among 
a  month  or  so.  Thomas  Snell  agreed,  and  the  neighbours.  By  this  good  woman's 
was  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  shillings  a  advice  Humphrey  threw  away  the  pint- 
week  for  his  son's  support.  bottle  of  physic  he  had  brought  with  him 
Now  this  countryman,  Doggett  by  name,  from  the  hospital  and  followed  a  course  of 
sympathised  in  a  half-articulate  way  with  homely    remedies    which    Mrs.    Doggett 
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prescribed  and  administered.  To  his  bound- 
less joy  he  rapidly  grew  better ;  before  long 
he  could  walk  miles  without  undue  fatigue, 
and  once  more  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
delight  of  searching  wood  and  meadow 
and  lane  for  plants  that  were  still  strange 
to  him. 

In  talk  with  Mrs.  Doggctt  he  called  to 
mind  that  not  far  from  his  home  in 
London  was  the  shop  of  a  herbalist. 
Now,  how  did  that  man  procure  his  stock 
of  herbs  ?  Would  he  be  willing  to  pay 
money  for  plants  of  a  useful  kind,  such  as 
one  might  collect  here  in  Essex  ?  Mrs. 
Doggett  had  no  doubt  that  he  would.  She 
knew  of  men  who  got  a  sort  of  living,  at 
all  events  in  the  summer  months,  by  going 
about  herb-gathering  and  then  selling  to 
the  shops.  She  believed  there  were  a 
good  many  such  shops  in  London  and 
in  other  large  towns.  This  information 
supplied  Humphrey  with  so  much  matter 
for  thought  that  he  went  out  and  brooded 
for  a  whole  day.  The  result  was  that,  not 
very  long  after,  he  privately  journeyed  up 
to  London,  carrying  with  him  a  bundle  of 
"herbs"  of  the  rarer  sorts,  and  so  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  shop  he  knew  of. 
Mrs.  Doggett's  opinion  proved  correct : 
he  could  sell  his  plants,  though  for  a  very 
small  sum  :  and  by  conversing  with  the 
herbalist,  he  got  hints  as  to  the  species  it 
would  best  pay  him  to  collect.  So,  with 
careful  avoidance  of  his  family,  he  returned 
to  the  village,  still  deeply  brooding,  and 
conscious  of  a  hope  he  durst  not  confess. 

The  season  was  autumn.  Doggett,  who 
made  a  bare  living  by  his  agricultural 
work,  had  a  second  pursuit,  by  which 
through  the  winter  months  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  earn  a  little.  He  made  a  rough 
kind  of  basket,  which  could  be  sold 
in  quantities  at  a  neighbouring  town. 
Humphrey,  whose  dread  of  a  return  to 
London  inspired  him  with  unwonted 
energy,  put  the  question  to  his  relative 
whether,  if  he  mastered  the  simple  art 
of  basket-making,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  earn  food  and  lodging  till  next 
spring.  Doggett  favoured  the  idea ;  such 
food  and  lodging  as  he  could  offer  might 
very  well  be  paid  for  in  that  way.  There- 
upon Humphrey  took  a  great  resolve.  He 
would  never  go  back  to  London.  In  one 
way  and  another,  so  it  appeared,  he  could 
keep  himself  alive  amid  the  scenes  he 
loved ;  a  crust  by  the  hedgeside  and  a 
draught  from  the  stream  were  sufficient  to 
him,  and  for  clothing  he  need  take  but 
little  thought.  Thus,  too,  he  might  hope 
to  grow  strong  in  body  and  escape  the 
doom  with  which  he  had  been  threatened. 


From  this  day  began  a  life  of  strange 
independence,  of  rare  contentment ;  a  life 
such  as  the  philosopher  might  admire  and 
envy ;  possible  only  to  a  nature  endowed 
in  high  degree  with  the  virtues  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  intellectual  fervour.  It 
lasted  for  seven  years ;  so  long  a  respite 
had  Humphrey  ere  the  fate  of  which  he 
never  dreamed  confronted  him. 

In  London  there  are  some  three-score 
herbalists,  men  and  women  whose  busi- 
ness, however  obscure,  is  not  unprofitable. 
They  supply  old-fashioned  remedies  to 
poor  people  by  whom  the  habits  or  tradi- 
tions of  a  rural  origin  are  still  preserved  ; 
and  not  seldom  thrive  by  common  quackery 
among  the  merely  ignorant.  With  many 
of  these  tradesfolk  Humphrey  came  to 
have  dealings ;  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  he  supplied  them  with  the  herbs 
they  wanted,  and  received  his  money  by 
post  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  It 
brought  him  the  barest  livelihood,  but 
that  was  all  he  asked.  The  warm  nights 
of  summertide  he  spent,  as  often  as  not, 
in  field  or  coppice ;  at  other  times  a 
wayside  inn  gave  him  shelter.  Through 
county  after  county,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  he  pursued  his  joyous  pilgrimage, 
saddening  only  when  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
admonished  him  that  he  must  turn  towards 
the  Essex  village  which  was  his  home  in 
winter.  Sickness  he  knew  not ;  that 
became  a  far-off  memory,  blended  with 
dreamy  thought  of  his  life  as  a  messenger 
in  London  streets.  He  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  earning  bread  at  the  same 
time  that  he  pursued  a  beloved  study. 
Without  so  much  as  glancing  at  a  book, 
he  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge  of 
flower  and  fern  and  tree.  Apart  from  the 
plants  he  sold,  names  were  of  little  account 
to  him ;  his  untrained  intellect  cared 
nothing  for  the  classifications  of  science, 
though  with  opportunity  he  would  doubt- 
less have  acquired  all  that  the  books  could 
teach,  and  have  added  to  them  from  the 
riches  of  his  own  observation.  He  marked 
the  signs  of  kindred,  and  made  distinc- 
tion of  families  in  original,  often  uncouth, 
terms  ;  but,  after  all,  each  plant  was  to 
him  an  end  in  itself,  a  thing  to  be  watched 
and  cherished  for  its  beauty,  to  be  recog- 
nised with  joy  as  often  as  his  eyes  fell  — 
upon  it.  His  memory  was  wonderfully 
tenacious  ;  after  these  seven  summers  it 
formed  a  floral  map  of  the  country  traversed 
by  him,  and  only  in  this  way  did  he  recall 
his  wanderings.  As  much  as  possible 
he  avoided  intercourse  with  men,  though 
gentle  and  friendly  as  ever  when  brought 
into    their    company.      His    appearance 
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in  spite  of  rude  clothing,  was  anything 
but  repellent,  for  the  comeliness  of  his 
boyhood  still  appeared  in  the  man's 
lineaments  ;  he  was  browned  with  breeze 
and  sunshine,  had  long  thick  hair  of  the 
chestnut  shade,  a  beard  roughly  trimmed, 
soft,  large  eyes.  From  the  habit  of  bend- 
ing earthward,  he  walked  with  a  slight 
stoop,  but  his  frame  was  well  knit  and 
hardy. 

On  the  close  of  the  seventh  summer, 
when  trees  were  changing  hue,  but  as  yet 
no  leaf  had  fallen,  Humphrey  found  him- 
self at  a  great  distance  from  the  friendly 
dwelling  which  would,  as  usual,  shelter 
him  through  the  months  of  gloom.  He 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips,  a  district 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  After  a  hot 
day,  spent  in  idling  about  a  spot  that 
pleased  him,  he  set  forth  at  sundown  to 
walk  for  a  few  hours  on  the  road  he  had 
resolved  to  follow.  This  led  him  to  the 
city  of  Wells,  which  he  reached  about 
ten  o'clock.  So  clear  a  moon  shone  in 
the  heavens  that  he  had  been  able  to 
observe  the  wayside  plants  by  its  light.  It 
irked  him  to  think  of  seeking  a  comfort- 
less bed  in  some  poor  tavern  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  He  would  pass  through  the 
town,  and  in  the  meadows  beyond  find  a 
free  resting-place,  where  no  one  would 
interfere  with  him. 

The  streets  were  all  but  silent.  He 
crossed  the  market-place,  and  issued  from 
it  by  an  old  porch,  wondering  at  the  quaint 
appearance  of  everything  about  him.  When 
he  came  forth  again  into  the  moonlight 
his  wonder  changed  to  astonishment,  for 
he  was  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  before 
him  stood  the  lofty  front  of  an  edifice 
more  majestic  than  he  had  ever  beheld. 
Humphrey  knew  nothing  of  Wells,  save 
that  it  was  a  little  market-town ;  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Cathedral,  and  could 
not  surmise  its  historic  significance  ;  but 
the  scene  impressed  him  strongly,  and 
there  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence,  his  imagination  moved 
by  the  glories  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Slowly  compassing  the  cathedral,  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  ; 
here  again  wonder  and  awe  arrested  him, 
so  strangely  beautiful  was  the  scene.  He 
proceeded  with  soft  step,  as  if  afraid 
•  of  intruding  where  such  as  he  had  no 
admission,  towards  the  great  trees  that 
overhang  the  moat,  and  gazed  at  the 
ivied  wall  with  battlements  clear  -  cut 
against  the  sky.  A  sound  of  rushing  water 
fell  on  his/  ears :  he  paced  onwards,  and 
<  1     the     white    moonlit    torrent 

n       rom  St.  Andrew's  Well,  which  for 


centuries  has  poured  its  flood  around  the 
episcopal  stronghold. 

Here  was  the  verge  of  open  country — 
broad  meadows  gently  rising  to  wooded 
hills.  The  town  lay  hidden  by  these 
ancient  structures  whereat  he  marvelled. 
No  ordinary  habitation  could  be  seen,  and 
not  a  sound  was  audible,  save  that  music 
of  the  rushing  waters.  Feeling  no  desire 
of  sleep,  and  reluctant  to  turn  away, 
Humphrey  retraced  his  steps  along  the 
moat.  On  reaching  the  corner  where  the 
rank  of  great  elms  began,  he  saw  a  female 
figure  standing  by,  or  rather  leaning  against, 
the  nearest  trunk ;  the  attitude  was  one  of 
distress  —  arms  raised  and  head  bent. 
Startled,  he  moved  aside,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  pass  without  drawing  attention, 
when  the  person  suddenly  faced  him  :  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  he  could  only 
ascertain  that  she  was  of  girlish  appear- 
ance, but  he  distinctly  heard  a  sob  escape 
her,  and  his  curiosity  turned  to  compassion. 
Perhaps  his  mood,  which  was  far  from 
worldliness,  prompted  him  to  indulge  the 
simple  impulse  of  humanity ;  the  gloom, 
no  doubt,  aided  an  unusual  boldness.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Humphrey  stepped  forward 
with  the  purpose  of  asking  if  he  could  be 
of  help.  But  even  as  his  lips  parted, 
courage  failed  him.  He  would  have  drawn 
back  again ;  but  the  girl,  surprised  at  his 
approach,  said,  in  a  frightened  voice, 
"What  do  you  want?'' 

"  Nothing.  I  was  only  going  to  ask 
if  you  could  tell  me  what  this  place  is." 

Uneducated  man  as  he  was,  Humphrey 
had  at  all  times  a  softness  of  utterance 
which  mitigated  the  defects  of  his  pro- 
nunciation ;  moreover,  such  thoughts  as 
were  native  to  him  and  such  a  life  as  he 
had  led  for  years  past  could  not  but  endew 
him  with  speech  very  different  from  that 
of  the  class  he  belonged  to.  At  present 
the  sympathy  he  felt  made  his  tones 
peculiarly  gentle  and  reassuring.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  with  an  obvious 
effort  to  command  herself,  the  girl 
answered  his  inquiry,  even  addressing  him 
with  a  respectful  "  Sir."  The  tears  in  her 
eyes,  no  doubt,  helped  the  darkness  to 
disguise  Humphrey's  costume.  Her  own 
tongue  declared  her  of  humble  birth  and  a 
native  of  this  county. 

Humphrey  thanked  her,  and  again 
wished  to  go  his  way ;  yet  he  stood  hesi- 
tating.  The  Cathedral  clock  struck  eleven. 

"  It 's  getting  late,"  he  said,  as  the  girl 
also  remained  motionless.  "  You  're  going 
home,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to,  Sir;  but " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  was  ready  to 
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begin  crying  again.  Apart  from  its  note 
of  distress,  the  voice  itself  affected  the 
listener  in  a  way  that  was  very  strange  to 
him.     He  wished  to  hear  it  once  more. 

"Don't  call  me  'Sir'!  I'm  only  a 
common  man,  as  you  'd  see  if  it  was  day- 
light. Is  it  anything  you  can  tell  a 
stranger  i  " 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,"  sobbed  the  girl. 
"They've  turned  me  out,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  go.  I  've  got  a  little 
money,  but  I  don't  like  to  go  to  an  inn 
'cause  they  might  know  me  and  it  'ud  look 
funny.  It  ain't  my  fault ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  haven't  done  nothing " 

She  seemed  to  be  about  eighteen,  and 
betrayed  a  weakness  of  character  even  in 
excess  of  the  failing  common  to  her  kind  ; 
her  manner  was  childish,  and  could  not 
have  excited  suspicion  in  the  most  ex- 
perienced observer.  Humphrey  Snell, 
whose  seven  -  and  -  twenty  years  repre- 
sented the  minimum  of  experience  with 
regard  to  women,  felt  a  profound  pity  as 
he  listened  to  her ;  and  therewith  blended 
that  other  vague  emotion  stirred  by  the 
first  sound  from  her  lips — an  emotion 
which  reminded  him  of  early  manhood, 
when  he  was  wont  to  shrink  from  girls 
and  yet  to  worship  afar  off.  He  began  to 
speak  more  freely ;  to  urge  that  she 
should  not  remain  out  of  doors  at  so  late 
an  hour.  The  dialogue  was  prolonged, 
and  presently  Humphrey  learnt  all  the 
particulars  of  the  distressful  story.  Dis- 
entangled from  a  confusion  of  superfluous 
words,  feeble  ejaculations,  repetitions 
endless,  and  periods  of  indiscoverable 
connection,  the  narrative  can  be  briefly  set 
forth.  This  young  woman,  having  long 
ago  lost  her  parents,  had  for  three  years 
been  in  service  at  Bristol ;  her  only  home 
was  the  house  of  a  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  lived  at  Wells.  Now,  for 
chosen  friend  she  had  a  sister  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Jenny  Davis  by  name,  who 
also  took  service  in  Bristol,  and  this,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  anything  but  a  happy 
circumstance,  for  Miss  Davis  one  day 
disappeared  from  her  situation,  and  left 
behind  her  some  disagreeable  rumours. 
Arriving  in  search  of  his  sister,  the  man 
from  Wells  made  inquiries  which  threw  an 
unpleasant  light  not  only  on  her  behaviour, 
but  also  on  that  of  her  friend  Annie  Frost, 
who  was  under  notice  to  leave  her  situation. 
Annie,  after  living  alone  in  Bristol  for  some 
weeks,  obtained  another  place,  but  kept  it 
only  a  short  time.  "  It  wasn't  my  fault," 
she  declared.  "  I  did  nothing."  The  latter 
statement  might  be  true  enough ;  doubtless 
it  accounted  for  Annie's  failure  to  procure 


another  engagement.  Having  all  but 
exhausted  her  money,  she  took  a  ticket 
for  Wells,  and  presented  herself  at  her 
sister's  house.  Mrs.  Davis  received  her 
coldly,  and  could  not  promise  hospit- 
ality :  it  depended  upon  her  husband,  who 
would  not  be  home  till  late  that  evening. 
When  Davis  returned,  he  was  somewhat 
the  worse  for  liquor :  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  turned  his  sister-in-law  out 
of  the  house,  forbidding  her,  with  many 
oaths,  ever  to  show  her  face  there  again. 

Humphrey,  fully  believing  all  that  the 
girl  said  in  her  own  defence,  was  over- 
come with  indignation.  He  urged  her  to 
go  back  to  the  house  and  make  another 
appeal.  Surely  her  own  sister  would  not 
let  her  be  driven  out  into  the  street.  Annie 
was  persuaded  to  act  on  this  advice,  and 
they  walked  together  in  the  direction  of 
her  relatives'  abode,  which  was  not  far  off. 
On  coming  forth  from  shadow  into  moon- 
light, the  companions  exchanged  a  look, 
and  Humphrey  beheld  the  face  he  might 
well  have  pictured — foolishly  pretty,  with 
round  eyes  and  baby  lips,  and  neither  nose 
nor  chin  to  speak  of;  on  the  whole,  good- 
natured  in  expression,  and  even  through 
the  traces  of  tears  displaying  a  coquettish 
self-consciousness. 

Watching  from  a  discreet  distance,  he 
saw  the  girl  in  long  parley  with  someone 
who  opened  the  door  to  her.  At  length 
she  entered,  and  Humphrey  turned  away 
with  a  sigh  of  vast  relief.  That  night  he 
did  not  lie  down  to  rest ;  the  hours  passed 
very  quickly,  and  morning  broke  before 
he  had  time  to  think  of  sleep.  The  next 
day  found  him  a  changed  man.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  the  promise  of  the  sky,  always 
his  first  care ;  he  walked  the  lanes  without 
a  glance  at  what  grew  there  ;  he  forgot  the 
necessity  of  eating.  A  voice  was  in  his 
ears,  and  before  his  mind's  eye  shone  a 
face  upturned  in  moonlight. 

On  the  second  day  he  still  lingered  near 
to  Wells.  At  sunset,  as  on  the  evening 
before,  he  paced  the  shadowed  walk  by  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  there,  with  a  great 
leap  of  his  heart,  he  encountered  Annie 
Frost.  Her  eyes  cast  down,  she  stood 
still  as  he  approached  her.  They  talked 
for  some  minutes.  Annie  related  her  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  which  she  declared 
unendurable.  The  Davises  grudgingly 
allowed  her  to  stay  beneath  their  roof  till 
she  could  find  employment,  but  she  must 
be  quick  about  it.  Whilst  speaking,  she 
cast  rapid  glances  at  her  casual  acquaint- 
ance, and  seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to 
his  features  than  to  his  poor  and  travel- 
worn  garb.    Humphrey  uttered  scarce  half 
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a  dozen  words,  and  when  she  left  him  he 
walked  rapidly  away. 

A  fortnight  later  he  was  still  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Every  evening  at  sunset 
he  had  loitered  near  the  moat,  and  several 
times  had  been  rewarded  by  a  meeting 
with  Annie  Frost.  They  had  walked 
together  over  the  fields.  Humphrey,  when 
he  ventured  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
perceived  with  a  tremor  of  exquisite  sur- 
prise that  the  girl  willingly  lent  ear ;  at 
each  meeting  she  grew  more  confidential, 
and  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  trust, 
an  appealing  simplicity,  which  thrilled  him 
to  the  heart.  Never  in  his  life  before  had 
he  revealed  himself  as  to  this  girl.  He 
imagined  she  understood  him,  that  her 
mute  attention  meant  sympathy.  Yet  of 
a  sudden  she  asked :  "  Don't  you  think 
you  could  earn  more  if  you  was  to  try  ?" 
Humphrey  kept  a  silence,  but  said  at 
length,  absently :  "  Yes,  I  dare  say  I 
might." 

Then  Annie  got  a  place,  as  general 
servant  in  a  small  house  at  Shepton 
Mallet.  They  met  as  though  for  the  last 
time,  and  Humphrey  was  overcome  with 
a  profound  melancholy.  He  listened  to 
the  girl's  babble,  sweeter  now  to  his  ear 
than  ever  song  of  lark  on  the  uplands  or 
the  ripple  of  a  stream  in  ferny  dells.  She 
seemed  to  him  a  creature  of  exquisite 
modesty,  of  transparent  truth  ;  a  child,  yet 
a  woman  ;  pathetic  in  her  pretty  helpless- 
ness, yet  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  a  man 
could  make  for  her. 

"And  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?"  he 
faltered,  with  throbbing  heart. 

Annie  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  away. 

"  Fr'aps  you  '11  be  coming  here  again." 

"  If  I  could— if  I  found " 

He  stammered,  and  stood  still  in  the 
darkness.  Annie  sighed,  then  murmured 
with  touching  sincerity : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  wearing  better 
clothes." 

A  silence. 

"  I'll  write  to  you,"  murmured  Humphrey. 
"  I  might  have  something  to  say " 

He  offered  to  shake  hands ;  Annie  gave 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  He  turned  away  ; 
Annie  moved  to  his  side  again. 

"  You  will  write  ?  " 

"  You  'd  really  like  me  to  ?  " 

"  I  never  get  a  letter  from  nobody." 

"  Yes,  I  '5  write  you  a  letter,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

So  they  parted,  and  Humphrey  in  that 
hoar  set  forth  upon  his  eastward  journey. 
By  dawn  he  had  walked  thirty  miles  along 
the  highroad.  Then  he  slept  under  a 
hedge;   and,  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 


had  munched  his  dinner  of  bread  and 
blackberries,  plodded  on  once  more. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  All  he 
thought  of  now  was  to  travel  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  his  friends  in  Essex  that  he 
might  take  counsel  with  them  about  a 
purpose  he  had  conceived,  even  as  he 
sought  their  advice  as  to  a  momentous 
step  nearly  eight  years  ago.  A  dread 
misgiving  haunted  his  hours  of  weariness, 
but  after  sleep  he  arose  with  a  thrill  of 
rapturous  resolve.  His  blood  ran  turbid  ; 
he  cooled  his  burning  forehead  in  wayside 
streams.  Ingenuous  as  a  child,  he  never 
debated  with  himself  the  significance  of 
what  had  befallen  him ;  his  only  question 
was  whether  he  could  achieve  the  under- 
taking he  had  in  view.  He  yielded  to  his 
passion  as  to  an  incontrollable,  inscrutable 
force  of  nature.  Right  or  wrong,  wise  or 
foolish,  choice  he  had  none.  Of  course, 
is  seemed  to  him  that  his  desire  was  the 
height  of  wisdom,  for  he  loved  with  virgin 
heart. 

The  Essex  village  could  not  forward  his 
projects.  Here  was  no  employment  for 
him  by  which  he  could  earn  more  than 
subsistence.  Doggett  shook  a  despondent 
head  ;  with  him  things  were  going  cheer- 
lessly, and  he  talked  of  having  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere.  The  old  mother  lay  sick 
unto  death,  and  Humphrey  could  not 
trouble  her  with  worldly  things.  Tortured 
by  delay,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  London. 
James  and  Andrew  had  continued  to  thrive ; 
Thomas  Snell  and  his  wife  enjoyed  repose 
in  their  green  old  age.  Between  them 
they  might  surely  help  the  wanderer  to 
such  moderate  security  as  he  aimed  at. 

"Just  what  I  always  said,"  Andrew 
remarked.  "All  these  years  you've  dis- 
graced yourself  leadin'  a  tramp's  life,  and 
now  you  expect  us  to  find  a  berth  for  you. 
A  nice  sort  of  chap  you  are  !  " 

To  his  mother  Humphrey  confided  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Mrs.  Snell  was  interested, 
and  asked  some  scores  of  questions,  per- 
tinent and  other.  But  she  regarded  her 
youngest  son  as  an  amiable  lunatic,  and 
could  not  take  his  wishes  seriously.  Mean- 
while, he  had  written  twice  to  Annie,  in 
the  second  letter  begging  for  a  reply,  but 
none  came — possibly  she  could  not  write. 
Weeks  passed,  and  he  worked  at  basket- 
making.  His  life  was  devastated ;  he  had  no 
joy  in  the  priceless  past,  and  was  agonised 
with  dread  of  the  future  lest  his  supreme 
desire  should  never  be  granted  him.  Many 
and  desperate  were  the  schemes  he  pro- 
jected. At  length,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  forth  to  walk  into  Somerset, 
careless  if  he  begged  by  the  way,  there 
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AT  seven  rears  old  Humphrey  Snell 
was  brought  from  his  village  home 
to  live  in  London.  The  part  of  Essex 
to  which  the  family  belonged  was  falling 
into  desolation.  Thomas  Snell.  by  trade 
a  wheelwright,  could  hardly  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door :  he  had  three  boys  to 
bring  up.  and.  like  his  neighbours,  he  saw 
no  hope  but  in  the  roaring  city  of  refuge. 
Father,  mother,  and  children  housed  them- 
selves in  three  small  rooms,  somewhere 
near  Caledonian  Road. 

The  step  was  not  so  rash  as  in  many 
similar  cases.  Snell  had  useful  acquaint- 
ances, and  found  wprk.  In  time  the  two 
elder  boys  began  to  help  with  their  earn- 
ings ;  James,  the  hope  of  the  family, 
advanced  himself  at  a  large  carriage- 
builder's,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  working 
for  a  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture, 
learned  how  to  buy  for  little  what  might 
be  sold  for  much.  Humphrey,  a  more 
difficult  lad  to  manage,  entered  the  postal 
service  as  a  telegraph  messenger. 

For  one  thing,  Humphrey  had  more 
brain  than  muscle,  and  brain  of  the  quality 
which  does  not  easily  command  a  price  in 
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open  market.  At  school  they  called  him  a 
boy  ot  promise :  but  his  promises  were  not 
always  fulfilled,  for  whenever  he  got  the 
chance,  he  idled.  As  a  craftsman,  lie  would 
never  be  worth  his  salt,  and  the  arts  of 
money-making  had  no  allurement  for  him. 
His  delight  was  to  escape  from  London 
streets  and  catch  a  glimpse  oi  country- 
no  easy  thing  for  a  boy  without  pocket- 
money,  but  attainable  now  and  then  at  the 
cost  of  walks  which  overtaxed  his  strength. 
Thomas  Snell,  who  had  not  a  good  word 
for  rural  life,  dealt  harshly  with  the  lad  in 
this  matter.  "  Fields  r  What  do  you  want 
with  fields  ?  Can  you  live  on  grass?  "  And 
when  Humphrey  returned  from  one  of  his 
rambles  at  a  late  hour,  mud-besmirched, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  berries,  he  learnt 
the  taste  of  the  rod.  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  occupation  for  him 
which  afforded  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air :  so  said  the  hospital  doctor  who 
treated  Humphrey  for  a  small  ailment.  For 
a  few  months  he  ran  about  as  an  errand- 
boy  ;  but  in  the  end,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
he  succeeded  in  a  higher  aim,  and  donned 
the  post-office  uniform. 

n  2 
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CARAN    D'ACHE    AT    PASSY. 


THE  most  famous  of  latter-day  French 
caricaturists  has  just  finished  build- 
ing, within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  one  of  those  dainty  little 
"  hotels  "  which  have  of  late  years  become 
the  fashion  in  and  about  Paris. 

Passy,  brightest,  neatest,  and  smartest 
of  Lutetian  suburbs,  bids  fair  to  become 
in  time  as  picturesque  from  an  historic 
point  of  view  as  is  the  Quartier  Latin ; 
for  Caran  d'Ache  is  but  one  of  a  notable 
group  of  artists  and  litterateurs  who  have 
elected  to  dwell  on  the  city  side  of  the 
Bois. 

Since  his  marriage  to  the  charming 
Russian  lady  who  has  thrown  herself  with 
hearty  enthusiasm  into  his  life  and  work, 
Caran  d'Ache  has  abandoned  Bohemia, 
and  has  become  what  his  Parisian  friends 
style  "  Un  correct  gentleman."  Somewhat 
oi  a  dandy,  an  expert  fencer,  a  fine  horse- 
man, and  an  indefatigable  bicyclist,  your 
host,  with  his  slight,  well-turned  figure 
and  keen,  clear-cut  face,  looks  not  out 
of  keeping  in  the  beautiful  pure  Louis 
Seize  salon  where  Madame  Caran  d'Ache 
receives  her  visitors ;  this  room  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  large  bare  studio, 
severely  and  sparingly  decorated  with  a 
fine  panoply  of  arms,  helmets,  and 
accoutrements,  and  evidently  the  habitual 
sitting-room  of  your  host  and  hostess. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  my  pseudonym 
(for,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  *  Caran 


d'Ache '  signifies '  lead  pencil '  in  Russian), 
is  not  my  real  name.  I  pay  my  taxes  as 
Emanuel  Poire1.  My  grandfather  was  one 
of  Napoleon  the  First's  officers,  and 
accompanied  the  grande  armie  during  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaign.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  falling 
in  love  with  a  pretty  Muscovite — who  after- 
wards became  my  grandmother,"  added 
Caran  d'Ache  with  a  smile — "  settled  down 
in  Russia.  But  he  always  remained  en- 
tirely French  at  heart,  and  I  myself  as  a 
small  child  determined  that  I  would  return 
'  home.'  Once  my  education  at  the 
Moscow  College  was  finished,  I  went  off 
to  the  French  Consulate  to  ask  what  steps 
I  should  take  in  order  to  fulfil  my  military 
service." 

"  Then  you  had  at  that  time  no  thought 
of  becoming  an  artist  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  had,"  he  answered  quickly ; 
"  and  what  is  more,  I  had  already  decided 
to  draw  soldiers.  One  day  Goetschy's 
work  on  '  Military  Painters '  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  I  read  there  an  account  of 
Detaille  and  his  career.  It  made  a  great 
impression  on  me,  and  when  I  came 
to  France,  after  having  entered  the  73rd 
line  regiment,  my  first  visit  was  to  the 
hero  of  my  dreams,  who  received  me, 
although  I  came  without  introductions  of 
any  kind,  with  extreme  kindness,  and  gave 
me  some  excellent  advice  about  work- 
ing   from    nature ;    and    that    advice    I 
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have  since  done  my  best  to  follow.  As 
generally  happens  in  the  French  army," 
he  continued,  "  although  I  began  as  a 
private,  I  was  made  at  the  end  of  six 
months  a  corporal.  To  my  joy  I  was 
shortly  given  a  post  in  the  War  Office 
connected  with  the  drawing  of  foreign 
uniforms   and   accoutrements.     It  was  at 


say  that  I  think  '  in  line.'  As  you 
probably  know,  my  favourite  artistic 
method  is  to  tell  a  story  without  words." 

"  That  brings  us,  Monsieur,  to  your 
1  Epopee,'  "  I  observed,  remembering  the 
immense  sensation  caused  in  Paris  some 
years  ago  by  the  marvellous  shadow 
performance  given  at  the  Chat  Noir,  and 
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AND  COME   INTO  THE  STUDIO." 


this  time  that  I  first  began  to  publish  my 
caricatures,  signing  them  with  the  name 
by  which  I  am  now  known." 

"  Then  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  you  never  studied  drawing  and 
painting  ?  " 

"  No,  I  came  to  Paris  at  seventeen, 
and  have  never  received  a  single  lesson  ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  I  devoted  an 
immense  deal  of  time  to  studying  men 
and  horses  from  life,  following  in  this  the 
advice  given  me  by  M.  Detaille.  Everything 
connected  with  military  life  had  always  had 
a  singular  fascination  for  me,  and  as  a 
child  I  spent  every  spare  moment  in  the 
guard-room  of  the  Russian  soldiers  with 
whom  I  made  friends  in  Moscow." 

"  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that 
you  never  work  from  models  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  but  I  find 
inspiration  everywhere,  and  I  have  an 
extraordinary  memory  for  faces,  figures, 
and  groups.  The  same  applies  to  animals, 
for  1  like  drawing  beasts  as  well  as  I  like 
drawing  people.  Lions  and  elephants 
lend  themselves  particularly  well  to 
caricatural  effects,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

"And  where  do  you  gather  most  of 
your  inspiration  ?  " 

"  Everywhere,"  he  answered  quickly ; 
"  when  out  bicycling  in  the  Bois,  when  I 
am  out  driving  in  Paris,  or  on  an  omnibus, 
when  I  am  a  guest  at  a  smart  wedding,  or 
assisting  at  a  great  funeral — I  might  almost 


where  the  whole  of  the  Parisian  world 
made  a  point  of  going,  not  once  but  many 
times,  to  see  revived  in  this  strange  form 
the  Napoleonic  legend,  as  represented  by 
the  then  comparatively  little-known  Caran 
d'Ache. 

During  a  whole  year  the  "Epopee" 
was  the  most  popular  show  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  all  those  who  liked  new 
sensations,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
General  Boulanger,  hastened  to  see  the 
extraordinary  tour  de  force  which  massed 
and  moved  over  four  thousand  figures 
across  a  small  white  screen  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  a  Bohemian  cafe. 

"  Yes,  that  was  work  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed,"  he  answered.  "  What  first 
suggested  the  idea  to  me  ?  Well,  the 
realisation  of  the  effects  which  might 
be  produced  by  shadows,  or  rather  by 
silhouetted  figures,  flashed  across  my  mind 
one  day  as  I  was  illustrating  a  comic  song 
for  a  friend.  I  first  thought  of  producing 
only  one  or  two  figure  effects,  but  I  soon 
saw  that  the  idea  was  capable  of  great 
development ;  and  finally,  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure,  I  realised  that  it  was  possible 
to  show  by  these  methods  a  whole  army 
and  moving  crowd. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  anything  but  easy 
work :  the  whole  four  thousand  horses 
and  figures  were  entirely  drawn  by  me. 
then  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  zinc  leaf, 
and  once  more  silhouetted.  In  'L'EpopeV 
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was  exemplified,  as  you  probably  know, 
Napoleon's  military  career  :  there  were 
thirty  tableaux,  and  the  effect  produced 
was  that  of  Ombres  Chinoises.  I  succeeded 
in  creating  a  very  vivid  impression ;  for 
each  detail  of  the  figures  and  animals 
was  studied  as  carefully  as  those  of  the 
petit  caporal  himself.  After  '  L'Epopee ' 
I  produced  in  the  same  fashion  the  '  Bois 
de  Boulogne,'  4  Wattignies,'  and  the 
•  Russian  Steppe.' " 

"  And  of  all  your  tableaux  which  was 
the  most  successful  ?  " 

" '  The  Retreat  from  Russia,' "  he 
answered  gravely,  "  for  there  a  strange 
and  marvellous  effect  was  produced  by 
the  great  numbers  and  the  slow  passage 
in  single  file  of  men  and  horses." 

"  And  are  you  a  quick  worker,  Mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  extremely  slow  and  careful, 
and  when  drawing  anything  in  the  way  of 


"  I  suppose  it  would  be  invidious  to  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  modern  French  art  ?" 

"I  am  absolutely  eclectic  in  my 
tastes.  I  take  most  interest  in  those 
artists  whose  work  exemplifies  fin  de  Steele 
ideas.  Thus  I  greatly  admire  both  Lautrec 
and  Cher£t.  But  some  splendid  work  is 
now  being  done  in  England,"  he  added 
quickly.  "  You  should  be  proud  of  such 
artists  as  Phil  May,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  same  school.  Perhaps  it  may  amuse 
you  to  know  that  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
art  of  the  future  will  come  from  England, 
and  through  English  artists.  There  is 
something  so  original  and  distinctive 
about  their  work." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  illus- 
trated publications  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see 
France  possess  such  comic  papers  as 
Punch,  The  Sketch,  the  American  Life,  Puck, 
and  Judge,  and  the  Fliegende  Blatter — that  is 
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an  h     :>ric  scene  I  take  pains  to  be  very 
ao       ie  as  regards  costume  and  so  on. 
some  day  I  shall  have  time  to 
ke  a  series  of  military  pictures." 


to  say,  publications  which  are  really  witty 
and  not  objectionable  in  tone.  Of  course, 
here  the  work  of  men  like  myself  gets 
known  otherwise  :  French  daily  papers  not 
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unfrequently  publish  drawings  and  cari- 
catures, and  ever}'  year  we  bring  out 
albums  of  drawings,  sometimes  referring 
to  past  events  and  social  or  political  in 
tone." 

"  What  process  of  reproduction  do  you 
prefer  ?  " 

"  Wood  blocks  are  the  ideal,  but  the 
process  is  too  long  and  too  expensive  ;  so 
I  have  to  be  content  with  the  methods 
used  by  others." 

"  Most  of  your  work,  Monsieur,  is  done 
in  black-and-white  i  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  great  belief  in  the  future 
of  black-and-white  art.  There  is  literally 
no  effect  that  cannot  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
colour.  Do  I  make  use  of  photographs  ? 
No,  indeed  !  Why  should  I  ?  My  brain 
is  my  camera,  and  I  find  it  far  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  the  often  out-of-focus 
production  of  the  ordinary  photographer." 

"  And  do  you  never  try  your  hand  at 
portrait-painting  ?  " 

"  1  should  pity  his  sitters ! "  observed 
Madame  Caran  d'Ache,  laughing  heartily. 
"  Nothing  annoys  him  more  than  to  be 
asked  to  draw  a  friend.  He  does  not 
wish  to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  work." 

"  And  yet,"  added  her  husband  medi- 
tatively, "  I  have  always  held  that  an 
artist  should  be  able  to  draw  anything  and 
everything,  and  before  I  quit  this  world 
I  hope  to  attempt  much  1  have  hitherto 
left  undone." 

"  1  suppose,  Monsieur,  that  your  work 
leaves  you  but  little  time  for  amuse- 
ments ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  plod 
on  conscientiously  at  all  times  or  seasons, 
whether  they  feel  or  not  in  the  mood  for 
work.  The  winter  and  spring  is  my  best 
time;  in  the  summer  and  autumn  I  fear  I 
am  often  idle.     There  is  always  so  much 


going  on  in  Paris  of  one  sort  or  another; 
if  a  man  wishes  to  be  dans  le  mouvement  he 
has  to  labour  as  hard  over  his  pleasures  as 
at  his  profession.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  are  all  devoted  to  fencing,  and  this 
sport  has  a  special  significance  for  me, 
for  my  grandfather  founded  the  greatest 
fencing-school  in  Russia,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  I'escrime  Fran^aise  into  the 
Russian  army.  When  not  fencing  or 
riding,  I  am  bicycling,  and  I  have  lately 
persuaded  my  wife  to  join  me  in  the 
exercise ;  we  often  take  long  and  delight- 
ful spins  in  the  lovely  country  stretching; 
out  across  the  Bois  behind  Saint  Cloud  and 
Suresncs." 

"  You  must  find  the  fashionable  exercise 
full  of  suggestions  for  your  lead  pencil, 
Monsieur  ?  " 

Caran  d'Ache  laughed  good-naturedly. 
"  Everything  lends  itself  to  caricature  if 
one  is  in  the  mood,"  he  answered. 

"  One  word  more,  Monsieur.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  you  have  very  decided 
views  about  modern  dress." 

"  Well,  clothes  play  a  great  part  in 
modern  life;  I  should  like  to  see  men 
dressed  in  a  more  picturesque  style.  Any 
kind  of  uniform,  either  French  or  foreign, 
attracts  the  eye  pleasantly,  but  one  can't 
say  the  same  about  a  frock  -  coat  and 
chimney-pot  hat.  Think  of  the  exquisite 
First  Empire  costumes,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  1  have  a  splendid  collection.  Surely 
everybody  will  agree  that  we  men  would 
look  and  feel,  and  probably  act,  in  a  more 
noble  fashion  if  we  were  clothed  as  were 
the  gallants  of  the  old  regime ! " 

And  then,  after  a  glance  at  M.  Caran 
d' Ache's  many  treasures,  I  passed  once 
more  through  the  stately  beflowered  draw- 
ing-room out  into  the  long  sunny  street 
which  connects  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
La  Muette.  Marie  A.  Belloc. 


THERE  is  nothing  eerie  about  the 
outside  appearance  of  Manylaws 
Hotel,  nor  anything  to  suggest  possibility 
of  the  stirring  scene  which  disturbed  its 
serenity  on  a  November  night  in  last  year. 
Manylaws  is  situated  well  inside  the  four- 
mile  radius.  It  is,  indeed,  within  a  gun- 
shot of  Charing  Cross,  in  convenient  con- 
tiguity to  a  large  railway  station  that  brings 
it  many  customers.  Manylaws  has  always 
been  a  hostelry  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability. It  is  said  that  George  III.,  prowl- 
ing round  Westminster  in  that  passion  of 
curiosity  which  excited  the  satire  of  Peter 
Pindar,  once  lunched  in  the  coffee-room. 
Certainly  there  is  still  preserved  and  shown 
to  favoured  customers  a  plate,  knife,  and 
fork  averred  to  have  been  used  by  his* 
Majesty. 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story. 

Among  the  guests  at  Manylaws  on  the 
particular  night  the  incident  here  related 
occurred  were  Mr.  Hosier  and  Mr. 
Cripplegate,  one  the  chairman,  the  other 
secretary  of  a  Westralian  gold  mine 
warranted  to  enrich  happy  shareholders 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The 
Company  was  not  yet  brought  out,  and  the 
business  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  in 
London  on  this  particular  day  had  b< 
conference  of  the    small  syndicate 


were  preparing  to  float  it.  The  meeting 
had  been  so  satisfactory  that,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  chairman,  the  little  company 
had  had  an  early  dinner  at  the  Savoy,  gone 
on  to  the  theatre,  and  got  back  to  their 
respective  residences  in  good  time. 

"  Cripplegate,"  said  Mr.  Hosier,  as  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  "  what  do 
you  say  to  an  oyster  and  a  glass  of  stout 
before  turning  in  ?  " 

Mr.  Hosier  was  a  portly  gentleman, 
short  withal,  and  of  a  rosy  countenance. 
His  appearance  was  estimated  at  consider- 
able money  value  when  he  presided  at 
annual  meetings  of  respectable  industrial 
companies.  Mr.  Cripplegate  was  tall, 
thin,  and  stooped  a  little  over  a  hollow 
chest.  His  pale  face,  sunken  cheeks,  large 
feet,  and  long  bony  fingers  were,  in  some 
subtle  way,  understood  to  add  stability  to 
the  companies  with  which  he  was  profes- 
sionally connected.  They  undoubtedly 
served  as  a  foil  to  the  exuberant  vitality 
and  rosy  health  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cripplegate  never  contradicted  his 

chairman,    and    was  not  going   to    begin 

when  he  suggested  oysters.     He  went  so 

far  as  to  move  a  rider  to  the  resolution, 

suggt     injf  to.     ed  cheese.    The  chairman 

tctly  in    order,    and   the 

plemental   to   a   Savoy 

;orily  ^disposed    of. 

c  2 
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HE   WENT   SO   FAR   AS  TO   MOVE   A   RIDER   TO  TUK   RESOLUTION,   SUGGESTING   TOASTED   CHEESE. 


Mr.  Hosier  had  even  a  glass  of  hot  punch 
and  a  cigar.  At  these  Mr.  Cripple-gate  drew 
the  line.  At  half-past  twelve  he  coughed 
deferentially  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  Yes,  we'll  toddle  off,"  said  Mr.  Hosier, 
who  was  in  a  condition  of  peace  with  all 
the  world.  "  We  shall  have  to  be  at  work 
early  in  the  morning  drawing  up  the  pro- 


spectus. You've  got  your  notes,  and  I 
have  already  sketched  out  a  draft  that  will 
make  things  easy.  You  've  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  lump  of  quartz  broken 
out  of  the  reef  photographed,  eh  ?  You  've 
got  the  specimens  all  right  t "  '' 

"  Yes.    Sir,"     said     Mr.    Cripplente. 
"  Locked  up  in  a  box  in  my  room.     Rfoom 
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also  locked.  Here 's  the  key."  And  from 
his  trousers  pocket  he  produced  the 
chamber-key,  with  its  ivory  label  bearing 
the  number  "  23." 

"  That 's  all  right,  Cripplegate.  You 
never  forget  anything.  It 's  known  pretty 
well  what  we  're  here  for.  They  're  a 
sharp  lot  in  London.  Sure  to  imagine 
we  have  either  quartz  or  gold  with  us. 
Can't  be  too  careful.  Good-night.  Break- 
fast at  eight  sharp." 

Mr.  Hosier's  room  at  Manylaws  was 
No.  24,  one  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  occupy.  It  was  high  up  on  the  fourth 
storey,  and  Manylaws  was  not  the  kind  of 
modern  mushroom  hostelry  that  indulges 
in  lifts.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  coming  and  going,  and  when  he 
first  selected  the  room  did  not  carry  so 
much  flesh  on  his  journeys  upstairs.  But 
the  room  was  quiet,  being  situate  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  building.  Moreover,  he 
could  hear  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's  and 
from  his  window  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
spire,  associations  which  pleased  him  as 
gilding  the  mere  mercenary  associations  of 
City  life.  Further,  Room  No.  23  was  next 
door  (not  unusual  contiguity)  to  No.  24. 
That  was  convenient,  inasmuch  as  the 
chairman  of  many  companies,  often 
coming  up  to  town  from  his  snug  mansion 
in  Kent,  was  usually  accompanied  by  his 
servant  or  met  by  his  secretary;  one  or 
other  occupied  No.  23.  The  two  rooms 
opened  into  each  other,  and  if  at  the  last 
moment  the  chairman  had  anything  to  say 
he  could  tap  at  the  door  and  talk  to  the 
occupant  of  No.  23. 

If  No.  24  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  respect 
of  a  superfluity  of  doors.  Built  at  a  sort 
of  angle  of  the  hotel,  flanked  by  a  stair- 
case on  either  side,  there  was  a  door  giving 
out  on  the  passage  leading  to  the  north 
staircase,  and  another  opening  on  to  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  south.  The  former 
was  chiefly  used  for  the  service  of  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Hosier,  settling  down  in 
his  room,  habitually  turned  the  key  in  it, 
using  what  for  convenience  may  be  called 
the  southern  door.  Room  23,  a  much 
smaller  room,  as  befitted  the  status  of  its 
accustomed  occupant,  had  only  one  exit, 
into  the  south  passage,  besides,  of  course, 
the  accommodation  door  leading  into 
Room  24. 

Mr.  Hosier  might  almost  have  heard 
Mr.  Cripplegate  yawning  as  that  invaluable 
secretary,  having  retired  to  his  chamber, 
slowly  undressed.  He  had,  perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  yawn  known  among  men. 
There  was  a  pleading  piteous  cadence  in  it 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart.     It  was, 


moreover,  prodigiously  long  drawn  out, 
and  no  sooner  was  one  completed  than 
another  commenced.  This  exercise,  though 
not  usually  regarded  as  physical,  grows, 
after  a  while,  a  little  fatiguing.  When  at 
length  Mr.  Cripplegate  pulled  a  nightcap 
over  his  lank  head,  and  got  into  bed  he 
was  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  dropped  off 
to  sleep  like  a  leaden  shot,  which,  after 
the  toasted  cheese  supervening  on  stout 
and  oysters,  he  felt  he  somewhat  resembled. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know.  He 
was  awakened  by  hearing  a  voice  mur- 
muring, it  seemed,  almost  in  his  ear. 

"At  the  forty  feet  level,"  it  said,  "a 
cross-cut  has  been  driven  north,  opening 
an  underlay  shaft  passing  through  the  lode, 
which  is  fourteen  feet  wide.  By  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  lamp  gold  is  seen  on  the 
hanging  wall..  Apparently  it  dips  south, 
raising  the  question  whether  this  is  not  a 
separate  run  of  gold  starting  from  about 
midway  between  the  main  shoot  and  the 
underlay  shaft." 

Mr.  Cripplegate  felt  his  nightcap  move 
with  rustling  sound.  It  was  his  hair 
beginning  to  stand  up.  But  just  where 
the  voice  reached  the  conjecture  about  the 
separate  run  of  gold  he  recognised  it. 
It  was  his  own.  He  was  talking  in  his 
sleep,  reciting  a  passage  from  the  pro- 
spectus, upon  which  he  had  bestowed 
much  thought  and  literary  skill. 

The  fright  completely  woke  him.  He 
lay  tossing  about  for  some  time.  Sleep, 
that  erewhile  had  irresistibly  swooped 
down  upon  him,  now  fled.  He  tried  to 
shut  out  all  thought  of  the  mine,  the 
company,  the  prospectus,  and  all  that 
pertained  thereto.  But  he  was  constantly 
knocking  his  head  against  a  vertical  shaft 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  or  stumbling 
over  a  heap  of  quartz,  broken  out  in  an 
hour  by  one  man  with  a  hammer,  weighing 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
and  containing  considerably  over  a 
thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

All  this  was  set  forth  in  those  notes  for 
the  prospectus  upon  which  he  had  long 
been  engaged,  and  on  which  he  and  the 
chairman  were  on  the  next  day — yea,  on 
this  very  day,  for  even  in  November  morn 
could  not  now  be  far  distant — to  labour  in 
fashioning  a  prospectus  that  would  draw  a 
capital  issued  in  320,000  shares,  payable 
five  shillings  on  application,  five  shillings 
on  allotment,  and  two  sums  of  five  shillings 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  calendar 
month. 

Here  a  dreadful  recollection  flashed 
upon  him.     These    notes,  written   out   in 
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clerkly  hand  on  foolscap,  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  safe  custody  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  day  coat.  When  he  went 
out  to  the  dinner  he  had  removed  them  to 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat.  Coming 
home  to  the  allurement  of  stout  and  oysters, 
he  had  taken  off  his  Overcoat  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and,  occupied  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
getting  the  chairman  to  bed  in  good  time, 
he  had  left  it  where  he  had  thrown  it  down 
on  the  couch  in  their  private  sitting-room. 
In  the  morning  the  maids  would  be  around, 
and  his  coat  would  be  fumbled.  If,  as  the 
chairman  suggested,  they  were  being 
watched  by  interested  parties,  it  would  be 
worth  anything  to  get  foreknowledge  of 
their  position  as  set  forth  in  these  draft 
notes. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  must  get  up,  capture  the  documents, 
and  lodge  them  in  his  box  with  the 
specimens  of  gold  won  from  the  quartz  in 
the  rich  shoot  of  gold  thirty  feet  west  of 
the  main  opening. 

But,  stay,  was  the  specimen  all  right  ? 
He  had  been  so  sleepy  when  he  went  to 
bed  that  he  had  forgotten  to  look.  Now 
he  lit  a  candle  and,  with  trembling  hand, 
unlocked  his  portmanteau.  Yes,  it  was  all 
right.  There  was  the  glowing  quartz, 
glittering  under  the  glance  of  the  abashed 
candle. 

He  securely  Jocked  the  portmanteau, 
put  away  the  keys,  unlocked  the  outer  door 
of  his  room,  and  went  forth  in  search  of 
his  overcoat.  He  had  no  dressing-gown, 
but,  save  for  the  somewhat  chilly  atmo- 
sphere, that  was  of  no  matter.  There  was 
no  danger  of  encountering  other  guests. 
As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  could  see 
far  below  the  twinkle  of  the  light  in  the 
hall  where  the  night  porter  sat. 

He  found  the  sitting-room  with  some 
difficulty.  It  somehow  seemed  to  have 
shifted  its  position,  but  there  it  was. 
There  also  was  his  coat  on  the  sofa,  and 
there  were  his  precious  notes. 

He  skipped  upstairs  with  an  agility  that 
would  have  alarmed  .Mrs.  Cripplegate.  It 
made  the  tassel  at  the  top  of  his  nightcap 
sway  to  and  fro  with  astonishment.  Almost 
his  candle  went  out.  But  he  averted  the 
catastrophe,  made  straight  for  his  room, 
and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 

It  was  locked,  and  locked  on  the  inside! 

He  had  not  been  out  of  his  room  five 
minutes,  possibly  not  four.  He  had  left 
the  key  on  the  inside,  where  he  turned  it 
on  opening  the  door  to  go  forth.  Could 
he  have  been  mistaken  in  the  quarter  of 
the  building?  No,  there  was  No.  23 
plainly  painted  up.     There  were  his  boots 


at  the  side.  No  mistaking  their  size.  To 
make  quite  sure  he  passed  along  to  the 
next  door,  held  up  the  flickering  candle, 
and  clearly  read  "24"  on  the  panel. 
Besides,  there  were  the  chairman's  shoes. 

Even  in  this  dilemma,  in  a  condition  of 
fright  that  almost  stilled  the  beating  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cripplegate  was  conscious  of 
comparing  the  dapper  little  shoes  of  the 
chairman  with  their  rounded  high  clamped 
toes,  and  his  own  boots,  whose  cavernous 
depths  and  long  length  suggested  parallel 
tunnels. 

He  stooped  down  and  looked  through 
the  keyhole.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  that 
might  be  because  the  person  now  in 
possession  had  carefully  turned  the  key  so 
as  to  block  up  the  aperture.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  Mr.  Cripplegate's  perturbed  mind 
as  to  what  had  happened.  The  chairman 
and  he  had  been  watched,  their  move- 
ments dogged.  Someone  had  been  lurking 
in  the  passage  when  Mr.  Cripplegate  had- 
gone  out  in  search  of  those  confounded 
papers.  The  spy  and  thief  had  slipped: 
into  his  room  bent  on  securing  the 
precious  quartz.  He  had  thought  Mr. 
Cripplegate  would  be  absent  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  effect  his  nefarious 
purpose.  Baulked  by  his  unexpected 
return  he  had  turned  the  key  in  the  door 
and  was  now  the  man  in  possession. 

When  he  came  to  think  of  it  Mr.. 
Cripplegate  remembered  hearing  the  click 
of  the  key  as  it  turned  in  the  lock.  He 
had  thought  at  the  moment  it  was  the 
rattling  of  the  handle  as  he  tried  to  open 
the  door.     Now  he  knew  better. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  must  go  and  get  help.     But  if  he  went- 
the  man  inside  would  open  the  door  and 
bolt  —  doubtless   with   the    quartz.      Mr. 
Cripplegate  was  a  man  of  resource.     He  • 
coughed   in  marked  manner  to   intimate, 
that   he  was  there  ;  walked  up  and  down 
two  or  three  times,  whistling  an   exceed- 
ingly feeble  tune  ;  coughed  again,  and  then 
fled  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  he  could,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  shielding  the  candle 
with  one  hand  as  he  held  it  in  the  other. 
He  would  go  down  to  the  hall,  rouse  the 
ni^ht-porter,  get  other  help,  have  his  door 
forced  open,  and  secure  the  thief. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  expedition  for  a 
gentleman  considerably  over  fifty  to  make 
his  way  down  the  stairs  with  no  other 
clothing  than  a  nightcap  and  a  nightshirt. 
If  he  had  only  brought  his  dressing-gown  ! 
But  the  quartz  took  up  so  much  room  in 
his  portmanteau  he  had  to  economise,  and 
naturally  had  not  looked  for  an  experience 
of  this  kind.     He   reached  the  basement 
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and  found  the  night  porter  lapped 
in  slumber  in  his  chair  by  the  fire, 
under  the  flickering  gas-lamp. 

"  Hi,  porter !  "  Mr.  Cripplegate 
said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  wake  up, 
there 's  a  thief  in  my  room." 

"  Key  of  your  room,  Sir  ?  Yes, 
Sir.  What's  your  number?"  said 
the  porter,  rubbing  his  eyes,  con- 
fused by  his  sudden  awakening. 

Mr.  Cripplegate  succeeded  by 
slow  degrees  in  making  him  under- 
stand the  situation,  which  done  he 
disclosed  possession  of  a  master- 
ful mind. 

"  We  '11  put  him  to  rights  in  no 
time,"  he  said  briskly.  "  I'll  call  my 
mate  and  we  Ml  trap  him  like  a  rabbit 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  room." 

The  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Boots,  untimely  aroused  from  his 
slumber,  was  a  matter  of  double 
advantage.  Mr.  Cripplegate's  morn- 
ing clothes  were  locked  up  in  his 
room  with  the  quartz  and  the  thief. 
But  his  evening  suit  had  been 
carried  off  to  be  brushed,  and  Boots 
was  able  to  produce  them.  Mr. 
Cripplegate  gratefully  dressed,  un- 
conscious of  the  comical  effect 
superinduced  by  the  tasselled  night- 
cap he  still  unconsciously  wore. 
This,  combined  with  a  large  pair  of 
carpet  slippers  borrowed  from  the 
smoke-room,  and  the  absence  of 
shirt  or  collar,  somewhat  detracted 
from  the  customary  smartness  of  his 
evening  dress. 

Boots  armed  himself  with  a  stout 
broom-stick.  The  porter  seized  the 
poker  from  the  hall  fireplace.  Mr. 
Cripplegate,  holding  the  candle 
aloft,  led  the  way  upstairs,  his  night- 
cap serving  the  purpose  of  the  white 
plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre  when 
engaged  upon  an  equally  dangerous 
enterprise. 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  find  the  bird 
flown,"  said  Mr.  Cripplegate,  in  a 
shaky  whisper. 

"  He 's  all  right,"  said  the  porter. 
"  The  most  hagile  of  them  can't 
get  out  of  a  window  on  the  fourth 
storey.  If  he'd  come  down  stairs 
we  'd  have  seed  him  from  the  hall. 
If  he's  coming  down  now  we'll 
meet  him." 

Mr.  Cripplegate  drew  back  a 
stair  so  as  to  be  more  nearly  in  line  it  was  not  a  pleasant  expedition 
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But  they  met  no  one,  only  the  wind 
coursing  down  the  stairway,  driven  in 
through  many  window  -  sashes  by  the 
blusterous  November  night.  The  passage 
outside  rooms  23  and  2+  was  exactly  as  it 
had  been  when  Mr.  Cripplegate  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  the  sitting-room. 
Boots  softly  turned  the  handle  of  No.  23, 
nodded  his  head  sagaciously,  and  by  silent 
motion  of  his  lips  signalled  "  It's  locked." 

They  listened  intently  at  the  keyhole, 
but  heard  no  sound.  Shading  the  candle 
they  sought  through  the  apertures  of  the 
door  for  trace  of  light  within  the  silent 
room,  and  found  none.  Perhaps  after  all 
the  fellow  had  got  away  with  his  booty. 
The  porter  opened  the  small  blade  of  his 
penknife,  thrust  it  into  the  keyhole,  and 
speedily  settled  that  doubt.  The  key  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  lock  on  the  other  side. 
The  man  was  there,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  tire  him  out. 

So  the  porter  took  up  his  post  at  one 
side  of  the  doorway,  the  poker  in  his  right 
hand  ready  for  a  rush.  On  the  other  side 
stood  Boots  leaning  on  his  broomstick. 
Mr.  Cripplegate  sat  on  the  top  step  of  the 
stairway,  for  greater  comfort  turning  up 
the  collar  of  his  dress-coat. 

Twenty  minutes  sped.  Half  an  hour 
went  by,  and  still  no  sign  from  the 
beleaguered  room.  Three  minutes  later 
Mr.  Cripplegate  started  at  the  turning  of  a 
key  in  a  lock.  The  porter  grasped  the 
poker.  Boots  stood  ready  with  the  broom- 
stick. A  handle  turned  ;  a  door  slowly 
opened,  and  a  white  face  peered  forth. 

But  it  was  set  in  the  doorway  of  No.  24, 
not  of  No.  23. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mr. 
Hosier  in  a  hollow  voice,  scarcely  recog- 
nisable by  his  faithful  secretary. 

It  was  idle  any  longer  to  preserve  the 
attempt  at  ambuscade.  If  the  fellow  lurk- 
ing in  No.  23  had  not  heard  the  mustering 
of  the  forces,  conversation  with  Mr.  Hosier, 
carried  on  in  however  low  a  tone,  would 
reveal  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  the  ' 
door. 

"  He  may  as  well  come  out,"  said 
Mr.  Cripplegate  in  a  conversational  but 
studiously  loud  voice,  "or  we  shall  break 
op^n  the  door." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  Mr.  Hosier  how  things 
stood. 

"  (Jood  heavens  !  "  cried  the  chairman. 
"  The  fellow,  or  his  confederate,  was  in 
my  room.  (Jo  and  fetch  the  landlord  and 
the  police,"  he  said  to  Boots  in  a  tone  of 
command,  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
tendency  to  chattering  teeth. 


The  landlord  was  brought,  but,  careful 
for  the  reputation  of  Manylaws  as  a  quiet 
resting-place,  objected  to  calling  in  the 
police  at  this  stage. 

"  We  are  quite  enough,"  he  said,  "  to 
account  for  one  burglar,  or  even  two. 
When  we  catch  them,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  whistle  for  the  police." 

Then  Mr.  Hosier  told  his  story,  which 
proved  scarcely  less  thrilling  than  Mr. 
Cripplegate's.  He  had  fallen  asleep  soon 
after  he  got  into  bed.  How  long  he  slept 
he  could  not  say.  Was  awakened  by  hear- 
ing someone  cautiously  dragging  his  port- 
manteau across  the  floor.  He  had  placed 
it  against  the  doorway  leading  to  room 
No.  23,  principally  as  being  a  convenient 
spot,  partly  with  a  vague  idea  of  barricading 
the  passage,  the  door  opening  into  his 
room.  He  had  had  a  fire  in  his  room  all 
evening.  It  was  brightly  burning  when  he 
fell  asleep.  That  the  night  must  be 
pretty  well  advanced  was  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  fire  was  almost 
out.  He  could  not  see  the  grate,  since  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  bed  was  a 
screen  ;  but  over  the  top  of  it  there  flashed 
a  faint  light,  the  dying  effort  of  the 
smouldering  fire. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  screen  was  his 
portmanteau,  and  Someone  dragging  it 
into  more  convenient  position  for  opening 
and  rifling  its  contents. 

Mr.  Hosier,  in  the  trepidation  of  the 
moment  and  the  difficulty  of  making  up 
one's  mind  amid  the  disturbing  circum- 
stances, was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
grateful  for  the  screen  or  not.  If  it  were  not 
there,  he  could,  in  the  fitful  firelight, 
have  seen  what  was  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  portmanteau.  But 
then  the  nefarious  person  whose  attention 
at  the  moment  seemed  concentrated  on 
the  portmanteau  would  have  perceived 
his  presence,  and  might  have  resented  it. 

It  seemed  when  he  was  telling  the  story 
that  Mr.  Hosier  must  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  think  out  these  things. 
Probably  they  passed  through  his  mind 
with  lightning  flash. 

The  next  thing  he  was  aware  of  was  a 
shadowy  presence  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  screen  intently  regarding  him.  The 
fire  seemed  to  have  flickered  out,  but  there 
must  have  been  some  glow  from  cinders, 
for  the  otherwise  darkened  room  was  suf- 
fused by  a  light  which  brought  clearly  forth 
the  outlines  of  a  tall  figure  standing  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  I  thought  of  saying  '  Hallo  ! ' "  said 
Mr.  Hosier,  "  and  fancy  I  tried,  but  don't 
remember  any  sound.     I  could  not  see  a 
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face,  but  knew  the  figure  was  fixedly  looking 
at  me.  Its  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  me  like 
gimlets.  Then  it  turned  away  and  made 
straight  for  the  door  leading  out  into  the 
north  passage.  The  door  is  some  paces 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  the  figure 
seemed  to  reach  it  in  a  single  stride.  The 
glow  from  the  fireplace,  partly  intercepted 
by  the  screen,  was  so  faint  that  if  1  had 
been  going  for  the  door,  even  knowing 
the  room  pretty  well,  I  should  have 
fumbled  my  way  along  with  outstretched 
hands.  The  figure  went  straight  for  it, 
put  its  hand  unfalteringly  on  the  key, 
turned  it,  opened  the  door,  and  went  out, 
closing  the  door  after  it.  Just  as  it  dis- 
appeared there  was  another  flicker  of 
light  from  the  fireplace,  which  seemed — I 
suppose  I  was  upset,  but  so  it  seemed  to 
me — to  reflect  a  sort  of  blue  brimstony 
flame  round  the  tassel  on  the  figure's 
nightcap." 

"  The  tassel  on  the  figure's  nightcap  !  " 
cried  the  landlord,  turning  and  surveying 
the  tall  lean  figure  of  Mr.  Cripplegate,  who 
stood  listening  open-mouthed  to  this 
new  terror  of  the  dire  night.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Hosier,  will  you  allow  me  to  enter 
your  room  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  reply  the  landlord, 
who  had  added  his  own  candle  to  Mr. 
Cripplegate's  store,  strode  into  No.  24 
followed  by  the  chairman,  the  secretary, 
and  the  armed  men.  Walking  over  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  north  passage  he  tried 
and  found  it  unlocked.     "  Ah  !  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Mr.  Hosier.  "  It 
went  out  that  way." 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  And  there,"  continued  Mr.  Hosier, 
pointing  to  his  portmanteau  dragged 
half  way  across  the  floor  from  the  door 
opening  into  room  No.  23,  "is  where 
it  was  pecking  at  my  portmanteau  when 
I  woke." 


"Just  so,"  said  the  landlord,  skirting 
the  portmanteau  and  turning  the  handle  of 
the  door  leading  into  No.  23. 

The  porter  took  a  fresh  grip  of  his 
poker.  Boots  brought  his  faithful  broom- 
stick to  the  present.  Mr.  Hosier  thought 
he  would  get  into  bed,  and  Mr.  Cripple- 
gate  envied  him  the  opportunity. 

But  there  was  no  maddened  outrush  of  a 
trapped  marauder.  Room  23  was  empty, 
and  the  key  dangled  from  the  lock  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  outer  passage. 

"  Mr.  Cripplegate,"  said  the  landlord 
sternly,  "  do  you  ever  walk  in  your 
sleep  ?  " 

"  N — n — not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said 
Mr.  Cripplegate,  his  tongue  faltering  with 
a  new  fresh  fear. 

"  What  did  you  have  for  supper  last 
night  ?  " 

"  Oysters  and  stout,"  replied  Mr. 
Cripplegate  meekly,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
witness-box. 

"And  toasted  cheese," added  Mr.  Hosier, 
brightening  up,  as  a  new  light  broke  in  on 
the  tangled  situation. 

"  And  toasted  cheese.  Very  good,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  Well,  gentlemen,  1  '11  bid 
you  good-night,  and  I  hope  you  '11  make 
up  for  loss  of  sleep." 

So  the  landlord  went  away,  the  porter 
returned  the  poker  to  the  hall  fireplace, 
Boots  replaced  the  broomstick,  Mr.  Crip- 
plegate took  off  his  dress  clothes  and  slunk 
into  bed.  Mr.  Hosier  also  returned  to  bed. 
But  first  of  all  he  locked  the  door  leading 
into  Room  No.  23. 

"  Cripplegate  's  an  excellent  fellow,"  he 
murmured  ;  "a  good  father  of  a  family 
and  a  faithful  clerk.  But  if  he 's  going  to 
take  a  fresh  walk  to-night,  he  may  as  well 
go  out  by  the  other  door.  Wonderful  how 
coming  out  through  my  room  he  should, 
in  his  sleep,  have  stumbled  on  the  other 
route  back." 
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By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


AN  American,  says  legend,  once  con- 
descended to  walk  through  the 
Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  When  he  returned 
to  his  hotel,  an  English  acquaintance 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  pictures. 
"  Well,  not  much,"  answered  the  candid 
Yankee.     "  All  Biblical  subjects." 

Now,  that  is  emphatically  not  the  way  to 
approach  Italian  art.  If  you  wish  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  it — 
that  acute  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of 
giving  to  those  who  love  it — you  must 
come  to  it  in  a  far  other  and  more  dis- 
criminative spirit.  You  must  be  content 
to  put  yourself  into  the  mediaeval  Italian 
attitude  ;  to  steep  yourself  in  its  atmo- 
sphere ;  to  believe  profoundly  in  saints 
and  Madonna ;  to  learn  their  symbols, 
their  legends,  their  attributes ;  to  look  at 
the  pictures  as  the  men  for  whose  churches 
or  palaces  they  were  painted  originally 
looked  at  them.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  am  going  to  take  to-day  a  single  Italian 
painting — an  altar-piece  of  Francia's,  re- 
produced on  the  next  page — and  explain, 
as  well  as  my  own  lights  will  allow  me, 
how  much  of  thought  and  work  Francia 
himself  put  into  it. 

The  picture  hangs  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
gems  of  our  British  collection.  But 
Francia,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  paint 
it  for  this  or  any  other  gallery  ;  he  painted 
it  for  a  church,  as  the  chief  ornament  of 
an  altar.  Originally  it  formed  the  lower 
half  of  an  altar-piece,  surmounted  by  the 
round-topped  picture  or  lunette  of  the 
Pieta,  which  now  hangs  close  beside  it ; 
both  were  commissioned  as  a  single  work 
by  the  Buonvisi  family  of  Lucca,  and 
placed  in  their  chapel  in  the  church  of 
San  Frediano  in  that  city,  whence  they 
were  purchased  later  by  the  Duke  of 
Lucca,  and  finally  sold  with  the  rest  of 
the  ducal  collection  in  England.  In 
order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
picture,  therefore,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  this  its  original  destination. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  entire  group  is 
a   variant   on   the   common   early   Italian 


theme  of  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  the 
Holy  Infant,  surrounded  by  saints.  In 
general  scheme,  this  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  which  the  visitor  to  the  National 
Gallery  is  already  familiar  in  the  case  of 
the  Blenheim  Madonna,  the  great  Man- 
tegna,  the  beautiful  Borgognone,  and 
many  other  pictures  in  the  Italian  rooms. 
As  a  rule,  too,  the  saints  around  the 
throne  are  symmetrically  disposed — either 
one  on  each  side,  or  two,  or  three,  in 
appropriate  attitudes.  Thus,  in  the  Blen- 
heim Madonna,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
stands  on  the  spectator's  left,  and 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  on  his  right ;  in  the 
Mantegna,  the  corresponding  places  are 
filled  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen ;  and  in  the  Borgognone  by 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  But  in  the  Francia, 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  considering, 
the  saints  are  grouped  in  two  sets  or 
pairs,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left 
of  the  Madonna. 

The  very  first  point  the  spectator  notices, 
however,  is  the  unusual  fact  that  in  this 
Lucca  altar-piece  the  Madonna  is  not 
enthroned  alone  with  the  Child  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  as  happens  in  the  other 
instances  noted  above,  and  in  so  many 
similar  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  or 
elsewhere  ;  a  benign  -  looking  and  aged 
woman,  with  a  hood  or  wimple  and  a 
muffled  throat,  shares  the  seat  with  our 
Lady.  Now,  this  benign-looking  figure  is 
St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  hood  and  neck- 
kerchief  are  her  distinguishing  marks,  by 
which,  as  a  rule,  she  may  easily  be  recog- 
nised. Wherever  in  Italian  art  you  come 
across  St.  Anne  (with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions) you  may  know  her  by  this  snood 
and  by  the  muffled  throat,  which  are  her 
special  tokens.  Even  her  face  is  a  type,  as 
familiar  and  as  recognisable  to  the  Italians 
of  those  times  as  the  conventional  face  of 
the  Saviour  or  the  Madonna  to  modern 
Englishmen.  , 

Now,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  our  Lady  is   represented   alone 
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on  her  throne,  with   her  children  on  her  the  knees  of  St.  Anne,  while  she  herself 

lap,  whether  in  solitary  pictures  or  when  half  holds  her  playful  baby,  who  escapes 

flanked  by  saints  ;  but  in  some  few  altar-  from  her  arms  to  fondle  a  lamb  on  the 

pieces,    especially    those    painted    under  ground  beside  him.    But  another  picture  in 

Florentine     influence,    her     mother,    St.  the  National  Gallery  itself,  which  I  repro- 

Anne,  is   permitted   to  share  the  honours  duee  on  page  30,  forms  a  far  closer  parallel 
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of  the  heavenly  court  with  her.     One  of  to   the    central    group    in    this   particular 

the  best  -  known  works  which  thus  show  Franc ia.      It    is    an    exquisite    work    by 

us  these  three  personages  in  a  single  com-  (lirolamo     dai     Libri,     formerly    in     the 

position — St.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and  the  church    of    Santa    Maria    della    Scala   at 

Holy  Infant — is  the  graceful  painting  in  Verona ;  and  it  represents  the  Madonna 

the    Louvre,    attributed   {perhaps   a    little  seated  close  to  the  knees  of  St.  Anne,  but 

doubtfully)  to   Leonardo.     In  that  charm-  holding   her   naked   child   on    her   knees 

ing  group  the  Madonna  actually  sits  upon  before  her.     For  perfection  of  finish  and 
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jewel-like  purity  of  brilliant  colour  this  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  gems  in  our  national 
collection.  Contrary  to  custom,  St.  Anne's 
neck  is  here  bare,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  late  Venetian  pictures. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  differences 
exist  between  the  treatment  of  this  group  in 
the  Girolamo  and  the  Francia ;  for,  setting 
aside  the  purely  formal  point  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  women  are  reversed  in  the 
Veronese  picture,  there  is  the  more 
important  fact  that  the  one  is  a  Virgin 
Enthroned  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  while  in 
the  other,  the  Madonna  is  seated  quite 
humanly  in  a  trellised  rose-garden,  with 
the  vanquished  dragon  lying  dead  at 
her  feet.  This  rose-garden  recalls  the 
famous  Luini  at  Milan,  and  many  early 
Tuscan  or  Umbrian  Madonnas.  Fruits, 
again,  are  almost  invariable  accompani- 
ments of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  you  will 
see  them  frequently  in  Mantegna  and 
Carlo  Crivelli.  So  in  these  two  pictures 
Girolamo  places  a  lemon -tree  at  the 
Madonna's  back,  while  Francia  makes  his 
sympathetic  and  sweet-faced  St.  Anne 
offer  a  peach  to  the  Divine  Infant.  Such 
symbols  are  usually  treated  as  "  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit,"  but  they  really  descend  from 
earlier  pagan  usage. 

The  introduction  of  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  into  most  of  these  pictures  is 
probably  due  to  Florentine  influences, 
for  St.  Anne  was  a  very  favourite  saint 
at  Florence.  Her  popularity  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  insurrection  which 
drove  Walter  of  Brienne  out  of  the  city 
took  place  on  St.  Anne's  Day,  and  her 
festival  was  therefore  ever  after  regarded 
as  a  high  holiday  by  the  Florentines.  The 
sweet  little  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne — a  most  ethereal  baby  boy — I 
take  to  be  equally  a  Florentine  introduction ; 
indeed  the  familiar  group  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  the  baby  figure  of  the 
ascetic  saint  was  due  in  its  origin  to 
Florentine  sculptors.  For  St.  John  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city  by  the  Arno, 
so  that  his  conspicuous  presence  in  this 
work  is  perhaps  a  courtly  compliment 
paid  by  the  Buonvisi  family  to  their  power- 
ful neighbours. 

These  four  central  figures  being  thus 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  let  us  turn  to 
the  other  saints,  who  are  grouped  around 
in  ecstatic  adoration.  To  the  spectator's 
left  stands  St.  Sebastian,  the  Christian 
Adonis,  in  what  one  may  call  his  most 
characteristic  type — naked  save  for  a  loin- 
cloth, and  shot  through  with  arrows.  A 
noble  and  beautiful  St.  Sebastian  he  is  too, 
with  his  saintly  face  of  mute  endurance, 


and  his  youthful  nude  figure,  second  only, 
perhaps,  to  the  unapproachable  Sodoma, 
who  breaths  his  life  away  so  sweetly  on  the 
walls  of  the  Uffizi.  Now,  St.  Sebastian  is 
the  patron  saint  against  the  plague,  and 
his  appearance  in  this  group  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Buonvisi  to  gain 
his  very  present  help  in  time  of  pestilence. 
Arrows  are  always  the  symbol  of  disease, 
both  for  Christian  and  pagan.  That  is 
why  the  arrow-smitten  martyr  is  such  a 
favourite  saint  all  over  Italy,  but  especially 
in  Venice  and  along  the  Adriatic  coast, 
where  intercourse  with  the  East  made  that 
mediaeval  scourge  a  frequent  visitant. 
You  can  trace  through  various  forms  the 
evolution  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  walls  of 
the  National  Gallery  better,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  saint  save  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  If  you  live  in  London,  drop 
in  there  to-morrow  to  follow  out  this  hint ; 
and  pay  special  attention  to  two  dainty 
Crivellis,  which  alone  are  worth  going  many 
miles  to  visit. 

Next  to  St.  Sebastian  stands  a  bald- 
headed  and  long-bearded  saint  with  a 
sword  in  his  hands,  whom  you  know  at 
once  by  those  signs  to  be  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  mildly  intellectual  type  of 
face,  the  bald  head,  the  pointed  beard, 
are  all  of  them  as  conventional  as  that 
"sword  of  the  spirit"  which  forms  the 
well-known  attribute  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  While  you  are  at 
the  National  Gallery,  too,  you  might 
verify  this  point  as  well  in  several  early 
Tuscan  and  Venetian  pictures,  contrasting 
especially  the  bluff  fisherman  face  and 
short  round  beard  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  with  the  more  thoughtful 
features  and  student  -  like  figure  of  the 
Hellenist  of  Tarsus.  You  will  observe, 
of  course,  that  all  these  flanking  saints 
stand  on  the  level  floor  of  the  heavenly 
palace,  with  its  parti-coloured  marbles, 
while  the  Madonna  and  her  mother  art- 
raised,  as  is  usual,  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
which  bears  unobtrusively  near  its  summit 
the  name  of  the  painter,  with  his  modest 
description  of  "  Francia  the  Goldsmith." 

The  space  just  beneath  the  throne  is 
fittingly  occupied  by  the  baby  St.  John, 
whose  conventional  attributes  of  the 
camel's-hair  cloak,  the  tiny  reed  cross, 
and  the  scroll  with  its  legend  of  "  Ecce 
Agnus  Dei"  are  known  to  everyone. 
According  to  established  Church  etiquette, 
the  cousin  of  the  Saviour  ranks  second 
after  the  Madonna  in  the  saintly  hierarchy. 
Just  beyond  him,  again,  and  close  to  the 
hem  of  St.  Anne's  robe,  stands  a  dreamy- 
looking   saint   in    a    highly    embroidered 
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deacon's  robe,  who  bears  in  his  left  a 
palm  of  martyrdom,  and  in  his  right  the 
tell-tale  gridiron,  which  shows  him  at  once 
to  be  the  roasted  St.  Lawrence.  The 
magnificent  robe  is  common  in  repre- 
sentations of  "  the  courteous  Spaniard  "  ; 
sometimes  it  is  there,  I  believe,  in  com- 
pliment to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  but  often 
it  is  merely  due  to  the  artist's  desire  to 
enrich  the  colour  and  design  of  the 
picture.  Finally,  on  the  extreme  right, 
we  find  a  monastic  saint  in  very  light 
robes,  who  is  sometimes  (erroneously) 
identified  with  San  Frediano,  the  patron 
of  the  church  for  which  the  picture  was 
painted,  but  who  is  shown  by  his  dress  to 
be  really  St.  Romuald,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Camaldolesi. 

Now,  I  do  not  quite  know  why  these 
particular  saints  are  thus  grouped  together. 
Often  enough,  indeed,  the  reason  for  such 
selections  is  perfectly  plain.  The  picture, 
let  us  say,  is  a  votive  offering  against  the 
plague,  and  then  it  will  most  likely  repre- 
sent the  plague  -  saints,  Sebastian  and 
Roch,  balanced  by  the  doctor  -  saints, 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  surrounding  the 
throne  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  Or  it  may  be 
a  family  altar  -  piece,  and  then  it  will 
contain  the  patron  saints  of  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  various  children,  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  But  here  we  do  not  know 
enough   about  the  circumstances  of  the 


chapel  to  speak  with  certainty.  I  suspect, 
from  the  general  air  of  the  work,  that 
the  Buonvisi  were  a  family  of  Flo'rehtine 
sympathies  ;  Paolo  and  Lorenzo  may 
have  been  the  names  of  two  principal 
members  of  the  house,  which  would 
account  for  the  placing  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Lawrence  nearest  to  the  foot  of  the 
Madonna's  throne.  But  I  have  said 
enough  at  least  to  show  in  what  light  such 
a  picture  should  be  regarded ;  the  rest  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment.  The 
saintly  face  of  the  Madonna,  the  devo- 
tional spirit  that  animates  the  whole  work, 
the  spacious  sense  of  architectural  sur- 
roundings, the  technical  perfection  of 
Francia's  skilful  hand,  the  exquisite  colour — 
harmony  in  dresses  and  accessories,  will  be 
obvious  to  everybody. 

It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
worthiest  work  (taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  still  lovelier  Pieta)  of  the  great  painter 
who  produced  it — one  of  the  purest  and 
most  spiritual  of  the  later  Renaissance. 
But  these  things  you  can  learn  from  actual 
inspection  of  the  picture  as  it  hangs  ;  while 
as  for  Francia's  place  in  the  history  and 
evolution  of  art,  is  it  not  written  in  Kugler 
and  the  other  systematists  ?  My  aim  is 
humbler.  I  wish  only  to  show  what  Francia 
was  painting  in  this  beautiful  work.  As  it 
took  a  great  artist  many  months  to  produce 
it,  it  may  surely  take  us  one  short  half-hour 
to  decipher  his  meaning. 


CHAMOIS  -  STALKING. 


By     W.     A.     BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


4  VAST  mass  of  romantic  rubbish  has 
been  written  since  the  days  of 
us  about  the  chamois,  and  while 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  animals  when 
pursued  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner 
give  better  sport,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
round  none  other  have  tradition  and  legend 
woven  such  a  nimbus  of  unapproachable- 
ness  as  is  the  case  with  the  mountain-buck 
of  the  Alps,  concerning  the  chase  of  which 
the  writer  proposes  to  offer  some  personal 
observations  garnered  in  the  course  of 
some  thirty  years. 

Chamois  are  hunted  either  by  stalking 
or  by  driving  them  by  means  of  beaters, 
who,  if  successful  in  their  endeavours, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
oblige  the  game  to  pass  certain  posts 
where  the  guns  participating  in  the  hunt 
are  hidden.  Between  this  and  stalking  . 
there  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  as  to 
their  sportsmanlike  attributes,  but  as  not 
everybody  can  turn  chamois-stalker  or 
remain  one  beyond  early  middle  age,  both 
aspects  of  chamois -shooting  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice  if  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  the  subject. 

Taking  chamois-stalking  first,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  long  purse,  en- 
abling one  to  possess  extensive  tracts  of 
wild  country  where  trained  keepers  pre- 
vent poaching,  removes  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  stalker  of  humbler  rank, 
pursuing  game  in  unpreserved  ground,  has 
to  face.  But  money  can  do  even  more, 
for  in  such  carefully  guarded  preserves  a 
network  of  paths,  skilfully  laid  out  on 
precipitous  ground,  where  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  such  artificial  assistance  could 
be  given  to  the  hunter,  makes  chamois- 
stalking  as  easy,  or  perhaps  easier,  than 
is  deer-stalking  in  Scotland.  If  a  few 
personal  reminiscences  be  not  considered 
out  of  place  I  might,  perhaps,  mention 
that  from  schoolboy's  days,  when  under 
the  guidance  of  my  father's  head  keeper  I 
roamed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  chamois 
ground,  I  have  followed  this  agile  animal 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  under 
varying  circumstances.  As  my  eye  ranges 
over  a  goodly  collection  of  the  small  black 
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horns  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  in  which  these  lines  are  penned,  it 
instinctively  seeks  a  small  group  of  these 
trophies,  bagged,  not  in  luxuriously 
"pathed"  preserves,  where  one  attendant 
keeper  carries  the  sportsman's  rifle, 
another  makes  easy  his  path,  while  a 
third  keeps  watch  ahead,  but  trophies 
which  were  the  hard-earned  reward  of 
honest  stalking  on  mountains  where  game 
was  unpreserved  and,  therefore,  scarce ; 
where  it  was  as  much  the  .quarry  of  the 
wily  native  hunter,  keen  of  instinct, 
strong  of  muscle,  and  enduring  as  only 
men  botn  to  it  can  become,  as  it  was  that 
of  the  stranger  within  those  rocky  fast- 
nesses. 

To  succeed  -where  the  hardy  son  of  the 
mountains  .has  failed  is,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  as  true  a  test  of  the  stuff 
you  are  made  of  as  is  the  race  on  the 
cinder-track  or  in  the  racing-shell,  with 
champions  as  your  opponents. 

The    mountain  valley  of  X is  a 

branch  glen  of  the  broad  Inn  river  valley 
in  North  Tyrol.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
defile,  inhabited  only  for  the  first  third  of 
its  length,  the  rest  being  either  forest- 
land,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  from  which 
vast  supplies  of  fine  timber  are  drifted  out 
on  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  stream  which 
has  worn  for  itself  a  deep  gorge ;  or  it  is 
Alpine  pasturage,  where  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  the  cattle  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  are  turned  out  under 
the  care  of  male  or  female  herders,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  live  in  primitive  little 
huts  made  of  logs,  more  picturesque  to 
look  at  than  comfortable  to  live  in.  Only 
peasants  inhabit  the  valley,  which  is 
practically  one  big  game  preserve,  of 
which  they  are  the  proprietors  and 
keepers  at  the  same  time.  The  only  two 
individuals  who  are  not  peasants  by 
occupation — namely,  the  priest  and  the 
schoolmaster — are  peasants  by  birth,  who 
by  dint  of  superior  intelligence  have 
gained  the  positions  they  hold ;  and  even 
the  latter,  like  every  able-bodied  male  in 
the  whole  valley,  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
devoting    every  spare    hour    during    the 
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I'rt.Htt.'i  .\r.'X'.-4  pr-v-r.*"!  :"''».'•:•.•.•  v.-lo:._f- 
ing  to  th<-  K;ng  of  Jia-.&ria.  to  o:.e  ••.:'  *.:.-r 
Ar'.hduke*  of  Au-.tria,  '*:A  to  -orne  A •--*.: r.ar; 
noblemen,  our  p'-a*.ant  fnend-.  wosM  ;.&■•».■ 
long  ago  kilb-d  off  their  -stoek.  A-.  ::  >. 
th«  majority  of  the  yuan*-.  obtained  by  :h*-ra 
along  th«-  boundary- *  of  their  shoot  ha-.*: 
<  orne  over  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  adjoining  prevrve.s. 

'1  he  goal  of  the  little  expedition  which 
I  am  proposing  to  dev  ribe  di<l  not  lie, 
however,  oil  the  boundary,  hut  rather  in 
the  centrally  situated  chamois  -  ground, 
whh  h  was  the  horn*-,  I  knew,  of  several 
vrry  wary  old  bin  ks,  who  had  hitherto 
nut  i  ceded  in  est  aping  the  hullet.s  of  their 
numerous  enemies.  ()tw.  of  these  chamois 
I  had  wi-ii  wmif  weeks  previously,  and  my 
glasses  enabled  me  to  perceive  that  it  was 
a  Inn  k  of  rare  size.  Ascertaining  from 
tin*  man  who  had  last  visited  this  locality 
that  this  veteran  was  still  among  the 
living,  I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  bag 
the  prize. 

Chamois,  it  must  be  premised  here,  do 
not  by  any  means  live  exclusively  on 
gfoimd  above  timber-line,  as  might  be 
supposed  I  mm  most  of  the  pictorial 
liexi  riptions  of  this  animal.  During  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  the  old  males 
keep  aloof  from  the  females  and  young 
by,  which  latter,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the 
elevated  ridges  and  barren  rocks  where 
vegetation  no  longer  thrives.  In  these 
breezy  regions  theyare  difficult  to  approach, 
us  their  surroundings  do  not  offer  cover  to 
the  hunter  to  hide  his  approach,  and  while 
the  Iciuulc  chamois*  innate  watchfulness 
leads  her  to  select  just  such  open  and 
exposed  playgrounds,  where  she  can  spy 
danger  from  afar,  the  old  bucks  prefer  to 
loam  solitary  through  the  upper  fringe  of 
•nboieal  \c gelation.  Here,  in  the  cool 
tdiudc  ol  t  litis,  in  the  near  vicinity,  if 
possible,  i>l  snow -pate  lies,  which,  in  the  lee 
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<=.  rise  devour- 
.  these  s2y  old 
rCj  existence, 
:sl*  25  possible 
.rr.-.-i'.j  avoiding 
zJzL  eyes  could 
~z  arocs  ledges 
riize*  for  these 
zra^f.  in  conse- 
rve*: the  same 
ii;  3.-  :-.r:I;.  1.  ^r-i.rzzzz.  whose  daily 
-s-T-.-r    .::.-»  t.'.-z'.v  —    walking  from 

T;.-.-  •".'.'.    .haz.:?   :•:'   xt^^  these  old 

>-j^-r-  ■*:::.  z.  .har..*  ■::"  a  >h-;-:  i>  to  be  on 
::.-.-  jr.ur. :  a:  :hr  ~r>t  >^p  of  daylight, 
■a ':.-::.  ::.'.■;.  arr  ?:LI .- .::  ir?iiz.$.  frequenting' 
:'  ,z  :':.:-  :  .ri-  •;*.•  .-:-■:>  where  the  sparsely 
r/a::..'  b-t  ••x--ei:r.fc'Iv  succulent  herbs 
v-T.i.-i  ar'.-  :r.-.-:r  aviurite  diet  are  found 
Ll:r.£:?.jr  :o  ledi'..-?  ar.  i  steep  slopes,  while 
th«:  rar.ker  zra*-e<  Nourishing  in  the 
wo>S  proper  are  rarely  touched  by  these 
epi'.urea  of  the  Alp-.  As  they  stop  feed- 
ing and  almo-t  immediately  retreat  to 
dense  cover  as  >oon  as  the  sun  shows  up, 
the  above  chance  is  the  only  one — sith  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  moments  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  or  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  they  rise  from  their  couch 
to  stretch  their  limbs — upon  which  the 
stalker  can  count.  Hut  to  be  on  the 
ground  at  peep  tt  day  means  either  sleep- 
ing out  under  a  handy  tree  or  a  tedious 
and  often  riskful  scramble  over  danger- 
ous ground  or  along  the  brink  of  deep 
precipices  in  the  dark,  aided,  at  best,  by 
the  fitful  light  of  a  small  lantern,  and  that 
only  if  the  stalker  knows,  so  to  speak,  every 
inch  of  the  ground  before  him,  or  broken 
bones,  if  not  a  broken  neck,  will  add 
another  victim  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  venturesomeness 
in  the  chase  of  the  chamois. 

The  Weisse  (fries  was  the  name  of 
the  spot  to  which  1  am  about  to  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  me  one  autumn  day. 
It  is  a  deep  gorge  a  couple  of  miles  long, 
consisting  of  precipitous  slopes  of  con- 
siderable height,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flows  a  mountain  torrent,  to  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  but  rarely  penetrate,  so  deep  is 
the  channel  which  the  stream  has  worn 
for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is 
accessible  only  in  a  few  spots ;  but  from 
one  or  two  ledges  about  halfway  down 
one  side,  to  which  a  good  climber  can  get 
by  a  careful  use  id*  the  branches  of  dwarf- 
pines,  by  which  he  can  let  himself 
down,  an  extensive  view  tit'  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gorge  can  be  gained.  This 
latter  precipice   is  seamed  by  numerous 
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little  ledges  too  narrow  and  broken  for 
human  foot,  but  safe  enough  for  the 
wonderfully  sure-footed  chamois.  Here 
and  there  are  dense  beds  of  stunted  dwarf 
pine  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high  ensconced  under 
overhanging  bits  of  rock,  and  thus  prac- 
tically unapproachable  save  by  means  of  a 


back  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders — filled 
with  "  grub  "  for  twenty- four  hours,  a  cape 
and  a  rug  of  Loden  (the  native  frieze, 
which  turns  rain)  and  my  single-barrelled 
Holland,  shooting  the  45*90  Winchester 
cartridge,  made  up  my  kit.  Light  enough 
not    to    impede    climbing,   a   five    hours' 


WAITING  FOR  THE  MIST  TO  CLEAR  AWAY. 


long  rope  and  men  to  let  one  down  from 
above — an  emergency  to  which  one  has 
now  and  again  to  resort  to  get  at  wounded 
or  dead  chamois.  In  these  patches  the 
bucks  lie  up  during  the  day,  and  there 
they  are  as  safe  from  human  molestation 
as  were  they  dozens  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  Jager. 

My  Ruck-sack — a  canvas  bag  with  two 
strong  straps  through  which  the  arms 
are  looped,  thus  distributing  the  weight 
the  bag  may  contain  on  the  small  of  the 


walk  from  the  main  Inn  valley  brought 
me  to  the  Alp-hut  nearest  to  my  goal 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  in  a  borrowed 
frying-pan,  I  cooked  for  myself  a  sub- 
stantial Schmarn,  a  native  dish  consist- 
ing of  butter,  flour,  salt,  and  water,  the 
first-named  preponderating,  and  after  a 
chat  with  the  cheery  peasant  lass,  the 
guardian  of  her  father's  cattle  in  this 
elevated  solitude,  where  for  weeks  she 
would  not  see  a  stranger's  face,  I  proceeded 
on  my  tramp.     A  couple  of  hours'  walk, 
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first  through  fine  forests,  then  across  some 
rocky  slopes,  brought  me  to  the  brink  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Weissc  Gries.  Some 
six  hundred  feet  below  me  lay  the 
stream,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  descent  to 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  impossibility,  for 
apparently  there  was  not  an  inch  of  foot- 
hold visible  between  the  point  one  stood 
on  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  below.  But 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  one  side  and 
craning  over  the  brink  one  perceived  that 
a  sort  of  gully  or  chimney,  perfectly  vertical 
in  direction,  but  supplied  at  brief  intervals 
with  stunted  dwarf  pines  growing  in  the 
cracks  of  the  rocks  and  pushing  their 
branches  out  horizontally  into  space, 
offered  the  means  of  descending  by  letting 
oneself  down  from  bush  to  bush.  A 
hundred  feet  down  ledges  of  varying 
breadth,  but  always  of  an  uncomfortable 
slope  outwards,  enabled  one  to  gain  a 
protruding  "  nose "  of  rock,  which  was 
one  of  the  places  already  alluded  to  as 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  declivity  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canon.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  descend  in  broad  daylight 
to  this  spot  without  exposing  oneself  to 
the  view  of  any  chamois  lying  up  on  the 
opposite  side,  I  decided  to  defer  my 
descent  till  dawn  next  morning,  when  I 
hoped  to  effect  an  approach  without  being 
seen.  The  remaining  daylight — the  sun 
had  gone  down  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
brink  of  the  gorge — I  used  to  spy  the 
ground  from  above  and  to  hunt  up  the 
most  inviting  tree  under  which  the  night 
might  be  passed  with  least  discomfort. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  and  as  star  after  star  became 
visible  in  the  pale  blue  heavens  the 
absolute  stillness  that  reigned  made  the 
scene  all  the  more  impressive.  It  was  only 
when  the  chilly  mist  rose  from  the  pro- 
found depth,  now  yawning  dark  and  gloomy 
at  my  side,  that  I  was  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  back  to  my  camp- 
tree  before  it  was  quite  dark.  A  little 
spring  close  at  hand  and  a  small  alu- 
minium cup-shaped  boiler,  using  spirits 
of  wine,  enabled  me  to  cook  a  cup  of 
cocoa,  which  helped  to  wash  down  the 
cold  meat  of  which  my  supper  consisted. 
A  layer  of  pine  -  boughs,  piled  in  the 
scientific  manner  one  had  learnt  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  —  a  capital  school  for 
learning  all  kinds  of  camping-out  dodges — 
made  a  comfortable  bed,  on  which,  covered 
with  my  Loden  cape,  I  soon  was  fast 
asleep.  I  woke  up  somewhat  late,  for  it 
was  already  almost  "  shooting  light,"  and 
had  it  not  been  that  rising  mist  promised 
to  hide  my  descent  down  to  the  "  nose  " 


there  would  have  been  no  time  left  for  the 
light  breakfast  with  which  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  fortify  oneself  before  starting 
out.  It  was  chilly  and  decidedly  damp 
work  getting  down  to  the  "  nose,"  for  the 
bushes,  to  which  one  had  to  cling  for  dear 
life,  were  dripping  with  dew,  and  the  dense 
mist  that  kept  rising  from  the  depth  of 
the  gorge  chilled  one  to  the  bone.  Long 
before  1  reached  the  point  of  view  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  stitch  on  my  body,  for 
there  was  no  escaping  the  heavy  shower  of 
wet  that  came  down  from  every  branch 
as  one  caught  hold  of  bush  after  bush. 
Where  the  chimney  ended  the  ledges 
commenced,  and  to  get  from  one  ledge  to 
the  next  one  below  one  had  to  depend 
again  on  dwarf  pines  to  assist  the  descent, 
and  as  these  were  often  wide  apart,  it  was 
slow,  zigzag  work,  requiring  surefooted- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
Louder  and  louder  one  heard  the  sound 
of  the  torrent  in  the  gorge  below,  which, 
however,  remained  hidden  from  view  by 
the  mist  which  hung  heavily  between  the 
chilly  walls  forming  the  canon.  As  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  to  this 
spot,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  one 
and  only  route  to  the  point  of  view  I  was 
striving  to  gain  ;  but,  finally,  I  saw  the 
shape  of  the  "  nose "  or  promontory 
faintly  outlined  through  the  dank  mist. 
Just  behind  it,  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
there  was  a  miniature  cave-like  recess,  to 
which,  by  going  on  hands  and  knees  and 
creeping  along  a  narrow  ledge,  one  could 
gain  access.  Here  I  determined  to  await 
the  lifting  of  the  mist,  which  I  knew 
would  occur  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  the  upper  strata  of  air,  for  down  to 
the  "  nose  "  itself  only  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun  could  penetrate.  As  the 
layers  of  fleecy  mist  overhead  gradually 
became  more  luminous,  and  the  demi-jour 
gloom  slowly  gave  way  to  full  daylight, 
one  could  watch  those  sublime  effects 
produced  by  the  lifting  of  the  filmy  haze, 
and  its  gradual  melting  away  under  the 
influence  of  warm  sunshine  upon  the 
upper  aerial  regions. 

Rift  after  rift  in  the  haze  disclosed 
details  on  the  opposite  precipice.  Not 
more  than  1 20  yards  across  from  side  to 
side,  the  distance  seemed  on  these  occa- 
sions much  less.  Thus  when  a  stunted 
bush  growing  from  a  minute  crack  in  the 
face  of  the  rock  right  opposite  my  place 
of  ambush  became  visible  to  me,  it  seemed 
almost  close  enough  to  hit  the  little  bird 
sitting  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  with 
a  stone.  But  the  little  bird  was  not  so 
small   after  all,   for  when  with  a  harsh 
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croak  it  flew  off,  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 
large  Alpine  jay.  Looking  again,  one's 
eyes  no  longer  misled  by  optical  delusion, 
the  bush  was  discovered  to  be  a  pine  that 
had  thrust  its  gnarled  trunk  far  out  over 
the  precipice.  But  all  this  was  by-play, 
hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  for  one  was 
anxiously  peering  into  the  slowly  dis- 
solving haze  out  of  which  the  further- 
off  details  took  shape  only  too  slowly, 
for  the  object  one  was  looking  for  was 
neither  tree  nor  rock,  but  game.  Cold 
work  was  this  waiting  for  the  mist  to  clear 
away,  sitting  on  a  bit  of  rock  with  not  an 
inch  of  room  to  spare,  not  even  enough  on 
which  to  perform  a  cabby's  shuffle.  But 
everything  has  an  end,  and  even  down 
that  clammy  gorge  mist  and  cold  finally 
felt  the  effect  of  a  glorious  sun  and 
bright  sky,  to  which  the  more  favoured 
regions  above  were  being  treated.  But 
my  gaze  ranged  in  vain  along  the  nearer 
ledges  and  protrusions  of  the  opposite 
cliff:  "not  at  home  to  visitors"  appeared 
to  be  the  orders  of  the  old  buck  with 
whom  I  was  so  anxious  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance. But  if  anybody  has  to  be  patient  it 
is  certainly  the  chamois-stalker,  for  might 
not  the  very  animal  one  is  looking  for  be 
quietly  grazing  behind  yonder  bed  of 
dwarf  pine,  which  is  just  high  enough  to 
screen  it  from  one's  view  ?  Or  might  not 
that  protruding  knob  of  rock,  with  a  patch 
of  grass  the  size  of  a  dining-table,  and  of 
almost  perpendicular  slope,  be  hiding 
behind  it  from  the  anxious  stalker  that 
sought-for  form  ?  A  hasty  step  from  one's 
ambush,  a  whiff  of  tainted  air,  or  a  pebble 
loosened  by  the  foot  would  assuredly  be 
answered  in  that  case  by  the  ominouS 
whistle  of  the  keen  -  scented  chamois 
wherewith  the  alarm  is  carried  to  its  com- 
panions, be  they  ever  so  distant. 

The  telescope  sank  wearily  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  give  up  further 
spying  into  what  appeared  a  perfectly 
gameless  region,  when  suddenly  I  per- 
ceived a  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  what  I 
felt  sure  had  but  a  minute  before  been  a 
spotless  little  snow-patch  occupying  a  ledge 
close  to  the  commencement  of  the  gorge. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  what  a  moment's 
examination  with  the  glass  showed  the 
spot  to  be — namely,  a  chamois,  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  which  I  had  but  little 
doubt.  It  was  the  patriarch  of  the  gorge. 
How  to  get  at  him  v,  ,  of  course,  the 
next  question,  but  it  was  r  asked  than 

answered,  for  the  ii      "    unir  ground  was 
a  precipice  even  had  it 

been  p<  jng  which 


one  could  creep  till  shooting  range  was 
reached.  No  such  means  of  approach 
being  available,  I  had  to  take  refuge  in 
the  only  remaining  resource — namely,  try 
and  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  out  of  sight  of  the  chamois, 
proceed  along  the  water  -  course  to 
a  point  beneath  the  buck,  and  then 
trust  to  luck  to  find  means  of  getting 
sufficiently  high  up  on  the  walls  opposite 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  my  quarry.  I  am 
very  sure  that  had  I  known  what  was 
in  store  for  me  I  would  have  given  up  the 
plan,  but  never  having  been  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  I  was  unaware  of  the 
true  nature  of  this  route.  Dwarf  pines 
festooning  with  their  pendent  boughs 
my  side  of  the  precipice  assisted  me 
materially  in  effecting  the  descent  into 
the  chilly  depth.  When  I  reached  the 
water's  edge  —  if,  indeed,  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  edge  to  a  body  of 
water  flowing  most  of  the  time  between 
perfectly  smooth  walls  of  rock  rising 
sheer  up  and  showing  plainly  by  parallel 
lines  of  slimy  moss  the  high  -  water 
mark  of  the  previous  spring — I  saw  at 
once  that  the  only  means  of  getting  along 
was  to  take  to  the  water  and  wade. 
The  water  was  disagreeably  cold,  uncom- 
fortably deep  (reaching  nearly  up  to  my 
waist),  and  dangerously  swift  in  places,  but 
the  picture  of  the  buck  at  the  end  of  the 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  wading  was 
too  attractive  not  to  outweigh  the  discom- 
forts of  that  watery  promenade.  And 
watery  it  was  in  all  conscience,  for  the 
descent  of  the  stream  in  the  canon  was 
rapid,  causing  numerous  miniature  water- 
falls to  be  formed.  It  is  true  they  were  only 
a  few  feet  in  height,  but  considering  that 
the  smooth  waterworn  walls  on  either  side 
failed  to  offer  the  faintest  foothold,  one 
was  forced  to  climb  as  best  one  could 
down  the  waterfalls,  clinging  to  protruding 
stones  or  cracks  in  the  rock,  and  getting, 
of  course,  drenched  in  the  process.  It 
must  have  taken  me  more  than  an  hour  to 
get  over  the  intervening  four  hundred  yards 
and  to  succeed  in  reaching  a  point  where 
I  judged  I  was  beneath  the  buck.  From 
there  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  again. 
A  side  stream  coming  in  at  this  point  at 
right  angles  made  possible  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  so  only  to  winged  crea- 
tures. A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  well 
up  on  the  walls  of  this  little  side  canon, 
and  about  to  turn  the  corner,  which 
according  to  my  calculation  would  bring 
me  into  view  of  the  buck.  I  was  not  far 
out  in  my  forecast,  but  the  animal  had  in 
the  interval  moved  to  another  patch  of 
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snow  a  trifle  beyond  the  one  I  had  seen 
him  on.  The  buttress  of  rock,  on  the 
top  of  which  grew  a  dwarf  pine,  was  a 
good  place  to  shoot  from,  and  the  buck  was 
standing   perfectly    motionless,   regarding 


excuse  for  missing  my  quarry.  The 
spasmodic  leap  as  my  bullet  struck  him,  a 
trifle  high  and  six  inches  too  far  back,  told 
its  tale  ;  but  the  buck  was  not  yet  by  anv 
means   mv   meat,    for   he  made  off,   and. 
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something  that  had  attracted  his  attention 
in  the  direction  away  from  the  one  where 
now  real  danger  was  threatening  him.  He 
was  nearly  broadside  on  to  me,  and  the 
distance  was  under  tw.>  hundred  yards;  so, 
putting  my  hat  on  the  roek  to  rest  the 
rifle  on,  and  waiting  a  minute  or  two  to 
let  lungs  and  heart  resume  their  normal 
action,  there   would   have   been  but  little 


what  was  strange,  came  towards  me, 
as  he  evidently  was  endeavouring  to 
return  to  his  usual  home  in  the  more 
inaccessible  part  of  the  gorge.  Two 
or  three  minutes  later,  however,  when  he 
was  already  almost  opposite  me,  he  came 
tumbling  down  the  cliff  and  lodged  on  a 
ledge  not  far  from  the  bottom.  Death 
had    evidently    overtaken    him    suddenly. 
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and  his  legs  collapsing  under  him,  he 
had  toppled  over,  and  was  now  lying  in 
about  as  unapproachable  a  spot  as  there 
was  in  the  gorge.  Entirely  un-get-atable 
from  beneath,  for  the  ledge  practically 
overhung  the  water  -  course  fifty  feet 
below,  the  sole  means  of  reaching  the 
body  was  by  means  of  a  rope  from 
above. 

It  was  only  late  that  evening,  when, 
assisted  by  three  men  and  a  stout  rope, 
half  the  time  scrambling  along  ledges 
where-  unassisted   bv  the   latter.   I  would 


never  have  dared  to  tread,  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  spot,  and,  slinging 
a  line  round  the  body  of  the  buck,  saw 
him  hoisted  up,  whither  I  soon  followed 
him.  Fortunately,  his  horns  had  remained 
intact,  though  there  were  few  bones  in  his 
body  of  which  the  same  could  be  said. 
There  they  hang,  the  black,  polished-look- 
ing, sharply  tapering  crickeln  fastened 
on  a  shield  of  oak,  upon  which,  in  a 
Gothic  scroll,  stands  inscribed  the  date 
and  locality  of  as  interesting  a  stalk  as  I 
have  ever  enjoyed. 


JOTCHIE:     A   SKETCH. 
By     FRANCES     FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


SHE  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
world  of  fun  and  life  and  capacity 
expressed  in  her  young  physiognomy  as 
she  drank  in  the  details  of  the  studio,  the 
little  studio  right  at  the  top  of  the  formid- 
able lawyers'  buildings  in  Knight  Square, 
beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  courts 
themselves.  Men  were  all  about  her,  and 
she  was  going  to  work  like  a  man,  live  like 
a  man,  think  as  a  man,  and  still  be  a  pretty 
woman.  She  caught  her  face  in  the  glass 
over  the  chimney — such  a  white  face,  and 
a  red  mouth,  square  at  the  corners,  spring- 
ing to  the  deep  curves  of  its  centre.  The 
locks  of  black  waving  hair,  the  pallor  of  her 
skin,  and  the  strange,  shining,  sea-coloured 
eyes  struck  her  as  an  odd,  funny  whole, 
that  some  persons  might  admire,  since 
she  rather  admired  it  herself.  "  My  work 
is  like  my  face,"  she  thought,  "  it 's  imma- 
ture, but  it 's  going  to  be,  ah  !  it 's  going 

to  be "  She  patted  the  new  canvases 

on  the  floor  affectionately  with  her  foot  and 
laughed.  Were  they  thinking  of  her  at  home 
far  away  in  the  north  ?  Well,  she  wasn't 
going  to  think  of  them  at  all  for  a  long 
time,  only  of  Art — Art  with  a  capital  "A." 
What  a  tussle  she  had  had  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  her  gentle  mother  to  come 
away  to  London  and  go  to  an  Art-School ! 
She  had  been  to  an  Art-School  for  nine 
months  the  year  previous.  Now  she  had 
a  studio — her  own  studio !  How  shocked 
the  mother  and  father  had  been  at  first ! 
And  then,  when  they  had  found  that  so 
many  girls  did  likewise,  they  had  grown 
interested,  and  talked  of  her  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  perhaps  becoming 
a  Royal  Academician.  How  sweet  they 
were,  and  ambitious  for  her,  and  silly  and 
foolish  and  lovable !  She  didn't  think  it 
likely  that  she  'd  ever  be  an  Academician, 
but  she  would  be  great.  The  dear  old 
people  would  forgive  her  her  obstreperous 
childhood  when  she  became  great.  They'd 
certainly  be  disappointed  if  she  didn't 
become  great  quite  soon — that  was  the 
worst !  They  were  really  a  little  impatient 
about  it. 

The    shadows    deepened    as    she    sat 
musing.     The  door  was  wide  open,  and 


she  could  hear  the  office  doors  closing 
downstairs  as  the  barristers  —  real  live 
barristers — were  departing  for  the  West- 
End.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  West-End. 
It  didn't  attract  her  very  much.  In  the 
future  the  West-End  would  acknowledge 
her.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  white  card 
pinned  on  to  the  door  with  brass  nails: 
"  Helen  Forrester  "  was  printed  in  large 
letters  on  it.  Helen  Forrester  was  the 
original  owner  of  the  studio.  She  had 
married.  What  a  pretty  name  Forrester 
was  !  She  wished  her  name  was  Forrester. 
Her  own  was  rather  a  common  one.  Why 
shouldn't  she  take  a  nom  de  guerre  ?  Great 
men  and  women  took  noms  de  guerre,  and 
her  people  wouldn't  hear  of  her  progress 
till  the  name  had  become  famous ;  then 
she  would  .tell  them  that  she,  she  was  the 
great  Miss  Forrester.  A  heavy  footstep 
on  the  stairs  attracted  her  attention,  and  a 
moment  afterwards,  in  the  twilight  outside, 
the  figure  of  a  man  threw  a  shadow  across 
the  threshold  as  he  peered  at  the  card  on 
the  door.  She  sat  a  moment  watching 
him,  amused.    He  was  very  plain  and  bald. 

"Is  it  Miss  Forrester?"  he  said.  She 
rose  and  came  to  the  door.  He  held  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  explained  that  it 
had  been  left  at  his  rooms.  He  was  a 
newcomer,  in  fact,  he  had  only  entered  his 
rooms  the  day  before  and  found  this  letter. 
He  had  told  the  porter,  but  evidently  the 
good  man  had  forgotten.  He  stammered 
as  he  spoke  and  blushed  queerly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,    "that's  quite 

right."     They    stood    for    a    moment   in 

silence,  then  he  turned  slowly  round  and 

went  down  the  iron  staircase  again.     She 

noticed  he  rather  shuffled.     Well,  she  was 

Helen  Forrester  to  him  at  any  rate,  and  she 

shut  the  door  with  a  laugh. 

•  #  #  * 

Steadily  for  three  months  Helen 
Forrester  worked  hard.  She  walked  down 
from  the  house  in  Russell  Street  where  she 
lodged  with  a  quaint  old  lady,  who  thought 
her  boarder  dangerously  lovely  and  was  in  a 
constant  good-natured  flutter  of  anxiety  lest 
some  bold  villain  should  come  and  carry  off 
her  charge  under  her  very  eyes.    The  good 
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lady  highly  approved  of  the  assumed  name,  bring  the  colour  fresh  to  the  girl's  cheeks 
It  suggested  to  her  mystery  and  import-  and  nil  her  with  a  sense  of  life  and  import- 
ance, certainly  proper  atmospheres  to  sur-  ance  and  hurry  as  she  crossed  the  busy 
round  youth  and  beauty  struggling  in  the  thoroughfares.  The  blood  would  course 
name  of  Art.    She  had  learnt  all  she  knew      quicker  through  her  young  veins  in  these 

days  of  spring— these 
days  of  her  early 
apprenticeship. 

She  tumbled  up 
against  Mr.  Brown 
often  enough  on  the 
stairs  :  he  always 
stammered  and 
blushed,  and  then 
shuffled  .away  silently, 
and  she  a  1  w  ays 
laughed  a  good 
morning  and  re- 
treated hurriedly  into 
her  sanctum.  By  de- 
grees, however,  they 
grew  more  friendly, 
and  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  some 
of  her  work.  One 
morning  she  received 
a  neat  little  note 
from  him,  asking  her 
to  tea  in  his  rooms. 
He  explained  he  had 
invited  his  sister. 
Lady  Jefferson,  to 
meet  her,  and  one 
or  two  others.  He 
hoped  she  wouldn't 
think  it  too  uncon- 
ventional. The  letter 
was  addressed  Miss 
Helen  Forrester,  and 
had  his  initials  out- 
side. A  queer,  un- 
comfortable sense 
filled  the  light- 
hearted  student  as  she 
hesitatingly  opened 
the  envelope.  After 
all,  the  other  Miss 
Helen  Forrester  no 
longer  existed  !  She 
had  a  right  to  any 
mm     de    guerre    she 

SHE   PATTED  THE   NEW   CANVASES   ON   THE   FLOOR   AFFECTIONATELY  cllOSetOSeleCt.   HoW- 

wnn  her  foot.  ever,    she    was    not 

quite  sure  she  would 

of  art  from  this  little  country  girl,  but  she  go  to  the  tea.     In  her  answer  she  begged 

did  not  acknowledge  this  even  to  herself,  to  be  allowed  to  leave  it  open.    Mr.  Brown 

She  must  always  have  known  about  that  seemed  hurt  when  they  met  again,     "  If 

capital    "  A,r   and    she   dilated  upon    the  you    would    choose    your    own   day,"   he 

subject  toher  neighbour.  Mistress  Green,  stammered;    so  she  laughingly  answered 

with  verbose   sincerity.      Mistress  (Jreen  that  she  M  come  anyhow. 

was  edified  and  passed  the  great  "A"  on.  On  the  afternoon,  as  she  went  down- 

The    daily   walk    was   long   enough    to  stairs,  she  felt  oddly  shy,  and  hesitated  at 
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his  door  some  time  before  she  had  courage 
to  knock,  and  then  she  found  herself 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  so  ugly.  The  arrival  of  evident  guests 
up  the  noisy  stairs  intimidated  her  even 
more  :  she  retreated  back,  in  hope  that 
they  might  enter  first.  The  they  proved 
to  be  a  very  good-looking  young  man, 
who,  on  seeing  her  remained  standing 
with  a  certain  diffidence  peculiarly  attractive 
to  the  girl  who  knew  nothing  of  London 
men's/nanners.  "  One  of  us  must  knock," 
she  said,  regaining  her  self-possession. 
"  Perhaps  we  'd  better,"  he  laughed.  Then 
Mr.  Brown  appeared,  and  ushered  the 
two  in. 

Lady  Jefferson  was  young  and  pretty, 
and  smiled  at  Helen — Helen  thought — so 
kindly,  and  everyone  made  much  of  her. 
Life  seemed  at  that  moment  very  pleasant 
and  very  full.  She  didn't  know  quite  how 
it  happened,  but  she  found  herself  sitting 
on  an  oak  settee  in  the  corner,  talking 
intimately  with  the  stranger  she  had  met 
outside,  and  the  others  seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  their  existence.  Mr.  Brown 
was  blushing  and  stammering  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  pouring  down  volleys  of 
chaff  on  his  modest  head. 

"  Mr.  Brown  thinks  a  great  deal  of  your 
work,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  so  much 
to  see  some.  Mightn't  we  steal  to  your 
studio  before  we  go  ?  "  He  spoke  quietly, 
and  looked  right  into  her  eyes. 

She  caught  the  scent  of  the  tuberose  in 
his  buttonhole,  and  noticed  suddenly  his 
immaculate  clothes.  She  flushed  with 
pleasure.  "  I  should  like  to  show  you  my 
work.  You  seem  to  know  so  much  about 
Art." 

"  Indeed  no,"  he  said  deprecatingly ; 
' '  only  a  little  about  the  early  Italian 
schools.  Aren't  you  fond  of  those  delight- 
ful old  painters  who  loved  expression  better 
than  form,  and  colour  more  than  per- 
spective ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  them,"  she 
answered  shylv  ;  "I  have  never  been  to 
Italy." 

"  Italy ! "  he  echoed,  and  there  was  a 
ring  in  his  voice  which  made  her  catch 
her  breath  and  look  at  him  with  her 
strange  green  eyes  wide  open.  For  a 
moment  they  looked  at  one  another  in 
silence.  She  would  have  liked  to  kiss  his 
hands,  he  seemed  so  wonderful  to  her.  "  I 
did  not  know  men  ever  cared  for  such 
things  unless  they  were  painters,"  she  said 
hurriedly ;  then  Mr.  Brown  joined  them. 
She  though*»he  stammered  and  blushed 
more  than  usual,  and  she  found  herself 
comparing  his  ill-fitting  clothes   and  his 


rugged,  plain  features  to  the  beautiful, 
refined  face  and  immaculate  garments  of 
his  friend ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to  her, 
and  she  greeted  him  with  a  lovely,  grateful 
little  smile,  which  he  bore  with  an  eloquent 
dumbness  peculiarly  his  own. 

"He  is  so  expressive  when  he  says 
nothing,"  her  companion  remarked  later 
as  they  wound  up  the  iron  staircase  to  her 
studio,  and  she  laughed  happily.  In  the 
country  people  didn't  talk  like  that,  but 
then  people  there  knew  nothing  about  Art 
either,  or  anything  that  was  wonderful. 
Even  the  country  Londoners  seemed  to 
know  more  about,  and  to  love  more  inti- 
mately than  those  who  lived  in  its  midst. 
After  all,  dirty,  foggy,  matter-of-fact 
London  was  only  the  outward  shell. 
The  gods  dwelt  within,  and,  to  her 
romantic  little  soul,  a  special  deity  in  the 
form  of  the  tall,  good-looking  youth  by 
her  side. 

He  admired  her  work  with  the  same 
deferential  politeness  with  which  he  had 
submitted  his  opinion  of  the  Early  Masters, 
and  found  qualities  she  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  that  gave  her  a  sudden  thrill  of 
excitement  and  understanding.  Her  next 
work  would  be  miles  ahead. 

"  This  is  exquisite,"  he  said  suddenly, 
unearthing  a  board  from  the  corner.  It 
was  a  water  -  colour  sketch  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel.  A  talented, 
imaginative  sketch,  with  a  touch  of  genius 
in  the  composition,  though  ill-drawn  and 
crude  enough.  "  How  charming  of  you 
to  choose  such  a  subject ! " 

"  The  subject  appeals  to  me  so,"  she 
said;  "it's  very  badly  done,  but  some 
day  I  hope  to  do  it  as  I  feel  it.  I  want  to 
express  the  great  idea  that  all  evil,  if  we 
wrestle  with  it  long  enough,  may  prove  to 
be  the  blessing  angel !  "  Her  face  became 
solemn  and  radiant  as  she  spoke.  The 
dilettante  youth  of  London's  rearing 
turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  question- 
ing curiosity  in  his  glance.  The  little 
country  girl  was  religious  then,  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  talented  !  Some  time  later 
he  said  good-bye,  shaking  hands  with  a 
conventional  coldness  she  thought  strange 
after  their  seeming  intimate  afternoon. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  scent  of  the  tube- 
rose still  hung  upon  the  air.  She  sat 
down,  and,  clasping  her  strong  white 
hands  together,  she  stared  at  Jacob  and 
the  Angel  till  she  saw  the  good  patriarch 
no  longer,  and  the  Angel  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  her  in  the  winning  low  accents 
of  her  new  visitor. 

She  worked  the  better  for  the  next  few 
days,  singing   over   her  painting  as   only 
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bright  young  students,  full  of  hope  and 
love  for  their  work,  can ;  but  on  the  fifth 
day  she  felt  a  longing  to  see  Mr.  Brown's 
friend  again — to  ask  him  so  many  things 
about  pictures  he  had  seen — about   Italy, 
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and  the  nt:\v  French  Symbolists  to  whom 
he  had  alluded — to  feel  his  kind  grey  eyes 
on  her,  and  even  to  scent  the  fragrance  of 
his  flowers. 

Mr.  Brown  paid  her  a  visit,  but  made 
no  allusion  to  him,  and  she  said  nothing 
of  his  having  been  upstairs.  She  had  no 
reason  for  not  mentioning  this,  she  simply 
didn't.      She   assured    herself    afterwards 


that  Mr.  Brown  would  not  be  interested. 
Mr.  Brown  had  brought  her  some  flowers 
to  paint :  he  was  so  kind.  Next  day  she 
tried  to  paint  the  flowers,  but  she  couldn't. 
She  tossed  her  brushes  aside,  and  putting: 
on  a  sailor- hat  and 
coat,  went  out.  As 
the  fresh  air  met  her 
warm  cheeks  she 
regained  her  spirits. 
When  men  couldn't 
work  they  went  out 
for  a  walk.  Well, 
she  'd  go  for  a  walk. 
She  found  her 
way  down  to  the 
T  e  m  p  1  e.  Crossing 
the  Strand  was  de- 
lightful; but  the 
quiet  of  the  strange 
old  inns,  their  beauty 
and  charm,  caught 
her  imagination.  She 
wandered  about  like 
the  little  girl  in  the 
fairy  tale,  with  not 
very  much  purpose, 
and  some  notion  of 
coming  at  last  on  an 
enchanted  palace. 

Court      was 

very  like  an  en- 
chanted palace  to 
her,  with  its  fountain 
splashing,  the  wide 
stone  steps,  the 
bridge  -  like  terrace 
stretching  to  the 
Gothic  buildings  be- 
hind, the  sweep  of 
emerald  grass,  and 
the  strange  quiet  in 
the  heart  of  the  great 
City.  She  stood  still 
and  looked  down  in 
the  basin  of  water 
and  laughed  softly ; 
when  she  turned 
round  she  saw  Mr. 
Brown's  friend  a 
little  way  off.  He 
greeted  her  with 
the  same  deferential 
manner  that  had  won  her  on  their  first 
meeting. 

"  I  knew  it  could  only  be  you,  Miss 
Forrester  ;  no  Londoner  could  be  stand- 
ing alone  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
gazing  at  these  Arcadian  efforts  in  the 
midst  of  our  tumultuous  citjuT 

She  shook  hands.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  to  her  to  meet  him,  and  she  let 
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him  show  her  some  of  the  other  courts 
and  squares  she  did  not  know.  They 
strolled  about  the  whole  afternoon,  and, 
later  on,  as  the  light  of  the  sunset  lit  the 
windows  of  the  old  houses  with  a  crimson 
glimmer — the  many  paned  windows,  tier 
upon  tier  in  the  shadowy  courts — and  the 
sparrows  clustered  noisily  together  in  the 
trees,  while  something  of  a  still  evening 
breeze  swept  up  from  the  river,  he  alluded 
to  friendship,  and  her  blood  seemed  to 
turn  over  in  her  veins  with  happiness  at 
the  thought  of  an  intimate  friendship  with 
this  clever  brilliant  man. 

Several  months  passed,  and  not  very 
much  work  was  done  in  the  little  sky-high 
studio,  but  a  half-finished  portrait  of  a 
man  on  the  easel  told  something  of  an 
increased  intimacy  between  the  young 
people.  The  spiritual  world  of  art  had  been 
lived  in  ;  the  abstract  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  girl's  comprehension  of  the  capital 
"A"  had  seemed  to  take  wing  ;  there  was 
time  enough  for  the  concrete  execution. 

"  I  must  begin  and  work  harder,  though," 
she  said  to  him  one  day  as  she  bent  her 
head  quite  near  his  to  look  for  some 
special  brush  in  a  paint-box.  Her  cheek 
looked  very  soft  and  round  as  she  bent 
down.  With  an  unpremeditated  move- 
ment he  put  out  his  hand  and  stroked  her 
face.  She  flushed  crimson  and  went  back 
to  her  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  sitting 
passed  awkwardly  for  both.  She  turned 
very  pale  as  he  said  good-bye  with  a 
cheerful  indifference  that  stung  her  as  a 
cut  from  a  whip.  As  the  door  closed  she 
knelt  down,  and  laying  her  head  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa,  she  cried  as  little  children 
cry,  with  big  heavy  sobs. 

But  at  the  next  sitting  she  was  her 
bright  self  again,  only  with  an  added 
lustre  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  into  his. 
He  had  come  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  late 
for  work,  so  that  the  sitting  could  not  last 
very  long.  They  had  tea  together,  and 
felt  the  spell  of  inconsequence  as  the  light 
gradually  waned  and  the  fire  threw  a  warm 
glow  across  the  room.  Young  Joy  was 
beating  on  the  waves  of  the  air,  and  they 
caught  it  between  their  parted  lips  as  they 
laughed  to  one  another.  A  wistful  look 
crept  into  the  girl's  face  while  she  listened 
to  the  sound  of  his  low  voice.  She 
crouched  down  on  the  fender  at  his  feet 
and  grew  more  and  more  silent  as  he 
talked  of  poetry,  and  literature,  and  the 
modern  movement ;  then  she  rose  and 
looked  down  upon  him  with  moist  shining 
eyes ;  between  the  red  of  her  full  lips  the 
edges  of  her  teeth  gleamed :  she  parted 
them  to  give  a  quick,  sudden  sigh  of  joy : 


he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  shadows 

deepened  round  them. 

«  •  #  « 

Mr.  Brown  sat  in  his  chambers  and 
waited,  watching  the  hands  of  the  clock 
until  they  should  reach  a  certain  place, 
when  he  meant  to  go  upstairs  and  carry 
his  flowers  to  Helen  Forrester,  and  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife.  He  had  on  his  best  clothes — 
his  best  clothes  looked  one  degree  less 
well -fitting  than  the  old  ones,  which  at 
least  had  fallen  to  the  shape  of  his  un- 
gainly figure.  He  was  fastidious  as  to  the 
time :  he  would  not  like  to  disturb  her 
in  her  work :  he  would  wait  another 
moment.  A  knock  interrupted  his  count- 
ing, and  *he  turned,  a  little  vexed,  to  the 
intruder.  Business  hours  were  over,  and 
he  had  no  desire  for  a  visitor  just  then. 
Oliver  came  in  and  threw  himself  down  in 
a  chair  with  very  little  ceremony. 

"  What 's  up,  Oliver  ?"  he  said  cheerfully, 
rejoicing  that  the  intruder  was  one  he 
could  get  rid  of  without  much  ceremony. 

"  I  am  in  the  devil  of  a  mess,  Brown," 
the  youth  answered,  and  Mr.  Brown  looked 
dark.  If  the  lad  was  going  to  sit  there 
and  confide  a  long  story,  he  would  never 
get  up  to  the  little  studio. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  rather  unsym- 
pathetically,  "you  know  you  ought  to  get 
something  to  do.  How  about  that  appoint- 
ment you  told  me  you  were  looking  after  ? 
Why  don't  you  take  it  and  get  away  from 
this  indolent,  enervating  life  you  lead  here  ? 
What  is  it  ?  he  continued,  noting  a  miser- 
able, hopeless  expression  deepening  on  his 
visitor's  face.     "  The  usual  thing  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  be  satirical,  old  chap. 
God  knows  I  am  wretched  enough  ...  I 
can't  marry  her " 

"  You  can't  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  haven't  a  penny  in  the 
world." 

"I  mean  that  she's  not  the  sort  of 
person  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  up,  and  he 
deliberately  lied. 

"No,  she  's  not." 

Brown  became  quite  serious.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder  and  spoke 
hurriedly. 

"  Oliver,  you  know  how  I  disapprove  of 
all  your  aesthetic  notions  of  life — your  wild 
ideas  of  free  love,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  you  talk  more  of  than  you  know 
about ;  yet  I  can  imagine  nothing  so 
terrible  as  a  young  man  marrying  a  woman 
who  is  not,  not — well,  not  a  lady.  You 
are  so  young,  with  an  unhappy  trick  of 
seeming  a  man  many  years  older,  it 
brings  you  into  temptations  you  are  too 
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young  to  resist ;  but  for  God's  sake  don't 
ruin   your   whole    life    by   an    impossible 

uniori-with Think,  it  would  break  your 

mother's  heart." 

"  What  about  hers  ?  "  he  answered  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  She  M  be  as  miserable  as  you — espe- 
cially if  there  is  no  money." 

"  Ah !  it  \s  the  money,"  said  the  boy, 
hardly  listening  to  the  rest.  "I  am  a 
coward,  I  can't  fight  the  world !  " 

"  Fight  the  world  !  that  \s  what  you  must 
do.  Go  away  and  work.  Get  healthy  ideas 
into  your  head  and  throw  up  this  Hedonism 
which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  you  all." 

When  he  was  gone  Brown  felt  a  sense  of 
relief.  He  was  fond  of  the  boy,  believing 
there  was  something  really  noble  in  him 
yet;  but  the  pure  vision  of  Helen  Forrester 
filled  his  mind,  so  that,  with  a  sigh,  he  was 
able  to  turn  from  his  friend's  troubles  to 
the  worship  at  the  fair  shrine  in  his  heart. 
He  took  up  the  flowers  hurriedly,  and 
made  his  way  upstairs.  At  her  door  he 
hesitated  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  fear, 
then  he  knocked.  His  heart  beat  high, 
and  loud  sounds  as  of  water  rushing  past 
dinned  in  his  ears  so  that  he  did  not 
hear  any  voice  from  within.  He  knocked 
again  louder,  then  opened  the  door, 
thinking  he  heard  her. 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  marble. 
Under  the  strange  luminous  eyes,  which 
now  had  a  look  of  a  frightened  animal, 
were  deep  blue  shadows.  Her  lips, 
usually  curved  in  a  welcome  smile,  only 
seemed  as  a  red  stain  on  the  pale  physi- 
ognomy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  she  stammered, 
"  1  thought  it  was  Mr.  Oliver." 

"Oliver!" 

"  Yes,  1  have  been  expecting  him.*'  and 
he  noticed  that  she  clasped  her  hands  till 
the  veins  rose  up. 

'*  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,"  he 
murmured.  His  face  had  turned  ashen 
grey.     "  Mr.  Oliver  has  just  left  me." 

"  He  has  been  here  r  "  she  echoed. 

"  Yes." 

Then  she  sank  slowly  into  the  chair  and 
stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  not  there,  and 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides.  "  I  have 
been  expecting  him  for  three  days — for 
the  portrait,  you  know "  —  her  voice 
sounded  hollow  and  almost  inaudible. 

"  I  understand." 

She  looked  at  the  door,  and  he  followed 
her  gaze ;  then,  understanding,  he  turned 
slowly  round  like  a  blind  man,  and  shuffled 
out  and  down  the  stairs,  still  holding  the 
flowers. 


When  Oliver  left  Brown's  rooms  the 
latter  had  come  out  with  him  to  the  stairs 
and  seen  him  down.  The  young  man  had 
hesitated  with  the  intention  of  going  up, 
but  his  friend  gave  him  no  chance. 

At  his  own  chambers  he  found  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Foreign  Office.  His  hand 
trembled  as  he  read  it,  and  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  forehead  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  healthy  ambition  ;  then  the  pallor  of 
shameand  disquietude  returned,  and  he  went 
out  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 

Next  morning  he  waited  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

"  It  isn't  a  very  remunerative  appoint- 
ment," explained  Sir  Charles;  "and,  in 
fact,  you  '11  have  some  difficulty  if  you 
mean  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  pay — though 
I  did  it  in  my  time,"  he  added  with  a 
smile.  "  But  it  will  lead  to  other  things. 
You  are  young.  If  you  can  remain  on  the 
full  five  years,  there  's  every  reason  to  hope 
that  you  will   be  entrusted  with  the  graver 

responsibilities  of "     They  conversed 

further  for  some  minutes,  and  the  elder  man 
ended  :  "  We'll  want  you  to  start  to-morrow, 
you  know.  It  is  of  great  importance  you 
should  be  there  before  the  third." 

Three  weeks  later  Helen  Forrester  tore 
the  card  from  the  door  which  bore  her 
name,  and  gave  up  the  key  of  the  little 
studio  to  the  porter. 

Day  after  day  she  had  waited  for  the 
sound  of  his  footstep  on  the  iron  staircase ; 
then  at  last  she  had  knelt  down  near  the 
easel  on  which  stood  the  picture  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel,  and  she  prayed 
with  her  broken  heart  and  proud  con- 
science. "  Ah  !  do  not  leave  me  till  Thou 
hast  blest  me." 

When  she  said  good-bye  to  the  gentle 

okl  lady  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  she 

put  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  said, 

with  a  little  laugh,  and  the  tears  gleaming 

in    her  eyes :    "  You    know,    I    think   we 

must  spell  Art,  after  all,  with  a  small  '  a.' 

We  are  apt  to  write  it  too  large  in  capitals, 

with   a  flourish   that   has    no    meaning." 

And  the  little  old  lady  did  not  understand 

her  at   all,    but    said   good-bye   with  the 

tears    in    her    old    eyes,    too.      And,   in 

remembrance  of  the  fresh  young  life  that 

had  passed  nine  months  under  her  roof, 

she  decorated  the  drawing-room  with  all 

the  "art  fabrics"  and  aesthetic  potteries 

her  slender  purse  could  afford  to  purchase, 

till   the   quaint  old   parlour  looked  like 

a   veritable    fancy    bazaar,  and  she    the 

shrivelled  vendor  of  its  goods. 

•  •  •  • 

Seven  years  passed,  and  George  Oliver 
returned  to  England  to  take  possession  of 
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the  estates,  and  assume  the  name  and  title 
of  his  cousin,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  who 
had  lost  his  young  life  in  the  fatal  African 
Expedition.  The  man  had  the  same  keen 
sensitive  face  of  the  youth  who  had  left 
England,  yet  with  a  nobler,  less  affected 
expression,  and  bronzed  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  Southern  suns.  He  was 
feted  and  made  much  of  by  all  the  world, 
men  and  women :  by  the  mothers  who 
would  marry  their  daughters,  and  the  men 
who  wanted  his  influence,  or  an  invitation 
to  his  shoot.  The  matrimonial  mothers 
did  not  seem  more  contemptible  than 
these  latter,  only  a  little  more  pathetic. 
They  were  surely  a  natural  result  of  the 
unnatural  conventionalities  of  society ;  but 
the  men,  who  sought  amusement  in  accept- 
ing their  hospitality  to  betray  and  laugh  at 
their  evident  schemes,  he  found  himself 
regarding  with  no  little  contempt.  He 
lived  quietly  in  the  country  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  spending  his  time  between 
amateur  farming  and  his  books — the  old 
love  of  literature  still  lingered  in  his  habits. 

On  his  first  return  to  England  he  had 
sought  for  Helen  Forrester  with  the  odd 
sensation  of  treading  back  into  the  paths 
of  a  past  that  was  strangely  dead  to  him, 
and  of  which  she  had  been  the  only  pure 
and  beautiful  influence.  He  did  not 
expect  to  find  her,  and  was  hardly  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure ;  and  when  some 
time  later  he  asked  Miss  Western  to  share 
his  home,  the  personality  of  Helen 
Forrester  remained  to  him  a  sacred 
memory  he  found  no  wrong  in  thinking 
loyally  of.  He  was  very  much  in  love 
with  Hilda  Western.  He  had  met  her 
living  in  the  country,  unspoilt  by  London 
influence  or  by  the  usual  country-house 
atmosphere  of  unsound  ethics  and  con- 
ventional prejudices.  She  was  simple, 
unsophisticated,  and  beautiful,  and  her 
parents  were  kind,  unworldly  gentlefolk, 
who  hardly  ever  left  their  county,  and 
were  beloved  by  the  peasants  about  them. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,"  he  said  to  her 
one  day,  and  she  echoed  his  phrase  shyly, 
and  added  :  '*  You  must  be  mocking  me. 
Look,  I  have  another  letter  from  Jotchie ; 
she  spoils  me  as  much  as  you  do  !  " 

"Ah,  your  great  sister !  "  he  said  with 
a  laugh.  "  Who  would  think  you  were 
the  sister  of  a  celebrated  poetess!  When 
am  I  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — soon,  I  hope.  She  has 
been  abroad  a  whole  year.  It 's  the  first 
time  she  has  left  us  for  so  long." 

They  read  the  letter  together — a  bright, 
beautiful  letter,  full  of  fun  yet  with  a  note 
of  sadness  here  and  there  which  left  them 


both  with  the  mystery  of  her  presence 
upon  them.  "  She  is  very  dear  to  me." 
Hilda  finished  folding  up  the  foreign 
paper.  "  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  quite 
like  her ! " 

"  You  have  seen  such  a  lot  of  the  world, 
little  girl,"  he  said  in  banter. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  I 
can't  tell  you  what  it  is  about  her  that 
makes  us  know  she  is  rare.  The  very  poor 
people  in  the  village  find  her  so,  and  the 
world  which  I  know  so  little  about  has 
found  the  same  quality  in  her  work." 

"  She  has  a  champion  !  " 

"  She  has  been  so  good  to  me.  A 
mother  and  sister  and  brother  all  in  one  !  " 
She  ended  with  a  laugh.  "  People  used 
to  call  her  my  guardian-angel.  ...  I 
remember  her  saying  to  me  one  day  when 
we  were  sitting  together  in  a  green  place 
in  the  woods :  "  Hilda,  you  shall  never 
suffer.  I  am  a  fairy,  and  I  will  weave  a 
magic  circle  round  you  so  that  evil  shall 
not  come  near  you." 

"  How  charming  !  Is  she  beautiful,  like 
you  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  little  like  me ;  not  very,  only 
she  is " 

"  Is  what  ?  " 

"  Is  beautiful." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only 
seen  one  woman  in  my  life  whom  I  think 
as  beautiful  as  you — one  I  knew  long,  long 
ago." 

The  girl  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  speak ;  then  she  said,  with  a  little 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes,  "  Did  you 
love  her  ? "  and  she  noted  a  sudden 
expression  of  pain  cross  his  face. 

"  Love  her !  "  he  echoed,  as  if  to  himself; 

"  Good  God  !  no !  " 

*  #  *  # 

The  young  poet-sister  wrote  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  him.  Spirited  and 
charming  as  the  other  he  had  seen,  .full  of 
concern  for  her  sister's  happiness,  and  a 
little  gentle  raillery  regarding  the  un- 
worthiness  of  his  sex  generally.  He  sent 
her  a  book  in  return,  a  new  publication 
that  had  struck  him  as  very  beautiful.  An 
appreciative  criticism  followed  :  he  wrote 
again,  other  books  passed  between  them, 
and  letters  full  of  challenging  thoughts. 
Hers  were  often  addressed  to  himself  and 
Hilda.  Hilda  and  he  read  them  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  laughing,  and  enjoy- 
ing her  bright  style,  and  kissing  between  a 
sentence  Hilda  might  fail  to  understand. 

"  You  are  both  dreadfully  literary," 
she  said  one  day,  a  little  dolefully,  and  he 
laughed  at  her.  '*  Oh  !  we  '11  turn  you 
into  quite  a  savante  soon !  " 
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"  Would  you  have  liked  me  to  under- 
stand those  sort  of  things  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Of  course  not.  A  bluestocking  little 
wife  ?  No ! "  He  looked  away  for  a 
moment,  and  his  words  did  not  seem  to  be 

quite  the  outcome  of  his  thoughts. 

•  #  #  # 

Jotchie  had  a  tiny  little  house  in 
Kensington  where  Hilda  used  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  from  time  to  time,  and  now, 
on  her  return  from  abroad,  the  meeting 
with  George  Seymour  was  arranged  to  take 
place  there. 

He  felt  a  certain  sense  of  pleasurable 
curiosity  at  the  thought  of  at  last  meeting 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  had  such  a 
delightful  correspondence.  This  celebrity 
the  world  had  failed  to  bespatter  with 
mud,  whose  work  was  vigorous  and  pure, 
lacking  all  the  dank,  self-centred,  self- 
tortured,  analytical  efforts  of  her  com- 
plaining compeers,  this  girl  poet,  who  was 
above  all  things  the  kind  guardian  sister  of 
his  little  wife  to  be !  He  swung  along 
through  the  thawing  snow  which  had  lain 
several  inches  thick  on  the  unbeaten  ways 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  was  now  melting 
into  slush  with  a  fresh  downpour  of  sleet 
and  snow.  On,  entering  the  little  hall,  and 
thence  through  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  struck  with  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  things — the  books  on  the  walls,  curios 
unaffectedly  placed,  and  photographs  of  the 
early  masters'  work  he  loved  so  well.  He 
found  himself  wishing  that  Hilda  had  a  little 
of  this  taste.  He  had  seen  her  room  in  the 
north,  and  remembered  keenly  the  decor- 
ative efforts  of  Liberty  silk,  plush  photo- 
graph-frames, little  china  animals  and 
Japanese  fans ;  and  he  laughed  at  the 
recollection.  Then  a  rustle  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  sudden  entry  of  someone  made  him 
turn  round.  Not  Miss  Josephine  Western 
but  Helen  Forrester  stood  before  him, 
glorified  into  the  most  lovely  woman  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
eyes  with  a  bewildered  sense  of  pain. 
"  Why  was  she  here  ?  "  She  stood  laughing 
at  him.  Surely  she  could  not  see  him  ?  No, 
he  had  his  back  to  the  light !  She  wore  a 
purple  gown  ;  it  seemed  to  be  shot  with 
green  and  to  fall  in  iridescent  waves  to 
her  feet.  He  noticed  every  detail.  Her 
sleeves  were  of  purple  velvet  and  ended  at 
the  elbow,  from  which  hung  long  cream 
lace  to  her  finger-tips.  She  lifted  her 
hand  and  he  saw  the  round  white  arm 
beneath.  And  her  eyes.  Ah  !  he  knew 
the  eyes — they  had  not  changed — green 
like  the  sea.  with  the  look  of  infinite 
kindness  in  their  luminous  depths.  And 
the    white,    white    forehead,    broad    and 


smooth,  shadowed  by  the  wilful  curls  he 
had  loved  long  ago. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  I  can't  see  you.  I 
will  move  the  lamp.  Hilda,  you  know,  has 
been  out  in  all  this  wet,  and  I  made  her 
change  ;  so  she  sent  me  down  to  make 
friends  with  you  first.  She  says  she  'II  be 
a  long  time.   I  don't  think  she  will  really." 

A  strange  silence  followed,  and  he  stood 
as  one  bound,  unable  to  move.  "  Helen!" 
he  said  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  tortured  and  terrible,  and  echoed 
through  the  room. 

She  leapt  to  the  lamp  and  raised  it  over 
her  head,  then  put  it  hurriedly  down. 
Before  he  caught  the  sound  of  her  voice 
again  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  years  of  his 
life  were  passing  by  him,  and  eternity 
mocking  at  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me?"  she  said. 
And  she  spoke  gently,  so  that  he  shrank 
from  very  shame. 

"  Good  God  !  how  could  I  know?" 

They  stood  and  looked  at  one  another, 
alive  each  one  with  the  terror  of  despair 
and  the  quickening  of  passion  in  their 
veins.  "  But  still  I  have  found  yon,"  he 
said  hoarsely.  "  Nothing  else  matters. 
Ah,  Helen !  I  have  dreamed  of  this  a 
thousand  times.    It  has  happened  at  last." 

"  Hush,  dear,"  she  said  softly ;  "  I  had 
dreamed  of  it,  too,  but  not  like  this." 

"  Did  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  you  in  that  way.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  dreadful  you  did  not  love 
me  more — because — because  I  loved  you 
very  much " 

"  Helen,  1  worshipped  you — I  wor- 
shipped you — I  have  always  worshipped 
you.  I  was  a  coward,  and  Fate  took  my 
part.  I  meant  to  write  to  you  over  there, 
but  on  arriving  I  took  the  fever ;  six  weeks 
later  I  wrote  and  you  never  answered  me, 
and  I  knew  then  you  would  not  forgive  me." 

"  I  did  not  receive  the  letter ;  I  left  the 
studio,  you  know,  and  dropped  the  name." 

She  stole  up  to  him  and  their  fingers 
met  and  she  sighed  softly — the  echo  of  that 
sigh  that  had  so  tempted  him  long  ago  in 
his  boyhood,  and  his  breath  came  quickly. 
"  Sweetheart !  "  he  said,  and  she  shrank 
suddenly  away. 

"  You  have  forgotten  Hilda.  She  will 
be  here  in  a  few  moments.  What  can  I 
do  ?  Ah  !  what  can  we  do  ?  Listen — 
you  must  go  away  from  us  both — she  must 
never  know — we  '11  find  an  excuse.  I  can 
never  never  see  you  again.  Now  go 
quickly — quickly — before  I  go  mad  I " 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  a 
wanton  silence  lay  upon  the  air ;  then  came 
that  irrelevant  question  which  one  so  often 
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SHE   LEAPT  TO  THE   LAMP  AND   RAISED   IT  OVER   HER   HEAD. 


puts  at  moments  of  misery — perhaps  to 
give  one  time  to  bear  immediate  pain — 
"  Why  did  you  give  up  painting  ?  " 
"  You  !  "  she  answered.  "  I  could  not 
paint  ever  again — but  we  are  wasting  time. 
You  must  go — quickly,  before  she  comes 
down — George,  for  ever." 

"  For  ever,"  he  repeated,  and  the  pain 
in  his  voice  stirred  her  down  to  her  soul, 
and  the  tears  welled  to  her  eyes.  Then 
both  became  ashen  to  the  lips  as  footsteps 
echoed  down  the  stairs  and  a  gay  voice 
humming  a  song  penetrated  the  room. 
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"Quick!  go  through  there!     She  will 

not  meet  you !  " 

And  he  went  out  into  the  snow. 
#  #  *  * 

Radiant  with  expectancy,  Hilda  glided 
into  the  room  and  put  her  arms  round 
Jotchie's  waist.  Jotchie  turned  the  lamp 
out,  and  Hilda  said — 

"  How  cold  your  hands  are !  Then  it 
wasn't  he  ?  Why  have  you  put  out  the 
lamp  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  Jotchie 
replied.  "  Let  us  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait !  " 
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HOW      THE      OTHER      HALF      LIVES. 


THE   STEEPLEJACK. 
By    WILFRED     WEMLEY. 


IF  I  were  asked  to  name  the  precise 
psychological  moment  at  which  there 
was  born  in  me  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  steeplejacks,  I  should  tum  to  a 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year, 
when  I  beheld  from  such  an  unromantic 
spot  as  the  pavement  of  a  City  thorough- 
fare a  spectacle  which  was  thrilling  enough 
to  have  moved  a  writer  of  romance  to 
adjectival  ecstasies.  Some  two  or  three 
men  were  busy  mending  the  weathercock 
of  a  church  near  Fenchurch  Street.  They 
had  put  up  the  shell  of  their  scaffolding 
and  had  found  foothold  upon  a  few  planks 
at  the  summit  of  the  spire.  Observing 
that  the  crowd  below  interested  itself  in 
their  movements,  one  of  them  stepped 
briskly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  planking 
and  proceeded  to  dance  a  hornpipe  for  the 
delectation  of  the  spectators.  Though  he 
stood  at  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  though  the  plank  upon  which 
he  danced  was  not  much  above  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  the  scoundrel  seemed 
as  comfortable  as  a  man  in  a  hansom  cab. 
When  he  had  performed  sufficiently,  as 
he  thought,  and  those  below  had  struck 
the  whole  gamut  of  exclamation,  from  the 
commonplace  "  Horrible  !  "  to  the  tragic 
and  long-drawn  "  Oh  1 "  he  wound  up  with 
that  tandem-like  application  of  the  hands 
to  the  nose  which  was  beloved  of  Mr. 
Punch's  bishop.  Then  he  resumed  his 
work,  and  the  trembling  crowd  dispersed. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  at  once  that  a  man 
like  this  knew  nothing  of  danger  or  of  the 
dread  of  heights.  One  hundred  feet  or 
two  hundred,  fa  ne  fait  rien.  I  remember 
well  being  upon  a  house-top  with  an  aged 
painter  who  had  insisted  that  I  should 
inspect  the  precise  causes  which  led  to  an 
excess  of  water  upon  the  drawing-room 
carpet.  I  chanced  to  put  the  question  to 
him  :  "  Would  you  walk  from  this  roof  to 
the  roof  across  the  road  if  a  twelve-inch 
plank  connected  the  two  and  you  were 
offered  ten  pounds  for  doing  it  ?  "  His 
answer  was  simple  and  to  the  point — 

"  Yes,  if  it  were  five  mile  high." 


Here,  obviously,  is  the  spirit  which 
makes  the  steeplejack.  At  that  time, 
however,  I  knew  little  of  the  fraternity — 
nothing  of  its  methods.  I  had  a  vague 
notion  that  of  all  the  giddy  callings  the 
steeplejack's  was  the  giddiest;  that  of  all 
the  risky  things  done  for  livelihood  his 
daily  work  was  the  most  risky.  I  had 
heard  wondrous  tales  of  the  way  in  which 
he  flew  kites  over  chimneys  ;  how  he  went 
to  his  work  in  a  condition  aptly  described 
by  Mr.  Barrie's  Scotchman  who  could 
"  haud  a  lot."  But  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  I  had  no  idea  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
chance  put  me  in  touch,  quite  recently, 
with  one  of  the  most  daring  steeplejacks 
in  this  country  that  I  gained  any  real 
knowledge  of  a  calling  which  is  as  heroic 
in  its  way  as  it  is  dangerous  and  ill-paid. 

My  steeplejack  hailed  from  Leicester. 
When  I  came  upon  him  he  was  repair- 
ing a  shaft  near  Cambridge,  which  must 
have  been  v  fully  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high.  The  chimney  had  cracked 
badly.  It  was  his  work  to  bind  it  up 
with  iron  bands — a  feat  accomplished 
without  the  raising  of  any  substantial 
scaffolding,  and  solely  in  a  cage  which  he 
lowered  and  raised  from  the  summit  by 
pulleys.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
substantially  built,  and  having  a  fine  black 
beard  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
nothing  "  beyond  ordinary"  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  was  quite  a  different  kind  of 
man  from  the  one  my  mind's  eye  had 
shown  me  as  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
steeplejack.  When  I  interviewed  him,  we 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  chimney, 
and  I  observed  a  frail  and  rickety-looking 
ladder  running  right  to  the  summit — a 
ladder  bent  out  at  the  cornice  high  above 
us,  so  that  men  mounting  it  hung  for 
moments  in  mid-air  with  their  backs  seem- 
ingly in  a  line  parallel  to  the  earth.  This 
alone  was  a  fine  prelude  to  that  gruesome 
tale  he  told  me,  and  gave  me  a  fit  of  the 
shivers  even  while  we  talked. 

"  So  you  are.  a  steeplejack,"  said  I. 
"  And  how  do  you  like  the  work  ?  " 

£    2 
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"Oli,  I  like  the  work  well 

enough,"  said  he,  "  I  've 
been  at  it  iive-and- thirty 
years,  ami  am  not  going  to 
begin  fault-finding  now.  Use 
is  stM'olul  nature,  you  may 
know." 

"Ami  can  you  really  get 
iiM-il  to  hanging  on  by  the 
eyebrows  up  there?" 

"  Used  to  it  }  Why,  it*s 
no  more  to  me  than  going 
uj»t«'iir>  t<i  bed." 

"  Hut  that  chimney  is  not 
far  short  of  two  hundred 
feet  high  !  " 

"  She  's  ju*t  over  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-live  feet. 
The  tallest  >haft  1  ever 
climbed  topped  the  two 
hundred  feet  by  a  good  yard 
or  two.  Hut  height  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  — 
except  where  cost  is  Con- 
cerned. I  M  as  soon  stand 
three  hundred  feet  up  as 
thirty.  It  's  all  the  same  if 
you  make  a  bad  step." 

"  You  dii  not  consider  it  a 
dangerousoceupationthen  ?" 

"  Not  if  your  men  are 
sober  and  work  with  proper 
care.  If  you  come  to  that, 
no  occupation  is  quite  safe, 
is  it .'  I  've  heard  before 
now  of  folks  being  killed  in 
a  London  hansom  cab.  It 
depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  safe." 

"  Then  steeplejacks  are 
not  often  killed  r" 

"  Very  rarely  nowadays — 
when  they  keep  sober.  It 
u;is  different  vi hell  we  flew 
kite*.  A  man  took  his  life 
in  his  hand  in  those  days. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  nipper  watching  a 
Mack  Country  steeplejack 
>uarm  up  a  hundred  -  feet 
shaft.  He  went  to  the  work 
mi  drunk  that  he  could 
hardly  stand.  When  a  man 
in  the  t  r«iwd  spoke  to  him, 
he  >aid  *  Look  here,  how  am 
I  to  go  up  there  sober  t ' 
That  wa>  true  enough. 
<  Mily  a  very  strong  man  went 
up  after  a  kite  without 
in   ^\i   niiki    i..k  in  ii  in  Mm  hn  whin   \\i.  w  i  k  i  taking  a  stift'  glass  of  spirit 

1 1 1 in*.  \  kiii    n  Kn»>  him.  before  he  began." 
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"  You  speak  from  experience  ?" 

"Yes,  I've  climbed  many  a  hundred 
shafts  with  a  kite,  and  I  never  took  any- 
thing but  cold  water  for  the  job.  But  then 
I  'm  a  strong  chap,  and  there  aren't  many 
with  as  good  a  head  as  I  've  got." 

"  Was  kite-flying  very  dangerous  ?" 

"  Quite  dangerous  enough  for  me,"  said 
he.  "  But  a  kite  is  not  often  used  for 
chimneys,  since  we  got  these  ladders. 
There  may  be  a  few  kite-fliers  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  but  all  big  men  work  as  I 
work." 

"  And  how  was  the  kite  business 
managed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  plain  enough  !  We  used 
to  make  a  big  kite  and  have  two  strings  to 
her.  She  carried  a  guiding-line  at  her  belly 
and  a  second  running-line  at  her  tail.  We 
used  to  let  her  go  a  little  way  from  the 
chimney  and  try  to  bring  her  right  over  the 
top  of  it.  It  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  looked  by 
a  long  way,  and  you  '11  scarcely  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  once  flew  a  kite  for 
three  weeks  at  a  shaft  in  Leicestershire 
and  didn't  get  over  it  even  then.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  waste  three  days  before 
you  got  your  line  over,  and  then,  when 
you  'd  done  it,  you  might  fail  to  make  it 
fast.  The  thing  was  to  guide  the  kite 
right  over  the  opening  with  your  line  and 
then  to  pull  her  down  so  that  the  second 
cord  ran  across  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
Directly  we  had  done  this  we  attached  a 
rope  with  a  pulley-block  to  the  line  and 
hauled  it  up.  You  can  see  easily  enough 
that  the  thin  line  might  slip  off  the  top 
while  we  were  hauling,  and  then  all  our 
work  was  lost.  If  it  stopped  on,  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  thick  line  up,  we 
would  take  the  end  of  the  rope  and  run 
round  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
with  it.  The  result  of  this  was  to  wind  our 
rope  round  the  summit  above  the  cornice 
and  so  to  give  us  hold  enough  to  haul  up  a 
man.  The  pulley  did  the  rest,  and  so  long 
as  the  rope  at  the  top  held  we  were  safe 
enough." 

"  There  must  have  been  a  frightful  risk 
of  the  thing  giving,"  said  I. 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think.  You 
see,  it  was  all  a  downward  pressure  with  the 
flat  parapet  of  the  cornice  to  prevent  the  . 
line  coming  off.  I  've  flown  hundreds  of 
kites,  as  I  say,  and  I  can  remember  only 
two  bad  mishaps.  In  the  first  case,  at 
Birmingham,  the  rope  broke  away  when 
we  had  a  man  halfway  up,  and  he  fell  fifty 
feet,  smashing  himself  to  bits  on  a  heap  of 
slag ;  in  the  second  case,  down  in  York- 
shire, I  had  got  a  line  round  the  weather- 
cock of  a  steeple  and  was  hauling  a  young 


chap  up,  when,  just  as  he  touched  the  top, 
the  line  gave,  and  I  expected  to  see  him 
come  crashing  down  the  whole  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  He  didn't,  though,  and 
what  happened  after  sounds  like  a  miracle 
to  hear.  It  seems  that  he  felt  the  line 
slacking,  and  when  he  was  within  a  yard 
of  the  weathercock,  he  got  his  feet  against 
the  stone  and  gave  a  sort  of  spring,  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  the  ironwork,  and 
holding  on  for  his  life.  After  that,  he 
just  climbed  astride  of  the  old  steeple,  and 
sat  there  for  fifteen  hours  while  we  were 
flying  another  kite  across  him.  You  don't 
often  hear  of  pluck  like  that." 

I  admitted  that  you  do  not,  and  put 
another  question  to  him — 

"  When  you  had  hauled  a  man  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  what  would  he  do  then  ?  " 

"If  it  was  a  steeple,  he  would  sit  with 
his  legs  round  the  cock  until  he  had  made 
the  pulley  properly  fast.  Then  he  would 
haul  up  four  planks,  and  build  a  foothold. 
The  rest  is  easy,  once  you  have  got  your 
man  up  there." 

"  And  is  it  as  easy  with  these  ladders  ?" 

"  Far  easier.  I  can  get  to  the  top  of  a 
big  shaft  in  three  or  four  hours,  taking  it 
pretty  quietly  too.  That  ladder  there, 
which  looks  like  one  piece,  is  really  built 
up  of  short  lengths,  each  fifteen  feet  high. 
They  fit  together  like  the  barrel  of  a  tele- 
scope ;  that  is  to  say,  the  feet  of  one 
ladder  fit  into  sockets  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  below.  When  I  come  to  a  chimney 
that  I  must  climb,  I  take  one  of  these 
short  ladders  and  rear  it  straight  against 
the  side,  but  about  a  foot  from  the  shaft. 
My  next  implement  is  a  big  iron  hook 
which  has  a  sharp  spike  and  is  to 
be  driven  easily  into  a  brick  of  the 
chimney.  The  loop  of  this  hook  goes 
round  one  of  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and 
when  the  spike  is  driven  home  the  whole 
thing  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  In  this  way  I 
get  my  first  ladder  up ;  and  when  I  've 
fixed  it,  I  run  up  carrying  a  second  ladder 
in  my  hand.  The  ends  of  this  fit  into 
the  sockets  at  the  top  of  ladder  No.  i. 
A  second  staple  driven  into  the  brick- 
work about  the  middle  rung  of  the 
ladder  fixes  it  like  the  first  is  fixed  ;  and 
after  that  it 's  just  the  same  right  away  up 
to  the  top.  Where  the  business  is  nasty 
is  at  the  projecting  cornice.  Some  of  these 
shafts  have  cornices  which  project  two  or 
three  feet ;  but  I  have  known  them  stand 
out  as  far  as  seven  feet,  and  it's  no  easy 
work  to  fix  a  ladder  up  at  that  height,  and 
to  make  it  secure.  Of  course  you  want  a 
very  long-shafted  hook  to  hold  the  middle 
rung  of  it,  and  you  must  tie  the  foot  of  it 
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with  ropes.  Still,  I  never  get  on 
to  my  last  ladder  without  a  bit  of 
a  quake,  and  I  'm  always  thank- 
ful enough  when  I  stand  at  last 
on  the  parapet  of  the  chimney 
anil  know  the  work  is  done." 

"  What  does  it  feel  like  up 
there  ?  Is  a  chimney  worse  to 
stand  upon  than  a  steeple  ? " 

"  There 's  no  comparing  them. 
For  one  thing,  your  ledge  on 
which  you  stand  is  not  much 
more  than  two  feet  wide,  and 
you  've  got  a  drop  on  both  sides 
of  you.  There 's  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  likely  enough,  coming  up 
the  flue  of  the  shaft,  and,  added 
to  that,  the  whole  chimney  rocks 
and  sways  whenever  the  wind  is 
high  in  a  way  that  would  turn  you 
sick.  I  've  known  a  tall  shaft  to 
swing  nearly  a  foot  either  way  in 
a  gale.  That  doesn't  sound  much, 
hut  you  stand  up  there  while  the 
game  is  going  on,  and  I  '11  bet 
my  life  you  say  your  prayers  if 
you  never  said  them  before.  Run 
up  with  me  now  and  try  it  ?" 

The  question  was  a  kind  one, 
but  I  was  willing  to  take  his  word 
for  the  rocking  propensities  of 
chimneys,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
would  not  be  denied  altogether, 
however,  and  the  matter  ended 
in  a  compromise.  Fie  took  me 
up  a  smaller  shaft,  one  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  there  he 
endeavoured  to  show  me  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding 
country.  1  am  afraid  that  his 
work  was  vain.  The  long  climb 
up  the  rickety  ladder  and  the 
truly  horrible  sensation  when  we 
passed  over  the  cornice  robbed 
me  of  what  little  nerve  I  ever 
possessed.  The  last  of  the 
ladders  was  bent  out  from  the 
chimney  at  an  angle,  perhaps,  of 
thirty  degrees.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  hanging  right  over  the 
earth,  and  that  a  great  effort  was 
needed  to  pull  myself  straight 
and  set  foot  at  last  upon  the 
•  narrow  ledge  around  which  the 
scaffold  had  been  built.  Once 
there,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  is 
not  to  be  described.  It  was 
quite  bad  enough  to  be  com- 
pelled to  balance  oneself  upon  a 
a  mai'I.k  is  hkivi-n  into  i iiK  HRKKwokK  ledge  of  stone   about  two   feet 

AiioiT  inc.  miodi.k  kcno.  wide ;   but  the  double  precipice, 
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inviting  one  to  make  a  false  step,  and 
to  go  hurtling  through  the  air  to  the  yard 
below,  was  terrifying  beyond  measure.  I 
oven  found  myself  clinging  to  his  arm 
and  begging  him  to  lower  me  down  in  a 
basket ;  and  I  had  not  been  upon  the 
summit  five  minutes  before  I  proved  the 
truth  of  his  words  about  the  rocking  pro  ■ 
pensities.  The  whole  chimney  seemed  to 
swing  from  its  base  to  the  extent  of  a  foot 
on  cither  side.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of 
this  was  imagination ;  but  of  the  fact  of 
its  rocking  there  was  no  possible  doubt. 

When  we  were  down  again — and  I  never 
remember  such  a  delightful  experience  as 
that  of  touching  terra-firma  once  more — 1 
asked  him  if  he,  personally,  had  enjoyed 
any  unusual  experiences  when  running  his 
ladders  up  a  chimney. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  once  had  a  very 
narrow  shave  almost  at  the  top  of  a  shaft 
two  hundred  feet  high.  There  was  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  blowing,  and  just  when  1  was 
getting  the  last  ladder  into  position  a  gust 
wrenched  it  clean  out  of  my  hands.  What 's 
more,  it  blew  me  off  the  ladder  I  was 
standing  on,  and  I  should  have  gone 
right  down  the  whole  two  hundred  feet  if 
I  had  not  managed  to  clutch  a  rung  and 
hang  on  tight.  It  made  me  feel  queer,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  be  hanging  there  by  one 
hand  and  unable  for  a  long  time  to  feel 
anything  with  my  feet.  I  did  get  back 
after  a  bit,  and,  strange  enough,  when  I 
was  all  right,  I  found  that  I  had  still  got 
hold  of  the  hammer  I  was  working  with. 
It 's  use,  I  suppose,  for  I  never  thought  any- 
thing about  the  hammer  while  I  was  hang- 
ing there,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  You  would  sooner  be  on  the  top  of 
a  chimney  than  a  church  -  steeple,  I 
imagine  ?  " 

"  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  although 
I  will  say  that  there 's  a  lot  more  to  catch 
hold  of  on  the  top  of  a  church-steeple  than 
on  a  shaft,  and  there 's  no  cornice  to 
bother  you.  That's  what  troubles  us 
often  enough  in  running  ladders  up.  But 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  steeple  it 's  all 
fair  game.  Most  likely  you  '11  find  a  window 
halfway  up  the  spire,  and  you  can  put  a 
bit  of  a  scaffold  out  there  and  get  your 
ladders  up  that  way  without  doing  ally 
damage  to  the  stonework.  It 's  rare  that 
we  drive  in  hooks  when  mending  steeples. 
I  have  even  flown  a  kite  quite  recently 
when  called  upon  to  oil  the  cock  of  a 
steeple  whose  stonework  I  didn't  care  to 
mess  about." 

"  And*  does  it  pay  you  to  go  up  so  far 
for  so  simple  a  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  pays  well  enough.     I  've  made 


five  pounds  by  a  day's  work  many  a  time 
when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  there's 
few  steeplejacks  who  would  like  to  make 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  week 
when  they  're  at  it.  You  see,  jobs  aren't 
going  every  day,  and  when  they  do  turn 
up  we  expect  to  be  paid  well." 

"  Is  there  any  regular  rate  of  wages  for 
steeplejacks  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  there  is.  It  all  depends 
on  what 's  to  be  done,  and  how  far  you  've 
got  to  bring  your  ladders.  At  the  same 
time  wages  run  high  for  those  that  get  the 
ladders  up,  and  even  a  beginner  makes  hi? 
three  or  four  pounds  a  week  helping." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  his  information  on 
this  point  was  vague  and  given  reluctantly 
so  I  turned  the  subject  again. 

"  I  have  read  in  novels,"  said  I,  "  of 
steeplejacks  going  mad  when  at  their  work. 
I  .suppose  you  have  never  heard  anything 
of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  that  I  have";  but  it  don't  do 
to  believe  what 's  put  in  novels,  does  it  ? 
Most  t)f  my  mates  are  too  busy  to  think 
of  anything  silly  like  that.  The  only  case 
I  can  remember  was  being  at  the  top  of  a 
church-steeple  in  Bedford  when  a  mate  of 
mine  came  up  drunk  and  wanted  to  fight 
me.  We  were  standing  on  two  planks 
about  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and  it  gave 
me  a  turn,  you  can  think.  But  I  gripped 
him  by  the  throat,  and  when  I  had  done 
with  him  there  wasn't  an  ounce  of  fight 
left  in  him." 

"  How  did  he  get  down  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  easy  enough.  I  tied  him 
up  to  the  cage  and  left  him  there  until  he'd 
slept  a  bit  of  it  off.  Drink,  though,  doesn't 
make  much  difference  to  some  of  our  men. 
I've  seen  them  climb  two-hundred-feet 
ladders  when  they  've  been  so  drunk  that 
they  could  hardly  stand  on  their  feet  down 
below." 

"That's  extraordinary;  but  one  more 
question,  please.  Have  you  in  your 
memory  the  recollection  of  any  perform- 
ance in  which  you  took  particular  pride  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  've  done  so  many  things.  But 
there 's  one  thing,  Sir,  I  am  proud  of.  It 
was  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Derby. 
We  had  a  bit  of  a  scaffold  halfway  up  the 
spire  of  the  best  church  in  the  town,  but 
there  was  only  a  rope  up  to  the  cock. 
When  the  Prince  drove  by  I  shinned  up  the 
rope  and  waved  a  flag  from  the  very  top. 
It  wanted  a  bit  of  nerve,  that  did." 

With  which  sentiment  he  proceeded  to 
run  up  the  long  ladder  like  a  cat  runs  up  a 
garden-wall.  I  judged  as  he  went  that  he 
is  not  the  man  to  come  to  any  harm  for 
want  of  a  "  bit  of  nerve." 
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Ctrl  uu'ug  tvmt  and  iipfle  thtirm  on    ffattoweeu :  her  future  hinban.1  e\  fleeted  to  took 
vttr  krr  left  ikvutJer. 
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By    PERCY    ANDREW. 


I  HAVE  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
the  diplomacy  of  to-day  is  not  the 
diplomacy  of  fifty  years  ago.  Possibly  this 
is  correct.  Being  a  diplomatist  myself,  I 
am,  of  course,  totally  incompetent  to  judge. 
But  as  for  the  assertion  which  I  have  no 
less  frequently  met  with  that  a  diplomatist 
of  fifty  years  ago  would  find  himself,  with 
his  antiquated  notions,  utterly  incapable 
of  coping  with  the  more  enlightened 
methods  of  the  newer  school,  this  asser- 
tion I  boldly  controvert.  It  is  of  as  much 
value,  I  conceive,  as  the  equally  gratuitous 
assumption  that  the  accomplishments  of 
those  great  generals  who  led  armies  to 
victory  and  glory  before  we  present-day 
mortals  were  born  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  brilliant  achievements  would  at  best 
qualify  them  to  fill  the  posts  of  corporals 
or  drill  sergeants  under  the  modern  system 
of  strategy. 

Fudge,  say  I !  The  military  leaders  of 
our  day  may  see  much  to  criticise  in  the 
tactics  of  those  who.  have  gone  before 
them.  But  I  warrant,  if  they  look  closely, 
they  will  find  no  less  there  to  learn.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  strategists  of  civil  life. 
Circumstances  may  change,  and  methods 
may  alter,  but  men  remain  to-day  what 
they  wer,e  yesterday  ;  ay,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  what  they  always  have  been  and  ever 
will  be.  Those  who  suppose  that  the 
genius  of  the  past  age  would  be  the  fool 
of  the  present,  or  vice,  versa,  are  dull- 
witted  simpletons. 

This  merely  by  way  of  introduction  to 
certain  experiences  of  mine,  with  which  I 
propose  to  entertain — or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  bore — the  reader. 

I  say  experiences  of  mine.  This  is,  per- 
haps, slightly  inaccurate.  Butletme  explain. 
I  entered  the  diplomatic  service  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  though  I  have  as 
yet  not  attained  that  position  of  eminence 
in  it  which  is  presumably  the  end  and  aim 
of  every  member  of  the  service — that  is  to 
say,  to  be  the  accredited  representative  of 
my  sovereign  at  a  foreign  Court — I  have  in 
my  time  seen  and  taken  active  part  in 
events  which  usually  do  not  come  within 
the  immediate  ken  of  those  of  my  rank  and 


standing  in  the  profession.  I  have  even 
been  charged  with  several  diplomatic 
missions  of  some  delicacy,  perhaps  not 
all  of  which  I  have  accomplished  success- 
fully, but  which  have,  nevertheless,  afforded 
me  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  many  pit- 
falls that  beset  the  diplomatist's  path  than 
many  a  grey-headed  ambassador  can  claim 
to  possess.  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of 
empty  boastfulness.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hasten  to  add  that,  but  for  the  guidance 
of  one  whose  ingenuity  and  quickness  of 
perception  as  compared  with  my  own 
are  as  day  compared  with  night,  I  should 
probably  have  emerged  from  my  various 
experiences  as  blind  as  I  was  when  I 
started  on  my  first  diplomatic  venture. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Sir  John 
Templeton,  a  name,  as  I  need  hardly 
observe,  once  famous  as  that  of  the 
astutest  diplomat  in  his  generation  ;  and  it 
is  of  him  chiefly,  a  disciple  of  the  old 
school  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
that  these  pages  will  deal. 

I  remember,  already  as  quite  a  youngster, 
hearing  with  a  sense  of  admiring  envy  of 
some  particularly  diverting  exploit  of  old 
Sir  John.  It  was  told  by  an  elderly 
raconteur,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service  into  which  I  was  then  just  enter- 
ing, and  he  wound  up  with  the  words : 
"  Ah,  well,  that  happened  in  the  good  old 
days.  You  young  hopefuls  look  with  con- 
tempt and  compassion  on  the  talents  that 
made  your  predecessors  famous.  Yet  old 
Sir  John  could  give  the  best  of  you  points, 
and  beat  you  at  your  own  game,  in  spite  of 
all  your  superior  methods." ' 

Doubtless  he  was  right.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  remarkable 
esteem  in  which  this  survivor  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  old  school "  is  held  by  our 
latter-day  diplomatists  than  the  fact  that 
he  is  still  often  appealed  to  in  his  retire- 
ment to  advise  on  knotty  points  or  per- 
plexing situations  which  have  baffled  the 
best  brains  in  the  service. 

The  manner  in  which  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  brought  about  possesses 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  I 
had  been  commissioned  by  my  then  chief 
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to  consult  him  about  a  particularly  intri- 
cate question,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  solved  it  offhand,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
child's  riddle,  to  which  the  answer  was 
self-evident,  impressed  me  so  strongly 
that  I  begged  leave  there  and  then  to 
visit  him  occasionally  and  hear  his  views 
on  the  more  important  matters  in  which  I 
happened  to  be  engaged. 

The  compliment,  for  such  it  was, 
pleased  the  old  gentleman  vastly,  and  he 
accorded  me  the  desired  permission  with 
great  heartiness. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  please,"  he 
said.  "There  is  nothing  I  like  better 
than  a  youngster" — I  was  a  mere  lad  of 
thirty  at  the  time — "  who  is  willing  to 
learn." 

In  this  way,  then,  began  an  intercourse, 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  a  friendship,  which 
belongs  to  my  most  cherished  recollec- 
tions. 

There  was  one  thing  Sir  John  would 
never  tire  of  impressing  upon  me.  This 
was  the  somewhat  paradoxical  theory  that 
nothing  is  so  profitable  to  a  man  as  his 
own  failures. 

"  To  detect  where  and  by  what  means 
you  have  been  outwitted,"  he  would  say, 
"  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  most 
brilliant  of  successes.  Naturally  so  ;  for 
where  you  have  succeeded  a  less  able  man 
than  you  has  failed,  while  your  failure  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  better  man's 
success." 

In  illustration  of  this  view,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  I  fancy  no  one  will  question, 
Sir  John  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  .filled 
posts  at  pretty  well  every  Court  of  im- 
portance in  Europe,  and  his  knowledge  of 
persons  and  events  that  have  now  long 
passed  into  oblivion  was  as  extensive  as  it 
wasvurious.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the 
rather  humdrum  routine  of  the  work  which 
at  that  time  fell  to  my  lot  at  the  Embassy 
in  Vienna,  I  used  often  to  sigh  inwardly 
when  I  listened  to  his  tales  of  bygone 
times. 

"Ah,  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  live 
in  the  good  old  days,  Sir  John,"  I  once 
said  to  him,  "  when  romance  had  not 
quite  died  out  in  the  world.  The  present 
age  is  one  of  bureaucratic  stiffness  and  the 
dryness  of  parchment." 

"  Pshaw,  romance  be  hanged  1  "  said  the 
sturdy  old  gentleman,  darting  a  look  of  ill- 
disguised  contempt  at  me  out  of  his  keen 
grey  eyes.  "  There  happen  at  this  day  as 
many  interesting  and,  if  you  like,  romantic 
events  as  ever  happened  in  my  day.  But 
it  requires,  now  as  then,  the  eye  to  see 


below  the  surface  of  things,  and  trace 
there  the  hidden  history  that  alone  makes 
them  instructive  and  interesting.  Yon 
think  the  old  is  romantic  because  it  is  old. 
Yet  I  wager  that  of  half  the  events  you 
look  back  to  with  regretful  envy  the  true 
history  is  unknown  to  you.  Ay,  you  may 
smile,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  what  your 
State  dispatches  and  your  blue  books  tell 
you  is  not  worth  a  fig.  The  only  source  of 
wisdom  is  experience,  and  the  only  way  to 
gain  it  is  by  not  looking  slightingly  upon 
trifles.  The  ordinary  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive a  great  effect  without  a  cause  which 
is  commensurately  great.  Yet  the  greatest 
events  have  been  occasioned  or  prevented, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  most  trifling  of 
causes.  Have  I  not  seen  in  my  own  life- 
time a  great  war  the  origin  of  which  could 
be  traced  to  the  pinching  of  a  too  tight 
shoe  on  the  gouty  toe  of  a  prince  ?  seen 
a  threatened  Cabinet  crisis  averted  by  a 
timely  compliment  paid  to  the  governess 
of  a  superannuated  Chancery  clerk  ?  and  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  the  breaking 
of  an  old  fiddle  ?  These  are  things  to  set 
one's  mind  a-lhinking,  and  the  examples 
could  be  multiplied  ad  libitum." 

Young  as  I  was,  I  thought  these  views 
extravagant.  But  I  have  since  had  occa- 
sion to  modify  my  opinion. 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  I 
happened,  in  reference  to  the  strained 
political  relations  which  then  existed 
between  Italy  and  Austria,  to  deplore  the 
failure,  some  fifteen  years  before,  of  the 
much-discussed  plan  of  a  marriage  between 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the 
beautiful  Archduchess  Valerie  of  Austria. 

"Ah,  indeed,"  Sir  John  exclaimed, 
"matters  political  would  probably  look 
different  to-day  had  that  marriage  come 
off.     But  it  fell  through.    And  why?  *' 

I  saw  by  his  face  that  his  question 
implied  more  than  it  expressed.  But  die 
history  of  this  once-contemplated  marriage 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
I  replied  without  hesitation — 

"  Because  Russia  and  France  objected." 

"  Of  course  they  objected,"  Sir  John 
rejoined.  "But  what  could  their  mere 
objection  avail  them  ?  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land were  using  every  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  match,  and  with  such  support 
Austria  could  afford  to  snap  her  fingers  at 
the  rest  of  Europe." 

"  Yet,"  I  remarked,  "  the  fact  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  firmly  established  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  vetoed  the 
marriage  on  the  eve  of  the  illustrious 
young  couple's  betrothal  in  deference  to 
the  strong  representations  of  France  and 
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Russia.  The  young  Prince  of  Savoy,  I 
believe,  has  never  recovered  from  his  dis- 
appointment." 

"  And  the  Archduchess,  his  intended 
bride,"  Sir  John  added  ironically,  "  was, 
of  course,  never  very  warmly  inclined  to 
the  match,  and  soon  afterwards  consoled 
herself  by  contracting  a  marriage  with  a 
reigning  sovereign.  So  the  story  goes, 
yes  ;  and  as  such  it  may  indeed  appear  as 
dry  and  uninteresting  as  a  piece  of  blank 
parchment.  But  I  know  better,  Sir;  for,  as  it 
happens,  I  myself  had  a  hand  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  if  you  like  to  listen  to  me,  I  will 
show  you  that  the  marriage  was  thwarted 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  not  by  open  diplo- 
matic intervention,  as  the  ignorant  say, 
but  by  as  clever  a  bit  of  intrigue  as  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  all  eagerness  to 
hear  from  so  authentic  a  source  an  accu- 
rate version  of  an  occurrence  which  in  its 
time  had  created  immense  excitement, 
not  only  in  diplomatic  circles,  but  in  the 
Press  and  among  the  public  generally. 

Sir  John  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  great  easy-chair,  as  was  his  wont  on 
such  occasions,  and  without  further  pre- 
amble commenced  the  following  story — 

I  may  tell  you  at  once  (he  said)  that  it 
was  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  himself  in 
whom  the  idea  first  originated  of  settling 
the  long  standing  differences  between  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  that  of  Savoy  by 
means  of  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Victor  of  Savoy  and  his  own  daughter, 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess 
Valerie.  This  fact  alone,  I  fancy,  should 
dispose  of  the  fable  that  has  been  dished 
up  to  the  world  as  to  his  Majesty  having 
been  frightened  by  foreign  threats  into 
putting  a  veto  on  the  proposed  marriage. 
He  wasn't  that  kind  of  man,  take  my  word 
for  it.  The  chief  difficulty,  indeed,  as  the 
Emperor  himself  well  knew,  consisted  not 
in  Russian  or  French  objections — for,  as  I 
have  said,  they  were  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  support  the  contemplated  match 
received  from  England  and  Prussia — but 
in  the  sensitive  spirit  and  haughty  nature 
of  the  young  Archduchess.  In  fact,  the 
scheme  had  all  but  failed  at  the  very 
outset  owing  to  a  rumour  of  the  projected 
alliance  having  been  brought  to  her 
Imperial  Highness' s  knowledge  before 
her  own  wishes  on  the  subject  had  been 
consulted. 

This  was  France's  first  move  in  the  fierce 
diplomatic  game  which  now  ensued  between 
the  representatives  of  that  country's  interests 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  English 


and  Prussian  party.  Fortunately,  it  was 
counteracted  in  time,  the  more  easily,  per- 
haps, that  the  beautiful  young  Princess,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know,  was  at  heart  by  no 
means  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the 
man  who  desired  to  become  her  husband. 

However,  for  two  months  after  the 
question  of  this  alliance  had  been  broached 
to  her  by  his  Majesty  her  father,  she 
steadfastly  refused  to  entertain  it,  and  the 
matter  was  on  the  point  of  being  dropped 
altogether,  when  it  was  privately  suggested 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  removal  from 
Court  of  a  certain  lady  belonging  to  the 
Archduchess's  suite  and  known  to  be  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador  might  possibly 
conduce  to  render  the  Archduchess  less 
averse  to  the  desired  match. 

The  hint — for  "which  I  may  say  without 
immodesty  that  1  myself  was  responsible — 
was  accepted,  and  with  the  anticipated 
result.  The  Archduchess  ceased  to  be 
regaled  with  tit-bits  of  scandal  concerning 
the  life  and  habits  of  his  Highness  of 
Savoy,  and  within  three  weeks  of  the 
departure  of  the  said  lady-in-waiting  the 
Prince  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  the 
Hofburg,  where  it  was  understood  that  he 
should  receive  every  opportunity  of  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  illustrious  lady  of  his 
choice. 

Here,  then,  you  observe  the  second 
move  of  the  Franco-Russian  party,  and 
the  counter-move  by  means  of  which  its 
effect  was  neutralised.  With  the  advent 
of  the  young  Prince  himself,  however, 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  outpost 
skirmish  developed  into  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  two  parties  chiefly  interested. 
No  opportunity  was  neglected  by  our 
Franco  -  Russian  adversaries  and  their 
following  at  the  Court  of  Austria  to  cast 
discredit  on  Prince  Victor  and  lower  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Archduchess. 
Moreover,  every  pressure  that  diplomatic 
means  afforded  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Austrian  Government  to  force  it  to  with- 
hold its  consent  to  a  family  arrangement 
which  France  in  particular  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  its  most  cherished  interests  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  At  one  time  it  was 
even  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  strong  and 
determined  attitude  assumed  by  Great 
Britain,  the  excitable  Gaul  would  make 
the  consummation  of  the  union,  if  persisted 
in,  a  casus  belli.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this 
was  mere  irresponsible  gossip.  The 
French  representatives  knew  better. 

After  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  young 
people  it  was  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
the  match  now  depended  solely  upon  the 
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personal  inclinations  of  the  proud  daughter 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  I  am  a  pretty  fair  judge  of 
women,  whether  of  royal  or  ordinary  blood, 
and  I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that 
if  ever  lover's  suit  showed  promise  of 
success  it  was  that  of  Prince  Victor  of 
Savoy  for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Valerie.  Even  those  most  violently 
opposed  to  the  alliance  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  a  handsomer  and  better 
suited  pair  had  never  been  seen. 

The  Prince  had  but  one  drawback. 
Though  as  fine  and  manly  a  cavalier  as 
ever  breathed,  he  was  of  an  intensely 
nervous  and  diffident  disposition,  and  for 
some  time  doubts  were  felt  whether  this 
unfortunate  weakness  might  not  out- 
balance the  favourable  impression  which 
his  personality  in  other  respects  had  un- 
questionably produced  upon  the  fastidious 
mind  of  the  young  Princess. 

Soon,  however,  all  these  doubts  were 
dispelled,  and  it  became  patent  to  every 
observer  who  lived  and  moved  in  Court 
circles  that  the  attentions  of  the  heir  to 
the  House  of  Savoy  were  not  unwelcome 
to  the  illustrious  lady  to  whom  they  were 
paid. 

I  was  not  particularly  surprised,  there- 
fore, when,  one  evening  during  a  Court 
function,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  with 
whom  I  had  always  stood  in  high  favour, 
informed  me  with  his  own  lips  that  the 
much-talked-of  match  was  on  the  point  of 
successful  completion.  What  this  meant 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain.  The 
Archduchess  had  finally  waived  her  objec- 
tions and  signified  her  consent  to  receive 
the  Prince's  formal  proposal  for  her  hand. 

The  utter  defeat  of  the  opposite  party 
which  this  news  implied  was,  as  you  will 
imagine,  a  source  of  no  little  gratification 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  two  months  in  foiling 
the  endless  artifices  by  means  of  which 
our  adversaries  had  secretly  endeavoured 
to  influence  the  Archduchess  against  the 
Prince.  The  checkmate  seemed  now  so 
unquestionable  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  approaching 
betrothal.  It  was  the  general  talk  of  the 
hour. 

If  there  is  a  fault  which,  generally 
speaking,  a  skilled  diplomat  can  plead  no 
excuse  for,  it  is  that  of  underrating  the 
powers  of  his  antagonists.  This  fault  was 
undoubtedly  committed  here.  Yet  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  attach  any  blame  to  those 
who  failed  to  foresee  them. 

On  the  day  following  my  conversation 
with  the  Emperor  I  received  a  significant 


communication  from  the  Princess  Galitzin. 
It  was  a  request  that  I  would  form  one 
of  a  select  party  of  guests  invited  to 
assemble  on  the  Friday  following  at  the 
Palais  Galitzin  "to  meet  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduchess  Valerie  and 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Savoy." 

The  shortness  of  the  notice  left  me  no 
doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the  occasion 
in  prospect,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  went. 

The   Princess   Galitzin    had    for   < 
years  been  the  governess  of  the   y« 
Archduchess,  and  it  had  been  arrai 
that    the    first    private    meeting    of 
illustrious  young  couple  should  take 
at  the  house  and  under  the  auspic 
this  lady.    The  occasion  promising  to 
an    historic    one — for  the    reconcile 
between  the  Houses  of  Savoy  and   Ji 
burg  would,  as    I   have  indicated, 
given  an  entirely  different  complexi 
future   European    politics — every     x 
bidden  to  the  Palais  was  on  the  tip-t< 
excited  expectation.     The  absence 
the  gathering  of  every  other  mem     r 
the  imperial  family  excepting  the  a 
duchess  Valerie  herself  made  its  object 
unmistakable  that  no  one  hesitated  o 
to  discuss  the  interesting  event  in 
paration. 

The  Archduchess,  when   she    arri' 
resplendent  in  a  magnificent  toilette 
cream  white  satin,  unrelieved  by  oo! 
of  any  kind,  looked  radiant,  and  respi 
to     the     respectful     greetings     of 
assembled  company  with  a  smile  in  wl 
for  once  the  expression  of  haughty 
that  usually  characterised  her  was  mil 
She  felt,  it  seemed,  that    she  was 
rounded  by  friends  and  intimates, 
of  a   secret  which,   though  in  reality 
secret  at  all,  had  yet  to  be  treated  as  i 

Her  manner   towards    the  Prince  » 
gracious  in  the  extreme,  yet  touched      «. 
unnaturally  with  a  certain  shy  com     < 
ness  that  made   it  inexpressibly  chant 
( )Id  as  I  was,  I  could  not  repress  a  tni 
of  envy  as  1  watched  from  my  place  am< 
the  crowd  of  general  guests,  who  thn 
round  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  wucre 
the  royal   circle   was    held,  this  vision  of 
imperial  beauty  at  the  side  of  the  man  in 
whose  power  it  lay  to  make  it  all  his  own. 
Did  he  realise  his'  good  fortune  ?    I  could 
not  help  thinking  he   might  have  shown 
more  consciousness  of  it.     He  seemed  to 
me,  not  cold,  but  constrained  and  ill  at 
ease.    The  rumours  I  had   heard  of  his 
curiously   nervous   temperament   recurred 
to  my  mind,  however,  and  afforded    me 
an  explanation  of  what   under -different 
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circumstances  might,  even    at    this    last 
auspicious  moment,  have  aroused  my  fears. 

I  was  not  left  long  to  ruminate  on 
the  Prince's  appearance  and  behaviour. 
According  to  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette 
which  govern  the  Austrian  Court,  the 
guests  at  an  entertainment  graced  by  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  are  debarred  from  entering  the 
particular  room  occupied  by  a  Prince  or 
Princess  of  the  blood  unless  expressly 
commanded  to  join  the  royal  circle.  I 
was  not  a  little  gratified,  therefore,  when, 
not  very  long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Archduchess,  the  Prince  Galitzin  himself 
approached  me  and  conveyed  to  me  her 
Imperial  Highness's  gracious  invitation  to 
attend  her  circle.  I  saw  in  it  a  slight 
recognition  of  the  humble  services  rendered 
by  me  in  the  matter  which  a  few  hours 
would  now,  I  thought,  see  brought  to  the 
long  hoped  -  for  satisfactory  issue,  and  I 
welcomed  it  accordingly. 

"  Our  French  and  Russian  friends,"  the 
old  nobleman  said  with  a  grim  smile,  as  I 
passed  at  his  side  through  the  groups  of 
envious  guests  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  saloon,  where  her  Imperial  Highness 
sat,  "  have  wasted  their  energy  in  vain. 
I  think  we  have  won  the  day  at  last." 

"  The  Prince  looks  scarcely  as  happy  as 
he  ought,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Ah,  well,"  Galitzin  replied,  "  for  him 
the  ordeal  is  somewhat  trying,  and  he  is 
by  nature  sensitive  and  diffident.  We  are 
mere  onlookers,  my  friend,  and  can  afford 
to  be  calm  and  collected.  But  all  is  well. 
The  young  people's  happiness  now  lies  in 
their  own  hands." 

He  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper  as  he 
spoke  these  last  words,  for  we  entered  at 
that  moment  the  apartment  in  which  the 
young  Archduchess  was  seated  amid  a 
select  group  of  more  or  less  intimate 
friends. 

As  I  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  she 
extended  to  me,  she  remarked  smiling, 
in  that  graceful  Knglish  of  which  she  had 
so  perfect  a  command — 

"  You  come  to  complete  my  little  circle. 
Sir  John.  I  have  been  scolding  Prince 
Galitzin  for  leaving  me  to  discover  for 
myself  which  of  my  friends  was  still 
missing." 

I  had  never  seen  her  so  animated  or  so 
condescending,  and  I  made  bold  to  say 
that  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  sore 
disappointment  to  me  had  I  been  denied 
the  honour  of  kissing  her  Imperial 
Highness's  hand  on  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

There   was  just  a   trace  of  heightened 


colour  in  her  cheeks  as  she  dismissed  me, 
which  showed  me  that  my  allusion  had 
been  noticed  and  appreciated.  I  now 
turned  to  look  for  the  Prince  of  Savoy. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  small  knot  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  it  struck  me  again,  as  it  had  struck 
me  before,  as  if  there  were  some  weight 
upon  his  Highness's  mind  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  shake  off.  Ever  and  anon 
I  could  sec  his  eyes  wander  languidly 
towards  the  spot  where  his  lovely  bride 
in  spe  sat.  As  they  rested  upon  her  they 
brightened ;  yet  only  for  a  moment.  U 
seemed  as  though  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
maintain  an  outwardly  smiling  appearance, 
and  as  though  his  sole  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated in  bracing  himself  for  some  great 
undertaking. 

I  now  entered  into  conversation  with 
Count  Tornelli,  the  Prince's  equerry,  whom 
I  knew  intimately,  and  managed  to  slip  in 
a  question  or  two  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  courtship,  which  I  had,  of  course, 
only  been  able  to  watch  from  the  distance. 

The  Count,  a  true  Southerner,  to  whom 
a  love  episode  of  any  kind  was  quite  equal 
in  interest  to  a  grave  matter  of  State, 
willingly  gratified  my  curiosity,  and  from 
him  1  learned  to  my  relief  that  the  Prince 
had  no  misgivings  whatever  regarding  the 
success  of  his  suit. 

"He  is  madly  in  love,"  the  Count  said, 
"  and  it  has  been  no  slight  strain  upon 
his  nervous  and  excitable  constitution  to 
be  obliged  to  treat  a  matter  that  so  deeply 
affects  his  heart  with  all  that  gravity  and 
self-restraint  which  the  political  interests 
involved  have  rendered  imperative.  To 
be  compelled  to  make  love  coram  populo, 
as  it  were,  is  a  detestable  task,  especially 
to  one  so  distrustful  of  himself  as  the 
Prince." 

"  He  has  my  fullest  sympathy,  I  am 
sure,"  I  said  sincerely.  "But  a  diffident 
lover  is  apt  to  spoil  the  best  of  chances. 
The  Archduchess  is  a  proud  nature,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  caro  amico,** 
rejoined  the  Count.  "  There  is  no  diffi- 
dence in  the  Prince's  love.  What  he 
suffers  from  is  this  endless  suspense  of 
waiting.  It  unnerves  him.  But  he  is 
aware  of  his  own  weakness,  and  has  pro- 
vided its  corrective." 

Before  I  could  reply,  and  inquire  further 
into  the  meaning  of  these  somewhat 
enigmatical  words,  a  slight  movement 
took  place  among  the  assembled  guests, 
and  turning  round,  1  saw  that  the  Arch- 
duchess had  risen  anil  was  leaving  the 
room,    accompanied     by    the     Princess 
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Galitzin,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her 
suite. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  approached  us,  and  whispered  a 
word  in  Count  Tornelli's  ear.  Recog- 
nising me  as  I  stepped  back  respectfully, 
he  offered  me  his  hand  with  what  appeared 
an  effort  at  a  friendly  nod,  and  then  passed 
out  on  Tornelli's  arm  in  the  opposite 
direction,  followed  a  moment  afterwards 
by  the  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  Ester- 
hazy,  then  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Imperial  Court. 

I  was  still  cogitating  upon  the  curiously 
apathetic  manner  of  his  Highness' s  greet- 
ing, which  was  usually  all  heartiness  and 
animation,  when  a  voice  beside  me 
whispered,  "  Dreaming,  Sir  John  ?  Come, 
you  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  in  at  the 
death.** 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the 
speaker  placed  his  arm  within  mine,  and 
drawing  me  with  him,  sauntered  un- 
concernedly after  the  Prince  and  his 
following.  My  companion,  as  I  imme- 
diately recognised,  was  the  Ambassador 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  a  veritable 
comrade-in-arms. 

As  we  passed  along  through  the  lane  of 
bowing  guests,  who  made  way  for  his 
Highness  the  Prince  as  he  traversed  the 
brilliant  apartments  of  the  palace  thrown 
open  to  the  general  company,  I  asked  my 
companion  whither  we  were  bound. 

"  For  the  grand  gallery,  I  take  it,"  he 
replied.  "  It  leads  to  Galitzin's  famous 
winter-garden,  which,  I  understand,  her 
Imperial  Highness,  who  is  fond  of  plants 
and  flowers,  will  enter  from  the  other  side. 
The  Prince  will  then  meet  her  alone. 
Here  we  are,  you  see." 

We  emerged  at  that  moment  into  the 
great  gallery,  hung  with  the  family  por- 
traits of  the  Galitzins,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  Prince  disengage  his  arm  from  that  of 
his  equerry,  and  advance  to  meet  the 
Princess  Galitzin  and  the  Archduchess's 
ladies,  who  had  apparently  just  passed 
out  of  the  winter-garden  as  we  entered  the 
gallery  from  the  opposite  side.  Evidently 
the  Archduchess  had  remained  behind 
alone  among  the  fountains  and  rare 
exotics  for  which  this  magnificent  posses- 
sion of  Prince  Galitzin  was  so  justly  famous. 

Presently  his  Highness,  leaving  the 
ladies,  sauntered  slowly  towards  the  great 
glass  door  from  which  they  had  just 
issued,  and  we  saw  him  close  it  noise- 
lessly and  disappear  a  moment  later 
among  the  huge  ferns  and  palms  that 
loomed  behind  it. 


We  were  not  more  than  ten  persons  in 
all  left  in  the  gallery,  but  each  of  us 
knew  the  significance  of  what  was  pass- 
ing, and  though  we  assumed  an  air  of 
unconcern,  as  we  remained  conversing  in 
a  more  or  less  scattered  group  near  the 
door  through  which  the  Prince  had  dis- 
appeared, there  was  a  certain  excitement 
discernible  in  everyone's  eyes,  and  the 
stolen  glances  cast  now  and  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  winter-garden,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  ladies,  gave  evidence  of 
the  fever  of  excitement  we  all  of  us  felt. 

I  myself  felt  my  mind  at  ease  at  last. 
Indeed,  I  silently  laughed  at  myself  for 
the  sense  of  oppression  that  had  been 
weighing  upon  me  all  that  evening.  For 
was  not  the  Prince's  suit  already  practic- 
ally accepted  ?  In  truth,  an  easier  task 
than  that  now  before  him  had  never  fallen 
to  lover's  lot.  Here  we  have  perhaps  one 
of  the  very  few  advantages  belonging  to 
illustrious  birth.  The  dignity  of  Princes 
does  not  permit  of  their  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  possibility  of  a  rebuff  or  a 
refusal ;  hence  they  do  not  ask  boon  or 
favour  until  they  have  obtained  certain 
guarantees  that  it  will  be  conceded.  It 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  so  it  is. 

When  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the 
return  of  the  young  couple,  the  convers- 
ation of  those  around  me  began  to  flag. 
Count  Tornelli,  whose  eye  I  caught, 
smiled  across  at  me  significantly,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  our  recent  little  discussion. 
There  was  triumph  in  his  eye,  and  I  could 
not  but  acknowledge  by  a  look  in  return 
that  to  all  appearances  his  master  was 
fully  bearing  out  the  good  opinions  he 
had  expressed  of  him. 

Certainly,  for  a  stiff  and  formal  proposal 
of  marriage,  such  as  our  royal  fellow- 
creatures  have,  alas !  only  too  often  to 
content  themselves  with,  five  minutes  at 
the  outside  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient.  But  the  Prince  loved,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  declaration  of  such 
sentiments,  particularly  when  they  have 
been  pent  up  and  constrained  by  every 
kind  of  conventional  means  for  weeks  and 
months,  requires  a  far  more  liberal 
breathing  space.  What  wonder,  then,  I 
thought,  if  these  two  illustrious  beings 
forgot  in  their  first  happiness  that  time 
has  wings,  and  that  their  long  tete-a-tete, 
even  under  such  romantic  circumstances, 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
rigorous  laws  of  etiquette  to  which  their 
exalted  station  required  them  to  conform  ? 

The  contemplation  of  youthful  joys 
makes  the    old    heart    hark    back    to    the 
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days  of  its  own  youth,  and  I  still  remember  with  head  erect  and  flushed  cheeks,  the 
the  pleasant  reverie  which  I  fell  into  during  picture  of  an  affronted  goddess.  As  she 
those  few  minutes  of  expectant  watching.  passed  her  two  ladies,  she  signified  to 
Suddenly  we  pricked  our  ears.  The  them  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  her 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  approaching      right  hand,  which  I  noticed  was  ungloved, 

that  they  were  to 
follow  her,  and 
waving  back  the 
Prince  Galitzin,  who 
hail  stepped  forward 
with  an  air  of  utter 
consternation  to  re- 
ceive her,  she  strode 
away  in  the  direction 
of  the  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the 
entrance  hall  of  the 
palace. 

While  the  Princess 
Galitzin  hurried  after 
her  imperial  guest 
with  all  speed,  the 
rest  of  us  stood  re- 
garding each  other  in 
total  silence. 

What      had      hap- 
pened ?    Where   was 
the     Prince  ?       The 
whole   thing   seemed 
so   strange    that    not 
the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
planation   suggested 
itself    to     anyone 
present,   and    it    was 
evident    that    both 
Count   Tornelli,    the 
Prince's  equerry,  and 
Prince    Galitzin,    our 
venerable  host,  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  or  how  to  act. 

That  the  Arch- 
duchess had  received 
some  mortal  affront 
was  obvious.  Yet  in 
what  manner  could 
the  Prince,  who  was 
mm   su'Ki'i'  r.wr  i  .s  aii.  with  iiKAi)  l-KKt  t.  burning    with     love, 

have  offended  her  ? 
on  the  light  gravel  sand  with  which  the  His  non-appearance  intensified  the 
paths  in  the  winter-garden  were  strewn.  mystery  of  the  situation.  It  was  possible, 
and  a  moment  later  the  glass  door  was  of  course,  that  he  had  passed  out  of  the 
thrown  violently  open  and  her  Imperial  w  inter- garden  by  the  opposite  entrance,  in 
II  ighne.v  the.  \rchduches«,  Valerie  appeared  which  case  he  must  have  joined  the 
on  the  threshold— alone.  general    crowd    of    guests   in    the    rooms 

Kxerybodv  Marled  in  amazement,  not  so      beyond,  a  thing  he  was  certainly  not  likely 
much   at  the   Mimcuhat    ominous  fact   of      to  do  unattended 

her    beinir   unaccompanied,    but    at    the  At     last,    after    a    hurried    conference 

cxprrs.Moii  of    intense   scorn    ami    anger      between   our   host   and   Tornelli,    it    was 
depicted  in  her  face.  decided    that    we     had     better   enter   the 

Without  deigning  to  address  or  bestow      winter-garden    and    find    out    what    had 
a  look  upon  auvone,  she  swept  past  us  all      become  of  his  Highness.     We  accordingly 
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passed  through  the  glass  door,  bent  on 
this  delicate  errand,  which  I  confess,  in 
spite  of  the  curiosity  I  felt  burning  within 
me,  was  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  I  have  ever 
undertaken. 

Preceded  by  the  Prince  Galitzin,  whose 
agitation  was  intense,  we  hastened  along 
the    gravel-strewn    path   that   led   to   the 
centre  of  the  artificial   garden,    where   a 
handsome    double    fountain    played   amid 
huge  palms  and  giant  tropical  ferns.     But 
of  the   Prince  we  met  nowhere  any  sign. 
We  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  our 
search   here,  and  retracing  our   steps    in 
order  to  return  to  the  general  company  in 
the  hope  of  finding  his  Highness  there, 
when  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  kind 
of  bower  formed   of  some  rare  moss,  the 
recess  of  which  was 
partially  screened  off 
from  our  view  where 
we  stood  by  a  group 
of  orange-trees  in  full 
bloom. 

Some  instinct  im- 
pelled me  to  approach 
and  explore  this  spot, 
and  here  at  last,  re- 
clining on  a  bench, 
which  ran  along  the 
moss-wall  of  the 
bower,  I  saw  a  figure 
in  which  I  instantly 
recognised  his  High- 
ness the  Prince  of 
Savoy. 

Irresolute  whether 
to  advance  or  retire, 
I  stood  for  an  instant 
in  a  position  of  some 
embarrassment, 
during  which  I  was 
joined  by  my  com- 
panions. In  the  in- 
terval, however,  some- 
thing in  the  Prince's 
attitude  had  attracted 
my  attention,  and 
stepping  quickly  for- 
ward to  look  at  him 
more  closely,  I  uttered 
an  involuntary  ejacu- 
lation of  dismay. 

H  i  s  Highness 
Prince  Victor  of 
Savoy  was  fast  asleep. 

The  discovery 
struck  us  all  dumb. 
But  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  The 
Prince's  breathing 
was  slow  and  regular, 
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his  head  nestled  comfortably  on  his  left 
arm,  which  lay  stretched  out  level  with 
his  shoulder  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
bench,  and  he  slumbered  soundly. 

On  the  bench  beside  him  lay  some- 
thing white  and  glistening.  It  was  a 
lady's  many-buttoned  glove — the  Arch- 
duchess's glove,  doubtless,  for  I  remem- 
bered having  noticed  that  her  right  hand 
was  bare  when  she  came  from  the  garden. 

What  a  shock  the  spectacle  caused  me  ! 
The  whole  solution  of  the  strange  incident 
we  had  witnessed  a  few  minutes  before 
was  presented  in  that  white  glove  and  the 
peacefully  slumbering  form  on  the  bench 
beside  it.  Inconceivable  as  it  seemed, 
this  unhappy  Prince,  the  ardent  lover,  the 
practically   accepted   suitor   of    the   most 
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beautiful  Princess  in  Europe,  must  have 
fallen  asleep  in  the  very  act  of  proposing 
to  the  fair  object  of  his  affections. 

It  was  futile  for  the  moment  to  ponder 
over  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
trulv  terrible  contretemps.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  bring  his  Highness  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  position,  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  whispered  words 
with  Prince  (Jalitzin,  Count  Tornelli 
approached  his  master,  and  touched  his 
arm  to  wake  him. 

His  purpose,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  The  Prince's  slumber 
was  evidently  too  sound  to  be  lightly 
disturbed,  and  it  required  rather  more 
energetic  measures  than  the  mere  touch  of 
a  hand  to  awaken  him.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  at  last  he  stared  at  us  with  so 
vacant  and  drowsy  an  expression  that  an 
extraordinary  suspicion  flashed  across  my 
mind.  This  sleep  was  not  natural.  I 
remembered  the  strangely  lethargic  manner 
I  had  noticed  all  that  evening  in  the 
Prince.     What  could  have  produced  it  ? 

With  an  effort  his  Highness  now  rose 
from  his  seat,  smiling  faintly.  It  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  realise  his  mis- 
adventure. 

"  Have  I  been  caught  napping  ? "  he 
murmured.  "  I  am  afraid  your  rooms  are 
overheated,  my  dear  (jalitzin.  It  is 
curious,  I  cannot  shake  off  this  infernal 
drowsiness." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  leaned  so  heavily 
on. his  equerry's  arm  that,  had  Tornelli 
not  supported  him,  he  would  have  sunk 
back  upon  the  bench  from  which  he  had 
just  risen. 

"  I  fear  his  Highness  is  ill,"  Galitzin 
whispered  to  the  Count.  "  Had  we  not 
better  summon  a  physician  i  " 

The  Prince  caught  the  last  words. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  hastily,  rousing  him- 
self, "  preserve  me  from  the  doctors ! 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  But 
I  am  useless  as  I  am.  Order  my  carriage, 
Tornelli.  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear 
(jalitzin — but  this  heavy  atmosphere — 
pray  make  my  apologies  to  the  Arch- 
duchess— it  is  strange — but  I  was  under 
the  impression " 

A  deep  yawn  prevented  him  from  con- 
cluding the  sentence,  and  he  lapsed  once 
more  into  his  former  state  of  lethargy. 
Tornelli's  grave  face  was  a  picture.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  held  the  key  to  this 
extraordinary  riddle. 

Motioning  silently  to  me,  who  stood  at 
the  Prince's  other  elbow,  to  assist  him,  he 
gently  led  his  half-sleeping  master  out  of 
the  winter-garden,  while   I   supported  him 


on  the  other  side.  Galitzin  himself  hurried 
in  advance  of  us  to  give  the  necessary 
order  for  his  Highness's  carriage  to  be 
called,  and  in  this  fashion,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  servants  and  officials  of 
the  household,  who  met  us  at  every  step  as 
we  descended  the  great  staircase,  we  slowly 
made  our  way  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace. 

Here  we  encountered  the  Princess 
(jalitzin,  who  had  in  the  meantime  con- 
ducted the  irate  Archduchess  to  her 
carriage.  Put  what  the  poor  Princess 
said,  or  how  she  acted,  on  seeing  our 
strange  procession  I  know  not.  I  was  far 
too  intent  upon  other  matters.  There  was 
a  mystery  here  which  I  was  determined  to 
solve  without  delay,  and  having  so  far 
acted  as  second  gentleman-in-waiting  to 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  keep  up  the  role,  and  accompany 
him  home. 

Tornelli  made  no  objection,  and  the 
Prince  being  in  a  far  too  apathetic  con- 
dition to  observe  what  passed  around  him, 
I  followed  him  and  Tornelli  into  their 
carriage,_and  was  soon  being  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace  towards  the  Prince's  hotel. 

The  moment  his  Highness  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  carriage  he  sank  back 
into  the  soft  cushions  and  fell  fast  asleep 
again.  Seizing  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  me  of  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  Count,  I  turned  to  him  and 
said — 

"Tornelli,  the  Prince  has  been  drugged.*' 

"  There  has  been  some  mistake,  the 
Count  replied  evasively,  but  with  evident 
concern.  "  Let  us  hope  it  may  not  prove 
serious." 

I  made  no  remark,  but  I  thought  to 
myself  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  much  more  serious  than  that 
which  had  already  occurred. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  Prince  was 
quickly  conveyed  to  his  apartments,  and 
I  waited  in  an  antechamber  to  hear 
Tornelli's  report.  It  was  fully  half-an- 
hour  before  he  appeared  again,  in  a  state 
of  fury  that  was  positively  alarming  to 
behold.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Highness's  body  physician,  who,  in  answer 
io  my  anxious  inquiry,  reassured  me  as  to 
the  Prince's  condition. 

"The  whole  disaster,"  he  said,  "has 
been  caused  by  the  blunder  of  a  stupid 
apothecary's  assistant." 

"  He  shall  hang !  "  screamed  Tornelli. 
"He  shall  hang,  as  sure  as  I  live! 
Merciful   Heaven,  what  a  fatality !  '* 

He  stamped  about  the  room  like  a  man 
bereft  of  his  reason,  and  it  was  useless  to 
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try  and  obtain  a  coherent  statement  from 
him.  The  doctor  was  more  composed, 
and  from  him  I  at  last  elicited  bit  by  bit 
the  facts  of  the  case.  They  were  curious 
in  many  respects,  and  show  among  other 
things  from  what  apparently  trifling 
causes  the  most  momentous  effects  may 
spring. 

The  story  in  brief  was  this.  Prince 
Victor,  whose  nervous  temperament  was  a 
source  of  much  distress  to  himself,  had 
the  custom,  on  occasions  of  unusual 
importance,  of  fortifying  his  system  by 
means  of  a  special  nerve  tonic,  the 
prescription  of  which  required  to  be  made 
up  fresh,  immediately  before  use.  In  this 
particular  instance,  as  the  doctor  had 
ascertained  from  the  remains  of  the 
draught  in  the  phial  found  in  his  High- 
ness's  waistcoat  pocket,  the  apothecary,  or 
rather  his  assistant,  had  by  some  fatal 
mistake  substituted  a  strong  opiate  for  the 
tonic  ingredient  in  the  nerve  mixture, 
with  what  result  my  story  has  already  told 
you. 

When  I  left  the  hotel  soon  afterwards, 
his  Highness  was  peacefully  sleeping  off 
the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  Count 
Tornelli  was  still  rampaging  about  the 
place  like  a  madman,  vowing  vengeance 
on  all  the  apothecaries  of  Vienna, 
together  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  assistants.  Possibly  this  storm- 
ing did  him  good  and  relieved  his  feelings. 
But,  alas  !  if  every  apothecary  and  druggist 
in  Austria  Had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  the  fact  would  not  have  altered 
the  consequences  of  this  one  rascally 
fellow's  blunder. 

The  beautiful  Archduchess  Valerie  proved 
irreconcilable.  She  refused  to  see  the 
Prince  again,  shut  her  ears  to  all  argument 
and  reason,  and  forbade  even  the  bare 
mention  of  his  Highness's  name  in  her 
presence.  All  attempts  to  explain  the 
unfortunate  incident  were  unavailing. 
Prince  Victor  of  Savoy  had  to  leave 
Vienna  without  even  being  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  setting  eyes  again  upon  the 
fair  lady  he  loved  so  deeply.  As  for  the 
Archduchess  herself,  she   made,   as  you 


know,  a  match  a  year  afterwards  which 
raised  her  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
thrones  of  Europe. 

"This,  then."  Sir  John  concluded,  "is 
the  true  history  of  the  royal  courtship,  the 
failure  of  which  has  been  represented  to 
the  world,  as  we  know,  in  a  very  different 
light." 

"  It  is  truly  a  remarkable  story,"  I  said 
reflectively.  "  Only  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
where  the  astuteness  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  party  comes  in.  What  was 
the  fate  of  the  hapless  apothecary's 
assistant  ? " 

Sir  John  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"  Perhaps,*'  he  said.  "  the  answer  to 
vour  last  question  will  save  you  from 
troubling  your  mind  about  the  first.  The 
career  of  that  promising  youth  possessed 
very  great  interest  for  me,  and  for  reasons 
of  my  own  I  went  a  good  deal  out  of  my 
way  to  ascertain  his  ultimate  fate.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  dreadful  one  conceived 
for  him  by  my  friend  Count  Tornelli.  All 
I  know  is  that,  upon  being  discharged  by 
his  indignant  employer,  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  where  he  established  himself 
as  pharmacien  in  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  that  fashionable  city,  and  what 
with  the  support  of  the  French  Court  and 
the  custom  of  a  certain  important  section 
of  the  Russian  colony  in  Paris,  he  has 
since  risen  to  a  position  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession." 

"  Bless  me  !  "  I  ejaculated  ,  "you  mean 
to  say  that  the  fellow  had  actually  been 
bribed  by  the  French  and  Russian  party 
to  mix  a  soporific  instead  of  the  tonic  in 
the  Prince's  draught  ?  By  Jove  !  pretty 
sharp  practice  that,  Sir  John." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  the  old 
diplomat  said  blandly,  "  pray  keep  the 
credit  for  your  own  keenness  of  percep- 
tion. I  have  merely  given  you  the  facts. 
How  you  connect  them,  and  what  conclu- 
sions they  lead  you  to  is  your  business, 
not  mine." 

With  which  words  he  passed  to  other 
subjects,  and  soon  afterwards  dismissed  me. 
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By  A  SON   OF  THE   MARSHES. 

*  HE  fields  are  bare;  only  the  stubble  remains 
in  those  that  will,  for  a  time,  be  left  fallow. 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  have  ripened  off  on 
trees  and  bushes,  the  twigs  only  remaining 
on  some  of  them,  those  that  are  most 
favoured  by  the  birds.  At  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  the  border-land  so  to  speak 
between  autumn  and  winter,  all  creatures  are  busy  in  and  about  the  fields,  the  greater 
portion  well  on  the  feed  while  it  lasts,  and  a  few  busy  in  storing  up  for  the  future. 

"  Samples  of  weather,"  as  the  country  folks  have  it,  come  and  go  in  fitful  changes : 
for  a  day  or  two  the  sun  shines  out,  brightening  up  the  face  of  the  country,  then  the 
wind  shifts,  and  grey  tones  meet  the  eye  far  and  near — tones  that  vary  in  depth  from 
warm  purple-greys  to  the  most  light  and  pearly.  This  scale  of  colouring  is  etched  up 
by  bits  of  bright  colour,  formed  by  the  patches  of  leaves  that  still  hang  here  and  there 
upon  the  twigs,  combined  with  the  brightly  tinted  wild  fruits  and  berries.  Heavy  fogs 
hang  about,  drenching  the  woodlands,  and  these  end,  if  there  is  not  air  enough  to  lift 
them,  in  drizzling  rain.  Then  suddenly  there  is  a  change  :  all  is  clear  and  bright  once 
more,  to  finish  with  a  sharp  frost  when  the  night  falls.  See  what  this  has  done  in  the 
fields.  With  the  exception  of  the  beeches  it  is  one  continual  fall  of  leaves  ;  in  fact,  they 
will  be  down  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Although  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
even  the  beech-trees  are  very  nearly  bare  in  places  where  the  frost  has  nipped  keenly. 

The  hedgehog,  finding  that  the  crimson  clusters  of  the  white-leaf  berries — good  to  { 

eat,  sweet  and  mealy — are  no  longer  to    be  found,  travel   and   root  as   he  may,  has  * 

decided  to  curl  up  for  the  season  ;    but  even  in  his  own  domain  the  little  hedge-pig  j 

is  not  quite  secure.     He  has  his  own  four-footed  enemies.  j 

Humming,  whistling,  and  cracking  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields  comes  i 

the  keen  north  wind,  clearing  off  all  mists,  and  drying  everything  above  and  below,  . 

rattling  the   crabs   off ;    and   the  beautiful  red   and  yellow  fruit   lies  at  the  foot  of  | 

the  trees,  not  in  gallons,  but  in  bushels,  where  the  trees  are  numerous,  and  in  out-  I 

of-the-way  spots  that  I  know,  to  be  covered  ultimately  by  drifting  leaves,  and  finally  J 

ripened.     This  is  a  matter  of  time.     We  have  found  crab-apples  sound  and  in  first-class  | 

condition  months  after  they  had  fallen  from  the  trees  :  so  had  some  other  creatures,  \ 

for  the  leaves  had  been  moved  about  in  all  directions  by  them  to  find  the  fruit.     The  ; 

hedge-bullaces  are  not  speckled  over  with  brown  yet ;  and  the  black-jacks,  as  the  wild 
plums  are  called,  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle  nip  of  finger  and  thumb ;  but  they  will 
soon  be  fit,  and  when  that   time  does  come,  other  creatures  will   have  their  share  j 

of  them  as  well  as  yourself.     In  that  matter  the  advantage  is  certainly  on  their  side  :  • 

you  may  have  seven,  or  it  may  be  ten,  miles  to  go — that  is  really  about  the  distance  at  : 

the  present  time — before  you  can  get  where  they  grow ;  whereas  birds,  for  the  time,  ' 

live  and  roost  there. 
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The  leaves  are  whirled  in  cart-loads  all 
over  the  place  ;  this  dries  them  completely, 
and  the  creatures  that  line  their  winter 
homes  with  them  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

For  hours  we  have  watched  squirrels 
making  up  their  bundles  to  line  their 
winter  nests  with.  Even  here,  with  Master 
Scug's  care,  matters  do  not  go  right  at 
times  ;  cleverly  as  his  forehands  have  made 
the  bundle  up,  1  have  seen  it  slip.  Then 
the  little  fellow  would  show  temper  in 
utter  amazement  that  such  a  mishap  could 
take  place  ;  up  went  his  ear-tufts  and  his 


matters  arc  not  quite  pleasant  about  your 
legs,  but  still  you  persevere.  At  last  your 
hands  arc  near  the  grass  ball :  very  gingerlv 
your  fingers  touch  the  sides  so  as  to  close 
round  it.  Is  he  at  home  .'  you  think,  after 
all  this  trouble. 

He  is,  for  he  slips  through,  not  out  of 
his  grass  house,  glides  over  the  twigs,  sits 
up  for  a  moment  to  look  at  you  with  his 
full  ilark  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say.  "  Serve 
you  right  for  meddling ! "  and  then  he 
springs  down  into  the  thick  tangle  at  the 
bottom. 

I  have  made  captures  at  times  when  I 
kept  pets,  but  my  mioses 
have  been  far  in    excess  of 


n 
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tail,  but  only  for  a  few  moments ;  with 
stamps  and  scolding  chatter  he  dashed 
here  and  there,  collecting  his  scattered 
treasures,  and  finally  earning  his  bundle 
off  into  safety. 

The  dormouse,  although  it  does  haunt 
and  hunt  the  nut-trees  and  bushes — for 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
two — will  not  as  a  rule  confine  itself  to 
them  when  the  winter  nest  is  made.  For 
if  sloe-bushes  or  pickets  are  in  the  hedge- 
row or  on  the  copse  banks,  you  may  look 
about  the  centre  of  them  for  it.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  bushes  are  well  laced 
round  with  brambles  of  the  most  robust 
and  thorny  nature,  the  chances  of  a  cap- 
ture will  be  slight ;  he  may  be  drowsy,  but 
he  is  not  asleep  yet — far  from  it. 

With  the  greatest  care  you  find  that  your 
hands   are  scratched    severelv,    and    that 


rightly  so.  for  the  dormouse  does  >leep 
both  soundly  and  long;  but  in  his  time — 
that  is,  his  appointed  seasons — a  brighter 
or  more  wide-awake  creature  than  the  little 
dormouse  it  would  be  hanl  to  find. 

A  southerly  wind  and  rain  with  it.  sheets 
of^rain  that  turn  when  the  wind  lulls  into 
a  steady  downpour.  The  brooks  are  bank- 
high  and  the  rivers  in  flood :  as  to  the 
fields,  the  furrows  are  edge-high  with  water 
that  is  not  able  to  get  away.  A  dreary 
outlook  this,  and  far  more  dreary  to  be  out 
in,  as  I  am,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity ; 
some  matters  must  be  attended  to  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.  Weather  not  fit 
for  a  dog  to  be  out  in  it  is,  I  am  told  as  I 
start  on  my  journey,  eleven  miles.  I  must 
go  through  it  all.  Not  a  rook  out,  and  it 
takes  something  to  keep  these  birds  at 
home ;  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  t 
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splash  and  drip  of  the  rain  ;  for  the  time 
the  land  is  drowned  and  silent. 

The  rain  ceases,  the  waters  lower,  and 
the  furrows  in  the  fields  are  dry,  but  the 
fields  are  no  longer  tenantless.  Where 
have  the  birds  come  from  all  at  once  ? 
Flocks  of  small  birds  there  are,  and  in  the 
centres  of  the  stubbles  are  hosts  of  wood- 
pigeons.  As  to  the  rooks,  they  have  been 
in  the  grazing  meadows,  and  they  rest  for 
a  time  in  the  trees,  too  full  of  drowned-out 
worms  to  care  to  fly. 

Acorns  will  come  in  presently,  for  the 
pigeons  and  for  the  rooks  also  ;  but  all  the 
time  that  scattered  grains  of  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  can  be  got  at,  after  rain,  nicely 
moistened  to  a  sprouting  point,  the  pigeons 
will  hunt  for  them.  Field  and  hedge 
gleaners  leave  little  behind  them  when 
thev  have  done. 

Wild  creatures  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
glean  when  the  crops  are  off.  Sheep  find 
sweet  feed  in  between  the  rows  of  stubble — 
a  bite  here  and  a  bit  there,  as  they  move 
along ;  and  the  peewits  follow  the  sheep. 
All  through  the  year,  the  land,  no  matter  if 
in  cultivation  or  not,  provides  something 
for  the  various  creatures  on  or  about  it. 
One  lot  of  gleaners  we  have  missed  of  late 
years — the  women  and  children  that  at  one 
time  one  used  to  see  coming  home  at  night 
from  the  fields  with  their  bundles  of  wheat  on 
their  heads.  There  may  not  be  any  necessity 
for  this  now,  for  bread  at  least  is  cheap, 
which  is  certainly  a  matter  to  rejoice  over. 


And  customs,  no  doubt,  have  changed  with 
the  times,  for  old  time-honoured  customs 
have  of  late  not  been  considered  to  con- 
stitute prescriptive  rights.  The  custom  of 
gleaning  may  be  carried  out  now  in  some 
places  remote  from  great  labour  centres, 
but  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood 
it  has  died  out. 

It  is  the  same  with  hedge  gleaners  ;  they 
are  no  more  seen  with  their  bundles  of 
dead  wood  along  the  roads  going  home. 
Not  that  this  was  taken  from  the  hedge;  it 
was  picked  up  between  the  copse  and  the 
wood  near  to  it.  If  you  walk  along  country 
roads  or  lanes  now,  when  the  people  are 
coming  home  from  work,  not  one  in 
twenty  will  you  see  with  a  faggot  of  cither 
lop,  top,  or  rough  wood.  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  now  10  buy  all  that  they 
require,  which  at  any  rate  puts  them  on  a 
more  independent  footing ;  and  as  ordinary 
grates  have  in  most  out-of-the-way  places 
taken  the  place  of  brand-irons  and  fires  on 
the  hearths,  large  wood  could  not  be  burnt 
there. 

Just  at  present  there  appears  to  be  a 
slight  hitch  in  the  movement  for  the 
general  welfare,  aided  as  it  is  by  all  the 
modern  improvements,  ready  to  hand,  for 
working  it  along.  Time  will  prove  all 
things ;  if  the  changes  had  been  gradual 
they  would  not  have  been  noticed  so  much, 
but  they  have  been  extremely  rapid  ones, 
and  the  rustic  mind  is  slow  in  accepting 
them. 
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CHAFI'KR  I. 

THK    JOY   OK    DEATH. 

i  Y  the  accident  of  my  presence  in  the 
New  Holland  Hotel  at  the  moment 
when  Holman  Brand,  the  broker,  met  his 
strange  fate,  and  by  my  acquaintance  with 
the  detective  in  the  case,  I  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  it  which  should  enable  me 
to  add  something  of  interest  to  the  accounts 
already  published. 

Mr.  Brand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
of  the  firm  of  Brand  and  Avery,  with  offices 
on  Pine  Street,  near  Broadway.  When  tin- 
New  Holland  was  opened,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  firm  established  a 
branch  office  there,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  Avenue  and  another  from  the  main 
hall  of  the  hotel. 

I  was  passing  through  the  hall  when  the 
outcry  consequent  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Brand  rose  discordant  above  the 
blending  voices  of  the  great  house  and  the 
busy  street.  There  were  some  hundreds 
of  people  within  sound  of  that  cry,  and  all 
of  them,  I  venture  to  say,  stood  still,  as  I 
did,  arrested  in  their  various  pursuits  by 
the  transcending  interest  of  death.  For 
there  was  that  in  the  alarm  which  meant 
death,  and  no  one  could  mistake  it. 

Immediately  a  boy  with  a  scared  face 
rushed  out  of  the  broker's  office  into  the 
hail.  Catching  sight  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  chanced  to  be  directly  before 
the  door,  the  boy  cried  out,  "  You  're 
Dr.  Bell,  ain't  you  ?  They  sent  me  to  find 
a  doctor." 

"  I  am  Dr.  Bell,"  was  the  replv. 
"What's  wrong?" 

"Mr.  Brand's  dropped  dead,"  replied 
the  boy.     "  I  saw  him  do  it." 

Horror  at  the  occurrence,  and  pride  in 
his  share  in  it,  seemed  to  be  contending 
in  the  youth's  mind.  I  have  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  in  many  persons  of 
mature  years,  including  myself.  We  think 
better  of  ourselves  when  Calamity  takes  us 
into  her  confidence.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
a  man  saved  from  •  cidc  by  the  new 
interest  in  came  from    his 


chance  witnessing  of  a  distressing  cata- 
strophe. 

Dr.  Bell  ran  into  the  broker's  office, 
and  I,  being  conveniently  near  him, 
followed  close  upon  his  heels.  Other- 
wise, I  should  not  have  got  in,  for  a 
policeman  who  had  entered  from  the 
avenue  immediately  closed  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  hotel,  and  denied 
admittance  to  all  save  those  who  could 
give  a  better  reason  for  deserving  it  than 
idle  curiosity,  as  I  could  not. 

A  tall  young  man  had  just  locked  the 
street  door,  and  was  then  engaged  in 
pulling  up  the  shades.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  office  was  glass,  and 
already  there  were  a  hundred  people 
looking  in. 

There  were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
persons  in  the  office  besides  those  who 
have  been  mentioned.  Two  of  them  were 
evidently  employes.  Another  I  recognised 
as  Harold  Brand,  nephew  of  the  broker, 
and  his  assistant  in  the  management  of  the 
office.  The  others  seemed  to  be  players 
of  the  stock  game. 

The  nephew  stood  beside  a  chair  in 
which  sat  Holman  Brand  in  an  attitude  so 
natural  that  I  could  not  believe  him  to  be 
dead.  His  handsome  face,  framed  in 
abundant  grey  hair,  showed  not  a  trace  of 
pain.  On  the  contrary,  its  expression 
was  eloquent  of  happiness.  He  was  as 
one  transfigured.  If  the  bliss  of  Heaven 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  moment 
when  his  soul  put  off  its  earthly  vesture, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise,  should  the  mortal 
part  have  echoed  the  rapture  of  the  spirit. 

Dr.  Bell  had  hurried  to  the  dead  man's 
side,  but  after  a  few  seconds  spent  in  the 
ordinary  tests,  he  had  stepped  back. 
When  I  turned  to  him  I  found  him  gazing 
upon  the  corpse  with  an  interest  equal  to 
my  own,  but  of  a  different  nature.  It  was 
a  scientific  experiment  to  him. 

The  impressive  silence  was  broken  at 
last  by  Harold  Brand,  who  asked  if  there 
was  any  hope. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  the  physician. 
"  He  is  quite  beyond  recall." 
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"  It  was  terribly  sudden,"  said  the  young 
man  with  a  shudder.  "  Have  you  any  idea 
what  was  the  cause  r  " 

"  I  have  a  very  distinct  idea,"  said  Dr. 
Bell,  "  but  it  will  be  hard  to  get  legal  proof 
of  it." 

"  Great  heaven  !      Do  you  suspect " 

*'  Poison,"  said  the  doctor  gravely. 
"  There  is  eveiy  indication  of  it." 

"  Impossible!"  exclaimed  Harold  Brand. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Did  you  see  your  uncle  eat  or  drink 
anything  just  before  he  was  stricken  ?  " 

"  I  remember  that  he  drank  a  glass  of 
water." 

There  was  the  ordinary  water-cooler  in 
the  corner  of  the  office.  Dr.  Bell  walked 
up  to  it  and  smelt  the  glass  which  stood 
beside  it. 

"  I  can  detect  nothing  here,"  he  said. 
"  However,  the  glass  should  be  saved  for 
examination." 

"  Leave  it  there,"  said  the  policeman. 
"  I  '11  see  that  it  isn't  disturbed.  I  think 
Coroner  Robertson  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  has  been  notified,  and  he 
lives  near." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  at  Dr. 
Bell's  request  Harold  Brand  related  the 
circumstances  of  his  uncle's  death.  They 
were  very  simple. 

He  had  been  in  the  office  about  an  hour, 
and  had  dictated  some  letters.  Then  he 
had  written  one.  It  lay  sealed  before  him 
on  his  desk.  I  glanced  at  it  and  read  the 
address — 

Margaret  Brand, 

Cornwall, 

x.r. 

Dr.  Bell  also  glanced  at  it. 

"  A  relative,  of  course,"  he  said. 

"  I  never  heard  of  her,"  replied  Harold. 

At  this  moment  the  coroner  arrived. 

The  tall  young  man  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned as  having  lockeu  the  street  door 
and  pulled  up  the  curtains,  admitted  Dr. 
Robertson.  Then  he  turned,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  I  saw  that  he  was  Horace 
Preble.  I  had  not  seen  his  face  before, 
and  had  not  recognised  his  figure  in  the 
single  glance  which  I  had  cast  upon  it. 
He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  making  him- 
self inconspicuous,  as  I  had  previously 
remarked. 

He  detained  the  coroner  a  moment  by 
the  door,  and  there  was  a  whispered 
conference,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
coroner  came  forward  ami  said — 

"  I  must  request  all  of  you  except  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Brand  to  step  into  the  inner 
office  for  a  moment." 


Two  of  the  gentlemen  present  protested 
against  the  detention,  but  on  being  assured 
that  the  time  would  be  very  brief,  they 
yielded,  and  walked  towards  the  room 
designated  by  the  coroner.  Meanwhile  I 
had  made  my  way  to  Preble's  side,  and 
had  hurriedly  begged  him  to  save  me  from 
the  loss  of  so  interesting  a  spectacle 
as  the  preliminary  investigation  of  this 
remarkable  case  was  sure  to  be. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  audible 
to  the  coroner,  "  there's  no  objection  to 
your  remaining."  , 

Turning  to  Harold  Brand  he  asked  for 
further  details  of  the  broker's  death. 

"  He  had  just  called  to  Walter,"  said 
Brand,  referring  to  the  boy  who  had  run 
out  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  as  I  have 
described.  "  He  told  him  to  mail  a  letter. 
Suddenly  he  half  rose  from  his  chair  and 
then  fell  back.  He  did  not  cry  out,  but 
only  uttered  a  faint  sound  like  a  sigh,  bat 
rather  of  contentment  than  pain." 

"  Who  was  it  that  screamed  ?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  anyone  ?" 

"  Yes  :  I  was  just  passing  the  door." 

"  I  think  you  must  have  heard  the  boy. 
He  was  frightened,  of  course." 

"No;  it  was  someone  else.  Was  it 
you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did.  You  see,  I  ran  to 
his  side,  and  lifted  his  hand.  It  fell  back 
lifeless.  Then  I  think  I  cried  out  in 
terror.  But  I  had  forgotten.  This  terrible 
affair  has  nearly  driven  me  out  of  my 
senses.  For  instance,  I  have  not  even 
asked  who  you  are,  and  by  what  right  you 
question  me  ?  " 

"lam  a  detective,  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  case,"  replied  Preble.  "  Now,  about 
that  letter.     It  isn't  stamped,  I  perceive." 

"That's  strange;  I  saw  the  stamp  in 
his  hand.  I  remember  that  he  took  the 
stamp  out  of  a  letter  on  his  desk." 

"  You  were  watching  him  ?  " 

"  I  was  waiting  until  he  had  finished 
with  his  letter.  I  had  something  to  say  to 
him." 

"And  this  was  the  letter  which  he  took 
the  stamp  from  ?  "  said  Preble,  taking  one 
from  the  desk. 

It  was  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand  to 
Holman  Brand. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Harold. 

"  Do  you  know  its  contents  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  read  it." 

"  Why  ?  What  bearing  can  it  have  on 
the  case  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you.  If  my  theory  is 
correct  it  plays  a  considerable  part  in  this 
tragedy." 
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He  put  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
dead,  ami  with  his  hands  very  gently  forced 
the  jaws  open. 

"  Look  !  "  he  cried. 

We  all  pressed  forward  :  and  we  saw 
upon  the  tip  of  the  dead  man's  tongue  one 
of  the  large  postage- stamps  of  the  Columbia 
pattern. 

"Poisoned!'"  exclaimed  the  coroner. 
"That  should  make  the  ease  clear.  The 
writer  of  that  letter  is  the  murderess." 

He  took  the  letter  from  the  envelope, 
and  read  aloud  as  follows — 

"  Holman  Hrand, — Why  do  you  not 
answer  my  letters  ?  I  have  written  three, 
and  you  have  not  noticed  them.  We  are 
destitute.  1  care  nothing  for  myself,  but 
my  mother — whom  your  brother  married 
in  affluence  and  has  left  in  beggary — is 
dying  for  want  of  proper  nourishment  and 
the  medicines  which  her  illness  demands. 
Whatever  you  may  have  believed  at  the 
time  of  tin-  marriage,  surely  you  will  not 
let  her  die  in  this  way  when  so  small  a  part 
of  your  vast  wealth  would  save  her." 

At  this  point  the  coroner  paused. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  letter  was 
evidently  added  at  a  later  period,"  said 
he,  showing  it  to  the  detective.  "  The 
writing  at  this  point  changes.  It  is  hurried 
and  nervous." 

*' '  I  will  force  you  at  the  last  to  answer 
this,'  "  hi'  continued  reading.  "  '  I  enclose 
stamps  for  a  reply.  Can  you  believe  that 
this  stamp  costs  me  more  than  I  can 
afford  ?  Do  you  know  what  such  poverty 
as  that  means  ?  You  dare  not,  for  shame's 
sake,  refuse  to  answer  me,  though  it  be  to 
tell  me  that  we  can  expect  nothing  from 
you.'  It  is  signed  '  Margaret  Brand.' 
Can  it  be  possible,"  the  coroner  con- 
tinued, "  that  so  good  a  man  as  I  know  your 
uncle  to  have  been  allowed  his  brother's 
widow  and  her  child  to  suffer  like  this ! " 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  Harold. 
"  He  never  mentioned  them  to  me." 

"  That  letter,"  said  Preble,  pointing  to 
the  one  which  the  broker  had  written, 
"will  probably  enlighten  us  on  that  point. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  open  it." 

"  I  hesitate  to  do  that,"  responded  the 
young  man.  "  It  is  addressed  to  her. 
Yet  in  such  a  case  it  is  necessary,  I 
suppose." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  as 
follows — 

"My  poor  child:  Before  you  receive 
this  you  will  have  had  such  help  as  money 
can  give  you.  Your  letter,  four  days 
delayed,    came   to   me   this   morning.      I 

stantly     telegraphed     to     Mr.    Edward 


Morton,  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the  best  of 
my  friends.  You  will  have  seen  him 
before  you  get  this,  and  will  have  found 
out  for  yourself  that  I  could  have  sent  no 
better  man  to  you.  He  has,  doubtless, 
explained — so  far  as  anyone  can  explain 
it — the  mystery  of  this  wretched  affair.  I 
have  never  received  your  letters  ;  I  did  not 
know  where  you  were.  My  last  inform- 
ation was  that  you  and  your  mother  were 
in  England  and  comfortably  provided  for. 
1  have  tried  to  find  you,  but  vainly.  If  I 
could  have  done  so,  you  both  would  have 
had  a  home  with  me.  I  am  childless  and 
alone,  and  you  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  welcome.  So  far  from  cherishing 
the  old  resentment,  I  have  long  repented 
of  my  behaviour  in  regard  to  my  brother's 
marriage.  If  there  is  to  be  forgiveness,  it 
must  come  from  your  mother,  not  from  me. 

"  The  money  which  you  think  I  grip  so 
tightly  will  be  yours  and  hers  some  day. 
For  years,  while  I  have  prosecuted  my 
fruitless  search  for  you,  my  will  has  named 
you  for  the  bulk  of  my  fortune.  But  all 
these  matters  may  be  left  until  we  meet. 
You  will  wonder  why  I  have  not  come  to 
you  myself.  There  are  excellent  reasons, 
which  you  shall  soon  know.  My  friend 
will  bring  you  to  me  —  you  and  your 
mother,  as  soon  as  she  can  be  moved.  I 
wait  with  impatience  to  hear  when  that 
will  be.  It  is  not  that  I  will  make  a  home 
for  you,  but  that  you  will  make  my  desolate 
house  a  home  for  me  by  your  presence. 
Till  then  good-bye.  My  love  to  both  of 
you." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the 
coroner.  "  Can  it  be  that  this  unhappy 
girl  had  learned  about  the  will,  and  had 
sent  poison  to  the  man  who  would  have 
done  so  much  for  her  ?  What  do  you  find 
there,  doctor  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Bell,  who  during  the  reading  of  the  letter 
had  not  been  idle.  Assisted  by  Preble,  he 
had  removed  the  stamp  from  the  mouth  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  had  placed  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  he  had  made  a 
second  and  more  careful  examination  of 
the  body. 

"  There  is  but  one  point  so  far,"  he 
replied  to  the  coroner's  question.  "The 
stamp  exhales  a  faint  perfume — a  most 
unusual  odour,  extremely  agreeable.  It 
can  be  noticed  also  about  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man." 

Dr.  Robertson  put  this  statement  to  the 
test,  as  did  Preble  and  myself.  It  was 
certainly  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate 
perfume  in  the  world,  totally  unlike  any- 
thing else. 
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"  Gelothania,"  exclaimed  the  detective. 
'*  It  is  a  poison  discovered — and  named — 
by  a  German  chemist,  who  seems  to  have 
known  more  chemistry  than  Greek.  He 
meant  the  name  to  signify  '  The  Joy  of 
Death."" 


CHAPTER    II. 

A     NATURAL     INFKRKNCF. 

"  You  are  undoubtedly  correct,"  said  Dr. 
Bell.    "  I  have  suspected  it  from  the  first." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Robert- 
son.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  new  poison,"  responded  Preble. 
"  It  was  described  in  last  Tuesday's  (rlobe. 
The  chemist  who  discovered  it  is  said  to 
have  experimented  with  it  upon  animals. 
The  sensations  which  accompany  death 
are  so  intensely  agreeable  as  to  produce,  a 
recognisable  effect  even  upon  the  faces  of 
dumb  brutes.  The  story  was  that  one  of 
the  doctor's  assistants  had  committed 
suicide  with  it ;  and  it  was  that  case 
which  gave  the  only  knowledge  which  the 
world  has  of  its  effect  upon  human  beings. 
It  absolutely  defies  detection  by  analysis, 
and  the  odour  and  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion upon  the  face  of  the  dead  are  the  only 
means  by  which  it  may  be  detected." 

"  You*  don't  mean  to  say  that  such  a 
poison  as  that  was  described  in  a  news- 
paper !  "  exclaimed  the  coroner. 

"  Its  method  of  preparation  was  only 
hinted  at,"  replied  Preble.  "  But  the  hint 
was  very  broad.     I  was  able  to  make  it." 

"  What !  You  have  actually  prepared 
this  substance  ?  " 

"  I  have ;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
done  simply  by  dissolving  one  of  the  new 
synthetic  medicines — sold  almost  without 
restriction  in  every  drug  store — in  chloro- 
form. I  should  judge  that  a  drop  of  it 
mixed  with  the  gum  on  a  postage-stamp 
would  kill  a  man  in  about  ten  seconds." 

"  But  could  this  girl  make  it?"  demanded 
the  coroner. 

"  Anybody  can  make  it,"  replied  Preble. 
"  The  article  in  the  paper  was  a  mere 
riddle.  It  did  not  require  a  chemist,  but 
only  a  good  guesser  to  solve  it." 

"  But  the  letter,"  I  objected,  "  has  been 
delayed  four  days.  That  leaves  very  little 
time." 

"This  is  Friday,"  said  Preble.  "Her 
letter  is  post-marked  Tuesday." 

"  I  '11  never  believe  it,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  The  idea  is  preposterous  that  that 
girl " 

"But,  my  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  Dr.Bell, 
"  vou  forget  that  the  stamp  killed  him.  and 

t  she  undoubtedly  sent  the  stamp." 


"  I  want  to  send  a  telegram  to  this 
Mr.  Adams  in  Cornwall,"  said  Preble  to 
me.  "  If  I  write  it  here,  will  you  take 
it  to  the  telegraph-office  in  the  west 
corridor  ?  " 

I  agreed,  and  he  wrote  the  dispatch.  I 
went  to  the  door  communicating  with  the 
hotel. 

"  There 's  been  somebody  knocking 
here  for  the  last  half-hour,"  said  the 
policeman,  "  but  I  haven't  paid  any 
attention." 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  but  before 
1  could  pass  out,  another  person  pressed 
into  the  opening.  It  was  a  woman.  The 
policeman  would  have  thrust  her  back,  but 
she  resisted. 

"  Please  let  me  in,"  she  cried.  "  You 
must.     I  am  his  niece,  Margaret  Brand." 

I  was  mute  with  surprise.  "  By  all 
means  let  Miss  Brand  come  in,"  said 
Preble.  "  And,  by  the  way,  that  telegram 
will  be  unnecessary  now." 

The  policeman  stepped  aside  and  the 
young  woman  entered.  I  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  hurried  by  me 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  where 
her  uncle's  body  had  been  laid  upon  some 
chairs  placed  side  by  side.  Her  face 
possessed  the  element  of  beauty,  but  was 
disfigured  by  excessive  leanness  and  the 
lines  of  care. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
removed  the  handkerchief  which  had  been 
laid  upon  his  face.  She  satisfied  herself 
that  he  was  dead  by  exactly  the  same 
means  that  Dr.  Robertson  had  employed, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  technical 
skill. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  death?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  Bell  and  Robertson,  who 
stood  side  by  side.  It  was  evident  that 
she  knew  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
physicians. 

"  You  should  be  able  to  answer  that 
question,"  said  the  coroner.  "  You  seem 
to  have  had  medical  training." 

"  I  have,"  she  replied.  "  My  father 
was  a  physician,  and  I  studied  with  him 
for  years.  But  I  do  not  see  any  indication 
here.  If  he  has  been  murdered,  the 
poison  is  one  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar." 

"  It  is  a  new  poison,"  said  Preble, 
striking  in.  "  I  will  show  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  presently,  for  I  have  sent  for  a 
paper  containing  it." 

The  girl  seemed  to  be  bewildered  under 
our  eyes.  We  all  stared  at  her,  and  for 
myself  I  will  admit  that  her  confession 
of  a  medical  training  had  removed  my 
prejudice  in  her  favour.     I  believed  that 
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she  had  learned  the  nature  of  her  uncle's 
will,  and  had  sent  him  the  poisoned 
stamp. 

"  You  show  no  grief,"  said  the  coroner, 
as  if  the  words  came  without  his  volition. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  she  replied.  "  I  am 
his  brother's  child.  He  has  permitted  my 
mother  and  me  to  suffer  destitution. 
Repeatedly  I  have " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Preble,  interrupting, 
"but  time  is  precious.  Why  are  vou 
here?" 

"  What  right  have  you  to  question  me?" 

"  I  am  conducting  the  investigation  of 
your  uncle's  death." 

"  Verv  well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  answer 
you." 

She  opened  a  well-worn  purse,  and  drew 
from  it  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  she  gave  to 
the  detective.  It  was  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper.  Preble  stared  when  he  saw 
it.  I  was  near  enough  to  look  over  his 
shoulder,  and  my  curiosity  compelled  me 
to  do  it. 

The  first  word  I  saw  on  the  paper  was 
"  Gelothania."  The  clipping  contained 
the  principal  part  of  the  description  of  that 
poison. 

My  mind  was  made  up.  The  girl  was 
mad.  I  expected  that  her  next  words 
would  be  maniacal,  boasting  of  her  crime. 


about  ten  seconds  before  he  licks  a  post- 
age-stamp ? " 

We  stared  at  one  another,  unable  to 
understand  what  he  meant. 

"  That  article  says."  continued  the 
detective,  "that  this  poison  works  in  about 
ten  seconds.  It  produces  no  painful  effect 
at  first;  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  perceived  except  by  reason 
of  its  taste,  which  is  agreeable.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  interval  the  victim  dies." 

"  Now,  you  are  all  firmly  persuaded  that 
that  postage-stamp  killed  Mr.  Brand, 
because  it  was  found  upon  his  tongue. 
But  isn't  that  evidence  that  it  did  not 
kill  him  ?  Does  a  man  hold  a  stamp  in 
his  mouth  ten  seconds?  Certainly  not. 
Imagine  yourself  in  his  position.  He 
has  finished  his  letter  and  directed  the 
envelope,  and,  about  ten  seconds  later,  he 
wets  the  stamp.  In  view  of  those  facts  I 
say  it  was  the  envelope  that  killed  him, 
and  not  the  stamp." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  coroner  said — 

"Your  reasoning  seems  good,  Mr. 
Preble,  but  where  docs  it  lead  r  What  is 
your  theory  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Several  facts  are  obvious,"  replied 
Preble.  "  In  the  first  place,  somebody 
has  been  stopping  Miss  Brand's  letters  to 


Preble  turned  from  me,  and  I  could  not^Wter  uncle.  The  last  letter  was  held 
see  what  he  was  doing ;  but  he  seemed  to  (\our  days,  and  meanwhile  it  was  opened, 
be  examining  the  clipping. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  upon  the 
door,  and  the  policeman  admitted  a  man 
whom  I  recognised  by  his  demeanour  as  a 
member  of  "  the  force,"  though  he  was  in 
plain  clothes. 

"  Here  is  the  newspaper  you  wanted," 
he  said,  handing  it  to  Preble. 

The  detective  examined  it. 

"  I  promised  to  show  you  a  description 
of  that  poison,"  he  said.  "  This  is  the 
paper  which  contained  it,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  cut  out." 

"What  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  the 
coroner.  "  Mr.  Preble,  I  am  becoming 
utterly  confused." 

The  detective  passed  the  clipping  to  the 
coroner. 

"  Be  careful  of  it,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be 
essential  in  the  case." 

The  coroner  looked  at  it. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  but  some  adver- 
tisements of  work  for  women,"  he  said. 
"  One  of  them  is  marked." 

"  Turn  it  over,"  said  Preble. 

Dr.  Robertson  did  so,  and  he  positively 
gasped  with  astonishment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Preble,  "  T 
ask  you  a  question.     What  d< 


as  an  examination  of  the  envelope  will 
prove." 

"That 's  true,"  said  Dr.  Robertson,  after 
looking  closely  at  the  envelope ;  "but  I  'm 
still  in  the  dark.  Your  theory  is,  of 
course,  that  the  criminal  held  the  letters 
in  order  to  separate  Miss  Brand  from  her 
uncle.  When  he  found  a  stamp  in  one  of 
the  letters  this  infernal  plot  came  to  him. 
But  why  didn't  he  poison  the  stamp  ?  " 

"Do  you  find  any  stamps  in  Mr.  Brand's 
desk  ?  "  asked  Preble. 

"  Yes;  here  are  several.  They  seem  to 
have  been  enclosed  in  the  letters  he  opened 
this  morning." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  are  you  sure  that  the 
one  he  used  was  that  which  was  in  his 
niece's  letter  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  that  can  hardly  be  proven." 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  the  murderer  fore- 
saw it.  If  he  had  poisoned  the  stamp  he 
would  not  have  been  sure  that  Mr.  Brand 
would  use  it  at  the  right  time.  It  might 
have  lain  upon  his  desk  for  days ;  it  might 
have  been  lost  or  given  to  somebody  else. 
Whatever  stamp  Mr.  Brand  used  was  sure 
to  seem  to  be  the  one  his  niece  sent.  Now 
see  if  you  can  find  an  unused  envelope  in 
desk." 
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Robertson  and  Bell  searched,  but  with- 
out avail. 

"  Now  there  's  a  certainty,"  said  Preble 
with  evident  satisfaction.  "  The  murderer 
didn't  go  upon  guess-work.  He  knew  that 
Mr.  Brand  would  write  that  letter  before  he 
attended  to  anything  else.  So  he  removed 
all  the  envelopes  from  the  desk  except  that 
which  was  poisoned.  He  could  control 
the  matter  of  envelopes,  but  not  of  stamps, 
for  some  of  them  would  be  very  likely  to 
come  in  the  morning's  mail.  Who  has 
access  to  this  desk  ?  " 

The  question  was  suddenly  addressed  to 
young  Brand.  He  turned  white  to  the  lips, 
and  stammered — 

"  Several  persons  in  the  office." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  Let  everyone  who  has 
a  key  to  this  desk  produce  it." 

Every  employe"  was  called,  and  one  key 
was  found.  It  was  Harold  Brand's.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  give  it  up,  for  all  the 
clerks  knew  that  he  had  it. 

By  this  time  we  all  saw  how  the  current 
was  setting,  and  we  were  not  surprised 
when  Preble  continued — 

"  This  clipping  was  a  bold  stroke.  The 
murderer  knew  Miss  Brand's  poverty,  and 
that  she  was  trying  to  get  work.  It 
happened  that  the  description  of  the 
poison  was  backed  by  some  advertisements 
of  work  for  women.  What  a  great  dis- 
covery !  The  murderer  cut  it  out.  He 
marked  one  of  the  advertisements,  and 
mailed  the  clipping  to  Miss  Brand.  Did 
you  not  receive  it  in  that  way  ?  " 

Miss  Brand  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Have  you  got  the  letter  that  accom- 
panied it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  told  to  destroy  it.  The 
letter  said  there  were  reasons.  The 
writing  resembled  my  uncle's  as  I  remem- 
bered it.  I  believed  that  he  had  sent  me 
the  clipping,  and  I  was  enraged.  Yet  I 
thought  it  best  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  writer.    The  letter  also  told  me  to 


come  to  the  City  to-day  to  see  about  the 
advertisement." 

"  This  is  a  wild  story  which  you  have 
put  into  her  mouth,"  cried  Harold 
Brand. 

"  I  have  something  to  back  it,"  re- 
sponded Preble.  "  This  paper  from 
which  the  description  of  the  poison  was 
cut  was  found  in  one  of  the  great  bags 
used  for  the  collection  of  waste-paper  in 
the  building  where  you  live,  Mr.  Brand. 
The  first  thing  I  did  on  getting  a  view  of 
this  case  was  to  send  a  man  to  look  for 
that  copy  of  the  newspaper  in  that  build- 
ing. He  not  only  found  it,  but  he  found 
the  man  who  had  the  bag  in  the  elevator 
early  one  morning  when  you  came  along 
and  thrust  the  paper  into  it.  Of  course  he 
cannot  positively  swear  that  it  was  that 
paper,  but  I  'm  willing  to  leave  the  point 
to  the  jury." 

"  You  are  mad  to  accuse  me  of  this 
crime  !  "  cried  Brand,  with  trembling  lips. 
"  What  do  I  gain  by  my  uncle's  death  ? — 
a  paltry  sum.  This  girl  inherits  much 
more  than  I." 

"  Not  if  she  can  be  convicted  of  this 
murder,"  said  Preble.  "  You  knew  enough 
law  for  that.  Gentlemen  " — he  turned  to 
us — "  so  far  as  my  investigation  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  practically  closed.  Harold 
Brand,  you  are  under  arrest." 

The  next  instant  Preble  had  sprung 
upon  Brand,  and  the  two  went  down  in  a 
corner  with  a  crash.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  sudden  and  violent  action 
until  I  saw  Preble  wrest  something  from 
his  adversary's  hand. 

The  detective  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
held  before  my  eyes  a  little  capsule,  which 
in  a  moment  burst  by  the  pressure  of  his 
fingers. 

"  He  was  trying  to  anticipate  his 
sentence,"  said  Preble.     "  Smell  that !  " 

I  recognised  the  faint,  delicious  odour 
of  gelothania. 
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•  v.  •  •:.  •-•  •.  .  :.*. -r  --.-:-.-  r:*s  ■:  cadres 
..:..*  ;.  •.;:.!-  .:.:.«.  !■.-  :iri«.  •.r.eetahs, 
.-;.  :.i-.  «:.:■ ■'.  :-•-.  ar.i  razrlle*.  In 
*:.•;  ■.-zAn'.  *:.'.■:■;.  c:  «:^- ::r.«:  by  their 
:.   r-':-.  -••.'•;  *.:.-   .--.rr.al:  hunters,  bearing 

'--..:  A:r.-.ar.«.  •-:::.  ih--:r  wh::e  robes, 
\.r. /:.'.  .;.■•-.  a:.:  c^tterir.::  weapons. 
'  if.*;. in 2  ::.•:  sraily  •:•_-.. •..rat'.-.:  saddles, 
ta*v-I:':d  •*::;!  -:arlet  ar.d  blue,  crowded 
t:.'-  I'.:.:  irall-.-ry.  Those  who  were  not 
i-fi'W-.z.'j  their  hor*ea  were  putting  the  last 
po!i-.h  o;i  their  swords,  which  are  short 
aii'i  -traiirht.  .-hap-.-J  i:ke  thvse  of  the 
Roman  legionaries.  They  were  delichted 
to  be  om.e  more  on  horseback,  though 
th#-  hom- ■■>  themselves  were  stiil  stiff  from 
their  v-a-votaire,  and  did  r.ot  move  with 
the  freedom  which  they  showed  after  a 
i>-\v  day-'  exercis'-.  As  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
pa-.«ed  thetn  in  review,  it  was  curious  to 
unrivalled  p<-r  tonal  knowh-dg'-  of  t r**:  waj-»  note  that  ih«->e,  like  every  horse-loving 
;irid  mana;r«-ni«rit  of  wild  \fttA-,  {Treat  and  nation,  hate  a  s.-at  and  method  of  riding 
Mnall.  On  lh«-  fir.t  o« « a  .ion  on  whi'.h  peculiar  to  themselves, 
tin-   writer    had    ili<*    ph-asim-   of    meeting  'I  hi-  Red  Indian  has  a  long  stirrup  and 

Mr.  IJagefihei  k,  In-  was  busy  making  sits  on  hi.i  horse  hare  hacked.  The  Somalia 
pun  ha  vi  of  wild  animal-,  at  "Jam-  hate  short  stirrups,  deep  saddles,  and  so 
ra<  h''.,"  tin-  famous  old  depot  in  short  a  bridle  that  it  only  just  clears  the 
what  was  nine  Kati  liff  Highway,  hut  horse's  neck,  and  the  rider  holds  it  lean- 
li  now  known  as  St.  (Jeorgi-  Street  irig  forward,  with  one  finger  elegantly 
I'.anl.  The  renewal  of  the  aii|uaintance  inserted  in  the  loop, 
wan    at    a    morning    <  all    at    the   Somali  "  And   these    are    the    men,"    I   asked 
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Mr.  Hagenbeck,   "  who  catch  your    wild 
animals .' " 

"  Yes,*'    he    replied.     "  Since   the  con- 
quest of  Khartoiun  has  closed  the  Soudan 


A   SOMALI   IS   rCIX  DRESS. 

I  have  obtained  the  greater  number  of  my 
African  animals  from  these  Somalis.  In 
fact,  I,  or  Mr.  Menges  for  me,  practically 
opened  Somaliland  to  Europeans  by  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  tribes  in  business 
dealings.  Trade  is  a  great  civiliser. 
Before  the  Mahdi  appeared  our  head- 
quarters were  at  Kassala,  which  was  first 
conquered  by  the  dervishes,  and  from  which 
they  have  just  been  driven  by  the  Italians. 
We  had  the  whole  of  that  region  from  the 
Abyssinian  mountains  almost  to  the  Nile  for 
our  hunting-ground,  with  the  finest  of  the 


hunting  tribes  of  Arabs  to  help  us.  The 
number  and  variety  of  wild  animals  in  this 
region  was  astonishing.  In  1870  there 
came  to  me  from  Kassala,  across  the 
Suakim  desert  to  that 
port,  probably  the 
largest  consignment 
of  wild  beasts  ever 
sent  from  the  interior 
at  one  time.  There 
were  twelve  giraffes, 
seven  African  ele- 
phants, one  rhino- 
ceros, two  Nubian 
buffaloes — then  very 
rare — sixteen  ante- 
lopes and  gazelles, 
six  lions,  thirty 
hyaenas,  seven  or  eight 
cheetahs,  six  leopards, 
four  ant  -  eaters, 
twenty- six  ostriches, 
fifty  or  sixty  monkeys 
and  small  animals, 
and  a  number  of  birds. 
Those  that  could  be 
driven,  such  as  the 
giraffes  and  ostriches, 
walked  with  the  cara- 
van. Most  of  the 
others  were  carried  in 
box  cages  either  on 
the  dromedaries  or 
slung  between  them." 
"  How  did  you  get 
the  rhinoceros  across 
the  desert  ? "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Well,    he    was   a 
very  young  one,"  said 
Mr.  Hagenbeck,  "and 
was  put  in  a  box,  7  ft. 
long   by    3  ft.   broad, 
and  3^  ft.  high.     The 
box   was   slung  on  a 
very  stout   pole,   and 
this   was   fastened  to 
two    camels,    one    at 
either  end." 
Such  a  caravan,  with  its  arrangements 
for  earning   the   carnivorous   animals   of 
all  sorts  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries,  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  Somali  exhibi- 
tion.    Nearly  all  the  larger  animals,  espe- 
cially  the    lions,  are   caught   when    quite 
young,  which  accounts   for  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  carried.  Cheetahs,  leopards, 
and   antelopes   are   easily  carried    by  the 
camels  even  when  full  grown. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
animal  division  of  the  Somali  show  is  the 
glimpse  it  gives  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  new 
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method  of  keeping  and  exhibiting  wild 
animals.  It  is  a  specimen  page  of  the 
"  Zoo  of  the  future,"  and  from  this  point 
of  view  merits  special  attention.  Briefly, 
the  novelty  consists  in  keeping  a  large 
number  of  animals,  more  especially  car- 
nivorous animals,  together  in  a  very  large 
cage,  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  greatest 
degree  of  space,  movement,  air,  and,  what 
is  almost  equally  important,  society  anil 
amusement,  without  which  all  animals  in 
confinement  are  likely  to  suffer  in  spirits, 
and  consequently  in  health. 

"  Iiy  doing  this,"  says  Mr.  Hagenbeck, 
*'  the  three  interests  most  concerned  all 
benefit — the  animals,  the  spectators,  anil 
the  exhibition.  First  as  regards  the 
animals.  They  live  longer,  which  is 
evidence  that  they  are  healthier  and 
happier.  They  are  far  more  lively  and 
good-tempered,  and  by  using  their  limbs 
freely  put  on  muscle  instead  of  fat.  Their 
coats,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lions, 
tigers,  and  other  great  cats,  an;  bright  and 
glossy,  and,  in   fact,  they  appear  different 


carnivorous  animals,  of  which  thirty  are 
already  here  or  on  board  ship  on  their 
way  from  my  gardens  at  Hamburg. 
Among  them  arc  sixteen  lions,  one  tiger — 
some  others  which  I  had  intended  to  put  in 
are  ill — two  leopards,  six  or  seven  cheetahs, 
three  hyamas,  and  some  bears.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  spec- 
tator does  not  also  gain  a  better  notion  of 
what  the  beauty  and  grace  of  movement 
of  these  creatures  is  than  when  they  are 
seen  on  the  old  system." 

The  obvious  difficulty  is  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  creatures  from  having  a  free  fight 
at  feeding-time.  Lions,  like  hounds,  have 
a  propensity  for  starting  a  general  melee  if 
two  begin  to  fight,  and  the  result  of  a  "  bite 
all  round "  in  a  huge  kennel  of  mixed 
carnivora  would  probably  be  serious.  Even 
in  the  separate  cages  at  the  Zoo,  when  a 
tiger  attacked  a  tigress  some  years  ago,  the 
lions  began  fighting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Hagenbeck  prevents  this  by 
careful  training  when  the  animals  are 
young,  believing,  in  the  words  of  Colonel 


A   SOMALI    HUNTING   PARTY. 


creatures  from  what  they  do  when 
'  pigeon-holed  '  as  '  specimens '  in  a  row  of 
cages  in  which  lions  and  tigers  are  boxed 
up  singly  or  in  pairs,  like  canary-birds.  I 
am  collecting  here   in  one  large  cage  fifty 


Newcome's  favourite  quotation,  that  educa- 
tion is  as  necessary  for  lions  as  for  boys — 
Emollit  mora,  ncc  sin  it  esse  feros. 
(It   soften-   their  manners,  and   does   not  allow 
them  to  be  little  beasts.) 
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The  quarter  or  one-third  grown  cubs 
are  taught  to  come  up  when  called  by 
name,  and  have  a  chain  and  collar  put  on, 
just  as  hounds  are  called  up  one  by  one 
by  name  to  come  and  be  fed.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  hound  feeds  loose ;  but 
the  lions  or  tigers  are  all  chained  as  they 
come  up,  each  to  its  own  place  round  the 


the  Hamburg  tigers  have  been  ill.  They 
have  been  suffering  from  influenza.  The 
curiously  matter  -  of  -  fact  statement  in 
Homer,  that  the  pestilence  which  fell  on  the 
Greeks  before  Troy — attributed,  of  course, 
to  the  anger  of  an  offended  god — first 
attacked  the  mules  and  dogs,  has  always 
struck  the  writer  as  probably  a  piece  of  real 


SOMALI  JUVENILES. 


cage,  and  then  have  their  food  given  to 
them.  This  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  large-cage 
system  from  the  spectators'  point  of  view, 
and  the  sight  of  the  keeper  chaining  the 
lions  does  not  carry  with  it  the  sense  of 
gratuitous  exposure  to  danger  which  is 
suggested  by  ordinary  "  performances  "  of 
men  in  lions'  cages. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  some  of 


fact,  which  has  stuck  like  a  flint  pebble  in 
the  flux  of  heroic  legend.  The  modern 
plague  has  attacked  many  of  the  animals, 
which  showed .  symptoms  almost  identical 
with  those  in  men.  The  temperature  goes 
up  suddenly,  and  after  the  fever  they  are 
liable  to  lung  and  bronchial  attacks,  just 
like  human  beings,  and  the  "sequelae" 
often  take  the  form  of  great  nervous 
depression  —  a     curious     result    in     lion 
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pathology.       But    perhaps   tlu-    most   in-  the  inmates  of  his  gardens  were  attacked 

teresting     of     Mr.      Hagenbeck's      many  by   it.      They    had    violent    cramps    and 

interesting  observations  on  the  health  of  other  choleraic  symptoms,  and   in  a  short 

his    animals   was    made    apropos   of  the  time  sixty  animals  died.     He  stopped  the 

cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg.     Ih/oiv  the  epidemic,  which  was  clearly  choleraic,  by 

cholera    reached    the   human    inhabitants  boiling  all  the  water  given  them  to  drink, 


w.MiiMJ  in  i»r.  !'I(ot<k;km'Iii-:i>. 
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a  precaution  which,  if  observed  by  the 
crowded  population  near  the  Hamburg 
docks,  might  have  prevented  the  epidemic 
which  attacked  them  a  month  later. 

One  of  the  direct  benefits  which  animals 
enjoy  from  being  kept  in  confinement  is 
that  of  "  medical  attendance."  This  might 
well  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
view  that  to  keep  animals  in  captivity  is 
necessarily  cruel.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  unhappy  than  the  lot  of  the  sick  or 
wounded  wild  animal,  while  in  a  menagerie 
they  are  soon  cured  of  ailments  which 
would  kill  them  when  wild   by  a  lingering 


be  to  lie  on  a  fishmonger's  slab  surrounded 
by  lumps  of  ice.  I  have  long  known  that 
the  Polar  bear  enjoys  a  hot  sun,  and 
lately  I  had  evidence  that  it  can  endure 
and  like  heat  which  would  almost  kill  a 
tiger  or  leopard.  It  was  the  hottest  day 
known  in  Hamburg  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  on  going  round  the  cages  I 
found  a  tiger  in  a  fit  from  sun  apoplexy, 
and  a  leopard,  which  was  in  the  same 
cage,  half  unconscious.  We  got  them  in 
under  cover,  and  I  gave  orders  that  the 
Polar  bear  should  be  let  out  in  case  it 
would  like  a  bath.     Instead,  it  lay  down 
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death.  But  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  "  in  menagerie  management  as  else- 
where, and  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  experience 
goes  to  show  that  much  may  still  be  learnt 
as  to  the  condition  in  which  species  with 
whose  habits  most  people  suppose  them- 
selves well  acquainted,  may  be  kept  in 
health  and  comfort. 

"  I  daresay  you  have  noticed,"  said 
Mr.  Hagenbeck,  "  that  every  hot  summer 
someone  writes  to  the  papers,  while  many 
more  write  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  protest 
against  the  cruelty  of  letting  the  Polar 
bears  lie  out  in  the  hot  sun.  The  bears 
lie  sprawling  on  their  backs  qn  the  stone 
pavement,  and  pant.  Visitors  feel  this  is 
quite  wrong,  and  imagine  the  bears'  notion 
of  comfort  under  the  circumstances  would 


on  the  hot  stones,  turned  round  on  its 
back,  stuck  up  its  toes,  and  lay  from  noon 
till  two  o'clock,  basking  in  the  burning 
sunshine." 

The  re-domestication  of  the  African 
elephant  is  a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Hagen- 
beck has  long  taken  and  still  feels  a  very 
keen  interest.  The  subject  is  one  which, 
in  view  of  the  development  of  German 
East  Africa,  is  of  very  practical  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  want  of  transport 
animals  that  cannot  be  killed  by  the 
tsetse  fly.  Mr.  Hagenbeck,  in  an  all-too- 
short  article  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
recently  claimed  to  have  convinced  the 
members  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society  that  the  African  elephant  could 
not  only  be  trained,  but  easily  trained,  by 
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competent  persons.  To  convince  a  body 
of  scientific  inquirers  is  not  more  easy  in 
Berlin  than  in  London,  and  we  asked 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  how  it  was  done. 

"  In  this  way,"  he  replied.  "  I  stated 
my  views  at  a  meeting,  and  mentioned 
that  I  had  at  the  time  eight  African 
elephants,  which,  though  quite  tame,  had 
never  been  ridden  or  carried  a  load,  and 
I  suggested  as  an  experiment  that  if  my 
audience  would  pay  me  a  visit  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  I 
would  show  them  the  whole  number 
ridden  or  carrying  a  load,  after 
such  training  as  could  be  given  them 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Next  day  they 
came,  and  all  eight  African  elephants 
passed  before  them,  either  ridden  or 
loaded.  The  attendants  were  all  Nubians, 
for  this  was  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  African  elephants  and  Nubian 
grooms  could  be  got  without  much  diffi- 
culty. At  present,  the  German  Govern- 
ment arc  sending  officers  to  learn  the 
Indian  system.  Hut  when  the  young 
elephants  can  be  got,  I  will  undertake  to 
train  them  in  Hamburg,  and  send  them 
back  to  the  colony,  to  be  paid  only  on 
approval,  if  they  do  their  work.  They  are 
belter  for  the  purpose  than  the  Indian — 
taller,  stronger,  faster,  and  much  better 
able  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
the  Indian  elephant  always  fears." 

If  the  Mahdi  and  his  fanatics  had  not 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  African  elephant 
would  have  been  re-domesticated  and  at 
work  already. 

"Shall  we  see  the  end  of  the  Dervish 
power  at  Khartoum  before  long  or  not,  do 
you  think  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  before  long,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Our  agents  and  men  like  Mr. 
Menges,  who  have  known  the  temper  of 
the  tribes  for  very  many  years,  and  are 
intimate  with  the  sheiks,  are  unanimous 
in  saying  that  the  Soudanese  are  sick  of 


the  Mahdi  and  Mahdism.  One  or  two 
very  powerful  and  fanatical  tribes  support 
him,  but  those  towards  the  coast  would 
welcome  any  change.  The  occupation  of 
Kassala  by  the  Nubians  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Part  of  the  reason  why 
the  Mahdi  was  able  to  extend  his  power 
towards  Abyssinia  so  easily  was  that  our 
old  friends  the  hunting  tribes  were  almost 
destroyed  by  pestilence  and  famine  before 
the  Mahdi  occupied  the  country.  Some 
epidemic  killed  them  in  thousands,  and 
the  dervishes  had,  in  consequence,  a  free 
hand."  On  the  other  hand,  religious 
feeling — "  fanaticism,"  as  we  term  it  when 
called  into  warlike  action — is  very  strong 
from  the  Nile  even  to  the  Somali  coast. 
It  accounts  for  much  that  is  good  and- 
admirable  in  the  life  of  these  wild  tribes, 
giving  to  the  whole  of  the  personal  life  a 
sort  of  restraint  and  law,  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  a  kind  of  minor  civilisation. 
Hence  they  are  scrupulously  clean,  never 
touch  wine  or  spirits,  pray  regularly  at  the 
orthodox  hours,  are  decent  and  courteous 
in  their  behaviour,  and,  in  consequence, 
have  fine  manners  and  a  fine  appearance. 
The  idea  of  presenting  this  "  living 
picture  "  of  the  national  life  of  an  almost 
unknown  country,  with  all  its  accessories 
of  wild  and  domestic  animals,  as  well  as 
its  people  to  English  audiences,  is  as  bold 
as  it  is  novel,  and  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
deserves  well  of  the  public  for  affording 
them  not  only  a  picturesque  and  novel 
exhibition,  but  a  stock  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  ideas.  That,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  left  on  the  writer's  mind  on 
taking  leave  of  the  master  of  the  show,  as 
he  left  for  the  docks  to  superintend  in 
person  the  transfer  of  his  ostrich  farm  from 
the  ship  en  route  for  the  Palace. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Negretti 
anil  Zambra,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 
the  photographs  which  illustrate  this 
article. 
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"  "\  7"ERY  well,  I  '11  do  it  for  you,"  said 
y  Gurdon.  "  I  'd  just  as  soon  you 
should  have  it  as  Parsons,  for  he  is  always 
kicking  about  prices." 

"  All  right,  then,"  said  Fredericks  in  a 
preoccupied  way ;  "  let  me  see  it  as  soon 
as  you  have  it  done,  or  you  might  send  in 
part." 

And  as  he  turned  to  his  desk  Gurdon 
nodded,  shoved  a  half-burnt  cigar  between 
his  big  teeth,  and  went  out  to  his  club  in 
the  purlieus  of  St.  James's.  He  chuckled 
joyfully  as  he  went. 

"  Landed  my  fish  rather  neatly  that 
time,"  he  said  as  he  stayed  at  a  corner  and 
struck  a  match  on  a  much  scratched  brick. 
"  I  might  have  had  more  trouble  in 
placing  it.  But  now  I  must  do  it.  Six 
weeks'  hard  labour,  and,  I  suppose,  one 
hundred  pounds.  That  was  the  implied 
price." 

He  went  into  the  club  familiarly 
known  as  the  Paste  and  Scissors  Arms ; 
and  ordering  a  large  gin-and-bitters,  sat 
down  to  consider  matters  and  methods. 
But  presently  Rivers  came  in.  He  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  Gurdon,  who  bulked 
large  and  red  and  fiery,  and  could  look 
murderous  after  three  drunks,  for  Rivers  was 
thin  and  dark  and  small,  and  deliberate 
with  the  choicest  Oxford  deliberation,  and 
by  no  means  given  to  any  form  of  violence. 
It  was  reported  that  he  understood  the 
Alps,  and  a  rumour  once  gained  consider- 
able credence  that  after  a  late  supper  in 
his  rooms  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
glissade  by  tobogganing  in  a  tea-tray  down 
the  stairs.  But  this  may  have  been  inven- 
tion, for  Rivers  denied  it  consistently,  and 
he  might  well  have  forgotten  what  none  of 
his  guests  were  in  any  state  to  remember. 

"Is  there  anything  new,  Gurdon?" 
asked  Rivers,  as  he  sat  down. 

"  Tea-trays  are  at  a  discount,"  said 
Gurdon  gravely,  "  but  embrocations  are 
firm." 

Rivers  smiled  wearily. 

"  That  is  not  new,  Gurdon.  Have  you 
done  any  work  lately  ?  " 

"  I  never  work,"  said  Gurdon.  "  Work 
as  I  take  it  is  a  reasonable  and  regular 


application  of  one's  energies  to  definite 
ends,  and  I  only  go  in  for  unreasonable 
and  irregular  bursts  of  chaotic  mental 
activity.  Now,  I  understand  you  work. 
I  often  hear  you  say  you  are  going  to  do 
so.  Believing  that  you  speak  the  truth,  I 
respect  your  industry,  and  mourn  my  own 
incapacity  for  continued  exertion." 

"  You  are  cheerful  this  morning,"  said 
Rivers,  "  and  keep  up  your  pose.  But 
what  do  you  do  when  you  disappear  for 
three  months  at  a  time  ?  " 

"  I  consider  the  lilies,"  said  Gurdon 
gravely,  "  until  I  am  in  immediate  danger 
of  starvation.  Then  I  work  for  a  week 
fifteen  hours  a  day  and  smoke  fifteen  cigars 
and  some  pipes,  and  drink  a  bucket  of  tea 
and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  And  I  come  back 
to  town  with  fifty  thousand  words  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  which  I  dispose  of 
during  the  next  three  months.  I  have  no 
nerves  left,  and  am  a  perfect  wreck,  an 
empty  bottle,  a  stove-in  cask,  a  dried-up 
spring,  the  shadow  of  my  full  self.  I  am 
amorphous,  blotched,  bleared,  gibbous, 
gas/ado,  wasted.  Then  I  come  and  look 
at  you,  and  sit  here  and  grow  again.  I  am 
nearly  ready  now " 

"  I  see  the  energy  coming  up  in  you," 
said  Rivers.  "  But  you  are  a  full-sized 
idiot  to  work  like  that." 

"  Every  man  to  his  method,"  cried 
Gurdon,  touching  the  bell.  "  Have  a  gin- 
and-bitters,  Rivers  ?  " 

They  drank  together,  and  Gurdon  ex- 
panded :  his  red  beard  glowed. 

"  I  'm  going  to  do  a  good  month's  work 
for  Fredericks,"  said  he. 

"  Mind  what  you'  are  doing,"  said  Rivers. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Stamp  his  letters." 

"  It's  a  verbal  agreement." 

"  Then  you  '11  quarrel,  and  he  '11  do  you." 

Gurdon  looked  ugly. 

"  I'll  bash  his  brains  out  if  he  tries.  But 
he  won't.  It  is  too  clear  for  him  to  get 
out  of  it." 

"  What  are  you  doing  for  him  ?  "  asked 
Rivers. 

"  Seven  long  articles  on  Seven  Popular 
Asses,"  said  Gurdon   indiscreetly.     "  But 
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I  have  liberty  to  serve  them  as  if  I  were  an 
intoxicated  humorist  of  a  costermonger 
knocking  his  donkey  in  the  ( )ld  Kent  Road. 
He  will  edit  the  libellous  matter  with  a  Big 
Blue  Pencil." 

"  (Jive  it  them,"  said  Rivers.  "  I  wish 
I  was  in  a  position  to  be  one  of  them." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Gurdon  softly,  as  a 
gentle  prospect  of  ;/  per  cent,  on  x-  copies 
opened  out  to  him.  "  For  I  would  sling 
journalism — yea,  and  all  writing — and  go 
out  into  the  unsophisticated  universe  and 
be  a  man.     I  must  have  another  drink." 

"  With  me,"  said  Rivers. 

He  ordered  it,  and  (Jurdon  continued. 

'*  What  luck  a  man  has  !  1  should  have 
made  a  most  sweet  pirate — an  amiable  and 
intelligent  filibuster.  And  here  I  am 
leading  forlorn  hopes  against  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Bourgeoisdom.  Good-bye. 
I  'm  off." 

He  departed  swiftly,  ami  for  a  long 
month  was  not  seen  of  men. 

But  in  five  weeks  a  gaunt  wreck  swung 
into  the  Harbour  of  Refuge,  and  went 
ashore  heavily  in  a  big  arm-chair. 

"  Bring  me  a  gin-and-bitters,"  said  the 
wreck.  "  And  have  you  seen  Mr.  Rivers 
to-day  ?  " 

"  He 's  usually  in  to  lunch,  Sir,"  replied 
the  waiter.  Sure  enough  Rivers  came  in 
at  half-past  one. 

"The  devil!  "  said  he,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  (Jurdon,  "  so  you  're  back.  Glad 
to  see  you  !  Have  you  smitten  the  Seven 
Asses  ?  " 

(Jurdon  groaned. 

*'  I  've  done  it,  man,  finished  last  night. 
And  to  think  of  all  the  rot  1  've  read  in 
order  to  get  through.  1  've  been  at  it 
seven  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  month.  I 
stayed  at  a  little  inn  down  at  Shoreham, 
but  I  don't  think  I  wandered  further  than 
the  bar.  Yes,  I  once  went  to  the  stables 
with  a  drunken  visitor  to  inspect  a  horse. 
I  've  had  a  deuce  of  a  time." 

"  So  1  should  think."  said  Rivers 
seriously,  "and  doesn't  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  it's  suicide  to  go  on  like  that?" 

(Jurdon  grunted. 

"  What 's  the  odds  ?  Now  I  've  to  badger 
Fredericks.  It 's  a  new  form  of  hard 
labour." 

"  Let  me  hear  how  you  get  on,"  said 
Rivers.  "  I  'm  curious  to  know  if  he 
pays  up." 

"He'll  pay,"  said  (Jurdon.  "I  shall 
write  every  other  day  till   he  does." 

Hut  he  wrote  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  anil  then  every  day  for  another 
week  before  a  cheque  came. 

That  night   Kivers  met  (Jurdon  coming 


west  down  the  Strand  like  a  fire-ship  in  a 
tideway.  He  loomed  gigantic,  and  his 
ragged  red  beard  looked  like  flame ; 
women  stared  at  him  and  laughed  half 
nervously  when  he  had  passed,  but  men  got 
out  of  his  way,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
City  policeman,  used  to  regulating  traffic, 
would  have  stopped  him.  His  eyes  glit- 
tered, and  he  was  cursing  in  a  thick  dry 
whisper.  He  saw  Rivers,  and  halting, 
laid  his  big  paw  on  his  shoulder  and 
swept  him  off  down  the  street. 

"  What  the  devil's  gone-  wrong  ?  "  asked 
Rivers  calmly. 

"  He  sent  me  fifty  pounds,"  said  Gurdon 
in  a  voice  that  would  have  split  a  fog  like 
a  gunshot.  "  Now  what  I  want  is  advice, 
my  boy — nice  cool,  wise  advice,  with  an 
iceberg  of  due  deliberation  in  it.  Shall  I 
catch  him  and  sweep  the  Strand  with  him, 
or  shall  I  wreck  his  office  and  set  it  on 
fire,  or  shall  I  wring  his  neck  and  plead 
public  benefit,  or  what  shall  I  do?" 

Rivers  gave  him  a  slight  sheer  which 
sent  him  out  of  the  Strand  into  King 
William  Street,  and  they  drifted  past 
Toole's  Theatre  like  a  big  blundering 
barge  and  little  river  tug. 

"  You  will  do  none  of  these  things, 
(Jurdon,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  should 
recommend  your  calmly  pointing  out  to 
him  that  he  has  only  sent  half,  and  then, 
if  he  doesn't  cash  up,  sue  him." 

"  Sue  him  ?"  roared  (Jurdon.  "Can  I 
catch  his  sweet  breath  of  a  month  ago  and 
pay  the  penalty  and  stick  a  sixpenny  stamp 
on  it  ?  If  he's  a  mean  hound,  why  he  is, 
and  verbal  agreements  without  witnesses 
don't  count  for  much.  He  would  set  up 
custom  and  common  rates,  and  I  should 
get  County  Court  justice,  and  have  to  pay 
costs.  No,  no  ;  I  '11  catch  him,  and  knock 
the  stuffing  out  of  him." 

"He's  as  big  and  strong  as  you  are," 
said  Rivers,  "and  you  might  get  the 
worst  of  it,  and  go  to  jail  too." 

Gurdon  stopped. 

"  I  tell  you,  Rivers,  1  could  lick  a  church 
full  of  smb.  I  could;  you  bet  I  could." 

And  letting  out  suddenly  he  hit  a  shop 
shutter  such  a  crack  with  his  huge  fist 
that  the  street  resounded. 

"  Don't."  said  Rivers ;  "  come  up  to  my 
rooms  and  we  '11  talk  it  over." 

And  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  put  an  intoxicated  but  mollified  giant 
into  a  stray  hansom,  and  sent  him  home. 

But  (Jurdon  did  no  other  work  than 
writ**  letters  to  Fredericks.  He  kept  up  a 
continual  bombardment  of  them  till  the 
editor  grew  sick  and  angry.  He  wanted 
to  punch   his  contributor's   head   just   as 
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much  as  the  contributor  desired  to  punch 
his.  But  public  opinion  on  one  side  and 
Rivers  on  the  other  kept  them  both  from 
an  open  scandal. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  fellow  ? " 
he  asked  his  chief  clerk  in' despair.  The 
clerk  might  have  suggested  "  Pay  him," 
but  did  not.  He  was  quite  accustomed  to 
Fredericks'  getting  something  for  nothing 
or  much  for  a  little.  So,  at  last,  he  thought 
of  arbitration. 

"If  he  sues  me  he  's  certain  not  to  get 
a  full  verdict,  but  he  '11  be  nasty,"  said 
Fredericks,  "  and,  besides,  the  advertise- 
ment would  be  worth  the  money  to  him. 
If  I  get  Harden,  or  Siblock,  or  Grayson  to 
arbitrate,  they  '11  see  how  absurd  the  price 
is.  They  wouldn't  get  more  themselves 
than  what  I  sent  him." 

So  he  wrote  and  suggested  that  as  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  so  small,  arbitration 
would  be  a  good  way  to  settle  it.  Gurdon 
pondered  over  the  letter,  and  took  Rivers' 
advice  again. 

"Take  him  on,"  said  Rivers;  "you're 
sure  to  land  something." 

Gurdon  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table. 

"  If  I  didn't  believe  I  should  get  the  full 
amount,  I  wouldn't  arbitrate ! "  he  roared. 
"He's  a  swindler,  a  ruffian,  a  mean, 
sneaking,  crawling,  beastly  journalistic 
parasite." 

"  If  you  think  that  way  you  shouldn't 
arbitrate,"  suggested  Rivers.  But  Gurdon 
was  torrential,  blind,  blundering,  and 
would  not  listen.  He  wrote  and  asked 
who  was  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Fredericks  suggested  Grayson,  a  very 
popular  man  of  letters,  who,  having  come 
into  considerable  money,  rarely  did  any 
work. 

"  He's  the  very  man,"  said  Rivers  when 
he  heard  of  it. 

"  But  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Gurdon  ; 
"and  he's  such  a  general  favourite,  I  know 
I  sha'n't  like  him.  And  if  I  don't  like 
him,  and  he  goes  against  me,  I  shall 
cany  on  most  shamefully." 

Rivers  rebuked  him. 

"  ( )f  all  the  absurd,  impossible  creatures 
I  ever  saw,  Gurdon,"  he  said  severely, 
"you  are  the  most  absurd  and  impossible." 

So  he  calmed  Gurdon  down,  and  got 
him  to  accept  Grayson  as  arbitrator.  And 
that  night  Gurdon  spent  ten  pounds  of  the 
full  fifty  which  he  was  to  get,  as  he  firmly 
believed.  And  Fredericks  gambled  away 
the  best  part  of  the  fifty  which  he  believed 
he  had  saved.  His  losses  made  him  smart, 
and  he  lost  his  temper  and  swore  in  the 
card-room.     A  man  who  was  no  friend  of 


his  threatened  to  report  him  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  this  set  Fredericks  on  a 
regular  tear.  He  was  as  much  given  to 
that  kind  of  thing  as  Gurdon,  and  he  was 
to  the  full  as  reckless  a  fool.  It  was  good 
luck  they  did  not  meet  that  night,  or  there 
would  have  been  flaring  head-lines  for  the 
evening  papers  the  next  day. 

In  the  afternoon  Grayson  came  to  see 
Gurdon  at  his  chambers,  and  the  journalist 
found  him  very  pleasant  and  genial,  and 
quite  as  clever  as  his  reputation  would  have 
led  him  to  suppose.  He  listened  to 
Gurdon's  wild  denunciations  of  his  editor, 
and  to  his  theory  of  the  agreement. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  undertook  this,  Mr. 
Gurdon,"  said  Grayson  gloomily,  "  it  looks 
as  if  I  had  to  believe  that  cither  you  or 
Fredericks  must  be  a  liar." 

Gurdon  intimated  cheerfully  that  he 
hadn't  the  least  objection  to  his  thinking 
as  badly  as  he  liked  of  Fredericks.  But 
that  did  not  quite  settle  it. 

"  1  don't  see  that  I  can  take  either  your 
account  or  his  into  consideration,"  said 
Grayson  ;  "  if  I  fix  a  price  it  must  be  on 
the  general  grounds  of  fair  journalistic 
prices  for  such  signed  work." 

So  Gurdon  grunted  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  Grayson  went  to  inspect  the 
seven  articles  on  the  Seven  Asses. 
'  He  reported  to  Fredericks  that  he  con- 
sidered  a  fair  price  would  be  another 
twenty-five  pounds — making  in  all  seventy- 
live.  He  sent  a  note  to  this  effect  to 
Gurdon  as  well,  and  washed  his  hands  of 
the  matter  with  a  resolution  never  to  act  as 
arbitrator  again. 

He  pleased  neither;  indeed,  both  were 
furious. 

For  this  call  of  another  twenty-five 
pounds  struck  Fredericks  in  a  tender  spot. 
His  account  was  overdrawn,  and  his 
magazine  was  moribund,  or,  at  the  least, 
very  sadly  ailing.  Worn-  of  all  kinds  had 
driven  him  half  crazy,  and  now  his  over- 
charged nerves  went  off  in  an  explosion. 

As  for  Gurdon,  who  was  relying  on  that 
fatal"  fifty  pounds  to  pay  his  rent  and  his 
club  subscription,  he  fairly  tore  his  hair 
and  beard.  But  all  his  wrath  was  now 
directed  against  the  unfortunate  arbitrator. 

"  He  evidently  thought  I  was  the  liar/* 
he  said,  "  for  how  could  any  man  not  see 
that  my  tale  was  the  only  credible  one  ?  " 

He  went  out  and  started  drinking  at 
a  terrible  rate.  And  when  he  drank  fast 
he  never  became  obviously  intoxicated. 
His  appearance  was  that  of  a  madman. 
It  was  a  pity  that  Rivers  wasn't  at  hand 
with  his  nice  deliberate  manner  and  i 
carefully  enunciated   common   w 
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drop  a  little  cold  water  into  this  bubbling, 
boiling  pot.  But  Rivers  was  at  work.  If 
he  had  guessed  what  was  happening  he 
would  have  left  a  chapter  unfinished  and 
have  come  down  to  look  after  this  gun- 
powder barge  once  more  adrift  in  the  fair- 
way. However,  he  knew  nothing,  and 
he  could  not  stop  or  order  differently  the 
course  of  coming  events. 

By  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Fredericks, 
too,  had  drunk  sufficient  champagne  and 


who  has  not  been  over-careful  in  his  dinner 
and  after-dinner  drinks.  He  entered  the 
cab  passably  sober,  and  came  out  intoxi- 
cated. He  quarrelled  with  the  cabman ; 
he  returned  abuse  with  abuse,  and  finally 
offered  to  fight  the  man. 

"  You  're  three  stone  over  my  weight," 
said  the  driver,  "  and  I  should  get  hauled 
up  and  lose  my  license.  You  're  no 
gentleman,  that's  what  you  ain't." 

And   Fredericks  went  up  the  stairs  in  a 


Gl'RDON   WAS   STANDING   IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROOM   LOOKING   ABSOLUTELY   GHASTLY. 


mixed  liquors  to  lose  what  was  left  of  his 
discretion,  never  at  any  time  over-much. 

"  Confound  Grayson  !  "  he  swore  to  him- 
self. "  I  wonder  if  he  has  told  Gurdon  ? 
Isn't  there  anything  which  I  forgot,  any- 
thing I  ought  to  have  let  him  know  ?  I  '11 
go  and  see  the  cursed  fool !  I  wish  I  had 
never  let  it  go  to  arbitration  ! " 

He  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  club  ponder- 
ing.    The  porter  came  up  to  him. 

"  Was  it  you  ordered  a  hansom,  Sir  ?  " 

That  decided  Fredericks. 

"  Yes,"  he  declared,  and  getting  in,  he 
drove  off  to  Grayson's  rooms. 

The  night  was   fine   and   brilliant,   the 

eets  crowded.  But  there  was  just  that 
h  of  cold  in  it  which  catches  a  man 


towering  rage.  He  put  it  all  down  to 
Grayson,  and  cursed  him  in  the  common 
language  understanded  of  the  people.  He 
found  the  arbitrator's  oak  unsported,  and 
he  knocked  loudly  and  knocked  again. 
Then  he  listened,  and  was  answered  with 
a  snore.  He  turned  the  handle  and  went 
in,  to  find  the  room  in  utter  darkness. 

"  Grayson,  is  that  you  ? "  he  said. 
Advancing  a  step,  he  tripped  up,  and  in 
an  instant  was  locked  in  a  strong  embrace. 

"Let  go!"  he  shouted;  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  loosed,  and  got  a  crack 
which  half  stunned  him.  His  self-restraint 
was  gone.  He  went  for  his  opponent, 
whose  figure  he  now  saw  dimly  by  the  gas- 
light outside  the  opened  door,  and  pounded 
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for  all  he  was  worth.  He  never  gave 
Grayson  so  much  credit  for  being  a  fighter. 
"  I  '11  murder  you !  "  he  muttered.  "  You 
immortal  idiot,  I  '11  arbitrate  you !  " 

And  grappling  with  him,  they  reeled 
over  the  room,  capsizing  chairs  and  table, 
and  generally  reducing  the  whole  place  to 
a  perfect  wreck.  But  suddenly  they  fell 
across  the  sofa,  and  he  got  such  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  his  head  that  he  lost 
consciousness. 

The  room  was  still  dark  when  he  came 
to,  and  he  found  himself  lying  on  top  of 
his  opponent,  whose  breathing  he  could 
scarcely  discern.  He  was  now  a  bit 
sobered. 

"  By  Jove!  I  hope  1  haven't  killed  him," 
he  said,  and  getting  clear  of  the  sofa  he 
took  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lighted 
the  gas.  As  he  turned  round  he  saw 
Grayson  in  front  of  him,  looking  perfectly 
thunderstruck.  The  arbitrator  was  so  neat 
and  in  such  good  trim  that  Fredericks 
for  a  moment  felt  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

"  I  thought  I  'd  killed  you,"  said  he. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  the 
room  ?  "  said  the  arbitrator. 

"  What  did  you  strike  me  for  ? "  said 
Fredericks,  plucking  up  a  bit. 

"  You're  mad,"  said  Grayson,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

Fredericks  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I've  been  punching  you  for  this  last 
ten  minutes,"  he  muttered. 

"  Confound  you !  "  said  the  arbitrator 
angrily ;  "  you  have  smashed  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  china  and  furniture ; 
you're  drunk,  Sir.  This  comes  of  doing 
something  to  oblige  you.  Get  out  of 
this." 

And  poor  Fredericks,  who  was  still 
stupid  with  the  blow  which  made  him 
insensible,  obeyed  like  a  child.  Grayson 
saw  him  off,  and  sported  his  oak.  Coming 
back,  he  looked  ruefully  at  the  mischief 
which    had     been     done,    and    tried    to 


arbitrate  on  that.     He  cursed  a  ^ 

went  into  his  bed-room ;  but  he  n< 
noise  behind  him  and  came  back.    C 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  rt 
looking    absolutely    ghastly,    with         i 
running  down  his  face  from  a  cut  in 
head. 

"  What  the  blazes  are  you  in  my  itx 
for  ?  "  said  Grayson,  who  began  to  be 
he  was  dreaming. 

"  What  did  you  strike  me  for  and   kick 
me  ? "   said   Gurdon    in   a  confused   and 
foolish  voice.     "  I  was  quiet  enough 
you  did  that.     I  only  just  wanted  to 
to  you.     I  thought  1  had  killed  you.' 

Grayson  sat  down  and  whistled. 

"  When  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Gurdon  plaintively 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  I  knocked  and  came  in  and  sat  down 
to  wait  a  bit  for  you.  And  then  you  struck 
me." 

(J  ray  son  laughed  scornfully. 

"  No,  I  didn't ;  it  was  Fredericks,  and  ti 
pretty  mess  you  've  made  of  him,"  said  he. 
"  He  won't  be  able  to  show  up  for  a 
month." 

Gurdon  wiped  his  face  with  a  handker- 
chief and  looked  happier. 

"Then    I'm   all    right,"    said   he.     "I 
was  afraid   it  was  you.     And  I  'm 
we  've  hurt  your  furniture.    I  'm  very       ny, 
Grayson." 

"  Who 's  going  to  pay  for  this  ?  "  said 
Grayson.     "  My  place  is  wrecked." 

"  You  will  have  to  settle  it  with  me  and 
that  beast  Fredericks,"  suggested  Gurdon 
dolefully,  who  began  to  see  that  a  cheque 
for  twenty -five  pounds  would  look  very 
small  against  so  much  damage. 

But  Grayson  smiled,  and  rising,  un- 
locked his  door  in  a  very  suggestive  way. 

"  What !  "  said  he,  "  settle  anything 
with  money  in  it  between  you  and 
Fredericks  ?  Not  very  much.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Gurdon." 
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A  WOMAN'S  FACE. 

SVERY  ono  of  tho  principal  diseases  and  weaknesses  to  which 
women  are  nubjoct,  fade  ont  the  faco,  waste  the  figure,  and 
make  her  in  reality  old  before  her  time-  Perfect  health  makes 
cornel v  features,  soft  skin,  and  rosv  cheeks.  This  can  bo  accomplished 
by  taking  VOGELERS  CURATIVE  COMPOUND,  made  from  tho 
formula  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  subject  of  purifying, 
cleansing,  and  enriching  the  blood.  It  regulates,  promotes,  and 
improves  digestion,  removes  melancholia,  nervousness,  faintness, 
and  dizziness,  brings  refreshing  sleep  and  rest,  restores  health  and 
strength,  imparting  vigour  to  the  entire  system.  It  acts  directly  on 
the  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  cleanses  the  blood  from  all  impurities. 
Every  woman  can  have  a  clear  complexion,  steady  nerves,  a 
perfect  digeRtion,  abundant  strength  and  vitality,  and  general  good 
health,  by  taking  Vogeler's  Curative  Compound. 

IT  IS  THE  QUEEN  OP  MEDICINES. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  at  1,1?  *  S.S  {  or  sent  on  receipt  of 

14  or  30  penny  stamps. 
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Solo  Proprietors, 

The  Charles  A.  Vooel'i  Oo., 

45,  Farringdon  Rd., 
LONDON. 


Vogelers  Cures 
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"  Doctor  Hlflhnp  he*  n*M  two  botUrt  or  Edward^^Harleoa.'  »od  triu  I  "  Dear  Mn.-I  hsvs  nmA  yoar  '  Hsrlene'  fur  nearly  four  yean,  sad 
last  it  h»i  had  a  s»<d  effect,  and  Is  eocoaraged  to  aw  mora.  Mease  fend  I  ba»e  friend  It  most  tstlifaetnrr  for  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  also  for 
t*»  hot  lb*  f.-r  money  endmed."  I  rew  win,  the  hslr.-X  B8.  T  B  Mfc" 

PVrsidjms  and  Analysts  pronounce  it  to  be  devoid  of  any  Metallic  or  other  Injnrioiu  Ingredients. 

and  (triple  16  sise)  4.  •  per  Bottle,  from  Chemists,  Hsrfrdressera,  and  Perfumers  all  over  the  world ;  or  not  direct 

00  receipt  of  Postal  Order. 
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THE   ONLY   LASTING   PLEASURE: 
CONTEMPLATION! 

•*¥o  voice,  However  feeble,  lifted  up  for  truth  dies.'—  WHXTTXSX. 

IS    THE    FALL    OF    ENCLAND'S     GREATNESS    NEAR    AT    HAND  ? 

SHAX1BP1ABE    and    BVTT- 

'  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  amis. 
Ami  we  shall  shock  tlieni ;  naught  shall  make  iu  rue, 
IK   KX(il.ANI)  T<»  ITSKLK   Do  REST   BIT  TM'E.' 

The  Pivot  of  Duty :  Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose  :  Without  it, 
Life  is  a  Sham. 
'  IHty  alone  is  true :  ihcre  In  mi  true  union  hilt  In  It*  neconipllshmeut.  Inrv  u  the  cml  and 
aim  of  the  higheiit  life ;  the  trucul  pleasure  of  all  U  that  derived  from  the  coiiviuusness  of  it* 
fulfilment.  .  .  .  A  ii. I  when  wo  haTe  ilone  our  work  on  earth— of  necessity,  of  labour,  of  love,  or  of 
duty-  like  the  silkworm,  that  spins  it*  little  cocoon  and  (lien,  wc  too  depart.  But,  short  though  our 
stay  In  life  may  1m-,  It  Is  the  appointed  sphere  In  which  each  has  to  work  out  the  great  aim  ainl  end 
of  hlit  being  to  the  lent  of  his  jsiwcr  ;  ami  when  that  is  ilonu  the  aecl.lenu  of  the  flesh  will  affect  but 
little  the  Immortality  we  shall  at  last  put  on.'-  SMII.KS. 

When  the  SPIRIT  of  IM'TY  lion  DEPARTED  or  laconic  DEADENED,  or  SUPPLANTED  bv  a 
SKI. FISH  VANITY  of  POWER,  or  aggrandisement,  4c..  THEN  THE  KALI.  OF  ENGLAND'S 
GREATNESS   IS  NEAR  AT  HAND. 

What    Higher   aim   can   Man  attain,   than    Conquest   over   Human    Pain  ? 
DRAWING    AN    OVER-DRAFT   ON   THE    BANK   OF   LIFE. 

STZSCTTXtAJNTTB. -Experience  shows  that  Poisonous  Aniline  Dyes.  Pink  or  Chemically  Coloured  Sherbet,  or  Acidulated  Sherbet 
Masked  with  Sugar,  Mild  Ales,  Port  Wine,  Dark  Sherries.  Sweet  < 'ham  |  ■ague*.  Liqueurs,  and  Brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree; 
while  Light  White  Wines,  ami  <Jin  or  Old  Whisky,  largely  diluted  with  Pure  Mineral  Water,  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be 
found  the  least  objectionable.  ENO'S  '  FKl'IT  SALT  '  Is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  tho  liver.  It  pniiMin 
the  power  of  reparation  when  Digestion  has  la-en  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  Invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health. 

TSB  STOMACH  AV9  LIVEK  AND  THEIR  TRIALS.  "  Permit  mo  to  say  that  I  liave  suffered  much  from 
a  Stomach  and  Liver  Complaint.  Having  consulted  doctors  ami  tried  many  medicines,  but  found  that  none  of  them  relieved  me  of 
this  unhappy  condition,  one  doctor  told  ne  to  try  END'S  '  FKl'IT  SALT.'  I  acted  upon  his  advice  at  once,  and  it  is  now  nearly  a  year 
•Ince  I  began  to  use  it.  Us  great  value  has  not  been  overstated  and  I  wish  to  say  that  by  Us  use  I  am  enabled  to  follow  my  daily  occupa- 
tion and  to  enjoy  Hie  pleasures  of  life.    I  liavc  recommended  ENO'S  ■  FKl'IT  SALT  '  to  others.-  -I  am,  yours  faithfully,       "  TRUTH. 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  *ee  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  EXO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 
Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  ou  by  a  worthies*  imitation. 

PREPARED     ONLY    AT     ENO'S     « FRTJXT     SALT'    WORKS,     LOVDOX,    S.R. 
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Don't  Cough -use 

They  at  ones  check  the  Cough 
anil  remove  the  oauea. 

TheUnrivaUed 

One  Losenge  alone  relieve*. 
Sold  everywhere,  Tina  laid.  each. 
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fHE  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


i. 

ON  "the  wall  opposite,  as  I  sit  at  my 
study  tabic,  lianas  a  small  picture 
framed  in  white.  Though  but  a  sketch  in 
water-colour,  it  shows  the  handling  of  a 
master  ;  and  if  the  observer  be  a  connois- 
seur, he  will  recognise  the  touch  of  Winslow 
Homer.  The  subject  is  a  New  Kngland 
farmhouse  among  the  hills  :  time,  sunset 
of  an  October  day. 

The  house,  as  you  see,  occupies  the 
summit  of  an  acclivity.  Its  broad  hip- 
roof, its  blunt  gables,  and  its  massive 
chimney  stand  out  against  the  sky.  The. 
orange  light  from  the  west  illuminates  the 
venerable  front,  and  glows  in  its  deep-set 
windows.  Two  trees  of  unknown  age  ami 
vast  size  stand  one  on  either  side  of  the 
heavily  framed  doorway.  That  on  the 
right  is  a  butternut;  the  other  is  an  elm  : 
and  in  the  apparently  still  solid  trunk  of 
the  former  (as  I  happen  to  know,  though 
it  could  not  be  represented  in  .Mr.  I  lomer's 
sketch)  is  still  embedded  a  bullet  fired  from 
a  flint-lock   musket   in   the  hands  of  an 
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Indian  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
The  bullet  was  meant  for  the  stout  heart 
of  Mistress  Nancy  Billop,  who,  with  her 
two  sons,  was  defending  the  house  against 
a  raid  of  the  savages  during  the  absence, 
of  her  husband  on  a  trading  trip  to  the 
coast.  For  the  house,  as  well  as  the  trees, 
stood  there  in  1 7 1 5 ,  looking,  probably,  not 
very  different  from  what  they  do  now.  You 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Indians  were 
beaten  off,  after  three  of  them  had  been 
shot  dead  while  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
set  the  building  on  (ire  ;  and  the  valiant 
little  garrison  was  relieved  betimes  the 
next  morning.  I  mention  this  episode 
merely  to  give  you  an  idea  what  sort  of 
stuff  these  Hillops  had  in  them.  He  we 
democratic  as  we  may,  we  cannot  help 
liking  our  friends  the  better  for  descending 
from  stock  like  that. 

Let  us  make  a  skip  of  a  century  and  a 
half  or  so,  during  which  the  Hillops' 
generations  succeeded  one  another  in  a 
steady,  honourable,  but  somewhat  unevent- 
ful career  of  prosperity  ;  raising  crops, 
bricding  cattle,  sending  a  representative 
to  the  wars,  when  there  were  any,  and 
voting  for  that  form  of  government  which 
stands  for  liberty,  security,  and  minding 
your  own  business. 

The  original  Hillop  was  a  pioneer  in 
that  region,  ami  owned  everything  in  sight 
from  his  windows.  When,  in  the  course 
of  time,  other  settlers  came  along,  he  had 
treated  them  hospitably,  and  bade  them 
help  themselves  to  everything  that  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  farms,  up  to  within 
a  radius  of  a  mile  from  his  doorstep.  The 
land  within  that  radius  got  to  be  known  as 
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Billop's  Karm,  find  it  contained  the 
finest  land  —  upland  pasture,  forest,  and 
meadow — to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Early  in  the  century,  about 
half  of  this  farm  was  sold  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  C'orvin.  We  have  business 
with  some  of  his  posterity  in  the  present 
narrative. 

The  house  which  Corvin  built  stood 
halfway  between  the  old  Billop  home- 
stead and  the  village  of  Ken  brook  (which 
had  been  in  gradual  course  of  material- 
isation since  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  C'orvin  was  a  lawyer.  He  had 
brought  money  with  him  and  made  more. 
lie  was  a  pushing,  shrewd  man.  and  before 
his  death  had  served  a  term  in  the  State 
Legislature.  His  son  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  law  also,  but  did  not  make  out 
so  well  with  it.  He  seemed  to  lack  the 
gift  of  success.  Being,  upon  a  time,  in 
straits,  he  got  a  considerable  loan  of 
money.  Now,  no  details  of  this  loan 
were  known,  but  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  it  came  from  Matthew 
Billop,  the  then  head  of  the  Billop  clan, 
with  whom  C'orvin  was  understood  to  be 
on  rather  intimate  terms.  What  security 
did  C'orvin  give  for  it  ?  What  was  there 
for  him  to  give,  except  a  mortgage  on  his 
land  ?  It  was  not  known  what  use  he 
made  of  the  loan,  but  there  were  indica- 
tions that  he  never  paid  any  interest  on  it, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  there- 
fore, when  it  would  be  foreclosed.  For 
Matthew  Billop  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
give  up  his  just  dues  for  anybody. 

This  Matthew  is  known  in  local  history 
as  Miser  Billop.  He  was  the  last  male  of 
his  race,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  any  of 
them.  For  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self he  never  married.  lie  had  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  Sally,  married  John 
Linton,  and  died  a  year  after,  followed 
several  years  later  by  her  husband  :  the 
other,  Nancy,  remained  an  old  maid,  anil 
kept  house  for  Matthew.  We  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  her  nearer  acquaintance 
shortly.  I  will  only  observe  here  that  sin- 
was  in  love,  in  her  salad  days,  with  a 
certain  good-looking,  easy-going  young 
fcllow"by  the  name  of  Brent.  Brent,  being 
more  good-looking  than  otherwise  good, 
jilted  her,  and  married  her  bosom  friend, 
Mary  Selwin.  The  pair  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  had  a  daughter:  and  then 
both  (lied  of  yellow  fever.  Nancy  might 
have  said,  "Serve  'em  right!"  but  she 
did  not,  not  being  that  sort  of  woman. 
But  she  had  the  little  girl  brought  up  north, 
and  took  care  of  her,  and  made  her  a 
daughter  of  her  own.     Betrayed  by  both 


her  lover  and  friend,  she  loved  their  little 
Nellie  all  the  more  tenderly  for  their  sakes. 

This  transaction  took  place  about  1870. 
Now,  Sally  before  her  death  had  presented 
her  husband  with  a  son — Thomas ;  and 
this  Thomas  became  an  orphan  at  almost 
the  date  of  the  New  Orleans  tragedy. 
Thomas  was  eight  or  nine  years  Nellie's 
senior  It  will  not  surprise  anyone  to 
learn  that  Nancy  adopted  him  also  :  being 
her  own  nephew,  and  destitute,  she  could 
hardly  do  less.  Thus,  although  an  old 
maid,  she  was  provided,  at  the  age  of, 
say,  five  -  and  -  thirty,  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  whom  she  cherished  and  in- 
dulged as  only  an  old-maid  mother  can. 
But  how  did  Miser  Matthew  like  these 
proceedings  ? 

Why,  nobody  knows;  for  Miser  Matthew 
had  died  the  year  before  the  proceedings 
took  place.  When  I  say  that  he  died,  how- 
ever. I  speak  hastily.  I  should  have  said  he 
disappeared  ;  and,  as  he  never  reappeared 
and  sent  no  messages,  it  was  finally 
assumed  that  dead  he  must  be ;  and  since 
his  disappearance  (or  death)  happened  to 
occur  at  the  very  period  when  that  mort- 
gage of  C'orvin's  would  naturally  have  been 
foreclosed,  and  since  no  trace  of  a  deed  of 
mortgage  or  anything  else  referring  to 
affairs  with  C'orvin  was  discovered  among 
his  papers ;  and,  finally,  since  the  last  time 
he  was  seen  alive  was  the  evening  he  left 
home,  after  telling  Nancy  that  he  was 
going  down  to  have  a  chat  with  C'orvin — 
why,  people  were  free  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  and  they  did  so.  But  if  their 
opinions  hail  any  significance — if,  for 
example,  they  leant  towards  connecting 
the  vanished  man's  fate  with  the  fact  that 
C'orvin  was  thereby  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  losing  most  of  his  worldly  posses- 
sions— nothing  ever  came  of  them,  because 
nothing  ever  transpired  to  indicate  that 
C'orvin  knew  or  had  a  hand  in  the  taking 
off  of  his  creditor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  quite  active  in  searching  for  him  ;  but 
Matthew  had  gone  out  of  sight  like  a  soap- 
bubble,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind  him. 

Hitherto  you  will  have  observed  that 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  chronology 
and  genealogy,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
punctually  remembering  them.  They  were 
introduced  merely  to  provide  a  back- 
ground and  an  atmosphere  for  the  events , 
of  the  story  itself.  Stories  of  mystery, 
such  as  this  is,  need  background  and 
atmosphere  in  order  to  produce  their  full 
effect.  Little  except  mystery  will  be  found 
in  what  is  to  follow,  and  if  you  are  able  to 
sound  the  depths  before  the  evolution  of 
events  brings  it  to  light,  all  I  can  say  is 
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that  you  are  cleverer  than  the  present 
chronicler  was  at  the  time,  or  than  any 
of  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  you  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Homer's  artistic  purpose 
in  enveloping  his  sketch  in  that  dreamy, 
mysterious,  Indian  summer  haze.  Is  there 
not  something  ghostly  in  that  wreath  of 
mist  stealing  along  the  middle  distance, 
behind  the  big  butternut-trees  ? 

I  should  have  mentioned  another  reason 
for  the  local  suspicion  of  Mr.  Corvin.  We 
have  seen  that  Matthew  was  a  wealthy 
man  :  his  money  was  invested  chiefly  in 
real  estate  and  railroads  But  it  became 
known  that,  shortly  before  his  disappear- 
ance, he  had  been  calling  in  these  invest- 
ments, and  turning  them  into  hard  cash, 
with  the  design  of  putting  the  money  in 
certain  Western  enterprises  that  paid  a 
higher  interest.  He  must,  then,  have  had 
a  great  many  thousand  dollars  actually  in 
his  hands  ;  for  there  was  no  trace  of  his 
having  deposited  any  of  it  in  the  local 
banks.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Like 
himself,  it  had  dissolved,  every  dollar  of 
it,  into  thin  air.  It  was  gone.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Corvin  soon  after 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  decided 
so  hence.  His  luck  took  a  turn  ;  he  was 
looking  up  in  the  world  at  last.  Instead 
of  forfeiting  his  estate  to  the  Billops,  he 
presently  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
add  some  of  the  Billop  acres  to  his  own. 
Nancy,  being  so  unexpectedly  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  having  no  more  head 
for  business  than  a  hen,  was  thankful  to 
exchange  parcels  of  land  for  a  little  cash. 
The  neighbours  shook  their  heads ;  but 
what  could  they  do  ? — or  say,  even,  above 
their  breaths  ?  Corvin  was  a  lawyer,  and 
a  hard  one ;  he  would  have  been  down  on 
every  one  of  them  to  whom  he  could  trace 
an  insinuation  against  his  perfect  integrity. 
They  might  think  what  they  liked  ;  but  he 
was  much  more  apt  to  put  them  in  jail 
for  libel  than  they  were  to  get  him  hanged 
for  murder.  They  had  not  even  a  corpus 
delicli. 

What  they  did  venture  to  say  was  that 
Corvin  meant  bit  by  bit  to  possess  himself 
of  the  entire  Billop  estate,  house  and  all, 
and  turn  poor  Nancy  out  to  shift  for  her- 
self. For  it  was  remembered  that  at  the 
time  Nancy  had  been  betrothed  to  Brent, 
Corvin  had  himself  been  paying  attentions 
to  her ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  rebuff 
very  ill.  Of  course,  his  marriage  with 
Miser  Billop's  sister  would  have  been  the 
making  of  him.  He  had  married  another  girl 
immediately  afterwards  ;  but  he  was  of  a 
temper  to  cherish  grudges  ;  and  now  he 
had  his  chance  he  meant  to  satisfy  it. 


Thus  do  the  guilty  triumph  in  this  world, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  In  this  case, 
though,  one  hope  was  still  indulged  by  a 
few  of  the  more  innocent  and  credulous  of 
the  community.  It  was  recalled  that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Matthew,  the  Billop 
house  was  believed  to  be  haunted. 
Matthew's  spirit,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  supernatural  crew,  however,  had 
apparently  taken  the  existent  ghosts  away 
with  it ;  at  all  events,  the  manifestations 
had  come  to  a  stop  with  his  disappearance. 
But  it  was  plausibly  argued  that  a  house 
which  has  once  been  haunted  is  likely  to 
be  haunted  again :  indulgence  in  spirits 
clings  to  a  house  just  as  it  does  to  a  man. 
Now  (argued  these  philosophers)  although 
Matthew's  immaterial  part  might  very  well 
forbear  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  good 
sister,  who  had  never  done  anybody  any 
harm,  but  who  was  mortally  afraid  of 
disembodied  intelligences,  yet  the  satur- 
nine old  miser,  foreseeing  the  future,  might 
be  only  biding  his  time,  and  saving  up  his 
energies  to  harry  the  man  who  had  shed 
his  blood,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should 
venture  Xo  set  foot  in  his  ancient  domicile. 
Yes,  he  would  haunt  Lawyer  Corvin  as 
never  lawyer  had  been  haunted  before ; 
and  it  would  go  hard  but  the  whole  secret 
of  the  murder — if  murder  here  had  been — 
would  be  revealed,  the  lost  money 
recovered,  and  Nancy  reinstated  in  her 
own. 

Certainly,  that  would  be  poetical  justice, 
and  things  as  strange  are  said  to  have 
happened.  We  shall  see  what  did  happen 
shortly !  

II. 
Few  houses  were  better  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  ghosts  than  the  old 
Billop  homestead.  The  two  mighty  trees 
cast  a  shadow  over  it  even  at  midday,  and 
its  cavernous  cellar  and  Daedalian  garret 
seemed  ideal  stamping  grounds  for  spectres. 
The  acclivity  on  which  the  house  stood — 
the  site  had  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
its  defensibility  in  Indian  times — sloped 
gently  down  in  front,  but  fell  away  quite 
abruptly  behind  and  at  the  sides.  On  the 
right  side,  almost  beneath  the  roots  *of  the 
butternut-tree,  a  small  natural  cave  entered 
the  rocky  soil ;  it  had  been  artificially 
enlarged  so  as  to  shelter  the  farm  wagons 
and  tools  when  the  barn  was  over-full  of 
produce.  The  barn  stood  farther  down 
the  slope,  near  the  meadow,  and  was 
itself  a  delightfully  mysterious  and  scary 
place ;  both  the  cave  and  the  barn  had 
been  highly  prized  by  the  Billop  children, 
as  well  as  by  their  mothers,   when,  in 
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rainy  weather,  they  wanted  to  have  some 
peace  in  the  house.  '*  May  we  play  in  the 
barn,  or  the  cave,  mother  ?  "  was  a  request 
seldom  refused.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  children  played  ghosts  till  they  were 
ready  to  expire  with  delightful  creeps  and 
horrors,  and  thus  confirmed  among  them- 
selves the  weird  legends  which  came  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

When  Tom  Linton,  aged  eleven,  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  house,  Nellie  Brent 
was  a  mere  baby,  just  able  to  walk  and 
utter  a  few  Orphic  words;  so  he  had  to  do 
most  of  his  playing  by  himself.  But  he 
was  a  boy  of  unusual  resources  and  genius, 
and  as  his  tenancy  of  the  premises  was, 
unfortunately,  brief,  and  his  fate  grievous, 
we  must  make  him  as  distinct  as  possible 
while  he  lasts.  He  had  the  energy  and 
vitality  of  a  whole  school  at  noon  recess, 
and  was  as  sensational  and  indomitable  in 
his  manifestations  as  were  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men  in  the  Sherwood 
forest.  He  neither  feared  ghosts  nor 
believed  in  them ;  but  his  noises  and 
surprises  were  more  terrible  than  a 
battalion  of  the  disincarnate.  He  was 
on  the  jump  from  morning  till  night — 
arms,  legs,  lungs,  and  brain  in  full 
function ;  lie  was  the  cleverest  pupil  in 
the  school,  though  out  of  none  of  them  did 
the  master  have  less  hope  of  evolving  a 
sober  and  useful  citizen.  He  was  as 
inevitably  the  centre  of  all  mischief  as  the 
hub  is  the  centre  of  a  wheel  ;  and  though 
nobody  could  help  liking  the  young  rascal, 
he  was  so  good-tempered,  amusing  (so  to 
say),  contagious,  yet  .all  shook  their  heads 
over  him,  and  opined  that  his  future  looked 
ominous.  Nancy  only,  who  suffered  most 
from  his  outrageousness,  not  merely  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart,  but  had  faith  in 
his  final  triumph  over  all  evil ;  she  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  him,  in  the  teeth  of 
ail  evidence,  when  his  misfortune  came 
upon  him  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  poor 
little  drowned  body  was  picked  out  of  the 
river,  she  thanked  the  Lord,  on  her  knees, 
through  her  sobs,  that  she  had  never 
harboured  an  uncharitable  thought  towards 
him.     This  is  how  it  came  about. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  parish  with 
whom  Tom  was  at  open  war — Lawyer 
C'orvin.  His  aversion  to  him,  instinctively 
at  first,  was  confirmed  by  what  he  had 
heard  and  credited  as  to  his  shady  conduct 
towards  his  deceased  uncle.  Tom  expected, 
in  due  season,  to  become  the  master  of 
Billop's,  and  then  he  meant  to  take  it  out 
of  l«awyer  C'orvin.  Meanwhile, C'orvin  had 
a  son,  Peter,  about  Tom's  size.  Peter  was 
a  bully.      He  was  once  incautious  enough 


to  get  into  a  fuss  with  Tom,  and  the  latter 
thrashed  him  with  such  joy  and  thorough- 
ness (as  much  on  the  lawver's  account  as 
Peter's)  that  Peter  ceased  from  that  day  to 
be  a  bully,  and  became  a  sneak. 

One  day  a  lot  of  the  boys,  Tom  ami 
Peter  among  them,  went  in  bathing  at  the 
fori!  in  Ken  brook.  Peter  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  Tom  was  a  pauper  anyhow, 
and  that  his  (Peter's)  father  could  sell  him 
and  his  old  aunt  up  to-morrow  if  he  chose. 
The  moment  he  selected  for  saying  this 
was  when  he  was  standing  dressed  on  the 
bank,  and  Tom  was  swimming  naked  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Tom,  as  he 
made  his  way  with  all  possible  speed 
towards  shore,  was  heard  to  retort  that 
Lawyer  C'orvin's  money  was  not  his  own, 
and  that  one  of  these  days  he  would  wake 
up  and  find  he  was  a  pauper  himself.  As 
Tom  approached  the  landing,  with  obvious 
designs  on  Peter's  person,  the  latter  took 
to  flight ;  Tom  pursued  him  as  far  as  his 
own  undraped  plight  made  decorous,  and 
then  came  back  with  an  expression  signi- 
ficant of  vengeance  to  come.  Apparently, 
however,  he  soon  forgot  all  about  the 
matter,  and  parted  from  his  companions 
with  his  wonted  good-humour. 

But  next  morning  a  rumour  ran  that 
Lawyer  C'orvin's  house  had  been  entered 
and  robbed  during  the  night ;  the  boys 
discussed  it  outside  the  school-house,  and 
Peter,  when  he  came  up,  confirmed  it,  and 
upon  being  asked  if  anything  was  known 
of  the;  thieves,  put  on  a  very  pregnant  look, 
and  said  he  guessed  something  would  be 
known  before  long.  The  master  came  ; 
the  boys  took  their  seats,  but  it  was  found 
that  Tom  was  absent — not,  unfortunately, 
a  rare  occurrence.  But  Peter  looked  more 
sagacious  than  ever. 

School  let  out  at  noon.  They  swarmed 
forth  into  the  elm-shadowed  country  road. 
Who  were  these  approaching  yonder  ? 
One  of  them,  as  Peter  observed,  was  his 
father.  A  boy  walked  beside  him — it  was 
Tom.  And  who  was  that  man  with  his 
hand  resting  on  Tom's  shoulder?  Why, 
it  was  John  Higgins,  the  constable.  And 
there  was  Nancy  Hillop  following  on 
behind,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  plump  cheeks.     What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

It  meant,  alas !  that  Tom  had  been 
arrested  for  the  robbery.  1 1  is  jack-knife 
had  been  found  on  the  ledge  of  the  back 
window,  which  had  been  forced.  The 
threat  which  he  had  made  the  day  before 
was  remembered.  But  all  this  and  more 
would  have  weighed  nothing  had  not  an 
overwhelming  piece  of  evidence  come  to 
light  in  Tom's  pockets — nothing  less  than 
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a  wad  of  bank-notes  which  Lawyer  Corvin 
proved  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  bank  the 
morning  previous,  as  well  as  several  coins 
and    a   gold   ring,  likewise   his   property. 


never  been  near  Lawyer  Corvin* s.  It  was 
but  a  poor  defence,  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  many  friends  were  disappointed.  As 
Tom    looked    around   the    little   room   in 
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IT   MEANT,    ALAS  !    THAT  TOM    HAD   BEEN    ARRESTED   FOR   THE    ROBBERY. 


What  could  be  opposed  to  such  testimony 
as  this  ? 

The  boy  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter ;. 
he  admitted  that  he  had  been  out  a  good 
part  of  the  night,  but  he  said  he  had  been 
laying  traps  for  woodchucks.  He  could 
not  explain  about  his  knife,  except  that 
he  had  lost  it  some  days  before.  As  to 
the  terrible  contents  of  his  pockets,  he 
vehemently  professed  to  know  nothing 
about  it ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  had 


which  the  preliminary  examination  was 
held,  there  were  no  eyes  to  meet  his  own 
with  encouragement  and  faith.  Yet  his 
self-command  would  not  have  faltered  but 
for  a  sound  of  stifled  sobbing  that  reached 
his  cars.  He  looked  around,  and  there 
was  Nancy. 

"  My  darling  good  boy,"  she  cried  out, 
"  I  know  you  didn't  do  it,  .if  an  angel  was 
to  sit  right  here  and  say  you  did.  If  they 
send  you  to  prison,  I  '11  go  too,  and  Nellie 
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with  mc.  You  were  always  the  best  boy 
in  the  world,  and  I  '11  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  I  will,  sooner  than  let  them 
wrong  you — I  don't  care  who  they  are." 

So  the  old  fire  in  the  Billop  blood 
flashed  out  again,  even  in  gentle  Nancy. 
Tom,  remembering,  perhaps,  how  far 
from  considerate  he  had  been  to  this 
beloved  woman  who  loved  him,  could  not 
any  longer  keep  the  tears  from  raining 
down  his  stubborn  brown  phiz ;  and 
with  a  suddenness  that  disconcerted 
Mr.  Higgins  —  who,  however,  secretly 
wished  the  boy  had  spread  a  pair  of  wings 
anil  flown  out  of  harm's  way  altogether — 
he  jumped  over  the  high-backed  bench 
that  stood  between  him  and  her,  and 
threw  his  arms  around  her  comfortable 
shoulders,  and  pushed  his  cheeks  against 
hers,  and  gulped  out  "  Don't  you  cry, 
Mammy ;  they  can't  hurt  me — inside — for 
I  didn't  do  it ;  and  goin*  to  prison 's 
nothin'  if  you  know  you're  all  right. 
You  Ml  see  if  I  don't  make  somebody 
sweat  for  this,  yet !  I  Jove  you,  you  dear, 
and  I  wish  I  had  always  done  what  you 
wanted  me ! " 

This,  as  the  newspapers  would  say, 
created  a  visible  impression  favourable  to 
the  prisoner.  Mr.  C'orvin,  after  a  pause, 
observed  that  nobody  would  be  more 
pleased  than  himself  if  Tom  Linton 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence ; 
at  the  same  time,  until  the  facts  before 
them  were  satisfactorily  explained,  justice 
to  all  parties  required  that  the  prisoner  be 
kept  in  custody.  He  had  no  doubt  Mr. 
Higgins  would  make  him  very  comfortable. 
Still,  stealing  was  stealing,  ami  the  law  was 
bound  to  take  action  according  to  the 
evidence  brought  before  it. 

Then  said  the  unlucky  Tom,  with  a 
flash  in  his  eyes,  "  If  you  was  to  tell  how 
you  got  your  money,  maybe  you  \1  be 
going  to  jail  for  stealing  'stead  of  me  !  " 

That  settled  the  question  of  bail ;  the 
magistrate  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
let  Mr.  Higgins  retain  charge  of  the 
prisoner  for  the  present.  In  fact,  every- 
body except  Tom  was  more  or  less 
afraid  of  lawyer  C'orvin  ;  ami  really,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  Tom  could  be  other- 
wise than  guilty. 

Accordingly  the  worthy  constable  con- 
veyed Tom  to  the  village  lock-up,  which 
was  a  room  in  the  disused  water-mill 
below  the  falls.  Fenbrook  was  a  law- 
abiding  community,  and  the  lock-up  was 
empty  350  days  in  the  year  ;  but  this  night 
it  happened  to  contain  another  boy,  a 
young  tramp,  who  had  been  caught  a  while 
before  in  somebody's  hen-house,  and  who 


was  awaiting  transference  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

It  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  Mr. 
Higgins's  part  to  put  the  two  boys 
together.  One  boy  is  slipper}*  enough, 
but  there  is  no  place  that  two  boys,  work- 
ing together,  cannot  get  out  of.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Higgins  thought  of  this,  but 
chose  not  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 

But,  as  people  afterwards  said,  if  he 
meant  to  give  Tom  a  chance,  he  only 
succeeded  in  fixing  his  doom. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  constable 
opened  the  door  to  give  his  prisoners  their 
breakfast,  he  found  a  hole  in  the  roof 
hardly  big  enough  for  a  cat  to  get  through, 
but  no  boys. 

The  tramp,  whom  nobody  was  concerned 
about,  seems  to  have  got  clean  off.  Why 
could  he  not  have  been  drowned  instead  of 
Tom  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Nancy,  in 
the  anguish  of  her  heart,  asked  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  that  question. 

The  body,  almost  unrecognisable  save 
by  his  clothes,  was  found  ten  days  later. 
The  boy  hail  tried  to  swim  the  river, 
probably  intending  to  go  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  perhaps  ship  as  cabin-boy  in 
some  outward-bound  vessel.  It  was  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  a  late  flood  had 
swollen  the  stream  and  carried  away  the 
bridge.  Tom  was  a  stout  swimmer,  but  a 
floating  tree  may  have  overwhelmed  him  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  gone. 

The  whole  village  turned  out  for  the 
funeral.  They  felt,  somehow,  responsible 
for  poor  Tom's  death.  Lawyer  Corvin 
was  there  too,  looking  properly  downcast. 
Hut  when,  at  the  grave,  Nancy  lifted  her 
tear-stained  face  and  fixed  her  eyes,  which 
always  were  so  kindly,  upon  him,  he 
turned  pale  and  got  behind  the  others  and 
slipped  away.  He  could  not  meet  that 
look;  and  yet  what  had  he  done  that 
anybody  in  the  place  could  have  helped 
doing  ? 

Nancy  and  little  Nellie  lived  alone  in 
the  old  house,  and  things  went  ill  with 
them.  But  at  last,  when  Nellie  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  a  mysterious  •  event 
happened.  

III. 
It  was  an  October  evening  nine  years 
later :  the  woods  had  glowed  in  their  red 
and  yellow  splendour  all  day  long,  the  sun 
had  set  in  a  rivalry  of  glory,  ami  now  it 
was  getting  so  cool  that  a  few  logs  were 
piled  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  a  fire 
kindled.  The  pitch-pine  sticks  began  to 
crackle  and  to  ooze  at  the  ends,  the  b 
smoke  whirled  upward  in  *  *ra      it 
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of  the  chimney,  and  Nancy  and  Nellie, 
having  cleared  the  supper  things,  were 
seated  in  a  small  and  a  big  chair,  side  by 
side,  face  to  the  blaze.  Nellie's  head 
leaned  against  Nancy's  substantial  knee  ; 
her  silky  hair,  which  showed  some  of  the 
colours  of  the  golden  flame  at  which  she 
was  gazing,  or  of  the  maple  leaves  of 
which  she  had  gathered  a  big  bunch  that 
afternoon,  shone  in  the  flickering  light 
with  a  lovely  radiance.  Nancy  sat  back 
in  her  chair  with  her  stout  arms  folded 
across  her  ample  waist.  Never  was  there 
an  old  maid  who  looked  the  conventional 
type  less  than  she.  She  was  rosy,  dimpled, 
plump,  anil  cheery  ;  yet  she  was  not  only 
a  spinster  of  near  fifty,  but  she  had  met 
with  nothing  but  misfortune  all  her  life. 
It  is  a  marvel  what  some  folks  can  thrive 
on  ! 

Hut  Nancy  had  in  her  bosom  the  inno- 
cent and  kindly  child's  heart  which  was 
born  with  her;  she  was  as  much  a  child 
as  the  little  girl  beside  her.  Troubles 
could  draw  tears  from  her  readily  enough, 
but  nothing  could  make  her  bitter  or 
sullen.  Her  nature  was  of  the  summer 
quality,  sometimes  reverting  to  April,  but 
never  contracting  into  winter.  Truly,  she 
was  not  armed  to  contend  with  the  artful 
and  selfish  world ;  yet  the  world  could  not 
hurt  her.  Her  vital  spots  were  beyond 
the  world's  reach. 

Being  of  such  a  make,  she  and  Nellie 
were  full  companions  for  each  other. 
They  were  a  pair  of  children.  Things 
which  to  others  would  have  been  foolish 
and  trivial  interested  them,  and  made  the 
subject  of  their  confidential  talks.  Each 
loved  the  sound  of  the  other's  voice  and 
was  secure  in  the  other's  sympathy.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  mutual  comprehension 
love  gives ;  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  because 
it  so  simplifies  and  illuminates  the  ordinary 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  ideas.  We  are 
ourselves  the  artificers  of  most  of  the 
riddles  that  perplex  us. 

"  Nellie,  you  wouldn't  have  cared  for 
me  to  marry  that  old  Lawyer  Corvin,  would 
you,  lovey  ? " 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  Nellie,  prolonging  a 
guttering  of  disgust.  "  He 's  horrid  ! 
You  don't  have  to,  do  you  ? " 

"  No,  but  he  asked  me  this  afternoon." 
She  gave  a  chuckling  little  laugh.  "  I 
declare  I  wonder  what  ailed  the  man.  He 
did  use  to  be  spoonin*  around  'bout 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  was 
young  and  smart  then,  and  we  was  rich ; 
and,  anyway,  I  was  fancyin'  som'un  else 
myself.  So  I  said  to  him  to-day,  I  says : 
'  Whatever  ails  you,  Mr.  Corvin  ?     I  guess 


you  used  to  want  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
money,'  I  says ;  '  but  now,'  I  says,  'you  've 
got  the  money,  and  what  under  the  canopy 
would  you  be  wanting  with  me  ? '  So  I 
laughed ;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  thinks 
I,  '  Well,  I  guess  I  wouldn't  marry  a  man 
that  was  the  cause  of  my  dear  boy  Tom 
gettin'  drowned,  not  to  speak  of  what  folks 
said  about  my  poor  brother  Matt ;  not  that 
I  b'lieve  myself  it  was  Mr.  Corvin's  fault, 
you  know ;  but  one  feels  things  that  way. 
I  didn't  tell  him  that;  it's  no  use  hurtin' 
folks'  feelin's." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Nellie. 

"  Well,  he  sort  o'  come  out  then  ;  he 
says,  'That's  just  it,'  he  says;  'you  ain't  got 
no  money  an'  I  hate  to  have  it  that  way, 
but  what  can  I  do  ? '  he  says.  '  Here 
I  've  been  lending  you  money  these  ten 
years  back,  Nancy,'  he  says,  'on  the 
s'curity  of  your  land  an'  cattle  an'  stuff,'  he 
says,  '  an'  now  you  ain't  got  nothin'  more 
to  pledge,  an'  I  '11  have  to  foreclose  on 
that  mortgage  to-morrow,'  he  says.  '  An' 
what  I  thought  was,  Nancy,  if  you  'd  have 
me  it  would  make  it  all  smooth  an'  nice,' 
he  says,  '  for  I  was  al'ays  fond  o'  you,  you 
know ;  an'  now  I  've  been  a  widower  five 
years,  an*  everything 's  ready  for  you,  ef 
you  '11  come,'  he  says.  '  An'  ef  you  don't, 
upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  you're 
going  to  get  on  anyway,*  he  says.*' 

"  He  hasn't  got  this  house,  though,  has 
he  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  No,  lovey,  he  ain't :  an'  that 's  what  I 
told  him ;  an'  I  said  I  'd  starve  in  it 
sooner  'n  sell  it,  for  it  was  Billop's  house 
ever  sence  'twas  built,  an'  I  don't  consider 
I  've  any  right  to  make  away  with  it  while 
I  live.  An'  I  told  him  maybe  the  folks 
around  would  give  me  work  to  do ;  any- 
how, marry  I  couldn't.  By'n'  by  he  said, 
*  Well,  1  'm  sorry  to  foreclose,'  he  says, 
'  but  I  can't  help  it ;  I  need  some  cash  to 
put  into  a  new  investment,'  he  says,  an' 
than  he  went  on  to  tell  about  a  man  had 
come  to  town  with  a  new  invention,  some 
way  of  makin'  crops  grow  with  'lectricity, 
but  1  didn'  understand  how  'twas.  Mr. 
Corvin,  he  wanted  to  buy  the  stock  of  the 
invention,  and  had  to  have  cash.  So  he 
said  ef  I  wouldn't  marry  him,  and  didn't 
have  the  money  for  the  mortgage  to- 
morrow, why  he  'd  be  sorry,  but  he  'd  jest 
be  obliged  to  sell  up  the  farm  an'  fixin's. 
So  I  said,  '  Well,  ef  you  have  to  do  it,  sell 
away,  Mr.  Corvin,'  I  says,  'an'  don't  you 
bother  'bout  Nellie  an  me,'  I  says  ;  '  I  guess 
the  Lord  '11  look  out  after  us,  some  way,  'an' 
then  I  told  him  I  'd  have  to  be  gettin'  the 
dinner  ready,  an'  asked  him  would  he  stay  ? 
But  he  said  '  No,'  and  so  off  he  went." 
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"  Do  you  think  the  Lord  will  take  us  to 
Heaven  now  we  have  no  money?"  Nellie 
inquired. 

"Oh,  well,  I  guess  we'll  get  on  all  right 
down  here  for  a  spell  yet,  lovey,"  Nancy 
replied  cheerfully.  "  1  '11  trot  over  to  the 
village  to-morrow,  and  see  ef  maybe  I 
can't  get  somethin'  to  do — cookin',  or 
washin',  or  sewjn',  my  pet ;  an'  we  al'ays 
got  the  old  house  to  live  in,  you  know, 
thanks  be." 

Nellie  made  no  rejoinder,  and  they  sat 
silent.  The  fire  fell  into  red  embers,  on  a 
cushion  of  white  ash.  The  wind  rose 
without,  and  the  boughs  of  the  great  trees 
swept  across  the  rootj,  of  the  house  with  a 
swishing  sound,  as  if  caressing  the  venerable 
building  over  which  they  had  stood  guard 
so  long.  How  many  generations  of 
Hi  I  lops  had  that  soothing  sound  hushed  to 
sleep !  Nancy  was  beginning  to  nod,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  Nellie  start  slightly,  and 
saw  that  she  had  lifted  her  head  and  was 
listening  intently. 

"  What  is  it,  lovey — rats  ?" 

"  Music!  "  whispered  Nellie.  "There  ! 
Don't  you  hear  ?" 

Nancy  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  sat  rigid. 

Music  !  It  was  unmistakable.  At  first  a 
light  and  airy  strain,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  breeze,  like  the  notes  of  an 
/Eolian  harp.  It  was  a  fitful,  undulating 
call,  as  of  fairy  minstrels  signalling  with 
elfin  horns.  Hut  presently  it  assumed  a 
measured  form.  It  gathered  itself  into  a 
diatonic  melody,  warbling  delcctably.  What 
made  it  .•*  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  After 
a  moment,  Nellie  jumped  up,  ran  to  the 
window,  and  threw  it  open.  In  came  the 
crisp  cold  air ;  the  stars  sparkled,  the 
music  sounded  more  distinct,  but  still 
aerial  and  remote.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  whence  it  came.  It  sounded 
now  here,  now  there.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  emanate  from  the  listener's 
own  heart. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  good!  Oh,  don't  let  it 
stop!"  murmured  Nellie  with  groans  of 
delight. 

Hut  it  did  stop,  almost  as  if  out  of  con- 
trariness. A  last  note  swelled  out,  and 
went  oil'  into  a  diminuendo,  ami  sank  into 
silence. 

"  Oh,  do-o  let  it  play  some  more!"  she 
sighed,  as  if  the  invisible  orchestra  could 
be  propitiated  by  entreaty.  "  Mammy,  you 
ask  'em  ! " 

Nancy  had  all  this  while  remained  in 
her  chair  in  a  state  of  breathless  agitation. 
She  now  managed  to  find  a  weak  and 
quavering  \oiee.  "('nine  away  from  that 
window,  child!      Lovev,    it's    "hosts — the 


same  as  used  to  he  when  your  uncle  Matt 
was  livin'.  Oh,  my  sakes — what  a  turn  it 
give  me ! " 

"Ghosts?"  said  Nellie  stepping  Kick 
from  the  window  in  momentary  dismay. 
Hut  she  recovered  herself.  "  If  ghosts 
can  make  such  nice  sounds  as  that  I  like 
them." 

"  It  won't  play  any  more  this  time  once 
it  stops,"  said  Nancy.  "  I  rec'Iect  how't 
used  to  be  well  enough  !  It  'ud  play  a  bit 
an'  then  stop,  an'  then  'times  it  'ud  say 
somethin',  an'  then  you  wouldn't  hear  no 
more.  That 's  how  it  was  when  poor  Matt 
was  livin',  an'  I  guess  this  is  the  same 
ghost." 

"  Hut  did  it  ever  do  any  harm  to  Uncle 
Matt  ?  Didn't  he  like  it  ?  "  inquired  the 
child. 

"  I  don't  know  as  he  ever  act'ly  heard 
it  himself;  it 'ud  mostly  come  when  I'd  be 
alone  an'  he  off  on  his  business  som'er. 
When  I  'd  tell  him  about  it  he  'd  look 
grave,  an'  then  he  M  say  :  '  Well,  Nance,' 
he  say,  '  mind  you  always  listen  what  it 
says,  mind  you  do  it,  for  ghosts  know 
more'n  we  do,'  he  say.  All  the  same  it 
scared  mc  awful." 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  ghosts,  but  fairies — 
gooil  fairies ;  and  they  mean  to  do  lis 
good  somehow.  Didn't  they  do  Uncle 
Matt  good  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  did  sorter  follow 
what  they  said,  when  I  wasn't  too  scared 
to  rec'Iect  it ;  and  he  used  to  say  'times 
that  the  Voices,  as  he  called  'em,  was  as 
good  for  his  business  as  a  spellin'-book  is 
for  a  child  learnin'  to  read.  Hut  all  the 
same,  I'm  scared  of  what  I  can't  sec,  and 
don't  know  what  it  is  ;  an'  I  al'ays  thought 
it  was  them  ghosts  that  carried  poor  Matt 
off,  myster'ous  like,  at  last:" 

"  Maybe  they'll  bring  him  back  again, 
then,  and  he'll  make  Mr.  Corvin  stop 
troubling  us." 

Nancy  shook  her  head.  "  (J hosts  is 
ghosts,  lovey  ;  they  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  I  never  heard  as  they  was  able  to  pay 
folks'   debts  for  'em.     Ef  they  could   do 

that,  I   don't  sav  but  what   1 Sakes 

alive  ! " 

The  cause  of  this  ejaculation  was  not 
supernatural  but  material.  There  was  a 
heavy  thump  on  the  hearth  and  the  wood 
ashes  Hew  out  into  the  room.  Some  heavy 
object  had  fallen  down  the  chimney  and 
struck  among  the  smouldering  embers. 
The  next  instant  a  light  blaze  broke  out, 
burnt  actively  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then 
died  down. 

"Lands  sakes!  it  jest  makes  me  sick! 
Must  be  a  brick  out  oi  the  chimney,  1 
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s'pose.  And  what  was  that  burned  up  so  ? 
It  didn't  sound  like  a  brick  neither." 

Nellie  picked  up  a  thin  stick  and  poked 
among  the  ashes.  "Why,  Mammy,  it's 
money — a  whole  lot  of  it !  "  she  presently 
exclaimed.  "  It  was  done  up  in  paper,  and 
that's  what  burned." 

"  Money,  child  !  You're  crazy  !  What- 
ever would  money  be  (loin*  in  our  old 
chimney  ?" 

"  Hut  it  is  money,"  persisted  Nellie ; 
and  with  that  she  raked  out  a  couple  of 
ten-dollar  gold  pieces.  "  Oh,  do  see — 
what  a  lot  of  'em  !  "  She  continued  raking 
out  gold  and  silver  coins  and  brushing 
away  the  ashes.  There  were  scores — 
hundreds   of  them.      "  We  're  rich   now, 


ain't  we,  Mammy  ?  You  can  pay  Mr. 
Corvin  to-morrow,  and  make  him  go 
away,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  smiling 
with  excitement  and  pleasure. 

Nancy,  her  simple  soul  rent  between 
fear,  curiosity,  and  half-incredulous  joy, 
got  down  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  picked  up  one  of  the  gold  pieces 
between  her  thumb  and  finger. 

"  It 's  real,  true  gold,  jest  as  sure  as 
you  're  alive,"  she  murmured  ;  "  an'  the 
same  kind  of  coin  that  poor  Matt  used  to 
like  to  have  about  him.  '  Gold  eagles 
don't  fly  away  as  easy  as  other  kinds,'  was 
what  he  used  to  say.  Well,  it  doesn't 
seem  like  it  could  be  real,  docs  it  ?  'Tis 
though,  all  the  same.     Hut  I  don't  know — 


"WHY,   MAMMY,    IT'S  MONEY!" 
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maybe  the  money  ain't  jestly  ours,  a'ter  all. 
We  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  an'  ef 
we  were  to  use  it,  and  then  some  *un  was  to 
come  along  and  say  it  was  theirs,  what  'ud 
we  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mammy,  who  would  keep  money 
up  our  chimney,  if  it  wasn't  ours  t  "  said 
Nellie,  with  better  sense  than  grammar. 
She  kept  on  raking  treasures  out  of 
the  embers  with  untroubled  enjoyment. 
"  Uncle  Matt  must  have  put  'em  there, 
ami  made  'em  fall  down  just  when  we 
wanted  them." 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  Nancy. 

A  whisper,  a  sigh — a  voice,  fdling  their 
ears,  coming  from  they  knew  not  where, 
slowly  uttering  speech,  and  dying  away 
into  silence. 

"  For  you,  Nance — for  you  and  her — 
pay  the  debt — pay  the  debt — your  brother 
Matt  sends  it — pay  the  debt,  and  free  the 
land,  and  give  me  peace." 


IV. 

rt  Well,  now,  Mr.  Morford,  I  don't  jest  like 
you  should  talk  that  way,"  said  Nancy  to 
her  visitor  the  next  morning.  "  It  \s  a  real 
mir'clc  ;  and  real  mir'cles  is  like  religion — 
I  think  they  bs.  So  I  don't  like  you  should 
poke  fun  at  it.  You  city  folks  don't  never 
want  to  be  serious  ef  you  can  help  it,  1 
know ;  but  there  'tis.  It  dropped  right 
down  out  of  Heaven  through  our  chimney, 
an'  jest  at*  the  very  time  we  needed  it  the 
worst,  too  ;  ami  then  there  was  my  poor 
brother  Matt's  voice  a-sayin*  he  'd  sent  it 
a  purpose  to  pay  off  Mr.  Corvin,  an'  free 
the  mortgage.  An'  that 's  what  I  'm  goin' 
to  do  the  first  minute  Mr.  Corvin  calls  here 
this  day ;  an'  my  sakes !  won't  that  man 
jest  be  surprised.  1  guess  he  won't  b'lieve 
where  we  got  it,  no  more  'n  you  do,  may- 
be less." 

Mr.  Morford,  it  should  be  said,  was 
the  young  man  with  the  patent  electrical 
invention,  who  was  making  the  rounds  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  get  subscribers  to 
his  stock.  When  he  had  knocked  at  the 
lioor  that  morning,  Nancy  hail  supposed 
that  it  must  be  Corvin,  come  for  his 
mortgage  money,  and  opened  to  him  with 
her  rosy  face  dimpling  with  pleasant 
anticipation.  Explanation  had  ensued, 
Mr.  Morford  had  introduced  his  business, 
and  had  soon  created  so  pleasant  an 
impression  that  the  conversation  became 
easy.  Nancy  was  far  too  full  of  her 
miracle,  and  far  too  unversed  in  worldly 
caution,  to  withhold  the  story.  Though 
Mr.  Morford  wore  city  clothes,  and  had  a 
rather  satirical  expression  about  the  corners 


of  his  mouth  occasionally,  still  there  was 
something  about  the  look  in  his  eyes 
and  his  general  bearing  that  inspired 
confidence.  At  all  events,  she  unfolded 
her  guileless  heart,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  had  told  him  at  least  as 
much  of  her  history  as  the  patient  reader 
has  learned  up  to  the  present.  Nellie, 
after  studying  the  young  man  with  the 
silent  profundity  of  childhood  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  had  also  decided  to  like 
him,  and  hail  presented  him  with  a  bunch 
of  gorgeous  sugar-maple  leaves. 

"  1  'm  not  a  sceptic,  nor  an  infidel.  Miss 
Billop,"  said  Mr.  Morford.  "  I  like  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  things  if  I  can  ;  .and 
there  are  miracles  enough  without  needing 
to  have  solid  money  fall  out  of  the  sky. 
Have  you  searched  the  garret  and " 

"  Searched  ?  Well,  jest  you  ask  Nellie. 
Ef  there  's  a  square  foot  of  space  inside 
this  house  or  outside  of  it  that  she  ain't 
poked  that  little  nose  of  hers  into,  I  don't 
know.  An'  there  ain't  no  trace  of  nothin' 
nor  nobody  not  nowheres.  An'  then,  as 
for  the  music  and  the  voice,  I  don't  know 
how  you  'd  get  around  them." 

"  Is  what  1  heard  in  the  village  true — 
that  Matthew  Billop  disappeared  mys- 
teriously ?  That  his  manner  of  death  was 
never  known  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  he's  dead,  poor  Matt,  I 
guess,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  sigh.  "  Ef  he 
warn't,  I  'd  a  heard  from  him  before  this ; 
an'  then  again,  ef  what  some  thought  was 
true — that  he'd  had  foul  play  from — well, 
from  anyone — I  'd  a  heard  of  it  too,  from 
his  speerit,  ef  no  ways  else.  I  was 
thinkin'  last  night,  after  he  'd  sent  that 
money,  that  ef  he  'd  been  murdered  he  'd 
a  said  so  then.  But  all  he  said  was,  '  Pay 
Corvin,'  he  says,  'an'  I  '11  be  at  peace,'  so 
I  guess  he  died  nat'ral.  An'  though  Matt 
was  a  real  good  brother  to  me,  an'  I  al'ays 
loved  him  right  hearty,  yet  I  don't  mourn 
after  him  like  I  would  ef  he  hadn't  been  a 
man  past  his  prime,  as  had  lived  an'  had 
his  fling,  an'  I  don't  doubt  is  happier  now 
than  ef  he  was  here  with  us.  But  it's 
different  about  Tom  :  I  never  can  get  used 
to  losin'  that  dear  precious  boy.  He  was 
the  cutest,  smartest,  best  boy  ever  did  live, 
an'  I  couldn't  have  loved  him  more  not  ef 

he'd  been  my And  I  ain't  never  felt 

the  same  woman  since  I  lost  him ;  an'  it 
may  be  wickedness,  but  I  do  say  I  ain't 
never  been  able  to  forgive  Mr.  Corvin  for 
the  part  he  took  in  runnin'  Tom  to  his 
death.  In  course  he  didn't  mean  it ;  but 
still — Mr.  Corvin  might  have  sold  me 
up.  An'  I  don't  bear  him  no  grudge 
'bout  not  payin'  the  money  he  owed  Matt, 
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'cause  the  paper  that  showed  the  debt  was 
lost  with  Matt,  an*  men  o'  business 
nat'rally  don't  pay  mor'n  they  have  to; 
but  when  I  think  of  my  darlin'  Tom 
drowned  jest  because  they  found  money  in 
his  pockets  that  he  'd  never  in  this  earth 
put  there  himself — well,  Mr.  Morford,  I 
don't  know  what  you  '11  think  of  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  be  cryin'  'bout  it  after 
these  nine  years,  but  I  love  my  Tom  jest 
the  same  as  cf  I  'd  seen  him  yesterday." 

"  Then  you  feci  quite  sure  that  the  boy 
never  stole  the  money  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morford, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  gentle  tone. 

"  That  boy  steal  ?  It'll  be  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  Mr.  Morford,  when  1  meet 
him  in  heaven,  an'  hear  all  the  angels 
standin'  round  there  say, '  You  were  right, 
Nancy  ;  there  ain't  none  innocenter  than 
him  here  !  '  " 

"  It  ought  to  make  him  happy  to  hear 
you  say  that,  wherever  he  is,"  said  Mr. 
Morford,  getting  up  and  walking  to  the 
window.  "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
could  rind  the  I  O  U  for  the  money  your 
brother  lent  Corvin,  wouldn't  it  ? "  he 
added  presently,  turning  round. 

"  Well,  I  'm  thankful  enough  to  be  able 
to  pay  him,  without  his  paying  me ;  and 
land  sakes  !  "  she  observed,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  guess  it  'ud  go  agin'  the  poor  man's 
grain  to  have  to  do  it !  " 

"  He  '11  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Morford,  "  I  just  saw  him  turn  in  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Now,  look  there,  Miss 
Billop,  if  I  were  you,  when  you  pay  him 
the  money,  I  wouldn't  tell  him  anything 
about  how  it  came  to  you  ;  just  let  him  guess 
all  he  wants  to.  It's  none  of  his  business  ; 
and  maybe  the  spirit  of  your  brother  may 
have  some  other  surprises  in  store  for  him, 
that  would  be  interfered  with  if  you  were 
to  say  anything  now.  While  you  're  doing 
your  affair  with  him,  I  'd  like  Nellie  to 
show  me  around  the  place  a  bit,  outside. 
Will  you  do  it,  Nellie  ?  I  saw  a  jolly  cave 
underneath  there  as  I  came  up ;  I'd  like  to 
explore  it." 

"  Come,"  said  Nellie,  with  an  air  of 
gracious  proprietorship,  "  I  'II  show  you," 
and  they  went  out  at  the  rear  door,  hand 
in  hand,  just  as  Mr.  Corvin,  all  un- 
suspicious of  the  astonishment  awaiting 
him,  was  admitted  at  the  front  door. 

"  Well,  Nellie,  I  suppose  you  don't 
remember  much  about  Tom  ?  "  said  her 
companion. 

"  No ;  but  I  remember  that  I  liked  him," 
said  Nellie ;  "  and  Mammy  has  told  me 
lots  of  things  about  him.  He  used  to 
play  robber  in  the  cave,  and  monkey  in 
the  big  trees.     He  knew  some  way  to  get 


up  the  trees  with  a  rope.     I  have  never 
been  up." 

"  But  you  *ve  played  in  the  cave,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  little ;  but  I  don't  like  it  much, 
because  it's  dark  and  smells  dampy.  If 
I  'd  had  Tom,  maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  so  much." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts,  Nellie  ?  " 

"  Not  when  they  really  come,  as  they 
did  last  night.  I  am  a  little  afraid  some- 
times, when  Mammy  tells  stories  about 
'em  before  we  go  to  bed.  But,  really,  I 
think  ghosts  are  fairies,  don't  you?" 

"  I  should  think  likely.  So  this  is  the 
Robber  Cave  ?  Let 's  go  in.  I  have  wax 
matches,  so  it  won't  be  dark." 

The  cave  as  a  mere  natural  phenomenon 
was  certainly  not  interesting.  It  was 
much  in  need  of  a  boyish  imagination  to 
liven  it  up.  It  was  too  low  to  allow  of 
Mr.  Morford's  walking  upright  in  it, 
and  the  floor  was  littered  with  ancient 
rubbish  and  with  the  decayed  remains  of 
a  palaeozoic  cart.  After  creeping  inwards 
for  ten  or  twelve  paces,  they  turned  a 
comer,  and  Nellie  showed  signs  of  re- 
luctance. The  little  wax  taper,  burning 
in  its  socket,  in  the  silver  match-box, 
showed  what  looked  like  queer,  irregular 
pillars  and  rafters  ;  they  were  really  strag- 
gling roots  of  the  big  butternut-tree  over- 
head. At  the  end  of  the  passage  they 
found  some  half-rotten  planks  fixed  up- 
right like  a  rude  door.  Morford  pulled  at 
one  of  them,  and  it  came  away,  revealing 
a  further  narrow  cavity  beyond.  Nellie 
shrank  back. 

"  What  is  in  there  ?"  asked  Morford. 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  isn't  nice.  Let 's  go 
back." 

"  A  potato-cellar,  perhaps.  Yes,  we'll 
go  back.  The  sunshine  is  plcasanter, 
isn't  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  Tom  ever 
explored  that  place  when  he  played 
robber  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  been  brave  if  he  did. 
I  like  to  be  where  it 's  all  alight  and 
bright."  She  sighed  with  relief  when 
they  stood  once  more  in  the  broad  October 
daylight.  They  strolled  round  the  corner 
of  the  house,  and  looked  up  at  the  mighty 
overspreading  boughs  of  the  butternut. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  when  I  used  to  be  a 
boy,"  remarked  the  young  man.  "  I  was 
very  fond  of  nuts  in  those  days.  That  old 
tree  seems  to  be  full  of  them  ;  wouldn't  it 
be  fun  to  get  up  there  and  pick  some  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  up  ?  " 

Nellie  shook  her  head.  "  There 's  no 
rope  ;  besides,  I  don't  climb  ropes ;  I  'm 
a  girl." 
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"But  hero's  a  good  ladder,"  rejoined 
her  companion,  pointing  to  one  that  lay 
under  the  end  of  the  house  hard  by. 

"  Why,  so  there  is.  I  never  saw  it 
before." 

"The  fairies  must  have  brought  it 
especially  for  us.  Let's  see  if  it  will 
do."  Me  lifted  ami  set  it  up  against  the 
tfreat  bole  of  the  tree.  It  just  reached  the 
fork  of  the  lower  branches.  "It  couldn't 
be  better!"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
enthusiastically.  "  Now,  .Miss  Nellie,  will 
you  walk  upstairs  ?  " 

Nellie  hesitated  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  in 
a  little  girl  than  of  a  mole  ;  they  move 
heavenward  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
way.  Under  Morford's  guidance  and  pro- 
teetion,  his  hands  holding  the  sides  of  the 
ladder  on  each  side  of  her,  she  clambered 
up  step  by  step,  until  at  last  they  found 
themselves  standing  in  a  sort  of  hollow 
cup-shaped  place,  thirty  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  the  branches  stretching  out 
and  up  in  all  directions,  each  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  tree.  They  overlooked  the 
flattened  roof  of  the-  old  house,  and  had 
a  line-  view  all  about  the  surrounding 
country.  The  breeze  blew  sweet  and 
fresh,  the  sunshine  twinkled  down  between 
the  leaves,  and  the  nuts  bobbed  against 
their  heads.  It  was  fine  ;  Nellie  hail 
never  before  been  up  in  a  tree,  but  now 
she  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  spend 
most  of  her  time  there.  It  was  more 
exhilarating  than  any  other  habitation  she 
knew  of. 

"  This  is  just  like  a  little  room,"  she  said 
with  a  delighted  smile  at  her  companion, 
who  smiled  back.  "  And  see,  here  is 
another  almost  as  big  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  branch.  I  'in  going  to  climb  over 
into  it." 

"  .Mind  you  don't  fall,  then.  Let  me  hold 
your  hand." 

She  scrambled  across,  and  Morford  let 
her  down  carefully  into  the  broad  crotch. 
After  a  moment  she  uttered  a  shout — 

"  Oh,  see  !  Here's  a  great,  big.  enor- 
mous hole  goes  right  down  into  the  tree! 
It's  just  like  looking  down  into  a  chimney. 
It's  all  hollow.  And  there's  something 
sticking  in  a  crack  in  the  side  of  it !  It 's 
an  old  piece  of  paper,  folded  up,  with 
writing  on  it !  " 

"  Look  out  you  don't  tumble  down  the 
hole  !  "  said  Morford,  looking  over  at  her. 
"  Take  the  paper  out  and  hand  it  up  to 
me — it  may  be  something  important.  How 
do  you  suppose  it  got  there  ?  Perhaps  the 
fairies  put  it  there,  or  a  squirrel,  or  a 
magpie,  or  something." 


She  gave  him  the  paper,  which  bore 
signs  of  age,  though,  considering  its  posi- 
tion, it  was  in  remarkably  good  preserv- 
ation. He  opened  it,  glanced  it  over,  and 
then  said  quietly — 

"  Yes,  Nellie,  it  is  important.  I  think 
it  will  interest  Miss  Billop  very  much — 
and  Mr.  Corvin  too.  We  will  show  it  to 
them.  Let  us  get  down  before  he  gets 
away." 

"  Must  we  get  down  so  soon  ?  "  said 
Nellie  regretful!}. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  Morford  cheer- 
fullv.  "  We  '11  come  back  as  often  as  we 
like*."  

V. 

Mr.  Corvin  had  been  a  fortunate  man, 
as  the  world  reckons,  and  yet  he  had  never 
looked  like  a  happy  one.  If  he  were 
happy  he  was  very  successful  in  disguising 
the  ordinary  external  symptoms  of  it.  To 
look  at  him  you  would  have  said  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  losses,  disappointments, 
and  discomforts. 

He  was  the  richest  man  in  town,  anil 
the  most  powerful ;  what  he  said,  went, 
and  what  he  wanted,  came.  People  were 
in  awe  of  him,  and  judging  by  their 
manner  when  conversing  with  him,  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  devotedly 
fond  of  him.  Put  if  you  had  heard  them 
talking  about  him  when  he  was  not 
present,  you  would  have  reconsidered  this 
conclusion. 

One  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  he  had  met 
with ;  it  concerned  his  son  Peter.  This 
young  gentleman  had  been  put  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  liberal  education  ;  he  had 
attended  the  best  school  and  the  best 
college ;  but  owing  to  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  nature  and  character,  he 
had  not  achieved  a  brilliant  or  even 
creditable  record  at  these  places.  He  had 
learned  how  to  spend  money,  though ; 
but  some  of  the  things  he  bought  with  it 
had  not  been  of  benefit  to  him  cither  in 
health  or  reputation.  It  was  surmised 
that  this  had  led  to  disagreements  between 
his  father  and  himself.  Peter  had  not 
taken  the  paternal  remonstrance  in  good 
part.  At  last  things  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  crisis  ;  and  after  it  had 
passetl,  Peter  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of 
his  father's  house,  nor.  it  was  understood, 
the  recipient  of  an  income  from  him.  Nor 
did  Lawyer  Corvin  encourage  any  inquiries 
about  his  son  on  the  part  of  inquisitive 
acquaintances.  It  was  now  three  years 
since  he  had  spoken  the  young  man's 
name,  anil  nobody  knew  (or  cared)  what 
had  become  of  him. 
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Since  Lawyer  Corvin  had  no  other 
living  relatives,  it  was  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion what  he  would  do  with  his  property, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  gathered 
to  his  forefathers  in  the  better,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  the  other  world.  It  must  have 
been  annoying  to  Mr.  Corvin  himself  to 
have  spent  his  life  in  so  arduously  scraping 
wealth  together,  only  to  find  at  last  that 
he  could  do  nothing  better  with  it  than  to 
bestow  it  upon  some  charitable  institution. 
It  must  be  painful  for  one  who  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  doing  any  good  in  the 
world  while  he  lived  in  it  to  be  almost 
compelled  to  appear  as  a  benefactor  after 
his  decease.  Why  does  not  civilisation 
provide  openings  for  posthumous  invest- 
ments more  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
predilections  of  persons  of  Lawyer  Corvin' s 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Morford  walked  into  the  sitting- 
room  holding  Nellie  by  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  the  folded  paper  which  they  had 
found  in  the  tree.  Mr.  Corvin  was  stand- 
ing before  the  table  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  staring  gloomily  at  the  pile  of  gold 
eagles  and  double  eagles  which  were 
heaped  up  upon  it ;  and  Nancy  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  her 
eyes  sparkling  ami  her  cheeks  red,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  slip  of  paper  freshly  written, 
and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  receipt — 
which,  indeed,  it  was. 

"  Ciood- morning,  Mr.  Corvin!"  said 
Morford.     "  Do  I  intrude,  Miss  Billop?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Morford — that  you  don't !  I 
was  jest  settlin'  a  little  account  I  had 
with  Mr.  Corvin.  I  was  tellin'  him  I 
was  sorry  I  ain't  got  no  bank-notes,  but 
ef  he  can't  carry  it  off  in  his  pockets,  I  '11 
have  a  buggy  fetched  up,  and  send  it  down 
in  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  Mr. 
Corvin.  "  You  had  no  money  yesterday, 
and  to-day  the  house  seems  to  be  full  of 
gold.  I  shall  make  investigations.  If  this 
money  was  found  anywhere  in  the  land 
adjoining  the  house,  I  shall  lodge  a  claim 
to  it :  the  land  being  mine,  so  is  the 
money." 

"  Land  sakes !  That  can't  be  right,  can 
it  ?"  said  Nancy,  appealing  to  Mr.  Morford. 

"  Mr.  Corvin  is  a  lawyer,"  replied  the 
latter.  "  He  must  know  about  such 
things.  If  he  owns  the  land,  and  you  are 
buying  it  of  him  with  money  you  found  on 
the  land,  he  may  have  the  law  of  you.  Of 
course,  if  he  merely  holds  a  mortgage  on 
the  property,  he  has  no  more  right  to  make 
such  a  demand  than  I  have." 

*'  This  is  none  of  your  affair,  Sir,"  said 
Ccorvin  harshly. 


"  It's  his  affair  to  answer  a  question  cf 
I  ask  him,  Mr.  Corvin,"  interposed  Nancy, 
whose  spirit  was  evidently  rising.  "  Ef 
it 's  your  affair  to  make  out  what 's  mine 
by  rights  ain't  mine,  but  yours — jest 
because  you  're  a  lawyer,  and  I  ain't — then, 
I  say,  it 's  a  poor  affair  for  a  man  to  be  in  ! 
There  's  your  money,  Sir,  to  take  or  leave  ; 

an'  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  but " 

And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  resolution 
that  is  so  effective  in  good  and  gentle 
persons,  once  tlvjy  are  aroused. 

Corvin  met  the  look  with  a  sullen  frown, 
and  began  putting  the  gold  into  the 
pockets  of  his  various  garments,  but  at 
this  juncture  Morford  said — 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  Mr.  Corvin,  I 
have  something  to  offer  that  may  save  you 
trouble — in  fact,  there  are  two  things,  for 
I  knew  I  should  be  likely  to  meet  you 
here,  so  I  brought  a  letter  for  you  from  the 
post-office,"  and  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  Isaac 
Corvin,  and  bearing  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  the  printed  name  of  a  New 
York  hospital.  Corvin  glanced  at  the 
superscription,  but  did  not  immediately 
break  the  seal. 

"  What  may  your  other  matter  be,  Mr. 
Morford  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  is  this  document,"  said  Morford, 
referring  to  the  folded  paper  in  his  hand. 
"  While  this  little  girl  and  I. were  rambling 
about  the  place  just  now  she  found  this, 
and  from  the  glance  I  ventured  to  take  of 
it  I  think  it  contains  matter  of  interest  to 
both  you  and  Miss  Billop.  Read  it,  Miss 
Billop,"  he  added,  giving  it  to  her,  "  and 
see  if  I  am  mistaken." 

Nancy  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and 
began  to  read  it  with  a  strangely  startled 
and  perplexed  expression. 

"  You  take  a  remarkable  interest  in 
subjects  personal  to  other  people,  it  strikes 
me,  Sir,"  said  Corvin,  still  frowning. 

"  Well,  I  like  to  be  of  use  when  the 
chance  offers,"  answered  the  other  with  a 
smile.  "  By  the  way,  Mr.  Corvin,  you 
have  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  farming- 
land  hereabouts,  I  think.  Would  you  be 
inclined  to  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  not  a  foot  of  it,"  said  Corvin 
curtly. 

"  I  was  told  that  you  hold  some  of  it  on  a 
rather  uncertain  tenure,"  the  other  con- 
tinued ;  "  that  you  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  it,  in  certain  contingencies, 
in  fact.  If  that  is  so,  it  might  be  worth 
your  while  to  find  a  purchaser,  even  if  he 
were  to  ask  you  to  make  an  abatement  in 
the  price,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  he 
would  assume." 
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"  You  'vc  been  misinformed,  Sir.  What  's 
mine  is  mine,  and  I  don't  intend  to  part 
with  it." 

"  My  information  came  to  me  pretty 
straight,"  remarked  Morford.  "  I  was  told 
that  you  hold  this  land  only  because  some 
paper  showing  that  it  really  belonged  to 
another  person  had  been  lost." 

"  If  you  choose  to  go  about  picking  up 
fools'  gossip,  it's  no  affair  of  mine," 
retorted  Corvin  angrily. 

"  Perhaps,  since  you  have  no  son  or 
other  legal  heir,  your  idea  is  to  leave  this 
property  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  justly  belongs,  in  your  will  ?  In  that 
case,  1  shouldn't  press  you  to  sell, 
though " 

"  Will  you  mind  your  own  business  ?  " 
shouted  the  old  man,  quite  losing  control 
of  his  temper.  "  Who  are  you,  I  *d  like  to 
know  ?  You  came  to  me  the  other  day  to 
work  off  some  of  your  stock  on  me.  1  'm 
glad  I  put  off  closing  with  you  till  now  ; 
I  don't  believe  your  stock  is  worth  the 
paper  it's  printed  on.  1  believe  your 
invention  is  a  swindle.  As  to  my  having 
no  heir  to  leave  my  property  to,  we  '11  see 
about  that.  I  *m  not  dead  yet,  to  begin 
with,  nor  like  to  be ;  and  I  've  got  a  son, 
though  your  informant  forgot  to  tell  you 
so.  Folks  may  think  1  've  cut  him  off  with 
a  dollar  ;  maybe  I  did  ;  but  1  can  take  him 
back  again  when  I  choose,  and  I  choose 
now.  I  shall  write  to  him  by  this  day's 
post  to  come  back  here  at  once,  and  when 
he  comes  I  shall  settle  everything  I  've  got 
on  him.  I  see  your  game.  You  think 
you  can  get  some  pickings  by  working  up 
some  idiotic  conspiracy  or  other  with  that 
fool  of  a  woman,  to  cheat  me  or  frighten 
me  out  of  my  property  ;  but  you  've  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  man.  If  you  don't  want 
to  get  into  trouble,  and  bad  trouble,  let 
me  alone." 

"  Do  you  know  your  son's  address, 
Mr.  Corvin  ?"  asked  Morford  very  quietly. 
"  If  not,  I  have  reason  to  think  you  may 
find  it  in  that  letter." 

"  We  '11  see  how  much  you  know,"  said 
the  lawyer  with  a  sneer,  and  he  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
enclosure.  Then  his  arms  fell  heavily  to 
his  sides,  and  his  face  turned  dingy  white. 

"  Is  he  worse  ?"  asked  Morford  quickly. 

The  old  man  fixed  a  dull  stare  upon 
him.  "Who  are  you?"  he  demanded 
after  a  pause,  in  a  heavy  tone.  "  This 
letter  says  my  boy  Peter  is  dead.  But 
maybe  it 's  a  lie.  Maybe  it's  a  part  of  the 
swindle." 

But  Morford  made  a  gesture  with  his 
hand.     "  No,  no,    Mr.  Corvin,"  he  said, 


not  unkindly.  "  I  know  your  son  ;  I  met 
him  in  New  York.  He  fell  ill,  and  as  he 
was  destitute,  I  had  him  taken  to  the 
hospital  from  which  that  letter  came, 
where  he  could  get  good  nursing.  But  he 
was  not  expected  to  live.  I  am  sorry  for 
you." 

"  Keep  your  sorrow,"  said  Corvin,  setting 
his  jaws,  "  I  can  do  without  it.  If  the 
boy 's  dead,  he  's  dead,  and  that 's  the  end 
of  him.  You  and  your  partner  here  won't 
get  the  land  any  the  more  for  that.  I  '11 
make  a  will  and  leave  it  to  the  first  beggar 
I  find  in  the  street,  sooner  than  Nancy 
Billop,  or  anyone  she  \s  plotting  with,  shall 
have  as  much  of  it  as  would  bury  'em." 

Morford  eyed  him  rather  sternly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  Nancy. 
"What  is  your  news,  Miss  Billop?"  he 
said. 

But  Nancy  had  hidden  her  face  upon 
her  arms  on  the  table  anil  was  crying 
silently.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  pushed 
the  paper  towards  Morford  with  her  hand. 
"  Read  it  to.  him — poor  soul !  "  she  said, 
with  a  sob  between  her  words. 

Morford  took  it  up,  and  faced  the  lawyer 
again.  "  This  paper,  Mr.  Corvin,"  he 
said,  "  is  in  your  handwriting,  and  bears 
date  about  ten  years  back.  It  is  signed 
by  you,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
It  states  that  for  the  consideration  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  you  in  hand  paid,  by 
Matthew  Billop  of  Fenbrook,  you  do 
hereby  deed  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,  the  certain  tract  and  parcel 
of  land  herein  named  and  described. 
You  remember  the  writing,  I  presume ; 
at  any  rate,  if  you  intend  to  deny  it  or 
to  contest  it,  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
when  I  bring  it  before  the  court,  on  Miss 
Billop's  account,  as  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
doing.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  keep  it  in 
charge." 

The  old  lawyer  was  terrible  to  look  at 
while  Morford  was  speaking  thus.  His 
dry  lips  curled  back  from  his  yellow  teeth, 
his  fierce,  crafty  eyes  were  concentrated  in 
a  stare  of  mingled  hate  and  fear.  He 
leaned  forward  over  the  table,  and  peered 
into  Morford's  face. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  husky 
whisper.  "  What  does  all  this  tomfoolery 
mean  ?     Who  arc  you  ?  " 

"  It  will  soon  be  known  who  I  am," 
replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  came  here  to 
make  it  known,  among  other  things.  But 
I  will  tell  you  now,  since  you  ask  me,  that 
I  am  Tom  Linton." 

Corvin  gave  a  kind  of  hoarse  cou    i, 
and  reeled  back.     His  hands  clutched  i 
tablecloth  as  he  fell,  and  dragged 
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WHO   ARE  YOU?"   HE  ASKED,   IN   A   HUSKY   WHISPER. 


with  him.  He  fell  to  the  tioor  with  a 
crash,  and  the  heap  of  gold  coins  fell 
clashing  and  jingling  over  him.  Some  of 
them  rolled  away  into  corners,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  lay  heavy  on  his  heart,  which  had 
ceased  to  beat.      

VI. 
The  death  of  Lawyer  Corvin  and  the 
events  attending  it  were  matters  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Fen- 
brook,  and  rendered  the  little  village 
famous  for  a  time,  far  beyond  its 
boundaries.  Some  curious  circumstances 
were  brought  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  affair. 

No.  146.    November  1895. 


To  begin  with,  of  course,  an  inquest 
was  held  upon  Corvin's  body,  and  an 
autopsy  made  ;  the  proximate  occasion  of 
death  was  found  to  be  heart  failure.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  anybody  was  greatly 
grieved  over  the  unhappy  man's  death : 
those  who  want  friends  in  this  world  must 
take  them  —  they  do  not  exist  spon- 
taneously. Corvin  had,  during  his  life, 
busied  himself  about  many  things,  but  had 
neglected  the  friend-making  industry.  Nor 
were  his  sins  of  omission  only.  But  while 
some  of  his  misdeeds  came  to  light  only 
after  his  death,  that  event  also  showed  that 
he  was  innocent  of  at  least  one  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  suspected. 
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The  story  came  out  piecemeal,  as  occa- 
sion required,  but  we  will  hear  it  in  its 
final  and  connected  form,  along  with 
Nancy  and  Nellie,  as  they  sat  in  the  old 
sitting-room,  before  the  wood  (ire,  after 
the  vibrations  of  the  first  wonder,  horror, 
and  bewilderment  had  been  abated  by 
time.  Tom  Linton  was  the  narrator — 
Morford,  as  he  was  known  to  the  world  of 
electricians  and  men  of  affairs. 

"  How  was  it  that  my  clothes  were 
found  on  that  drowned  body?  A  simple 
accident.  That  night  in  the  lock-up, 
Dick,  the  tramp  boy,  and  1  made  a  hole 
through  the  roof — he  standing  on  my 
shoulders  to  do  it — anil  then  we  made  a 
rope  by  tying  his  clothes  and  mine 
together,  up  which  I  climbed  hand  over 
hand.  Then  we  dropped  down  outside 
and  untied  the  clothes,  and  put  them  on 
again  ;  but  dressing  in  the  dark  and  a  big 
hurry  we  got  them  changed  about.  We 
got  down  to  the  river  and  started  to  swim 
it.  I  got  over  all  right ;  but  poor  Dick  (1 
didn't  find  it  out  till  long  afterward)  was 
drowned,  and  my  clothes  misidentined 
him. 

"  Well,  if  he  assumed  my  individuality, 
I  assumed  his.  I  became  a  tramp — 1 
could  do  nothing  else.  I  had  plenty  of 
adventures,  which  I  '11  tell  you  some  time  ; 
at  last  I  got  work  to  do  in  a  store,  and 
from  that  I  began  to  come  up !  1  changed 
my  employers  several  times,  getting  a 
better  berth  with  each  change,  but  nothing 
that  quite  suited  me.  Finally  I  was  taken 
into  an  electrical  engineer's  office ;  and 
then  1  knew  I  was  right.  The  people  soon 
found  out  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  that  I  was  quick  at  picking 
up  ideas ;  so  the  head  man  began  to  look 
after  me,  and  gave  me  opportunities  to 
learn.  1  studied  and  worked  for  all  I  was 
worth.  One  day  I  made  a  suggestion 
about  a  piece  of  machinery  ;  they  tried 
my  idea  and  found  it  was  an  improvement. 
The  boss  got  it  patented  for  me,  and  you 
may  imagine  how  pleased  I  was.  It 
brought  me  some  money,  and  I  used  it  in 
books  and  study :  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  another  Edison,  and  then  to  come  back 
here  and  make  you  rich — you  two  girls — 
and  vindicate  my  reputation.  For  the 
last  two  years  1  worked  on  a  plan  1  had 
conceived  of  making  things  grow  by 
electricity  applied  through  the  soil.  1 
managed  it  finally,  got  my  patent,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  You  can  dress  in 
gold  lace  and  diamonds,  if  you  want  to. 
Aunt  Nancy:  and  as  for  you,  Nellie,  you 
are  going  to  be  a  famous  beauty  ami  an 
heiress ! " 


**  But  you  said  you  'd  tell  us  about  the 
fairies,"  said  the  child. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Well,  the  beginning  of 
that  is  away  back,  before  I  was  born,  or 
Aunt  Nancy  either,  for  all  I  know.  But 
my  first  knowledge  of  it  was  on  the  very 
night  of  the  C'orvin  robbery. 

"  1  M  been  out  that  night  after  wood- 
chucks,  as  I  said  at  my  examination  the 
next  morning ;  but  I  didn't  tell  where  else 
I  'd  been.  You  see,  I  used  to  make  a 
sort  of  storehouse  and  hiding-place  of  the 
cave  ;  but  there  was  a  secret  place  at  the 
end  of  the  cave  that  no  one  but  1  knew  of, 
and  there  I  used  to  put  my  most  precious 
valuables.  It  was  faced  up  with  planks 
then,  just  as  you  and  I  saw  them  the 
other  day,  Nellie.  I  had  never  explored 
the  hole  to  the  end ;  I  didn't  suppose 
there  could  be  anything  interesting  in  it ; 
but  on  this  night,  when  I  went  to  put  in 
"my  woodchucks,  ready  to  skin  the  next 
day,  I  thought  I  'd  see  how  far  it  went. 
Somebody  before  my  time  must  have 
known  of  it,  I  thought,  because  the 
entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed. 
Suppose  a  treasure  were  hidden  there  !  I 
had  a  lantern,  and  in  I  went. 

"  It  was  quite  a  good  corridor ;  I  didn't 
have  to  stoop,  though  it  was  very  narrow. 
Instead  of  going  down  as  I  expected,  it 
slanted  upwards ;  and  soon,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  came  to  the  foot  of  a  sort  of 
shaft,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
going  straight  up.  It  was  like  a  chimney. 
A  kind  of  rough  ladder  was  fixed  to  the 
side  of  it,  and  I  began  to  climb  it.  At 
first  I  couldn't  imagine  where  I  was ; 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  seemed  to 
be  of  wood  dry-rotted.  Sometimes  I 
heard  a  faint  creaking  and  rustling  sound. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  solved  the 
mystery.  I  was  in  the  trunk  of  the  big 
butternut ! 

"  Up  I  went.  I  was  pretty  well  excited 
with  the  adventure  by  that  time,  but  I  had 
no  conception  of  what  was  to  come.  I 
got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  there  was 
a  little;  irregular  chamber  in  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  not  much  bigger  than  a  sentry- 
box,  partly  floored  with  a  plank  and 
with  a  bench  or  shelf  running  round 
it.  There  were  things  fastened  or  hang- 
ing to  the  walls :  an  old  gun,  for  one 
thing,  and  a  leather  bag,  and  various 
queer  odds  and  ends,  as  if  someone  used 
to  live  there. 

"  On  one  side  of  the  shelf  there  was  a  box 
of  hard  wood  bound  with  iron.  I  tried  the 
lid  and  found  it  unlocked.  I  lifted  it  and 
saw  a  great  heap  of  gold  coins  and  a  n  s 
of  papers ! 
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"  I  thought  I  was  Aladdin  sure  enough 
then.  I  turned  to  find  a  place  to  put  up 
my  lantern,  so  I  could  have  both  hands 
free.  There  was  a  heap  of  something 
lying  or  propped  up  on  the  bench  beneath 
me — old  clothes  it  seemed  to  be.  I  took 
hold  of  it  to  move  it  aside,  and  got  hold  of 
something  that  made  my  hair  rise.  It  felt 
like  a  bony  hand.  I  pushed  aside  the  folds 
of  decaying  cloth  and  looked.  It  was  a 
hand.  And  then,  shining  yellowish-white 
in  the  light  of  the  lantern,  I  saw  a  face — 
a  skull,  with  the  skin  stretched  dry  over 
the  bone,  and  the  mouth  grinning  at  me!  " 

"  Oh,  land  sakes  ! "  quavered  Nancy, 
who  had  heard  the  tale  before,  but  was 
more  scared  with  every  repetition.  "  To 
think  of  poor  dear  Matt  all  those  years ! 
My  soul  alive  !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  Uncle  Matt  at 
the  time,"  continued  Tom,  giving  his  hand 
to  Nellie  to  cling  to  through  the  terrors 
of  the  narrative.  "  I  don't  think  I  knew 
anything  till  I  found  myself  out  in  the  open 
air,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  No  boy 
was  ever  more  frightened  than  I,  and 
lived  through  it.  I  lay  awake  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  a  succession  of  cold  sweats, 
wondering  what  it  all  meant,  and  what  I 
should  do  about  it.  The  next  morning, 
before  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  was 
arrested,  as  you  remember,  and  so  was 
prevented  from  doing  anything. 

"  But  I  thought  it  over  and  over  for 
years  afterwards,  and  it  gradually  became 
clearer  to  me.  The  body  must  be  that  of 
Uncle  Matt.  The  box  of  money,  of  course, 
was  his ;  he  kept  it  there  for  safety,  and 
perhaps  used  to  go  up  there  to  count  it 
over,  as  folks  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
are  said  to  enjoy  doing.  That  evening  he 
disappeared,  saying  he  was  going  to  see 
Corvin.  He  must  have  gone  up  there  to 
get  the  deed  for  the  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
but  he  died  while  he  was  up  there,  whether 
by  apoplexy,  or  how,  of  course  we  shall 
never  know.  All  we  do  know  is  that  old 
Corvin  didn't  murder  him. 

"  From  some  of  the  indications  there,  I 
should  judge  that  this  secret  place  was 
known  to  the  Billops  for  many  generations 
back ;  they  made  it,  and  used  it  to  keep 
their  valuables  in,  or  for  whatever  purpose 
might  arise.  The  knowledge  of  it  may 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son ;  but  Uncle  Matt  having  no  son,  the 
secret  would  have  died  with  him  but  for 
the  accident  of  my  finding  it  out. 

"  Now,  when  I  was  ready  to  come  back 
here,  under  the  name  of  Morford,  and 
clear  things  up,  I  was  rather  bothered  how 
to  go  to  work.   I  visited  the  tree  again  and 


found  everything  just  as  before  ;  and  I 
noticed  among  the  things  up  there  an  old 
broken-down  accordion  and  a  sort  of 
speaking-trumpet,  that  puzzled  me  at  first 
until  I  concluded  that  they  must  have  been 
used  by  Uncle  Matt  to  make  his  ghost 
manifestations  with,  by  way,  1  suppose,  of 
additional  security  against  having  his 
hiding-place  disturbed.  That  gave  me  an 
idea,  and  I  bought  a  new  accordion.  I 
had  learned  that  Corvin  was  going  to  fore- 
close his  mortgage.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  come  out  in  my  own  colours  at  once 
and  paid  it  off,  but  I  had  reasons 
for  wanting  to  do  things  another  way. 
So,  the  night  before  the  money  was 
due,  I  took  my  accordion  and  climbed 
up  in  the  tree.  I  took  enough  money 
out  of  the  box,  put  it  in  a  strong 
paper  bag,  and  made  it  fast  to  a  string  to 
the  end  of  a  long  jointed  fishing-pole  I 
had  brought  along.  Then,  after  playing 
on  the  accordion  until  I  knew  I  had 
caught  your  attention,  I  climbed  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and 
got  out  on  a  branch,  and  dropped  the  bag 
down  the  chimney.  After  that  I  said  a 
few  words  through  the  old  speaking- 
trumpet,  to  settle  any  scruples  of  con- 
science you  might  feel,  stuck  the  deed 
where  Nellie  might  find  it  when  I  took 
her  up  there  the  next  day,  and  went  home. 
You  know  the  rest." 

"Then  there  were  no  fairies,"  said 
Nellie,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Not  that  time,  perhaps ;  but  that 
doesn't  prove  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 
them  when  they  are  needed." 

"You've  not  told  about  Peter,"  said 
Nancy. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  I  ran  across  poor 
Peter  in  New  York  ;  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  hadn't  a  cent  in  his 
pockets.  I  got  him  a  good  bed  in  a 
hospital,  and  used  to  go  and  see  him. 
One  day  he  told  me  the  truth  about  that 
robbery.  He  had  put  up  a  job  on  me,  as 
he  expressed  it,  whether  with  or  without 
his  father's  connivance,  he  didn't  say.  He 
had  put  my  knife  where  it  was  found 
(having  first  stolen  it  from  me),  and  had 
put  the  money  and  things  in  my  pocket 
while  we  had  been  bathing.  He  not  only 
told  me  this,  but  he  insisted  on  having  a 
lawyer  up  there  to  take  down  his  state- 
ment in  legal  form,  so  that  it  would  be 
evidence  to  clear  me  in  court.  He  was 
very  penitent,  and,  of  course,  I  couldn't 
help  being  very  forgiving.  But,  still,  I 
had  a  crow  to  pick  with  old  Corvin  him- 
self, and,  as  you  know,  I  did  it  only  too 
thoroughly." 
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"  Poor  man !  I  'm  jest  downright  sorry 
for  him,"  said  Nancy,  with  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  "  I  'm  glad  1  never  believed 
he  killed  poor  Matt.  But  whatever  did 
possess  him  to  be  so  hard  after  me,  and 
to  want  to  take  away  the  very  roof  over 
my  head  ?  1  never  did  him  no  harm  that 
I  know  of." 

"  That  \s  easy  to  explain,  Aunt  Nancy," 
said  Tom.  "  He  was  never  easy  in  his 
mind  about  L'ncle  Matt.  At  first  he 
thought  he  might  come  back,  and  get  the 
land  away  from  him  ;  and  then  he  thought 
he  must  have  hidden  the  deed  some- 
where about  the  place,  and  that  you  might 


find  it  any  day.  So  he  never  got  a 
moment's  peace  until  the  house  and  all 
about  it  was  his,  and  you  were  driven  out 
of  the  wav.  But  we  were  too  much  for 
him  ! " 

"  But  then  what  under  the  canopy  did 
he  ask  me  to  marry  him  for  ?  "  demanded 
Nancy  perplexedly. 

"Who  wouldn't  want  to  marry  you,  if 
they  could,  you  blessed  old  creature  i " 
said  Tom,  leaning  over  and  kissing 
her. 

And  he  would  have  knocked  any  man 
down  who  should  venture  to  suggest  any 
other  interpretation  of  that  enigma. 


"THE      MASK      OF      CROMWELL.' 


By    F.    ANDERSON. 


IN  1857  a  fnend  kindly  gave  me  an 
introduction  to  Thomas  Carlvle,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Cheyne  Row,  an  old- 
fashioned  block  of  houses  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  with  the  date  1708  quaintly 
cut  in  a  moulding  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
In  the  neighbourhood  were  still  some 
remains  of  houses  dating  about  the  time 
of  William  III.,  and  1  can  previously 
recollect  in  the  neighbourhood  (having 
lived  there  as  a  boy)  many  fine  specimens 
with  the  old  gardens  in  the  rear,  long  since 
swept  away. 

My  first  interview  with  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
in  a  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  he 
was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  while 
talking  to  me  he  went  on  filling  his  pipe, 
a  clay  of  the  "churchwarden"  pattern; 
and  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  saw  him  smoke,  although  I  had  many 
interviews  with  him  extending  over  some 
years.  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
him  —  some  unfortunately  mislaid  and 
some  given  away  to  friends — and  am 
endeavouring  with  those  now  in  my 
possession  to  fill  up  the  gap  to  give  more 
meaning  and  expression  to  the  very 
interesting  story  they  tell. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  Chelsea, 
June  11,  1857,  and  refers  to  some  map- 
work  I  was  engraving  for  the  "  Life  of 
Frederick."  The  letter  is  in  ink ;  the 
India  paper  impression  of  the  map  was 
returned  in  this  letter,  with  Mr.  Carlyle's 
corrections  on  the  margin — 

Thanks  for  this  fine  specimen  of  map,  which  I 
will  take  good  care  of,  as  well  as  of  a  little  drawing 
you  left  by  mistake  the  other  day.  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  bookseller,  is  gone  out  of  town,  and  the  printers 
seem  all  drinking.  So  soon  as  things  get  under 
way  again  I  will  try  to  resolve  on  something,  and 
you  shall  hear.— Yours  truly  (this  in  haste), 

Chelsea,  nth  June,  1857.  T.  Carlyle. 

The  engraving  of  these  maps  and  battle 
plans,  including  the  autograph  of 
"  Frederick,"  extended  over  some  time, 
and  necessitated  many  visits  to  Cheyne 
Row.  On  several  occasions  I  went  up  to 
the  study  :  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  had  been  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  garrets  ;  the  division  between  the  two 


had  been  removed  to  make  one  long  room, 
sloping  towards  the  back,  known  in  old- 
fashioned  houses  as  a  lean-to.  In  the 
centre  of  the  roof  was  a  skylight,  and 
directly  underneath  it  was  the  writing-table 
at  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sat.  The  light  striking 
down  on  him,  with  his  face  and  body  in 
shadow,  as  he  bent  forward,  the  effect  was 
most  picturesque,  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
being  in  gloom. 

The  following  letters  will  be  found  very 
interesting,  and  in  their  contents  a 
complete  story,  requiring  only  a  trifling 
explanation  in  parts. 

I  received  a  letter,  dated  March  6,  1 8  70, 
from  the  late  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  much  kindness — 

29,  Welbeck  Street,  March  6th,  1870. 
My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Carlyle  wants  a  wood-cut 
beautifully  done  of  the  mask  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  as  I  have  a  cast  from  the  original,  he  asked  me 
to  get  this  done  for  him,  as  he  purposes  putting  it 
in  his  final  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cromwell. 
You  know  his  address  is  5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
and  you  had  best  communicate  with  him  or  his 
publisher  as  to  the  size,  etc.,  if  you  can  conveniently 
undertake  it.  I  have  the  mask,  and  will  show  it 
any  time  you  please  to  call. — Yours  ever, 

T.  Woolner. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carlvle  for  instructions,  and  received 
the  following  letter  in  return — 

Chelsea,  8  March,  1870. 
Dear  Sir, — If  vou  would  Ik?  so  good  as  to  call  on 
Mr.  Chapman  (Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly) 
any  day  after  to-morrow  he  would  show  you  the 
page  on  which  the  vignette  is  to  go  ;  and  give  you 
his  ideas  about  the  size  and  position  of  it.  After 
which  (same  day.  for  I  am  usually  here  till  3  p.m.) 
you  might  call  on  me  and  we  could  definitely  settle 
now  the  matter  is  to  be.  If  not  too  riskish  and 
inconvenient,  it  would  be  useful  that  you  had  with 
you  the  actual  tnask,  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Chapman 
and  me. 

■  My  own  idea  is,  the  vignette  should  be  of  the 
same  size,  position,  &c.,as  the  living  face  in  frontis- 
piece to  Cromwell,  vol.  1,  lately  come  out.  But  I 
wish  you  first  of  all  to  call  on  Mr.  Woolner  (even  if 
you  already  have  the  mask),  and  ask  for  me  his 
serious  advice  on  all  these  points;  size  of  the 
vignette  ;  full  face  or  f  (like  the  frontis- 
piece) ?  position,  horizontal  or  vertical  ?  And  any 
other  question  that  occurs  to  yourself,  also  the 
exact  dimensions  (length  and  breadth)  of  this  mask, 
and    the  do.  do.  of  the  Common  one  (which  is 
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bigger,  inferior,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here),  and 
linally  the  cxactcst  history  he  can  give  me  of  the 
mi'tiid  his  mask  is  taken  from  at  least  who  owns 
it  ami  since  when.  But  all  these  latter  things. 
matter*  of /fir/,  he  hail  best  put  on  paper  and  can 
send  them  hither  at  his  leisure. 

This  seem*  to  l>e  all  I  have  to  specify  at  present. 
Not  doubting  but  you  will  do  your  carcfullest  on 
this  occasion  -  ami  bring  out  a  right  likeness  of  the 
dead  Oliver  (which  in  that  cas-j  may  endure  for 
the  ever  ending  years,  actually  so !»-  I  remain. 
your-f  sincerely.  1".  C'ARI.YI.K. 

I  obtained  an  impression  of  t!u*  portrait, 
also  a  page  of  matter :  the  portrait  was 
engraved  on  steel  by  Moll,  after  the  famous 
miniature  by  Cooper,  a  copy  of  which, 
painted  in  enamel,  was  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  informed  me  that  this 
copy  was  made  from  the  original  minia- 
ture, which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Herners'  family,  and  had 
been  for  many  years.  The  mask,  in  Mr. 
Woolner's  opinion,  must  have  been  the 
first  and  only  one  out  of  the  mould,  as  it 
had  on  its  surface  the  chip-marks  where 
the  mould  had  been  chipped  away,  anil  as 
far  as  1  can  recollect  there  was  a  clear 
history  of  it  for  close  on  a  hundred  years. 
There  was  no  apparent  developed  form 
of  a  wart  or  mole  on  the  brow  of  the  mask, 
and  if  there  had  been  it  would  be  very 
slight,  and  easily  destroyed,  as  it  probably 
was,  in  removing  the  mould.  I  carried  the 
mask  to  Cheyne  Row,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
viewed  it  with  the  utmost  reverence,  slowly 
raising  his  right  hand  to  his  skull-cap,  ami 
uncovering  his  head  in  the  presence  (as  he 
described)  of  the  veritable  mask  of  the 
dead  Oliver.  The  mask  of  Commerce,  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  letter  as  "  the 
Common  one,"  was  hanging  in  his  bed- 
room, and  there  I  went  with  him  to 
compare  the  two.  The  room  was  nearly 
taken  up  with  an  old-fashioned  four-post 
bedstead  with  red  hangings,  altogether  as 
quaint  a  place  as  it  was  possible  to 
imagine.  The  next  difficulty  was  that 
unfortunate  wart ;  it  was  not  on  the  mask, 
and  yet  there  were  several  indications 
where  it  might  have  been,  and  the  difficulty 
was  in  selecting  the  right  one.  Mr. 
Woolner  chose  one,  Mr.  Carlyle  another, 
and  1  was  supposed  to  select  the  correct 
one.  I  happened  to  have  a  drawing  of  a 
mask  of  Cromwell  with  the  wart  well 
shown,  but  afterwards  discovered  that  it 
was  from  the  mask  described  as  that  of 
Commerce  :  the  drawing  was  made  many 
years  ago  at  a  college  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
W.C..  where  Mr.  Ruskin  most  kindly 
advised  and  instructed  the  art  students. 
He  had  set  me  to  work  to  make  a  copy  of 
this  mask,  which  was  hanging  above  my 
head,  and  looking  up,  gave  a  somewhat 


foreshortened  view  of  the  face.  Anyhow, 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  satisfied,  and  complimented 
me  on  it.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
show  it  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  it  might  help 
over  the  difficulty  ">f  the  wart ;  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Woolner, 
telling  him  I  had  left  the  drawing  with 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  that  the  wart  might  be 
put  in  from  that,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply — 

March  lo,  1870. 
Dear  Sir,-  I  should  think  you  had  best  put  in 
the  pimple  from  the  drawing  as  you  suggest.  I 
have  a  mask  with  the  pimple  on  the  right  brow, 
but  this  mask  is  the  Mask  of  Commerce  and  is 
more  than  a  \  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  true 
one.  The  pimple  has  evidently  l>cen  put  on  by 
some  keen  -  wilted  plasterman,  who  knew  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  dwell  upon  trifles. 
The  original  pimple  may  have  l>cen  of  trie  current 
species  and  only  slightlv  attached,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  broken  off  in  the  cast,  or  it  may  have 
l>ccn  of  the  mole  kind,  and  if  so  it  might  have  made 
a  great  show  with  only  a  small  projection. — Very 
truly  yours.  T.  Wooi.NER. 

Then    followed    letter    dated    March    19, 

1870— 

March  19th,  1870. 

Dear  Sir. — Mr.  Carlyle  showed  me  your  drawing 
of  Cromwell's  Mask,  which  is  not  the  least  use  for 
your  pur|x»e.  as  the  pimple  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
By  careful  examination  you  will  see  where  it  has 
liecn  broken  off,  and  in  case  you  cannot  rind  it  and 
you  will  call  on  me  when  in  my  neighlxmrhood  I 
will  show  it  you  ;  with  this  print  and  the  likeness  by 
Cooper  you*  will  sec  exactly  where  to  place  the 
pimple.  You  must  not  Ik*  afraid  of  making  use  of 
me  for  this  puqmse  as  I  am  anxious  the  work 
should  be  of  the  apex.-  Yours  ever, 

T.  W001.NKR. 

Carlvle  gave  me  charge  of  your  drawing,  which  I 
keep  till  you  call. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
position  of  the  wart  was  now  getting 
interesting,  as  shown  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Carlyle — 

Saturday,  March  20th. 
Dear  Sir.-  Your  pencil  drawing  deserved  Mr. 
Ruskin' s  praises,  for  its  force  and  spirit.  Yet  it  is 
not  completely  like ;  the  wart  quite  wrong  placed 
(close  to  the  eyebrows  should  nave  liccn) ;  and  in 
the  half  open  eyes,  something  almost  horrible  to 
me!  With  1" 
this 


the  actual  photo  you  will  far  surpass 


The  very  day  I  saw  you.  I  gave  order  that  the 
Cromwell  Portrait  should  lie  sent  at  once,  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  writing  at  all.  I  believe  it  is 
quite  ready  (many  copies  of  it  already  given  forth); 
pray  insist' on  having  a  copy. 

Mr.  Woolner  is  quite  mistaken  as  to  wart,  and 
any  possibility  of  putting  it  in  ;  the  wart  is  not 
thereto  give 'vivacity  to' the  mask,  but  because  it 
was  a  feature  of  Oliver  s  faee ;  and  no  mask  that 
has  it  not  from  "nature  can' lie  accepted  to  engrave 
from  or  lie  thought  worth  photoing.  Truth,  almve 
all  things,  is  indispensable  to  us. 

I   mean   to  call  on  Mr.  Woolner  this  vcrv  day 
and  settle  about  these  prints,  but  if  I  don't  find 
him.  you  will  already  understand  what  the  pninta 
are,   ami   that   they  arc    fixed:  a  s)*-- 
mask,  fit  for  photo,  and  that  no 
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not  a  wart  can  be  considered  fit.  I  am  sorry  there 
should  he  v>  much  bother  about  the  preliminary 
matter :  but  if  nobody  except  you  ana  I  will  be 
perfectly  sure,  it  i»  the  more  necessary  we  two 
fcho'ild  Ik  so.  Trusting  in  your  punctuality.  Yours 
sincerely,  T.  CaE*LYLE. 

I  leave  the  drawing  Cviih  your  address  on  it;  at 
Mr.  Woolner'-,  wi>hmg  to  .how  it  him  if  we  meet 
as  I  hopt. 

The  mask  was  then  er.  graved,  and  an 
impression  sent  to  Mr.  Carlyle ;  hut  the 
wart,  that  unfortunate  wart  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  our  trouble,  produced  the 
following  letter,  not  dated,  but  written 
early  in  May — 

Dear  Sir. — In  my  hurry  at  present,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  ma-.k  except  that  extraordinary  forma- 
tion of  the  wart  /which,  once  for  all,  must  be  put 
where  the  model  give*  it  you — namely,  clear  above 
the  eyebrow — and  nowhere  else,  for  any  reason 
what  ever;.  In  the  rest  of  the  picture  I  find  nothing 
but  success,  and  am  well  satisfied. 

For  Heaven's  sake !  put  that  wart  right  at  last  : 
and  let  me  see  a  final  proof  as  soon  as  possible-  - 
for  the  printer  is  getting  impatient  now.  If  Mr. 
Woolner  (as  I  ho|>e;  gets  sight  of  the  proof,  I  much 


recommend  yon   to  listen   to  any   hint    of   his — 
except  (and  only  excepting)  on  that  of  the  wart 
only.     For  no  reason  must   that  be  pot  in  a  place 
not  its  own. — In  very  great  haste,    T.  Carlyle. 
Monday  (noon). 

I  managed,  with  the  kindly  assistance  of 
Mr.  Woolner,  to  define  the  wart's  position 
to  Mr.  Carlyle's  satisfaction,  and  after 
sending  a  proof  to  Mr.  Woolner,  received 
the  following  letter  from  him — 

May  17th.  —70. 
D„*ar  Anderson. —  I  think  the  print  much  im- 
proved, and  think  it  would  do  very  well  if  you 
could  make  the  wart  font  prominent  in  size  and 
substance.  It  is  now  too  mechanically  round,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  black  centre,  a  trifle  of  the  reflec- 
tions, and  make  the*  outline  of  top  of  wart  less 
distinct. — Very  truly  yours.  "  T.    W00LSER. 

*  In  art  often  the  leas  perfect  a  thing  seems  the  more 
perfect  it  is. 

In  submitting  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  my  possession)  1  have  also 
included  those  of  the  late  Thomas 
Woolner,  R.A.,  as  they  are  important  in 
forming  part  of  the  story  of  the  Mask  of 
Cromwell. 


ROMANCE  or  TWO 

^"  JUBILEES 


h  te 


IT  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th  June,  1887 — the 
eve  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee — and  great 
things  were  being  done  in  the  small  village 
of  Blossomwold,  in  North  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Through  the  main  street  there  marched 
a  procession  headed  by  the  parson's  wife 
and  the  schoolmaster,  and  brought  up  in 
the  rear  by  Nointed*  Mike,  the  parish 
idiot,  who,  on  promise  of  good  behaviour, 
had  been  granted  a  two  days'  outing  by 
his  custodian,  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
In  the  centre  of  the  train  was  drawn  a  cart 
containing  the  carcase  of  a  bullock,  ready 
trussed  for  roasting.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  four  of  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  place — the  two  publicans, 
the  butcher,  and  the  wheelwright — dressed 
as  men-cooks.  Banners  bearing  devices 
furnished  by  bumpkin  wit,  but  of  loyal 
intent,  were  borne  aloft  in  the  hands 
of  various  urchins,  and  although  some 
regret  was  expressed  by  these  latter  at 
the  falsification  of  a  report  circulated 
the  day  before  that  the  bullock  was  to 
be  roasted  alive  as  well  as  whole,  this 
disappointment  was  balanced  by  the  pro- 
spect of  baiting  Old  Mike,  whose  weak- 
nesses of  temper  readily  lent  themselves 
to  providing  excitement  for  his  juvenile 
acquaintances. 

The  ceremony,  partaking  as  it  did  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  heathen  sacrificial 
service,  was  saved  from  the  imputation  of 
paganism  by  the  orthodox  sentiments  of  a 
processional  ode,  which  was  sung  by  the 
united  voices  of  those  present.    The  verses 


•  Nointed  —  mischievous. 


composed  and  set  to  music  by  the  school 
master  were  as  follows — 

A  fat  ox  on  the  spit  wc  bring, 

The  gift  of  gracious  hands  and  free, 
With  gratitude  for  garnishing — 

For  basting,  balm  of  charity — 
His  limbs  with  fire  of  love  we  'II  scathe, 
And  heav'n-sprung  hope  and  loyal   faith 
Our  relish  with  the  roast  shall  be. 
Then  lads,  to-day  let  labout  be  : 
Throw  down  your  spades, 
And  village  maids 
Come  dance  and  sing  this  Jubilee. 

Arouse,  ye  grey-beards !  shake  your  bones ! — 
No  other  day  like  this  you  '11  see ; 

And  all  you  cramped  and  crouching  crones. 
In  spite  of  years  light-hearted  be. 

Take  fifty  from  three  score  and  ten, 

And  turn  to  boys  and  girls  agen  : 
It  is  our  feast  of  Jubilee. 
And  lads,  to-day,  etc. 

Strike  hands  of  friendship  foe  with  foe. 
And  friend  with  friend  more  friendly  be ; 

For  Christ  our  Lord  would  have  it  so, 
And  Christian  folk  and  kind  are  we. 

Let  sad  be  glad  and  grave  be  gay, 

And  into  one  short  holiday 

Crowd  fifty  vears  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  lads,  to-day,  etc. 

Let  bells  be  rung  and  flags  outflung, 
And  tables  spread  by  lawn  and  lea  ; 

And,  revels  o'er,  with  rev'rent  tongue 
We'll  pray  to-night  on  bended  knee 

That  health  and  wealth,  a  boundless  store, 

And  grace  and  glory  more  and  more — 
These  blessings  on  our  Queen  may  be. 
And  lads,  to-day,  etc. 

And  when  at  last  she  doffs  her  state 
And  pomp  and  pride  and  pageantry, 

Pray  she  may  find  that  shining  gate 
Of  good  St.  Peter  opened  free. 

And  enter  in  where,  passing  fair, 

God's  golden  city  lies  foursquare, 
And  all  is  joy  and  jubilee. 
So  lads,  to-day,  etc. 
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The  procession  passed  on  its  way  till   it      "  he    walks   as    lissom    as    a    colt.     You 

came  to  a  bye-lane,  up  which  it  turned,      wouldn't  think  he  wor  five  year  older  nor  I 

presently  reaching  a  field  where  the  holo-      be,  but  he  arn't  done  the  hard  work  as  I'm 

caust  was  to  be  celebrated.     Leaning  on      done."' 

the  open  gale  stood  two  old  people,  a  man  "  He   never  had  no  understanding   for 

and  a  woman,  too  feeble  to  take  part  in  the      work,  and  yet  he  wor  crafty  when  he  wor  a 

march    past,    but    who,    nevertheless,    re-      boy.    He'd  find  hens'  nesties  in  the  hedges 

garded  the    proceedings    with    interested      and  suck  th'  eggs.     1  've  knowed  him  suck 

approval.  a  score.      Ah!   he's  a  old  man  now.      I 

"Hot   dinner  for  the   men  to-morrow,      mind  him  at  King  Willum's  Jubcrlee." 

Jakkub,    in    the   barn,   ami  cold   the  day  "  King  Willum  !  "  exclaimed  Jacob,  who 

was   precise    in    his 

history  although  his 

memory  did  not  go 

%       ...  back   as   far    as   his 

companion's.  "  1  tell 

.   -  <x  «; .      .  '  yer     it     wor     King 

'*<■«•    '-,  \'  jarge.      I've   hecrd 

■-*'**  mv  °hl  woman  talk 

<i  "      *w  \  (>n  '*•  tum's-     ^  w*r 

•x*    ;  //'  the    (lav   as     Muster 

&>*/y?       .  Ralph   Stirling    lost 

*        |  ,[  the    diamant    neck- 

'  ML-  \         *<r  ,aSS'" 

ji*/A  :'■',.  *t  "I  hey    wor  n't 

/  /.        '$a  '*  ,'*  v  •  diamants ;    thev  was 

./- .       ■    '  •  pearl  -  stwuns,"    said 

_(4  .  -  '     V-'f  v  ;  Granny,  in  turn  cor- 

'*  •'/ 4Ji?;.i  {     t>  reeling  her  com- 

t\  '  .1 ''''fSjPf.  V  pan  ion ;    "and  they 

1 1  '/.    fy:  '   '  was  nigh   as   big    as 

I  '  f    .  warnuts.     I    mind 

[  V  Muster  Ralph  bring- 

^- .  ing  the  necklass  into 

^,"  ' ,  .    that  very  barn  where 

'•;..  the  folks  was  sitting 

T*.,  .        as  they  med  be  to- 

/#,        -  %■  ' .  morrow,  and  he  put 

*  ';  '.„  i  t    r  o  u  n  d     Miss 

,'  /;yv  I.yddie's   neck — her 

./•>        -^TU      ;-  -  as  married  him  arter- 

i]"*k    ''&&**~.  .'"'  wards— and   all  the 

•  JK|       —  ;'■    •---;  •< '/r  .-•>--  •         -  folks     cheered     'em 

f>V  and  wished 'em  luck 

<a£c«i«  '  an<"    a    houseful    of 

chil'en.      I   can    see 
"shan't  vkr  a  bit  lonksomk,  jakki'ii?"  it    like    as     it    wor 

yesterday." 
arter,   and   tea   for  the   women-folk    and  "  He  wor  a  rich  man,  that  Muster  Ralph, 

chil'en.     It 's  grand  goings  on,"  said  the      worn't  he  ?  "  inquired  Jacob, 
old  lady.  "  He  wor  thai,  but  things  fell  wrong  wi' 

"  It  is  so,  woman,"  replied  Jacob  Caves,  'tin  arter  the  necklass  wor  stole.  First  his 
the  person  addressed.  "  1  wish  the  Queen  wife  wor  took,  then  all  his  chil'en  but  one. 
wor  here  to  see  'em.  1  dan*  bet  a  penny  Then  he  went  poor,  and  now  there 's 
she  dwunt  have  such  doings  in  l.unnun."        narry  one  o'  the  wull  on  em  left  but  Miss 

"No,  and    she  dwunt  get  such  verses      (Jracie  as  lives  up  at  the  Hall." 
wrote  about  her  in  l.unnun  as  them  they  're  "  She  favours*  her  grandmother,  dwunt 

a-singing  on,"  rejoined  Granny  Sipple,  the      she?     1  think  I've  hecrd  my  old  woman 
first  speaker.     "There aren't  many  poeters     speak  to  that  too." 
as  'ml  outcome  our  schoolmaster."  "  She's  the  very  pattern  on  her.      Let 's 

"Do   but  look    at    Mike,"    exclaimed 

Jacob,  with  envious  admiration  in  his  tone ;  •  Favours. -resembles. 
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sec,"  said  Mrs.  Sipple,  edging  a  little 
nearer  to  Jacob  as  she  spoke.  "  Your 
old  woman's  been  dead  three  year  this 
last  Whissuntide,  arn't  she  ?  Bean't  yer  a 
bit  lonesome,  Jakkub  ?  It 's  unkid  * 
wi'out  company." 

"  (>o  on,  yer  old  baggage  '  "  responded 
Jacob,  who  saw  through  the  manoeuvre. 
"  My  own  fireside's  company  encugh  for 
me." 

The  procession  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  middle  of  the  field  where  was  erected 
a  brick  fireplace  that  might  have  suited 
the  kitchen  of  a  Cyclops.  Opposite  the 
fireplace  stood  an  apparatus  for  slinging 
the  carcase.  This  was  connected  by  a 
band  -  roller  with  a  threshing  -  engine 
destined  for  duty  as  a  turnspit.  We  will, 
however,  leave  the  villagers  to  make  their 
preparations,  and  ask  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  library  of  the  Hall,  where 
a  conversation  was  going  on  between 
Sir  Philip  Stirling,  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  and  his  cousin,  Miss  Grace 
Warburton,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

This  charming  young  lady,  left  an 
orphan  in  infancy,  had  spent  most  of  her 
life  at  the  Hall  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  Sir  Philip,  to  whom  she  had 
ever  been  an  insoluble  riddle.  She 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  with  much  of  the  wayward 
genius  of  Ralph  Stirling,  her  maternal 
grandfather,  some  particulars  of  whose 
chequered  career  may  have  been  gathered 
from  the  dialogue  reported  above.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  give  here  some 
further  information  as  to  his  history.  A 
younger  son,  he  had  been  educated  at 
Eton,  from  which  place  he  had  been 
expelled  for  refusing  to  submit  to  a 
swishing.  After  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
father,  consequent  upon  his  conversion  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  enlisted  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta 
War,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the 
Deccan,  and  obtained  his  commission. 
Retiring  from  the  Army  at  the  Conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1805,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  accumulating  a  fortune, 
and  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  just  at  that 
time  reviving,  attracted  his  attention. 
Engaging  in  this  industry,  he  in  a  few 
years  succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  hopes, 
and  returned  to  England  a  reputed  mil- 
lionaire. One  of  his  hobbies  had  been  to 
possess  the  most  magnificent  existing 
assortment  of  pearls.  Those  collected  by 
him  he   had    had  made  into  a  necklace, 

•  Unkid -dull. 


upon  which  he  requested  and  obtained 
the  Papal  benediction.  This  necklace, 
va'ued  at  some  ,£35,000,  he  exhibited  to 
the  parishioners  of  Blossomwold  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  rejoicings  of  King 
George  III.  With  characteristic  careless- 
ness Ralph  Stirling  had  taken  the  necklace 
back  to  his  dressing-room  and  left  it  upon 
a  table  while  he  descended  to  join  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  lately  become 
engaged.  On  returning  to  the  room  in 
about  half  an  hour's  time,  he  missed  his 
treasure,  nor  was  any  adequate  explana- 
tion of  its  disappearance  ever  forthcoming. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  that  some 
expert  London  thief  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  servants,  all  of 
whom  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the 
merry-making,  to  get  clear  off  with  the 
booty — the  objections  to  this  theory 
being  that  no  stranger  had  been  observed 
in  the  precincts,  nor  were  any  of  the 
pearls,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  ever 
offered  for  sale  to  known  dealers.  Ralph 
Stirling's  star  appeared  to  decline  from 
this  time  forward,  and  he  himself  invari- 
ably connected  his  calamities  with  the  loss 
of  his  jewels.  He  married  shortly  after- 
wards, but  indulging  in  reckless  specula- 
tion, dropped  his  immense  fortune,  and 
died  a  broken-hearted  widower,  leaving 
one  surviving  daughter.  His  ill  fate  fol- 
lowed his  child,  for  though  she  made  a 
fair  match  her  husband  lost  his  money  in 
a  financial  crisis.  Both  of  them  died 
young,  and  Grace  Warburton,  the  sole 
issue  of  the  marriage,  was  now  eighteen, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
unattached. 

"  My  dear,  I  'm  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed,'' Sir  Philip  was  saying  ;  "  I  really 
thought  you  might  have  taken  to  Mr. 
Eussle.  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
tremendously  in  love  with  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  being  as  rich  as  Croesus. 
Have  you  anything  against  him  ?  " 

"  Look  at  his  legs,  to  begin  with,"  replied 
Miss  Warburton. 

"Well,  well,  they're  not  so  out  of  the 
way  noticeable,"  replied  Sir  Philip  some- 
what discontentedly.  "  Besides,  the  fellow 
isn't  a  horse.  What  do  legs  matter  in  a 
man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  they  matter  in  a  man  one 
meets  once  in  a  way  at  a  picnic  or  a 
regatta,  but  in  a  husband  they  do.  No," 
said  Grade  decidedly,  "  I  couldn't  walk 
through  life  by  the  side  of  a  man  with  legs 
like  that." 

This  was  the  second  encounter  between 
the  relatives  in  which  Sir  Philip  had  figured 
as  his  friend's  champion  and  had  come  off 
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worsted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
only  known  Ferdinand  Fussle  for  some 
few  months.  They  had  met  at  the  same 
hotel  in  the  Riviera,  and  the  baronet, 
struck  by  the  young  fellow's  marked  atten- 
tions to  (Jracie  and  quite  won  over  by  the 
deference  paid  by  him  to  himself,  had 
given  him  an  invitation  to  Blossomwold, 
which  Fussle  eagerly  accepted.  Miss 
Warburton's  exceptionally  good  looks  had 
attracted  him  in  the  first  place,  and  her 
ill-concealed  indifference  to  his  advances 
had  aroused  in  him  a  determination  to  win 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  Sir  Philip,  anxious 
lo  secure  an  eligible  suitor  for  his  cousin, 
was  clearly  on  his  side.  This  portionless 
girl,  thought  the  wooer  to  himself,  should 
be  templed  by  the  brilliant  prospect  he 
was  able  to  hold  out  to  her,  and  then — for 
in  meaner  minds  there  is  a  hatred  that 
grows  up  with  love — once  irredeemably  in 
his  power  she  should  be  taught  her  place. 
Sir  Philip,  after  his  first  conversation  with 
Grade  on  the  subject,  having  learnt  her 
feelings  towards  Fussle,  had,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  the  rural  Briton,  sought  the 
assistance  of  his  parson. 

"  You  prepared  her  for  confirmation 
and  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said.  "  She 
thinks  a  lot  of  anything  you  say  to  her. 
Would  you  mind  giving  her  a  talking  to?" 

"  I  \1  do  anything  to  advance  her 
interests,  of  course,"  replied  the   Rector. 

"You  see,  she's  always  been  like  a 
daughter  to  me  ;  but  the  estate  all  goes 
to  Jack  at  my  death,  and  he 's  in  far 
too  expensive  a  regiment  to  admit  of  my 
saving  anything.  Then  this  Fussle  is  a 
right  down  good  sort  of  a  chap.  He  went 
round  the  home  farm  with  ine  to-day,  and 
he  's  quite  of  my  way  of  thinking  about 
tube- draining  and  all  that.  A  very  sensible 
young  man  indeed." 

"But  if  (Jracie  doesn't  like  him?"  put 
in  the  Rector. 

"  Oh,  she  'li  come  round  after  a  bit. 
Only  wants  proper  handling.  Just  like 
her  mother,  my  first  cousin,  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  She  never  would  look  at  any 
one  but  Harry  Warburton.  1  don't  say 
that  she  wouldn't  perhaps  have  taken  ///<," 
said  the  baronet,  looking  up  complacently 
at  a  portrait  of  himself  as  a  young  man 
in  yeomanry  regimentals.  "  But  that,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question.  My 
father  would  never  have  consented  to 
cousins  marrying." 

"  Hut  the  fact  remains  that  her  mother's 
determination  was  never  overcome.  She 
married  Mr.  Warburton  after  all,"  argued 
the  parson. 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  she  did,"  said  the  Baronet, 


seeing  that  he  had  somehow  missed  his 
point.  "  But  that  was  only  because  she 
wasn't  properly  taken  in  hand  by  people 
who  knew  how  to  advise  her.  Now,  I  do 
think,  if  you  spoke  seriously  to  Grade 
about  this — put  it  before  her  that  it  *s  a 
Providence  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  it  \s  sinful  to  fight  against  it — 1  really 
do  think  you  might  get  round  her  in  that 
way." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  usually  detected  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  any  circumstance  that 
tended  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
schemes.  But  the  Rector  was  by  no  means 
so  sure  that  Providence  was  interested  in 
bringing  Fussle  and  (Jracie  together.  He 
had  noticed  the  former's  unprepossessing 
exterior  and  fulsome  toadying  to  Sir 
Philip.  Still  he  was  not  the  man  to  put  a 
spoke  in  another  fellow's  wheel  without 
thorough  justification.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  (Jracie,  whose  face  was  her 
fortune.  He  was  therefore  in  a  very  open 
frame  of  mind,  when,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  he  was  ushered  into  the  library  just 
as  (Jracie  had  delivered  herself  on  the 
subject  of  her  lover's  lower  limbs. 

"Ah,  Rector,  glad  to  see  you.  Just 
talk  to  (Jracie  for  ten  minutes  while  I  go 
round  and  see  what  they  want  me  for  at 
the  stables."  And  the  Baronet  walked 
out  of  the  room  pluming  himself  upon  his 
strategy. 

Miss  Warburton  and  her  visitor  looked 
at  one  another  for  a  few  seconds  without 
speaking,  and  then  both  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  1  know  quite  well  what  you  have 
come  to  say  to  me,"  said  (Jracie.  "  Wc  had 
better  have  it  out  with  one  another  at  once." 

"  You  must  be  a  witch  then,"  retorted 
the  Rector  ;  "  for  1  '11  be  hanged  if  I  know 
myself." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Raymond  ? "  said  Grade, 
with  an  air  of  mock  inquiry. 

"  (Jracie,"  said  the  Rector,  assuming  a 
sudden  seriousness,  "  you  know  that  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  whose  interests  are 
dearer  to  my  wife  and  to  myself  than 
yours." 

The  girl  dropped  her  tone  of  banter, 
and  a  tender  look  came  into  her  eyes  as 
she  said,  "  Yes,  you  have  been  the  kindest 
and  the  dearest  of  friends  to  me.  And 
you  understand  me  far  better  than  Cousin 
Phil  is  ever  likely  to  do  :  but  you  must  not 
ask  me  to  engage  myself  to  Mr.  Fussle. 
Surely  you  cannot  wish  me  to  do  anything 
dishonest  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  Rector.  "But 
may  I  ask  you  one.  straight  question, 
Grade  ?" 
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"  I  've    never    kept    any   secrets    from  Veritable    royal    weather   prevailed    at 

you,"  said  the  girl,  looking  him  full  in  Blossomwold,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  never- 
the  face.  to-be-forgotten   day  of  the  Jubilee.      By 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  take  an  old  friend's  twelve  o'clock  the  festivities  were  in  full 
privilege.  Tell  me,  is  there  anything  swing  in  the  field  appointed  to  the  holiday- 
between  you  and  Charlie  Milvain  ? "  makers.      The    gay    coloured    flags,    the 

Gracie's  blushing  cheeks  betrayed  her      smiling  faces,    the    music,    the   sunshine, 
secret  before  she  found  words  to  reply,  and      together  made  up  a  charming  little  chapter 
the  tears  came  in   spite  of  her  effort  to      of    rural    life    at    its   best.       Round    the 
stay  them.    "  I've  no 
mother  to  go  to  for 
advice,"     she      said 
between      her    sobs. 
"Charlie    is    very 
fond  of  me,  I  know, 
and    I — I — oh,    Mr. 
Raymond,    do  —  do 
be  on  onr  side." 

The  Rector  was 
as  much  moved  as 
perplexed.  "  I  must 
talk  to  Charlie  about 
this,"  he  said.  "  He 
conies  to  stay  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w."  And 
then — must  it  be  re- 
corded ?  —  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the 
pretty  forehead, 
which  inclined  to 
him  quite  naturally 
and  unaffectedly. 
What  would  he  not, 
in  his  childless 
middle  age,  have 
given  at  that  moment 
for  such  a  daughter  as 
Gracie  Warburton  ? 

Look  at  it,  how- 
ever, as  he  might, 
the  case  of  the  lovers 
appeared- a  desperate 
one,    and    as    the  *.*--. 

parson  made  his  way  '  '"" 

home  he  reproached 
himself  for  not 
having   seen    earlier  ' 

how   matters    stood.  "  1  know  quite  well  what  you  have  come  to  say  to  me." 

It   was    six    months 

since  his  godson  had  returned  from  India  revolving  carcase  of  the  bullock  ranged  the 
on  "  sick  leave,"  and  the  Rector  had  main  crowd  of  the  rustics,  each  man  and 
flattered  himself  that  it  was  the  attractions  boy  carrying  what,  from  its  appearance, 
of  his  own  society  which  drew  the  young  might  have  been  a  peltastic  shield,  but 
officer  so  frequently  to  Blossomwold.  which  near  inspection  disclosed  as  a 
Only  lately  had  the  suspicion  of  a  stronger  dinner-plate  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
enticement  entered  his  mind,  to  be  con-  In  another  part  of  the  field  stood  the 
firmed  by  the  conversation  given  above.  Rector,  adjudicating  between  two  breath- 

"  It  \s  a  very  awkward  coil,  my  dear,"  less  clodhoppers,  claimants  for  the  first 
the  Rector  said  that  nighf  to  his  wife,  as  prize  in  the  obstacle  race  which  had  just 
he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  "  and,  to  been  run.  One  of  these,  Punch  Ruggles, 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  don't  quite  see  having  emerged  from  the  pegged  tarpaulin, 
my  way  through  it."  thridded    a    pendent    horse  -  collar,    and 
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successfully  dealt  with  other  hindrances  to 
progress,  had  stuck  in  a  barrel  when  close 
home,  Gallantly  struggling  to  his  feet, 
and  still  cumbered  with  the  barrel,  he  had 
run  in  at  least  thirty  yards  ahead  of  Tom 
Smalls,  the  rival  athlete.  Public  opinion 
voted  Punch  the  winner,  but  the  Rector,  as 
judge  of  the  sports,  sternly  refused  to  endorse 
this  verdict,  and  awarded  the  prize,  a  four 
and  sixpenny  spade,  to  Tom  Smalls, 
although  he  admitted  that  fate  had  dealt 
hardly  with  Punch.  The  latter,  who  bore 
his  disappointment  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
was  just  intimating  his  intention  of  "  wait- 
ing on  "his  opponent  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, when  Charlie  Mil  vain  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Not  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
hubbub,  the  Rector  put  his  arm  through 
that  of  his  godson,  and  the  two  strolled  oft* 
together. 

"  They  told  me  at  the  Rectory  you  wen; 
up  here,  so  I  left  my  bag  and  things  and 
came  on.  Dear  me,  it 's  jolly  to  be  at 
Blossomwold  again,"  said  Charlie,  eagerly 
scanning  the  field. 

"  Well,  we  've  always  a  shakedown  for 
you  when  you  turn  up,  old  man  ;  but  I  say, 
Charlie,  I  've  got  something  particular  to 
talk  to  you  about,"  said  the  Rector,  adding 
half  absently,  "  Yes,  life  \s  an  obstacle 
race,  and  as  we  've  just  seen,  it  isn't 
always  the  best  man  that  wins." 

Charlie  gave  a  start  and  awaited  the 
Rector's  statement. 

"  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  (Jracie 
Warburton  yesterday.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  it 's  open  to  her  to  make  a 
very  brilliant  match  ?  " 

"  She 's  told  me  so  herself,"  replied 
Mil  vain. 

"  Rut  it  appears,"  the  Rector  went  on, 
"  that  this  gentleman  who  is  courting  her, 
Mr.  Kussle,  has  been  forestalled  by  a  more 
fortunate  suitor." 

"  I  've  been  intending  to  speak  to  you 
about  it,"  said  Charlie,  "  but  I  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  there  is  no  actual  engage- 
ment between  Miss  Warburton  and  myself. 
I  am  not  good  at  concealing  my  feelings, 
anil  she  can  see  that  I  am  awfully  fond  of 
her ;  but  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  engage  her- 
self to  me  until  I  have  a  home  to  offer 
her." 

"And  is  there  any  prospect  of  your 
being  able  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Not  unless  1  give  up  the  service,"  re- 
plied Milvain ;  "  but  I  've  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  that  and  to  set  up  as  an  army  coach. 
I  can  lay  my  hands  on  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  will  buy  me  into  a  partner- 
ship, and  then,  if  hard  work  will  bring  it, 
success  must  come." 


"Well,  I'll  remember  what  you  have 
said,  and  we  '11  talk  over  it  again  when  I 
have  more  leisure.  Now  I  must  go  back 
to  my  judging." 

Rut  the  parson  was  as  much  perplexed 
as  ever.  True,  he  had  now  got  a  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  That  was  some- 
thing. Still,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  his 
godson's  military  career  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. He  had  passed  brilliantly  out 
of  Sandhurst  a  few  years  since,  ami  of  the 
Government  special  mission  to  the  Rajah 
of  Dummer- Rummer  young  Milvain  had 
commanded  the  escort,  displaying  con- 
siderable resource  in  unforeseen  difficulties. 
Then  there  was  Sir  Philip  to  be  reckoned 
with — not  the  pleasantest  person  to  deal 
with  when  in  opposition.  Indeed,  the 
Raronet  was  at  that  very  moment  chafing 
under  his  disappointment.  It  was  not 
altogether  that  (iracie  was  making  a  fool 
of  herself  and  missing  a  good  chance  in 
life ;  he  also  felt  himself  personally 
aggrieved.  In  the  solitude  of  his  library 
he  had  prepared  a  little  speech,  to  be  fired 
off  at  the  close  of  the  day's  festivities,  when 
the  engagement  was  to  be  announced 
and  Kussle  formally  introduced  to  the 
parishioners.  This  oration  the  composer 
had  already  delivered  more  than  once  to 
an  unappreciativc  audience  of  shorthorns. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner-hour  had  arrived. 
The  guests  were  settled  in  their  places  at 
two  long  tables,  headed  respectively  by 
the  Baronet  and  the  Rector,  while  the 
cooks,  protected  by  a  screen  let  down  in 
front  of  the  furnace,  were  commencing  to 
cut  sh  es  from  the  well-browned  carcase. 
Anyone  who  has  observed  rustics  at  a 
heavy  meal  will  have  noticed  that  they  eat 
the  first  few  platcfuls  almost  entirely  in 
silence,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  sub- 
stantial delights  of  the  feast.  But  every- 
thing human  has  its  limits,  even  a  labourer's 
appetite,  and  under  the  influence  of  satiety 
and  malt  liquor  the  company  soon  became 
noisy,  none  more  so  than  old  Mike,  one 
of  whose  peculiarities  was  to  grow  effu- 
sively amiable  during  the  early  stages  of 
intoxication.  At  a  prearranged  signal, 
Mrs.  Raymond,  Miss  Warburton,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  now  entered  the  barn, 
to  be  present  at  the  loyal  toasts  that  were 
to  follow  the  dinner.  Hardly  had  they 
taken  their  seats  in  the  chair  provided  for 
them  when  a  questioning  shout  arose 
throughout  the  building,  "What's  come 
to  Mike?  What's  he  acting  now?" 
Indeed,  the  old  man's  behaviour  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  He 
had  suddenly  seized  a  carving-knife,  and 
with  unexpected  agility  rushed  off  with  it 
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to  the  further  end  of  the  barn,  where  he      possession   of  a   very   comfortable    inde- 

attacked  a  huge  stone,  apparently  for  the      pendence." 

purpose  of  dislodging  it.  "  Yes,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  so  they  all 

"  Lay  holt  on  him,  Bill  Rounds,"  cried  tell  me.  Indeed,  everybody  almost  on  the 
half-a-dozen  voices  to  a  yokel, 
who,  wedged  in  between  Mike's 
back  and  the  table,  was  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  a  calm 
demeanour. 

"  1  Ml  lay  holt  o'  no  folks  wi' 
knives  in  their  hands.  He  may 
scrat  the  wall  down  first,"  replied 
the  man,  sheering  away  from 
Mike,  who  by  this  time  had 
worked  the  stone  from  its  place. 

After  which  feat  he  dived   into  -^  ^ 

the  recess  with  his  hand,  and 
brought  out  what  to  the  on- 
lookers appeared  to  be  a  string  .  ^ 
of  large  light-coloured  beads.  ' y 
These  he  flourished  exultingly 
aloft,  and  then,  making  his  way 
to  the  group  of  lac!:es,  with  an 
idiot  leer  he  flung  the  circlet 
round  the  neck  of  Grade,  who 
sat  spellbound  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Loud  and  various  were  the 
comments  evoked  by  this  extra- 
ordinary proceeding.  The  at- 
tention, however,  of  the  company 
was  for  the  moment  diverted 
towards  Granny  Sipple,  who,  on 
account  of  her  age,  had  been 
indulged  with  a  seat  in  the  barn. 
The  old  creature  had  turned 
deathly  pale,  and  her  clasped 
trembling  hands  betrayed  su- 
preme emotion. 

"  God  A'mighty  save  us  !  "  she 
muttered.  "  But  if  I  wor  called 
to  meet  my  Maker  this  next 
minute,  I  'd  say  them  was  Muster 
Ralph's  pearl-stwuns."  / 

It    would    be    impossible    to       // 
describe    the    excitement     that 
supervened    on    the   suggestion 
that  the  long-lost  heirloom  had  -', 

been  brought  to  light.  That 
very  afternoon  a  careful  examin- 
ation was  made  by  Sir  Philip  of 
family  papers  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  missing  treasure,  mike. 
nor  could  there  be  any  doubt, 

upon  a  comparison  of  these  documents  ground  has  congratulated  me  except  Charlie, 
with  the  necklace  unearthed  by  Mike,  that  who  really  seems  rather  put  out  at  my  good 
Granny  Sipple  was  right  in  her  surmise.  fortune.     It's  surprising  he  should  be  so." 

"  You  see,  Gracie,"  said  the   Rector  to  But  her  surprise  was  not  shared  by  the 

Miss  Warburton,  after  thoroughly  satisfy-  Rector,  who  better  understood  his  god- 
ing  himself  upon  the  point  of  identity,  "  if  son's  independent  temperament.  He  found 
this  necklace  is  what  all  the  evidence  him  pacing  in  moody  solitude  in  the 
makes   it   out    to    be,   you    are    now    in      Rectory  garden. 
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"  I  know  how  you  frd  about  this,  my 
dear  hoy,  anil  it  dors  you  credit,"  said  the 
parson  kindly. 

"  Yes,  it  seems  as  though  fate  had  lifted 
her  clean  out  of  reach,"  said  Charlie. 
"Ah  !  if  the  fortune  had  only  come  to  me 
instead,  that  I   might  have  laid  it  at  her 

feet Hullo!     what's    this?"      he 

exclaimed  as  a  servant  put  a  telegram  and 
a  letter  into  his  hand. 

"  Eighteenpence  porterage,  Sir,"  said 
the  man ;  but  Charlie  did  not  hear  him.  J  le 
was  staring  blankly  at  the  telegram.  "  If 
this  is  a  hoax,  he  said,  "  it 's  a  very  poor 
one."  And  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
Rector.  It  ran  thus :  "  Cousin  Mabel  is 
dead,  and  has  made  you  her  heir." 

"  Perhaps  the  letter  may  throw  some 
light  upon  it,"  said  the  Rector. 

The  letter  was  from  Milvain's  family 
solicitor,  and  confirmed  the  message. 
Charlie's  relative  was  dead,  and  had  made 
a  will  in  his  favour  three  months  before 
her  decease,  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  her 
property,  worth  some  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

"  Did  your  cousin  ever  give  you  any 
hint  of  her  intentions  ?  "  asked  the  Rector. 

"  Never  once,"  said  the  young  man 
positively.  "  It's  true  she  used  to  be  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  at  school  and  send  me 
tips  and  good  advice.  Indeed,  she  offered 
to  pay  my  college  expenses  if  I  would 
consent  to  go  up  to  Cambridge,  with  a 
view  to  taking  orders;  but  after  I 
elected  to  go  into  the  army  she  dropped 
me  completely!  The  will  is  unaccount- 
able." 

"  Weir,  the  necklace  has  brought  luck 
to  (iracie,  and  I  suppose  I  may  say  to 
her — her  belongings,"  said  the  Rector 
slyly.  "  It  is  keeping  up  its  traditional 
character,  you  see." 

Sir  Philip's  speech  came  oft",  after  all, 


that  night,  although  some  of  the  sentences 
had  to  be  recast,  and  another  name  was 
substituted  for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fussle's. 
As  that  gentleman,  however,  had  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that 
urgent  business  required  his  presence  in 
town,  the  alteration  was  the  less  embar- 
rassing to  the  speaker.  The  double 
enigma  of  Cousin  Mabel's  legacy  and  the 
recovery  of  the  necklace  long  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  speculation  to  the 
lovers  and  their  friends.  The  deceased 
lady's  motives  were,  however,  brought  to 
light  by  a  chance  reference  to  a  note  in  her 
diary.  She  had  been  devoted  to  mission- 
aries, and  seeing  Milvain's  name  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Dummer-Rummer  "mission"  had,  under 
a  misapprehension  of  its  character,  made 
Charlie  her  heir.  No  such  clue  to  the 
twin  puzzle  of  the  finding  of  the  necklace 
was  ever  forthcoming.  The  most  probable 
solution  was  that  proposed  by  the  Rector, 
after  long  and  careful  colloquy  with 
Cranny  Sipples.  He  supposed  that,  on 
the  day  of  the  disappearance  of  the  pearls, 
Mike,  then  a  half-witted  lad  of  ten,  but 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  thievish  cunning,  had 
been  present  when  Ralph  Stirling  decorated 
his  bride-elect  at  the  Jubilee  feast.  Possibly 
mistaking  the  necklace  for  a  string  of  birds' 
eggs,  he  had  stealthily  followed  Mr. 
Stirling  into  the  unguarded  house  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  treasure.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  prize  and  fearing  detection, 
he  had  secreted  it  behind  a  stone  in  the 
wall  of  the  barn,  which  had  then,  as  now, 
served  as  a  dining  chamber  for  the 
assembled  villagers.  Whether  or  no  the 
recollection  of  the  deed  had  slept  in 
the  narrow  brain — as  the  pearls  in  their 
dusty  bed — for  seventy-seven  silent  years 
must,  of  course,  ever  remain  a  mystery. 


BULL-FIGHTTNG      IN      SPAIN. 


By    S.    L.    BEN  SUSAN. 


THE  Plaza  de  Toros  of  a  Spanish  city 
is  the  spot  on  which  all  ideas  of 
sport  are  centred.  No  English  enthusiast 
who  has  followed  horse-racing  all  his  life 
saw  a  great  event  in  which  he  was  specially 
interested  with  more  excitement  than  the 
aficionado  watches  a  fight  of  which  the 
result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
Spaniard  has  no  eye  for  cruelty,  he  is 
inured  to  sights  that  an  Englishman 
cannot  see  without  repugnance,  and  the. 
slaughter  of  half-a-dozen  bulls  and  twenty 
horses,  together  with  the  disablement  of 
one  or  two  men,  are  the  essential  elements 
of  a  first-class  corrida. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  in  this  article 
with  either  the  hittory  or  the  morality  of 
bull-fighting,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  it  is  followed.  English 
opinion  will  not  affect  Spain  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  contest,  while  in  the  climate 
and  surroundings  of  Andalusia  some 
raison  d'etre  may  be  found  for  a  pastime  of 
which  only  the  worst  side  is  to  be  seen 
through  the  medium  of  description.  With 
experience  of  almost  historic  fights  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France, 
I  venture  to  claim  for  tauromachy,  with 
its  gorgeous  and  glittering  surroundings,  a 
thrilling  interest  which  is  ever  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  attendance  of  people  not 
given  to  profound  analysis  of  their  own 
sensations.  If,  with  true  insular  prejudice, 
we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  a  bull- 
fight is  an  impossibility  in  England,  let  us 
remember  how  popular  bull-baiting  used 
to  be  when  the  law  permitted  it  to  take 
place. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the 
career  of  an  Andalusian  fighting  bull  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth  to  the  time  when 
his  flesh,  black  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
previous  day's  fight,  is  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  Seville  market,  labelled  "  Bull's 
Meat,"  and  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  the 
poorer  population  and  the  caterers  for 
second-rate  hotels.  Few  places  can  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  young  bull's  home. 
If  he  belong  to  one  of  the  great  farms  of 
Andalusia  he  will  probably  see  light  on 
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the  plains  near  Utrera,  in  lovely  country 
laden  with  olive-trees,  where  the  grass 
is  rich  and  rank,  and  tiny  tributaries  of 
the  famous  southern  rivers  give  him  cool 
drink  in  the  blazing  summer-time.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  life  he  will  be  left 
alone  to  wander  at  will,  guided  back  home 
by  the  bells  of  the  tame  bullocks  attached 
to  the  farm.  When  he  is  a  year  old  he 
will  one  day  meet  a  man  on  horseback 
who  will  charge  him.  If  he  runs  away, 
condemnation  to  the  plough  will  follow, 
for  the  horseman  is  a  retired  bull-fighter, 
who  tries  the  bulls  for  the  farmer,  and 
decides  which  are  fit  to  be  kept  for  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.  For  the  sake  of  the 
narrative  our  bull  must  be  a  fighter  and 
return  the  matador's  charge.  Then  he 
will  rejoin  the  herd  and  lead  a  jolly 
life  for  two  more  years.  As  a  three- 
year  -  old  he  will  be  tried  again,  and 
we  must  presume  that  he  once  more 
shows  his  courage.  He  is  now  fit  to  be 
fought  in  the  smaller  rings  as  a  novillo, 
but  as  I  am  reserving  him  for  a  great 
matador's  benefit  fight,  this  fitness  does 
not  matter.  For  any  time  now  between 
two  and  four  years  Mr.  Toro  will  lead  an 
ideal  existence.  Nothing  to  do,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  a  perfect  climate.  He 
will  by  now  be  quite  accustomed  to  follow 
the  tame  bullocks,  and  to  obey  the 
ganadcro,  or  farmer.  Though  savage  when 
alone,  he  will  be  quite  peaceful  when  with 
the  herd,  and  very  much  afraid  of  his 
master's  long  pole.  A  stroke  across  the 
horns  from  this  will  knock  him  down,  and 
he  well  knows  it,  and  is  careful  accord- 
ingly. Apart  from  this  necessity  of  occa- 
sional obedience,  he  is  probably  as  happy 
as  the  days  are  long. 

One  evening  as  he  grazes  peacefully 
with  his  fellows,  Mr.  Toro  becomes  aware 
of  the  approach  of  a  larger  party  than  he 
has  ever  seen  before.  There  is  the  farmer 
and  there  are  some  of  the  attendants,  but 
there  is  also  a  man  in  gayer  costume,  to 
whom  farmer  and  men  show  great  defer- 
ence. As  the  cavalcade  gallops  up — for  all 
men  go  to  see  the  bulls  on  horseback — our 
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friend  looks  up  half  lazily,  half  angrily,  and  it  came.  A  change  comes  over  the  life  of 
catches  the  eye  of  the  strange  visitor.  "He  Mr.  Torn.  With  some  five  other  hand- 
is  well  armed,"  cries  the  latter  in  Spanish.  some  animals  he  is  removed  from  the  rest 
"  I  will  take  his  horns  or  he  shall  have  my  of  the  herd.  If  he  has  been  well  fed 
life."  Two  or  three  others  are  selected,  before,  what  must  be  said  for  the  present 
and  the  company  departs  as  peacefully  as  time  ?    The  finest  corn  is  now  his  portion, 
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and  for  nearly  two  months  he  is  so  well 
fed  that  his  strength,  already  enormous,  is 
greatly  increased,  and  he  develops  a 
ferocity  that  the  farmer  observes  with 
secret  delight. 

Together  with  five  companions  and 
some  dozen  of  the  farm  bullocks,  whose 
bells  he  has  learnt  to  follow  readily,  our 
hero  is  driven  one  afternoon  to  an  en- 
closure in  another  large  field.  There  is 
not  much  room  to  ramble,  and  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  will  come  up  to  the 
fence   to  stare  and  make  remarks ;   but 


companions  ;  one  man  gallops  off  into  the 
darkness  to  clear  the  road,  another  rides  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  the  herd,  two  or  three 
ride  at  the  back.  The  procession  goes  at 
a  walking  pace  to  an  accompaniment  of 
the  bells  round  the  bullocks'  necks. 

Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  all  the 
wayside  ventas  are  crowded  with  visitors, 
who  have  come  to  see  the  encierro,  as  this 
ceremony  is  called.  Lights  are  lowered 
as  the  company  passes  by,  and  it  is  by 
moonlight  only  that  the  outrider's  profile 
is  seen,  and  by  which  the  huge  horns  of 
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apart  from  these  drawbacks,  the  place  is 
agreeable  enough,  and  must  be  all  right, 
for  the  tame  bullocks  seem  to  find  their 
way  about  quite  easily.  The  place  is  called 
the  Tablada,  and  hither  the  aficionados, 
toreros,  and  general  public  can  come  to 
see  the  bulls  before  the  fight. 

It  is  midnight  on  Saturday.  Our  friend 
is  at  rest,  and  so  are  his  companions. 
Suddenly  the  tramp  of  horses  is  heard ; 
the  ganadero  and  three  or  four  other  men 
canter  up.  The  bullocks  are  so  much  at 
ease  that  our  friend,  if  he  thinks  at  all, 
imagines  it  must  be  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  return  journey.  He  follows  the 
bullocks ;     they   surround    him    and    his 


the  bulls  are  whitened.  At  walking  pace, 
just  as  they  started,  they  go  by  the  side  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  past  the  Palace  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier  and  the  Torre 
del  Oro,  until  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  road 
they  see  huge  straw  fires.  These  they  will 
not  approach,  even  the  bullocks  turn  into 
the  shadow  of  a  great  circular  building  on 
the  right.  The  bulls  follow  them,  huge 
gates  shut  behind,  a  passage  leads  to  a 
small  place  not  unlike  a  stable  open  to 
the  sky ;  our  friend  and  his  companions 
are  safely  inside  the  famous  Plaza  de 
Toros. 

Above  them  on  a  balcony  a  number  of 
people  are  looking  down,  and  in  the  yard 
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itself  art1  one  or  two  men,  who  slip  behind  afternoon  finds  him  angry  at  his  long 
little  barricades  when  they  think  it  neccs-  confinement.  The  occasional  noises  of 
sary.  One  by  one  the  bulls  are  decoyed  the  morning  have  increased  into  a  steady 
into  linv  sheds,  wherein  they  have   scarce       murmur      during     the     afternoon  ;     now, 

as  five  o'clock  ap- 
proaches, the  sounds 
become  almost  deaf- 
ening. Suddenly  a 
sound  of  music  is 
heard,  and  five  minutes 
later  the  top  of  the 
cage  opens.  A  man 
stands  above  with  a 
rosette  fixed  on  a  pole. 
It  has  a  tiny  barb 
underneath.  This  he 
sticks  into  our  friend's 
shoulder  with  a  single 
movement  of  the  pole. 
Scarcely  is  this  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  the 
herd  affixed  before 
there  is  a  trumpet 
peal,  the  gates  of  the 
prison  arcAlrawn  back, 
lie  rushes  out.  There 
is  but  one  way  for  him 
to  turn — that  is  to  the 
right.  He  rushes 
madly  down,  hungry, 
thirsty,  panting  with 
rage .  Suddenly  h  e 
comes  from  semi- 
darkness  into  a  light 
so  vivid  that  his  eyes 
are  dazed.  A  shout 
goes  up  to  the  heavens 
from  ten  thousand 
throats ;  he  sees  above 
him  tier  upon  tier  of 
people,  before  him 
the  yellow-sanded 
arena,  with  brightly 
dressed  men  holding 
up  plum-coloured 
cloaks.      There  are 

RAl-  \l  I.   OIKKRA    "  Ol  l-.RRI  I  A  "  >.   Till-    HKST   MATADOR   OK   M'Al.N.  IIU'11     Oil       horseback, 

too,    all    watching 

room  to  turn  round,  a  heavy  iloor  descent  Is,  him.      Who  shall  be  his  first  victim? 

they  are  .separated  and  imprisoned.     Our  So  at  least  he  seems  to  think  as  he  runs 

friend    is    perhaps    tired,    ami    wants    to  round    the    ring.      ."Most    of  the   footmen 

digest  his  food,  so   he  finds  no  hardship  jump  over  the   wall,  but  one  remains  in 

in  his  condemned  (ill.    lie  probably  rests  his  way.     With  lowered  headToro  rushes; 

tranquilly.     There  is  a  silence  only  broken  the  man.  with  a  swift  twist  of  his  body  and 

by  an  occasional  neigh   from  the  stables  no    movement    of    his   legs,    avoids    the 

near  at  hand,  where  some  dozens  of  horses  charge,  flicks  his  capo,  or   cloak,   in   the 

are  awaiting  their  cruel  fate.  bull's    face    as   he   turns  with    redoubled 

Morning    breaks,    but   apart   from    the  fury,    ami    calmly    walks    away,    while    a 

sounds  of  rapid  movement,  it   brings  no  tremendous  cry  of  "  (iuerrita!"  rises  from 

sign  to  our  bull.      He  is  in  a  dark  shed  the    spectators.      It    is,    indeed,    Spain's 

and  cannot  ><t  the  light.     .Morning  wears  champion  matador,    Rafael  (jucrra,  niek- 

aua\,   hi1    becn:iu>  humTv  and    thirsty;  named   (Iuerrita,  and  he  has  effected  a 
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movement  known  as  a  quiebro.      Nothing 
could  be  neater. 

But  the  tragedy  is  about  to  commence, 
for  one  of  the  picadors,  or  horsemen,  has 
wheeled  his  old  blind-folded  hack  opposite 
to  the  bull,  and  sits  ready  for  his  charge. 
It  comes  :  for  a  moment  the  horse  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air  on  the  animal's  horns, 
then  the  picador,  who  has  buried  his 
spear's  short  point  in  the  bull's  neck, 
slips  off  behind  his  horse,  which  collapses 
on  the  ground  in  the  death-agony.  Half 
a  minute  suffices  for  the  action,  for  Toro  to 
be  tempted  away  by  a  well-thrown  cloak, 
for  the  picador  to  be  dragged  up  and 
remounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  for  the 
puntillero  to  put  the  dying  one  out  of  its 
miser)',  and  attendants  to  strip  the  saddle 
from  its  back.  The  entire  action,  seen 
by  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  young 
women  and  girls,  evokes  no  expression 
of  pity  or  disgust.  It  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  with  trifling  variations,  by  two 
other  picadors  as  well  as  the  first.  Toro 
is  already  infuriated,  and  vents  all  his 
rage  on  the  horses,  the  only  things  he 
can  catch.  Five  of  them  are  lying  dead 
or  dying  in  the  arena,  one  gallops  rider- 
less through  the  ring  in  a  condition  my 
pen  refuses  to  describe.     And  meanwhile 


the  bull  has  received  some  six  spear- 
thrusts  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  and,  as 
they  bleed  freely,  the  sight  is  a  ghastly 
one.  One  picador  has  been  hurt,  but 
not  seriously,  for  one  and  all  are  cased 
in  metal,  and  when  knocked  from  their 
horses,  sprawl  like  lobsters  in  the  arena 
until  the  attendants  drag  them  on  to  their 
feet. 

Another  flourish  of  trumpets,  this  time 
to  tell  the  picadors  that  their  work  is  done, 
and  the  bandarilleros  that  theirs  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Forthwith,  some  three  men 
arm  themselves  with  light  sticks,  tipped 
with  barbed  steel  points.  Each  man 
carries  two,  one  in  either  hand.  They 
are  bandarilleros,  and  their  weapons  are 
called  bandarils.  The  picadors  have 
ridden  off  to  the  stables,  the  bull  stands 
panting  over  the  body  of  a  dead  horse. 
The  first  bandarillero  whistles  to  him,  and 
they  run  together  at  angles.  Just  when 
man  and  animal  are  passing  at  this  acute 
corner,  and  the  latter  lowers  his  horns  to 
toss  his  adversary,  he  puts  in  the  spears, 
one  on  cither  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  done 
with  a  simplicity  and  dexterity  past  belief, 
for  in  another  second  man  and  bull  are 
yards  away,  and  the  latter  has  the  spears 
hanging  in  his  skin.     They  scarcely  draw 
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Mood,  but  worry  the  animal  to  an 
incredible  extent,  because  they  cannot,  by 
reason  of  their  barb,  be  shaken  out.  The 
second  bandarillero  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  first,  but  the  bull's  rush  is  so 
headlong  that  he  misses  his  aim, 
and  has  to  jump  over  the  barrier 
very  quickly  to  avoid  being  caught. 
At  this  there  are  very  audible  hisses. 
The  audience  calls  for  perfection,  and  is 
intolerant  of  mistakes.  Tin;  third  man 
only  gets  one  in.  or  as  the  Spanish  call  it, 
"  half    a    pair,"    and    the    rage    of    the 


puts  in  a  good  pair,  and  the  applause 
called  forth  by  his  neatness  is  broken  by 
the  shrill-voiced  trumpets  sounding  the 
final  Urcio,  and  calling  the  matador  to 
complete  the  three-fold  tragedy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ring,  fairly  mad  with 
rage  anil  pain,  his  horns  stained  a  deep 
red,  Toro  stands  defiant  anil  unconquered. 
The  bandarilleros  withdraw  and  watch  the 
finale  from  the  other  side  of  the  barrier. 
The  chulos,  as  the  men  with  cloaks  are 
called,  remain  within  reach.  From  an 
attendant  Guerrita  takes  the  bright  scarlet 
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assembly  is  increased.  The  first  man  again 
puts  in  two,  but  has  to  fly  for  his  life,  and 
the  other  footman,  whose  cloak  draws  the 
bull  away,  slips  and  falls.  Instantly, 
before  the  bull's  horns  can  reach  the 
prostrate  man,  half-a-dozen  fighters  are 
round  him.  With  their  cloaks,  which 
they  turn  in  a  circle,  they  so  bewilder  the 
bull  that  he  stops  perfectly  still,  and  he 
who  slipped  is  enabled  to  get  on  to  his 
feet  again.  So  quietly  is  this  done  that  it 
seems  to  pass  in  a  (lash  ;  there  is  scarcely 
time  to  draw  breatb  between  the  moments 
in  which  the  peril  was  incurred  and 
averted.  Half  a  minute  later  the  second 
bandarillero,  who  failed  altogether  at  first, 


cloak  called  muhla,  and  the  long,  keen 
Toledan  sword.  Then,  with  his  hat  in  his 
other  hand,  he  goes  below  the  President's 
chair.  "  I  ask  permission,"  he  cries,  "to 
kill  yonder  bull,  and  I  swear  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  do  honour  to  Seville." 
The  President  raises  his  hat  in  token  of 
assent,  Guerrita  throws  his  own  over  the 
barrier  and  walks  off  to  where  the  bull 
stands.  Just  as  a  bowler  at  Lord's  or  the 
Oval  beckons  to  the  fielders  the  exact 
places  he  wishes  them  to  take,  so  Guerrita 
assigns  to  his  chulos  special  positions. 
The  great  matador  has  watched  the  fight 
carefully,  and  knows  exactly  what  kind  of 
an  mud  he  is  dealing  with.   There  is  a  deep 
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silence    as  brute  force  and  skill    meet  in  only  sees  the  gleaming  mule/a.    He  dashes 

deadly  combat.  his  head,  and  it  rises  over  his  shoulder ; 

What  does  our  bull  think  as  he  stands,  he  turns,  and  it  is  staring  him  in  the  face. 

tired  with  profitless  slaughter,  and  watches  Up  and  down,    in  every  corner,   at   all 


EMILIO  TORRES    ("BOMBITA  "). 


the  approach  of  the  surest  killer  in  Spain  ?  sides  the  scarlet  abomination  pursues  him. 

What  absence  of  instinct  mipt  prevail  to  until  he  turns  tail  and  runs  from  it  amid 

make  him  spend  his    fury  on  harmless  derisive  cries.     Not  all  the  spear-points, 

horses  and  lifeless  cloaks  ?    Even  now  he  not  all  the  bandarils  worry  him  so  much 
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as  this  bright  rag,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Guerrita  is  playing  with  him. 
When  they  meet  again  he  manipulates 
the  cloak  with  such  dexterity  that  Toro 
gets  blind  and  giddy,  and  has  to  stop  still 
and  blink  stupidly.  All  this  time  the 
matador  has  not  raised  his  sword,  because 
the  bull's  forelegs  are  not  together,  and 
until  they  are  in  the  correct  position  it  is 
not  possible  to  reach  the  heart.  To  the 
ignorant  observer  the  Umro  seems  in 
imminent  danger,  but  the  man  accus- 
tomed to  fight  knows  that — barring  acci- 
dents— the  bull  has  not  three  minutes  to  live. 
Some  animals  at  this  moment  lose  courage 
and  stay  near  the  fence  ;  but  not  our  hero. 
He  charges  again  and  again,  losing 
strength  every  time,  until  at  length  he 
stands  still  with  his  feet  in  the  fatal 
position.  Quick  as  thought  Guerrita 
stands  back,  raises  his  sword  and  takes 
aim  ;  then  he  lowers  the  mu/t'/a,  which  he 
has  held  all  along  in  his  left  hand.  Per- 
haps in  that  brief  instant  Toro  understands 
that  man,  and  not  mule/a,  is  the  aggressor; 
he  bends  his  head  and  makes  an  ugly 
rush.  Guerrita  rushes  forward  too,  and 
then  as  rapidly  jumps  aside,  leaving  his 
tsfxida  buried  to  the  hilt  behind  the  bull's 
left  horn.  Fatally  stricken,  the  gallant 
animal  runs  forward,  then  stands  still  as 
though  startled  by  the  yell  that  has  rent 
the  air.  A  moment  later  he  sinks  slowly 
on  to  the  ground.  Meantime  the  punt i Hero 
has  jumped  into  the  ring  and  come 
behind  him.  Raising  his  short  heavy 
dagger  high  above  his  head,  he  takes 
careful  aim  and  drives  it  just  behind  the 
horns  into  the  brain.  The  bull  rolls  over, 
dead. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  life  and  death 
of  a  fighting  bull,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  tragedy  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  Six 
such  instalments  suffice  for  one  afternoon's 
amusement.  A  team  of  mules  draws  off 
the  dead  bull,  another  takes  away  the  dead 
horses,  the  trumpet-call  summons  another 
brave  animal  to  his  doom.  There  .are 
variations  in  the  way  of  incident,  but  none 
in  routine. 

In  so  brief  a  description  of  a  fight  scarce 
one  aspect  in  six  can  be  adequately  con- 
sidered, and  in  such  as  remain  unnoticed 
lie  the  real  attractions.  Who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  emitrro,  to  the  glittering 
entry  into  the  arena  of  the  cuadrillas  of 
the  matadors,  to  the  drive  to  and  from  the 
Pla/a  de  Toros,  along  roads  blocked  with 
crowded  carriages  and  lined  with  spec- 
tators? Then,  again,  in  cities  to  which 
the  light  of  civilisation  has  scarcely  pene- 
trated, bloodshed  is  natural  enough.     The 


slaughter  of  horses  is  an  abomination,  and 
should  be  stopped,  but  apart  from  this 
blemish,  bull -fights  are  not  so  bad  as 
people  who  have  never  seen  one  imagine. 

If  a  bull  has  to  die,  why  not  in  an  arena 
rather  than  the  maladero  ?  Is  it  more  cruel 
to  bait  a  bull  than  to  run  a  fox  to  death  or 
shoot  dozens  of  birds  for  the  pastime  of  a 
single  hour  ?  Of  course,  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  one  right,  but  man's  instinct  is 
to  shed  blood,  and  blood  must  be  shed 
accordingly.  There  are  few  finer  sights 
than  the  contests  between  a  great  matador 
and  a  fierce  bull,  and  the  death-roll  shows 
that  a  fighter  carries  his  life  in  his  hand.  .* 
Guerrita  and  Mazzantini  have  both  been 
caught  more  than  once,  .and  have  just 
escaped  with  their  lives,  while  only  in  June 
last  Bombita  was  caught  twice  by  the  i 
same  bull  at  a  fight  in  Madrid,  and  escaped 
alive  no  man  knows  how.  The  dying 
romance  of  Spain  is  centred  round  its 
bull-ring,  and  were  it  abolished  to-morrow 
the  sum  of  the  world's  cruelty  would  stand 
unaltered.  The  Fits/a  de  Toros  rouses 
such  an  enthusiasm  as  nothing  short  of 
bloodshed  can  drown.  From  the  beggar 
boy  who  has  saved  a  few  pence  by  starving 
himself  in  order  to  pay  for  a  seat  high  on  the 
cheap  sunny  side  up  to  the  wealthy  patron 
who  takes  a  box  and  brings  his  wife  and 
daughters,  one  meets  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm. And  there  are  moments  when  a  lifetime 
seems  to  be  lived  in  a  second,  when  some 
piece  of  superlative  bravery  rouses  the 
spectator  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The 
leading  matador  will  risk  his  life  for  the 
humblest  chulo,  and  no  danger  is  so  large 
as  to  be  inadequately  recompensed  by 
applause. 

True  it  is  that  Portugal  has  solved  the 
problem  of  having  bull-fights  with  no 
bloodshed  and  even  more  skill ;  but  the 
excitement  is  proportionately  less. 

Probably  a  fair  estimate  of  tauromachy 
would  be  arrived  at  by  regarding  it  with 
curiosity  unmixed  with  approval  or  con- 
demnation. To  all  who  can  enter  into  the 
old-world  spirit  of  southern  Spain  it  will 
appeal,  while  others  who  cannot  forget 
their  civilisation  will  be  disgusted.  But 
one  and  all  will  be  interested,  even  if  they 
are  ashamed  to  say  so,  and  the  most 
sluggish  blood  will  be  stirred  when  the 
first  cuadrilla  takes  up  its  position  in  the 
arena,  and  the  trumpet-blast  breaking  in 
upon  the  music  of  the  band  summons  the 
brave  bull  into  the  ring.  Let  those  who 
have  never  in  any  way  indulged  the 
instinct  for  bloodshed  that  is  conven- 
tionally called  sport  cast  the  first  stone  at 
the  Plaza  de  Toros. 


BARBARA     OF     THE     BELL     HOUSE. 


By  MAX    PEMBERTOX. 


WI I  ERE  the  river  sweeps  from  Goring, 
bending  itself  in  sinuous  and 
graceful  curves  towards  the  lovely  woods 
of  Whitchurch,  the  Bell  House  stands. 
They  have  painted  it  now,  and  Vandals 
have  come  in  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  so 
that  it  is  fair  and  good  to  see,  nestling  like 
an  old-world  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
But  it  was  in  ruins  a  year  ago,  and  there 
was  no  urchin  so  bold  that  silver  would 
tempt  him  to  its  door. 

Many  is  the  story  that  I  have  heard  of 
the  Bell  House  ;  many  a  narrative  which 
sent  a  chill  through  my  spine  and  a  shiver 
to  my  very  marrow.  They  are  lovers  of 
spectres,  those  chattering  hags  of  the 
riverside,  and  the  children  have  inherited 
their  affection.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
heard  rumours,  hint  that  they  could  a  talc 
unfold,  and  what  an  army  of  sprites  and 
fairies  comes  leaping  from  the  water-reeds 
and  the  sedge-grass !  Here  a  monk  who 
must  chant  his  office  ad  siecula  sieculorum ; 
there  a  maiden  who  has  shed  tears  through 
centuries ;  here  a  fine  towering  spectre 
that  clanks  its  chains  in  dignity  ;  there  the 
poor  shadows  of  a  ghost  who  is  a  footstep 
and  nothing  more.  Cells  and  refectories, 
old  halls  and  secret  chambers,  even  kitchens 
and  cellars  are  peopled  by  the  ready  tongues 
of  the  doddering  disciples  of  tradition. 
You  can  scarce  row  a  mile  from  IfTley 
toward  London  but  you  come  upon  a 
mystery.  The  whole  world  of  the  river  is 
full  of  visitations ;  even  the  cottagers  hear 
the  voices  of  the  dead. 

It  was  upon  a  balmy  day,  early  in  the 
October  of  the  year  1893,  that  I  had  the 
story  of  the  Bell  House  for  the  first  time. 
The  narrator  was  my  friend  Eric  Watson  ; 
the  occasion  was  a  voyage  under  sail  in  an 
aged  punt  that  we  had  brought  down  from 
the  lock.  Until  the  moment  that  the  cry 
for  the  "  easy "  came  I  had  thought  that 
Watson  slept.  The  lazy  motion  of  the 
hulk,  the  softness  of  the  breeze,  the  drowsy 
ripple  of  the  little  waves  upon  the  till, 
might  well  have  induced  dreams.  But  I 
had  wronged  the  man.  Hardly,  indeed, 
had  we  come  to  the  bend  of  the  stream 


when  he  sat  up  straight  upon  his  cushion 
and  deigned  to  yawn. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what 's  the  matter 
now  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  be  sure,"  replied  he,  slapping 
his  pockets  vigorously,  "  but  I  believe  1  've 
left  my  house  agreement  in  the  tennis- 
court." 

This  was  the  third  time  during  the  day 
that  this  precious  document  had  been  left 
somewhere.  The  man  had  just  taken  a 
house  at  Hampstead.  He  carried  his 
agreement  with  the  landlord  in  the  pocket 
of  his  blazer.  Thrice  had  we  rowed  a 
mile  from  lock  or  backwater  only  to  be 
pulled  up  short  at  his  cry,  "  By  Jove  !  I  've 
left  my  lease  !  "  This  time  I  lost  patience 
with  him  entirely. 

"Be  hanged  to  your  agreement ! "  said  I. 

"  That 's  all  very  well,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
I'd  have  you  know  that  it's  signed  and 
sealed.  If  a  rogue  got  hold  of  it,  he  might 
pay  it  in  through  his  bank." 

I  was  still  dazed  at  this  wondrous  idea 
that  a  bank  would  cash  a  house  agreement 
when  the  missing  paper  turned  up. 

"  Here  the  thing  is,"  said  he  of  a  sudden, 
rolling  over  the  basket  which  contained 
the  relics  of  our  lunch  ;  "  you  needn't  have 
wrapped  the  butter  in  it." 

I  looked  as  regretful  as  possible,  and 
turned  the  subject  deftly. 

"  Let 's  have  some  tea,"  said  I  ;  "  the 
breeze  is  going  to  hold,  and  we  '11  lose 
nothing  by  a  halt.  There 's  a  grand  tree 
over  there." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  occu- 
pation of  scraping  his  valuable  lease,  and 
looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  Do  you  know  what  garden  that  is  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  he  ;  *'  it's  the 
garden  of  the  Bell  House  yonder." 

44  And  what  of  that?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular — only  you  know 
the  story,  of  course  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  story,  then  ?  " 

"  Is  a  story !  Great  Scott,  listen  to  him  ! 
Why,  man,  the  place  reeks  of  spirits !  " 
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"  \re  they  old  in  bottle  ?  " 

"  1  wish  they  were.  But  it's  truth  that 
there  arc  tales  about  the  place.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Bull  told  mc  one  last  night 
which  made  my  hair  rise.  If  you  '11  come 
here  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  and  look 
through  the  library  window  there,  you'll 
see  a  woman  trying  to  get  out  of  her  coffin. 
They  say  that  you  ran  hear  her  screams 
anywhere  in  the  gardens." 

"How  long  has  she  been  engaged  in 
that  employment  ?  " 

"About  three  years  now." 

"  She  must  be  rather  tired." 

"  Possibly  she  does  it  t;>  kill  time. 
Anyway,  all  Goring  believes  that  there 
is  a  spectre  in  the  Bell  House.  And  it's 
just  the  house  for  ghosts,  you  will  admit." 

I  had  brought  the  punt  round  to  the 
bank  while  he  spoke,  and  now  1  looked  up 
at  the  place.  It  is  strange  how  one  can 
pass  these  old  river  houses  again  and 
again,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  their  very 
outlines.  I  must  have  rowed  by  the  Hell 
House  many  a  day  before  that  October 
afternoon,  and  yet  I  could  not,  until 
Watson  called  my  attention  to  it,  have 
told  you  whether  it  was  Early  Gothic  or 
Late  Perpendicular,  hideously  Georgian 
or  aggressively  Queen  Anne.  Nor  did  a 
closer  examination  reveal  latent  beauties. 
At  the  lvst,  the  place  was  aggravating!}* 
square,  and  lacking  any  line  proportion. 
Its  facade  had  once  been  decked  out  with 
a  bilious  yellow  plastering,  but  damp  had 
worked  devastation,  and  the  mouldy  bricks 
now  stood  out  unblushingly.  Of  the  six 
long  windows  which  faced  the  river,  three 
were  broken  and  two  were  cracked.  A 
gaunt  square  tower  at  its  lower  end 
apologised  for  the  style  "Hell  House"; 
but  the  puny  battlements  were  broken 
and  tottering,  and  the  large  front  door 
below  was  almost  hidden  by  the  bills 
of  a  horticulturist  who  had  some 
thousands  of  bulbs  on  his  brain,  and 
desired  to  sell  them  by  auction.  Else- 
where, the  garden  was  a  glorious  wilder- 
ness. Dank  weeds  climbed  the  dust-dried 
fountain.  A  cupid,  who  wanted  a  head, 
had  rolled  from  his  pedestal,  and  tried  to 
hide  his  shame  under  a  tangle  of  sedge- 
grass.  There  were  thousands  of  marigolds 
and  sunflowers  dying  down  to  decay  upon 
the  worn  gravel  -  paths.  The  creeper 
straggled,  unkempt,  over  the  bed-room 
windows.  The  lawn  itself  was  heaped  up 
with  the  empty  bottles  and  paper  bags 
which  the  thankful  water  pilgrim  had  left 
behind  him  at  the  shrine.  A  solitary 
tennis-pole,  with  a  yard  of  tattered  net 
hanging  at  its  head,"  alone  reminded  the 


observer  that  the  house  nad  once  answered 
to  human  tread ;  had  been  worthy,  at 
least  for  a  season,  of  the  traditions  of 
aquatic  hospitalities.  And  here,  indeed, 
was  the  pathos  of  the  picture. 

All  this  came  in  the  swift  survey  with 
which  I  answered  Watson's  appeal.  Had 
I  been  alone,  I  might  have  gone  on  to  ask 
myself  how  it  was  that  a  building  so  finely 
placed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  great 
hills  had  come  to  such  a  state.  But  the 
man  had  now  reclaimed  his  house-agree- 
ment, and  deeming  that  1  was  ready  to 
answer  his  questions,  he  began  again — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  }  " 

"Not  much,"  said  I  :  "it's  not  the  sort 
of  house  one  would  take  on  a  repairing 
lease." 

"  That  \s  what  I  say,  though  its  present 
tenant  is  not  guilty  of  recklessness  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Evidently,  she  lives  within  her  income." 

"  She  lives  within  her  income  i  " 

"  Yes,  the  girl  in  white  who  comes  out 
of  the  river  at  midnight  and  goes  up 
and  down  stairs  for  an  hour.  She  must 
be  a  fortune  in  towels  to  the  local 
haberdasher." 

"  Is  that  the  story  the  landlord  told  you  ?" 

"  Something  like  that.  He  tells*  it  to 
everyone.  That 's  the  reason  why  the 
place  does  not  let.  There's  another 
reason,  too.  The  last  owner  lost  his 
money  in  Argentines,  and  when  he  came 
to  sell  the  house  his  title  was  incomplete. 
He  is  living  in  London  now  in  a  couple  of 
rooms." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  left  r" 

"  Three  years,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. I  can  remember  passing  by  here  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1890  and  seeing  a 
regular  whirl  of  life.  A  band  was  playing 
on  the  lawn,  and  there  was  a  regiment  of 
girls  in  pretty  dresses  to  flirt  with.  They 
had  a  garden-party  on  or  something." 

"  Perhaps  the  girl  who  walks  the  stairs 
now  was  one  of  them." 

"  I  couldn't  say  that.  But  1  '11  drink 
her  health  if  you'll  pass  the  tea." 

The  kettle  was  boiling,  and  I  gave  him 
his  tea.  Then,  when  he  had  finished  the 
whole  of  a  fruit-cake,  the  idea  came  to  me. 

"  Suppose  we  explore  the  place  ?  "  said  I. 

"  You  're  joking,"  said  he. 

"  Not  at  all — surely  you  don't  believe  all 
that  stuff  you've  been  telling  mc?" 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  That's 
why  I  'in  frightened  to  go." 

"  But  it's  broad  daylight  now."' 

"So  much  the  worse.  If  I  saw  anything 
at  such  an  hour  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to 
sav  that  it  was  a  shadow  from  a  candle." 
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"  Call  it  what  you  like,  but  come  up  to 
the  door  at  least." 

"  Very  well,  I  suppose  I  must,  for  the 
girl's  sake.  You  might  compromise  her. 
And  that  reminds  me.  1  '11  write  a  story 
when  I  get  back  to  town  and  call  it '  Com- 
promising a  Ghost.'  That  should  be  an 
idea." 

With  this  word  he  condescended  to  get 
up  and  help  me  to  moor  the  punt  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  oak  which  stands  sentinel 
to  the  Bell  House  When  we  had  made 
all  straight,  and  had  lighted  our  pipes,  we 
landed  at  the  rotting  stage  and  crossed  the 
ragged  lawn  toward  the  long  windows  of 
the  lower  storey.  Dreary  as  the  aspect  was 
from  the  river,  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  deserted  building  seemed  veritably  to 
chill  the  heart.  It  was  as  if  all  the  trees 
about  moaned  a  dirge  for  the  dead  hopes 
.  of  the  man  who  had  lived  and  wrecked 
his  life  beneath  their  shade.  No  note 
upon  the  breeze,  not  a  rustle  of  the 
long  green  grasses  heralded  our  approach. 
We  seemed  to  hear  our  voices  echoing 
through  all  the  dreary  rooms  :  the  lightest 
word  went  winging  away  to  gather  strength 
in  its  path  and  to  come  back  to  us  in 
a  reverberating  and  long-drawn  sigh  that 
filled  the  house.  Nor  had  we  any  difficulty 
in  gaining  an  entrance.  A  step  from  the 
gravel-path  carried  us  to  the  boards  of 
the  drawing-room.  The  glassless  window 
cried  "  Open  house  "  to  all  the  world. 

How  the  feeling  came  I  know  not,  but 
the  moment  I  set  foot  in  the  building  I 
seemed  to  be  the  victim  of  an  indefinable 
yet  haunting  dread.  It  may  be  that  my 
mind  was  running  upon  the  silly  tale  of  the 
woman  who  rose  up  out  of  the  stream  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  humid  atmosphere  and  the* 
miserable  aspect  of  the  room  depressed 
me.  Certainly,  even  in  the  light  of  the 
river's  well-known  antipathy  to  the  builder, 
the  devastation  to  be  observed  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building  was  remark- 
able. The  wall-paper  hung  down  in  strips, 
there  was  mould  upon  the  panelling,  flakes 
of  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling  ;  all 
the  handles  had  long  since  been  stolen 
from  all  the  doors  ;  there  was  not  anywhere 
the  sign  of  visitation,  much  less  of  habit- 
ation. Indeed,  in  the  whole  house  I  saw- 
but  one  article  which  was  not  a  decaying 
fixture  :  it  was  the  half  of  a  Bible,  torn  and 
coverless,  and  it  lay  upon  the  mantelshelf 
of  the  library. 

During  the  whole  of  our  tour  of  these 
lower  rooms,  grim  and  lonely  and  for- 
bidding as  they  were,  Watson  had  main- 
tained a  dogged  silence.  Possibly  the 
gloomy  mood,  which  was  my  experience, 


possessed  him.  He  went  from  chamber  to 
chamber  with  sullen  steps  like  a  man  who 
did  not  wish  to  advance,  yet  had  not  the 
will  to  draw  back.  But  it  was  not  until  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
marble  staircase,  now  cracked  and  chipped, 
and  humbled  in  the  perishing  gold-work 
of  its  balustrades,  that  he  uttered  a  protest, 
and  one  which  echoed  my  own  inclination. 

"  Come  now,"  said  he,  "  you  're  not 
going  to  climb  those  stairs." 

"  But  we  haven't  met  the  lady  I  'm  to 
compromise,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  write  something  sweet  and  drop 
it  into  the  river." 

"  An  appointment  for  the  small  hours — 
rendezvous,  a  water-lily,  eh  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Anywhere  you  like,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
in  this  hole,"  said  he. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  deriving 
that  enjoyment  from  the  expedition  which 
I  had  promised  him ;  and  being,  in  some 
part,  of  his  opinion,  I  turned  round  upon 
the  stair  to  descend.  In  the  same 
moment  I  heard,  clear  and  unmistakable, 
the  slam  of  a  door  on  the  landing  above 
us.  It  was  followed  by  the  sharp  click 
of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock — then  by  utter, 
unbroken  silence.  And  the  next  thing  I 
remember  is  that  Watson  and  I  were  both 
in  the  punt,  and  that  somehow  or  other 
he  had  one  end  of  the  pole  and  I  had 
the  other. 

"I  am  about  to  remark,"  said  he,  and 
he  did  not  make  an  observation  until  we 
had  passed  the  railway  bridge,  "  that  you 
were  frightened." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  I;  "you 're  as 
white  as  a  sheet  now." 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  open  to 
admissions." 

"  Then  vou  think  that  it  was  some- 
thing?" said  I. 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  wind  shut  a  door 
and  the  lock  shut  itself.  I  was  about  to 
make  sure  when  you  bolted  away  like  a 
cow." 

"  It 's  not  fair  to  say  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  were  the  first  to  leave." 

"  Suppose  we  agree  that  we  left 
together  ?  " 

Upon  this  conclusion,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  the  wind  had  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it,  v.e  found  agreement  ultimately. 
I  left  him  at  Pangbourne,  for  he  was  on  his 
way  to  town  ;  and  it  was  not  until  three 
days  later  that  I  passed  the  Bell  House 
again.  This  time,  however,  I  was  alone. 
I  had  sculled  from  Pangbourne  to  Goring 
in  the  early  morning,  and  a  friend  had 
insisted  upon  my  dining  with  him  at  the 
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Hull.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  rose 
from  the  table  to  catch  a  train  which  was 
booked  for  ten  minutes  past  that  hour. 
The  train  proved  to  bo  capriciously 
punctual,  and  it  remained  only  to  sleep 
at  the  hotel  or  to  scull  myself  down  to 
Pangbourne.     I  chose   the   latter   course, 
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and    passed   through   the    lock  when    the 
clocks  wen-  striking  ten. 

Until  this  time  I  had  given  no  thought 
to  the  voyage.  There  is  no  liner  employ- 
ment than  a  scull  upon  the  river  if  the 
night  be  kind  and  the  moon's  light  be 
your  lantern.  Then  it  is  that  the  woods 
are  outlined  in  the  softest  shapes;  then 
that  the  ripple  of  the  stream  is  the 
sweetest  music.  Nor  would  you  possess 
imagination  if  von  did  not,  in  your  fancv, 


descry  the  faces  of  sirens  in  the  shadowy 
pools,  or  people  the  great  leaves  of  the 
lilies  with  a  whole  army  of  naiads.  Ami 
what  a  world  of  romances  are  the  thickets 
of  the  island  !  how  full  of  ghostly 
suggestion  the  very  silence  of  the  pools, 
shining  with  silver  faces  where  the  moon- 
beams fall  upon 
them  !  —  or  dark  as 
with  the  darkness  of 
Acheron  where  trees 
shield  them  from  the 
searching  light.  Life 
and  death — the  river 
chants  of  both  the 
song  of  noon -day,  the 
dirge  of  the  ultimate 
night. 

Hut   these   are    the 
thoughts  of  summer, 
and     it     is     different 
when    autumn     gives 
a    golden  red  to  the 
leaves,  ami  the  mists 
rise    almost    as     the 
sun    sets.      There    is 
the  sweetness  in  the 
morning  air,  indeed  ; 
but    the    nights    are 
nights   of  damp   and 
fog  and  deadly  chill, 
no  less  to  be  dreaded 
because    the    moun 
gives   the   fullness  of 
her  light  and  the 
sheaves    stand    senti- 
nels   in    the    well- 
gleaned  fields.    It  was 
upon  such  a  night 
that  I  left  the  lock  at 
Goring,    and    sculled 
quickly    under     the 
loom  of  the  hills 
toward     the    moonlit 
woods  of  Whitchurch. 
Above   me   a   radiant 
sky,  and  the  uplands 
outstanding  in  the  re- 
fulgent light;    all 
about     me     the    fine 
spray  of  the  mist    to 
carry  my  thoughts  to  the  parlour  of  the 
Swan  and    the  warm  bed  above  it.     And 
nowhere  did  the   log   lie   in   such    white 
clouds  or  seem  to  envelop  me  so   com- 
pletely as   in    the    turn   of  the    valley   at 
the    Hell    House,   where  the  spur   of  the 
hills    faced    the    west    wind,   and   all   the 
vapours  steamed  up  together  in  fleecy  and 
gathering  volumes. 

Late  as  it  was,  and  unbefriending  the 
hour,  I  fountl  myself  resting  on  my  sculls 
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for  a  spell  as  I  came  to  the  ruined  house ; 
and  sending  my  mind  back  to  the  strange 
experience  which  had  befallen  me  there. 
I  began  to  ask  myself  again  if  a  human 
hand  had  closed  the  door,  or  if  our 
matter-of-fact  supposition  were  the  correct 
one.  I  fell  to  wondering  what  event  in 
the  history  of  the  place  had  set  the  village 
hags  chattering.  I  speculated  upon  the 
changing  whims  of  Fortune,  her  surprises 
and  her  caprice.  And  then,  just  when 
prudence  counselled  me  to  take  up  my 
sculls  again,  the  fog  which  had  enveloped 
the  house  seemed  to  lift  all  in  a  moment, 
and  the  whole  shape  of  the  building  stood 
out  clear  to  my  view.  What  was  more,  the 
light  of  a  lantern  was  dancing  in  the 
remoter  garden,  and,  even  as  I  watched  it, 
the  light  disappeared,  only  to  shine  out 
again  presently  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  staircase. 

To  say  that  this  light  surprised  me  is  no 
word  to  describe  all  I  felt.  Associating  it 
at  once  with  the  mysterious  closing  of  the 
door,  I  sat  and  watched  it  as  one  fascinated. 
That  some  human  being  haunted  the  Bell 
House  was  now  plain,  yet  with  what  object 
I  could  not  conceive.  Robbery  was  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  not  the  value  of 
sixpence,  I  surmised,  to  be  found  from 
garret  to  cellar.  No  tramp  seeking  a 
night's  lodging  would  carry  a  lantern  in  his 
hand.  No  pilferer  would  be  moved  to  steal 
bricks  and  tumbling  plaster.  Yet  there  was 
the  light  now  shining  from  the  hall — now 
disappearing,  now  flashing — not  from  any 
window  above,  but  up,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Then 
only  1  had  a  theory  —  the  night-walker 
was  one  with  business  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Bell  House. 

I  had  this  conviction,  and  yet,  having 
it,  I  found  it  powerless  to  moderate  my 
curiosity.  Was  it  possible  that  the  family 
in  its  flight  had  left  untapped  kegs  in  its 
buttery  ?  Had  some  muck-raker  turned 
over  refuse  and  dross  to  come  upon 
a  bin  of  neglected  Madeira  ?  The 
humour  of  these  assumptions  gave  way 
quickly  to  the  thought  of  the  phantoms 
which  the  villagers  conjured.  How  if  I 
were  favoured  with  one  of  them  ?  How  if 
the  hand  which  held  the  lantern  was  not 
human  ?  All  the  scene  about — the  dark 
bushes,  the  lapping  river,  the  unbroken 
silence  —  helped  the  suggestion.  If  a 
ghostly  figure,  with  moist  body  and  clammy 
hands,  had  stepped  suddenly  into  my  skiff 
and  sat  beside  me,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  startled.  Indeed,  the  very  notion 
sent  my  sculls  into  the  water,  and  I  had 
taken  two  swinging  strokes  even  while  I 


said  that  I  would  see  the  thing  out,  cost 
me  what  it  might. 

Two  strokes  I  took  but  no  more.  My 
blades  Avere  feathering  for  the  third  time, 
when  the  situation  changed  almost  with 
the  swiftness  of  melodrama.  So  dreadful 
was  the  cry  which  then  rung  over  the 
water  that  all  my  nerves  twitched  as  I 
heard  it.  Again  and  again  it  rose  up, 
a  long-drawn,  reverberating  appeal  for 
help ;  not  from  the  cellars  of  the  house 
where  the  lantern  was,  not  from  the  bushes 
of  the  garden,  but  from  the  great  hall, 
perhaps  from  the  very  staircase  which  I 
had  trodden.  And  I  had  not  heard  it  twice 
when  I  knew  that  a  woman's  voice  had 
uttered  it ;  that  only  the  supremity  of 
peril  could  move  her  to  such  an  outburst. 

There  are  many  men  who,  believing  in 
nothing,  have  a  very  real  dread  of  unseen 
dangers  and  of  spiritual  manifestations.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  one  of  these,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  would  have  taken 
me  to  the  Bell  House  that  night  if  I  had 
not  assured  myself  that  I  was  answering  a 
human  summons,  and  going  to  the  help  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Of  this  I  had  little 
doubt  when  I  sprang  from  the  boat  and 
ran  swiftly  across  the  lawn  to  the  window- 
by  which  I  had  entered  the  house  three 
days  before.  I  was  more  sure  when  I 
stood  in  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  and 
could  hear  most  distinctly  the  sound  of 
someone  breathing.  Yet  no  one  moved, 
no  one  answered  my  cry,  "  Who  is  here?" 
The  darkness  alone  seemed  in  possession 
of  the  ruins. 

For  the  second  time  I  raised  my  voice, 
crying,  "  Who  calls  ?  "  The  sound  echoed 
through  the  building,  sending  birds  whirl- 
ing from  its  roof,  but  no  human  voice 
answered  me.  And  this  was  the  more 
strange  since  I  was  conscious  of  a  human 
presence.  I  knew  that  someone  stood 
near  to  me.  1  expected  every  moment  to 
feel  the  touch  of  a  hand  ;  even  the  hurt  of 
a  blow.  The  very  uncertainty  robbed  me 
of  what  new-gotten  courage  I  had  carried 
from  the  boat.  I  had  impulse  to  flee  the 
place  as  a  place  of  dread  and  horror. 

This,  undoubtedly,  had  been  my  course — 
for  my  fear  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
words — had  not  there  come,  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  decided  upon  it,  a  change 
in  the  scene  which  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  one  which  brought  me  from  the 
boat.  For  while  I  stood,  dazed  and 
motionless  and  robbed  of  all  my  nerve,  the 
moonlight  fell  of  a  sudden  through  the 
stained-glass  window  above,  and  lit  all 
things  in  its  mellow  light.  The  darkness 
vanished  as  at  the  touch   of  a  wizard's 
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Wand.  Stairs,  balustrades,  doors,  pillars 
took  shape  about  me.  The  marble  pave- 
ment seemed  to  unroll  in  slabs  of  silver. 
Stretched  upon  it,  and  plain  to  be  seen, 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  inanimate, 
apparently  dead. 

The  lantern  which  she  had  carried  lay 
extinguished  at  her  feet.  Her  hair  was 
loose  and  spread  upon  the  pavement. 
Her  face  was  whiter  than  the  light  which 
fell  upon  it.  Her  hands  were  clenched, 
her  eyes  firmly  shut.  It  was  only  when  I 
bent  over  her  that  her  pulse  told  me  that 
she  lived.  But  of  token  of  her  peril,  or 
sign  by  what  means  she  had  come  to  such 
a  situation,  there  was  none.  Nor  was 
there  anyone  with  her  in  the  vestibule. 
I  heard  no  longer  the  heavy  breathing, 
the  breathing  of  a  man  unquestionably, 
which  I  had  heard  when  first  I  entered 
the  hall.  No  sound  of  footstep  echoed 
in  the  house ;  not  so  much  as  the  creak 
of  a  board  or  the  shutting  of  a  door 
disturbed  the  silence.  We  were  utterly 
alone — alone  with  the  peril,  if  peril  there 
was. 

My  first  care  in  this  haunting  moment 
was  the  girl  who  lay  at  my  feet.  She  lived, 
as  her  pulse  told  me  ;  yet,  if  the  glimmer 
of  life  was  not  to  die  and  fade  utterly,  I 
knew  that  other  help  than  mine  must  be 
sought.  Prudently  or  imprudently,  I 
turned  from  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
where  she  was.  The  whole  of  that  dread- 
ful house  breathed  the  air  of  death.  I  said 
that  I  must  get  her  to  the  river,  and  to  my 
skiff" :  and  with  this  in  my  mind  I  carried 
her  quickly  across  the  lawn  and  laid  her 
upon  the  cushions  of  the  boat.  There 
was  brandy  in  my  locker,  and  it  was  the 
work  of  a  minute  to  bathe  her  hands  with 
it,  and  to  force  some  of  the  spirit  between 
her  lips.  The  crisp,  cold  air  of  the  night 
blowing  freshly  upon  her  face  did  the  rest, 
and  before  a  second  minute  had  passed 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked,  and  in  a 
very  sweet  voice. 

I  told  her  my  name  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  had  been  able  to 
help  her,  adding  that  I  would  row  her  to 
the  town  at  once  if  that  was  her  wish. 
When  I  had  spoken  she  did  not  answer  me, 
but  buried  her  face  in  her  hands — the 
smallest  hands  that  I  have  seen  on 
woman — and  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

"  What  folly,  what  folly  1 "  I  heard  her 
muttering  to  herself;  and  so  she  sat, 
sobbing,  until  we  had  come  to  the  lock. 
Nor  did  she  utter  a  single  word  of  thanks 
to  me. 

It  being    now    nearly  eleven    o'clock, 
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there  was  no  light  in  the  lock-keeper's 
cottage.  I  saw  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  get  the  girl  to  her  home  and  to  her  bed, 
for  she  was  woefully  unstrung  and  hys- 
terical ;  and,  being  unable  to  wake  the 
keeper  with  a  hail,  I  moored  the  boat  for 
a  moment  at  the  lock-gates  and  ran  up  to 
the  cottage.  I  had  left  my  passenger 
wrapped  in  rugs,  the  prettiest  picture  of 
distress  possible  ;  but  although  I  was  away 
no  more  than  five  minutes,  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  her  on  my  return.  She  had  left 
the  boat  and  vanished  as  mysteriously  as 
she  had  come. 

In  the  month  of  May  following  upon 
this  strange  episode  at  the  Bell  House  an 
invitation  from  a  dancing  man  took  me 
to  the  Portman  Rooms,  in  Baker  Street, 
where  there  was  to  be  held  one  of  those 
oftentimes  dismal  functions,  "  a  small  and 
early."  The  rooms  were  very  full  «is  I 
entered ;  but  I  had  not  been  a  spectator 
of  the  first  dance  for  more  than  a  minute 
when  I  found  myself  following  with  curious 
eyes  the  steps  of  a  singularly  beautifukgirl, 
who  was  remarkable  even  in  that  throng 
of  pretty  women.  So  exquisitely  did  she 
waltz,  so  graceful  was  her  lightest  move- 
ment, that  she  would  have  attracted  atten-\ 
tion  by  these  gifts  alone  ;  but  she  added 
to  them  a  stately  and  perfect  figure,  and  a 
face  which  was  marked  by  an  indescribable 
sweetness.  Long  I  watched  her  as  she 
seemed  to  float  rather  than  to  dance  round 
the  hall.  Then  suddenly  our  eyes  met 
in  a  mutual  and  immediate  recognition. 
She  was  my  ghost  of  the  Bell  House. 

I  say  that  the  recognition  was  mutual. 
I  may  add  that  it  was  accompanied  on  her 
part  by  a  very  singular  proceeding.  -No 
sooner  had  she  observed  me  than  she 
ceased  to  dance,  regardless  of  the  press 
about  her,  and  began  to  drag  her  partner 
to  my  corner.  Nor  did  she  wait  for  the 
formality  of  introduction  before  she  spoke 
to  me. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you ! "  she  exclaimed, 
holding  out  both  her  hands,  "  what  must 
you  have  thought  of  me  ?" 

It  was  all  very  sudden  and  very  sur- 
prising, and  I  listened  to  her,  silent  in 
admiration  while  she  thanked  me  for 
saving  her  life,  as  she  would  have  it  that 
I  had  done. 

"  I  knew  you  at  once,"  she  said  a  little 
later,  when  we  had  found  the  shelter  of 
an  alcove  and  she  had  told  me  that  her 
name  was  Barbara  Olcott.  "  I  could  never 
forget  my  last  visit  to  the  Bell  House. 
You  must  have  thought  me  an  ungrateful 
creature." 
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"  1  never  thought  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  was  too  busy  wondering  what  had  become 
of  you,  ami  how  you  eatne  to  he  in  the 
plan*  at  all." 

"Oh!  that  was  simple  enough.  My 
father,  Colonel  Oleott,  lived  then:  for 
twenty  vears.     I    was  horn   then-;  it  was 
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our  home  until  Hirer  y,  ar-«  ago,  Winn 
we  left  it  ami  my  lailn-r  wi-Ind  to  >•  II  it. 
MHIle  ot  the  papers  ti«  •■  i  -s»arv  In  prove 
his  rlaim  loiild  not  In-  t-  >uu<  I.  The 
loss  made  all  the  different  e  to  Us- the 
difference  between  poverty  ami  com- 
parative wealth.  I  Heed  Hot  tell  \oll 
how  we  all  worked  to  git  our  home 
hat  k  again.  But  tin-  mi*— iu.ir  dt  t  ds  weie 
iit-ver  found:  and  wln-n  thiee  \iar>  had 
pa— «ed  we  gave  up  all  hopes-  ot  recovering 
them." 


As  she  spoke  the  whole  of  her  story 
seemed  to  come  into  my  head. 

"So  you  went  to  (ioring  to  find  the 
documents/'  said  I  ;  "hut  what  made  you 
think  they  were  there  ?  " 

"  I    dreamed    it — tin-    night   before    we 

met.     1  dreamed  that  the  papers  lay  in  a 

rusty  safe   in    one   of 

the  cellars  under  the 

garden." 

"  And  did  you  tell 
jour  father  of  this  r  " 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  he 
laughed  at  me.  He 
is  an  enemy  to  all 
superstition,  and  he 
would  have  considered 
it  a  blot  upon  Iris- 
creed  to  follow  such 
faneie>.  1  could  not 
persuade  him  to  listen 
to  me,  and  haxinir 
no  brothers.  1  \va> 
bound  to  go  to  ( ioring 
al«»ne." 

"  Then  you  were 
staling  in  the  town  r" 
"  I  was  staying  at 
the  cottage  of  my 
nur.se.  My  father 
had  gone  to  Brighton 
that  morning,  and 
directly  he  had  left,  1 
set  out.  Of  CiHir.se, 
I  did  not  want  to  see 
any  of  our  friends  of 
the  better  time.  That 
was  why  I  went  to  the 
Bell  I  lttu.se  at  night 
when  all  the  village 
slept." 

"  But  why  did  not 
your  nurse  or  someone 
go  with  you  '?" 

"The  poor  old 
soul  is  a  eripple — .she 
<an  only  hobble 
about  her  garden.  If 
I  had  t  a  ITeii  anv 
\illa.:»er>,  my  stmv 
Would  lia\e  been  t<»UI  to  all  the  world  lieM 
nioruinir.  and  that  would  have  annoy*  d 
thrin  at  home.  It  was  dread  I  ul  follv—  I 
am  sure  of  it  now." 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  was  ;  but  lou're  Hot  going 
li»  tell  me  that  toll  Colli  id  the  deeds  .-  " 

"  Mas  for  the  «  n-dit  of  dreams!  I  found 
nothing  but  an  empty  rider-barrel  where 
my  s.ii<-  should  ha\e  been.  And  then 
coin,.-  tin  dnadful  part  of  the  story. 
Win  n  1  had  made  tjuite  sure  that  there 
was   untiling  in  the  cellar,  1   returned  to 
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the  kitchen,  and  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  hall  when  I  came  face  to  face  with  a 
man  who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  Oh,  nothing  could  be  so  hideous 
as  that  creature  was.  His  head  was  like 
the  head  of  an  animal.  I  was  certain  that 
he  meant  to  murder  me." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  then  ?  " 
"  No,  he  only  stood  looking,  looking  at 
me,  until  I  thought  that  I  should  lose  my 
reason.  I  would  sooner  die  than  face  him 
again.  When  at  last  I  made  a  step  to 
pass  him,  he  tore  the  diamond  brooch  off 
my  throat  and  tried  to  pull  my  ring  from 
my  finger.  I  remember  nothing  else  until 
I  saw  you  bending  over  me  in  the  boat." 

"  Then  you  have  no   idea  who  the  man 
was  ? " 


"  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  tramp. 
When  the  Vicar  went  up  to  the  house  next 
day,  he  declared  that  someone  had  been 
living  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  But  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt  when  I  found 
that  I  was  not  alone,  and  remembered  that 
no  one  could  hear  my  cry.  It  was  the 
same  terror  which  sent  me  running 
from  your  boat.  Oh,  you  have  much  to 
forgive." 

I  told  her  that  no  one  could  hesitate  to 
forgive  her  anything  ;  and  was  glad  to  hear 
that  her  father's  affairs  had  righted  them- 
selves. I  have  met  him  many  times  since 
that  night  at  his  place  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
a  finer  old  man  does  not  exist.  Nor  has 
friendship  moderated  my  admiration  for 
pretty  Barbara. 
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THE    GUARDIAN    OF    STONEHENGE. 


By  ALICE   WILLIAMSON. 


I  HAD  heard  about  him  before  I  saw 
him,  and,  naturally,  I  had  expected 
to  find  a  being  as  nearly  resembling  a 
Titan  as  these  latter  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  could  produce. 

It  is  true,  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
addressed  as  "  Mr.  Judd  "  had  come  upon 
me  with  a  slight  sense  of  shock  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  had  hoped  that  his 
patronymic  might  have  a  smack  of  Celtic 
origin.  One  couldn't  imagine  an  ancestral 
Judd  having  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Druids,  and,  therefore,  one  was  obliged  to 
experience  and  recover  from  a  certain 
disappointment.  I  did  recover  from  it, 
however,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
Mr.  Judd.  He  was  to  be  an  enormously 
tall,  muscular  Mr.  Judd,  with  his  loins  girt 
about  with  shaggy  skins,  and  a  rough  mane 
of  hair  blowing  in  the  wild  winds  which 
beset  Stonehenge.  He  was  to  carry  a 
club,  too,  and  very  closely  resemble  the 
agreeably  primitive  gentleman  one  some- 
times sees  on  advertisements  of  Bovril. 

All  these  things  I  had  carefully  pictured 
to  myself  before  driving  out  to  Stone- 
henge.    What  I  saw  afterwards  was  this  : 

It  was  a  gloomy  day.  (Or  do  great 
dusky  clouds,  like  huge,  hovering  birds, 
ever  brood  thus  darkly  over  the  mysterious 
monument  of  the  past,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  weather  elsewhere  ?)  Against 
the  most  majestic  of  all  the  remaining 
plinths  leaned  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent- 
faced,  grey-haired,  healthily  ruddy  man, 
of  middle  age,  and  somewhat  under 
middle  height. 

Not  far  from  where  he  stood  grazed 
a  white  horse — a  philosophic  -  looking 
beast — while  from  behind  a  pillar  of  rock 
protruded  the  impertinent  shafts  of  an 
extremely  modern  photographic  van. 

The  one  human  denizen  of  the  spot 
(beside  myself)  looked  at  me,  and  said 
nothing.  I  did  not  look  much  at  him,  for 
1  was  glancing  impatiently  about  for  my 
formidable  ideal  of  Stonehenge' s  guardian. 

At  last  I  said,  in  despair  of  having  my 
wish  gratified,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Do 
you  happen  to  be  able  to  inform  me  where 


I  can  find  the  guardian  of  Stonehenge  ? 
For  I  hear  it  has  a  guardian  !  " 

"That's  true,  it  has,"  he  returned,  his 
brown  eyes  twinkling.  "  And  yet  you 
wouldn't  think,  to  look  at  it,  it  was  under 
age,  now  would  you  ?  Though  you  might 
call  it  a  case  of  '  second  childhood,' 
perhaps." 

Then  he  remembered  that  I  had  asked 
another  question.  "You  want  to  see  the 
guardian,  you  say  ?  " 

"  To  see  him,  and  have  a  little  chat 
with  him,"  I  returned. 

"Well,  you're  doing  both  at  this 
moment.  My  name  is  Judd,  and  I  *ve 
been  guardian  of  Stonehenge  for  five-and- 
twenty  years." 

Alas,  my  Titan  had  exploded!  Here 
was  only  a  crystallised  bit  of  him  !  How- 
ever, Mr.  Judd  looked  a  man  who  might 
be  able  to  use  both  fist  and  brain,  if 
necessary,  in  the  protection  of  his  over- 
grown ward. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  what 
Stonehenge  wants  of  a  guardian  at  all," 
said  Mr.  Judd.  "  But  you  see,  it  \s  like 
this.  If  I  were  not  continually  about,  the 
stones  would  be  covered  with  cuttings  and 
names,  and  bits  of  them  would  be  taken 
away  for  souvenirs.  It 's  bad  enough  as 
it  is,  but  I  'm  glad  to  say  that  not  one  of 
the  wilful  defacements  you  see  has  been 
done  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Another  of  my  duties  is  to  keep  people 
from  scattering  their  papers  and  orange- 
peel  and  egg-shells  about,  and  to  drive 
stray  cattle  away." 

"  Surely  no  one  would  be  such  a  Vandal 
as  to  desecrate  the  site  of  so  magnificent  a 
monument  as  this  !  " 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  they,  though  ?  You'd 
think  differently  if  you  tried  being  what 
the  theatre  folk  call  my  '  understudy '  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  place  looks  lonely  enough 
to-day,  because  it's  threatening  rain,  but 
from  spring  to  autumn  not  a  fairly  fine 
day  passes  that  doesn't  bring  a  hundred  or 
more  people  sight-seeing  here.  They 
come  from  all  countries,  but  the  most  of 
them  are    English    or  Americans.     Since 
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Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  (who  owns  this 
estate,  anil  Stonehenge  with  it)  appointed 
me  guardian  twenty-five  years  ago,  not  a 
day  have  I-  missed,  except  a  few  of  the  very 
coldest  in  winter,  when  I  knew  that  not  a 
soul  would  venture  near  the  place.  I  tell 
you,  we  do  get  some  fierce  weather  here  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  not  only  in  winter,  but 
early  spring  and  late  autumn !  The  wind 
blows  like  a  great  spirit  that's  gone  mad. 
But  there's  a  sort  of  lonely  grandeur  about 
it,  and  I  sometimes  get  fine  cloud  effects 
in  the  photographs  I  take.  Do  I  take 
photographs  ?  Well,  I  only  make  my 
living  out  of  it,  that's  all.  I  get  no  salary 
for  my  guardianship,  but  I  've  been  granted 
the  sole  right  to  take  photographs  here, 
and  there 's  a  good  deal  of  money  in  it. 
It  has  paid  mc  to  give  up  the  best  part  of 
my  life  to  it,  anyway.  You  'd  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  people  who  want  their 
pictures  taken,  sitting  against  the  big 
rocks.  Why,  I'm  obliged  to  spend  all  my 
evenings  '  developing '  at  home.  That 's 
my  van  over  there,  you  see.  I  couldn't 
get  on  without  that.  It  's  a  sort  of 
second  home.  I  drive  here  and  back 
again  with  it,  and  I  sit  in  it  when  there's 
a  storm.  I  never  got  wet  out  here  yet, 
anil  that 's  saying  a  good  deal,  in  all  these 
years." 

"  I  suppose  you  must  have  some  odd 
experiences  sometimes  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Some  very  funny  ones  I  've  had,  and 
one  or  two  that  came  near  to  being  excit- 
ing at  the  time.  But  the  sort  of  thing 
that  amuses  me  most  in  everyday  life  here 
is  listening  to  the  ideas  people  have  for 
restoring  Stonehenge.  I  've  heard  pretty 
nearly  everything  said  about  it  that  could 
be  said,  but  the  queerest  was  a  man  who 
came  last  year  and  wanted  to  have  the 
whole  place  nicely  roofed  in.  Then  there 
was  an  American  millionaire — yes,  I  know 
which  one,  but  I  don't  think  I  'd  better 
mention  his  name  —  who  said,  if  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus  would  sell  him  Stone- 
henge, with  the  right  of  removal  to  his 
own  country,  he  would  pay  five  million 
dollars  for  it.  But  you  see,  Stonehenge 
isn't  gone  yet ! 

"  Speaking  of  Americans  reminds  mc  of 
something  else.  You  know,  I  dare  say, 
that  .June  21  is  our  grand  day  here. 
Hundreds  of  people  come,  even  great 
scientists  and  other  folks  who  've  made  a 
noise  in  the  world.  They  stay  the  night 
before  in  Salisbury,  and  start  for  Stone- 
henge at  about  one  o'clock  or  so.  Then 
they  get  here  in  time  to  see  as  fine  a  sight 
as  can  be  seen  the  world  over.     On  just 


that  one  day  of  the  year  the  sun  can  be 
observed  rising  directly  over  a  stone  called 
the  Friar's  Heel,  which  it  is  thought  was 
placed  there  for  that  purpose  when  Stone- 
henge was  made.  When  the  sun  has  got 
up  a  certain  height,  a  great  round  spot, 
red  as  blood,  falls  on  the  altar-stone.  It's 
a  thrilling  sight  if  the  sky  is  not  too 
cloudy.  But  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  only 
been  perfect  twice  in  a  dozen  years.  Well, 
last  year  two  young  Americans  had  made 
a  journey  all  the  way  from  Xew  York  just 
on  purpose  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  Stone- 
henge on  June  21.  They  only  had  a  few 
days  to  spare  in  England,  anyway.  They 
were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  fine  drizzle, 
and  for  all  they  could  see  they  might  as 
well  have  stayed  in  America.  I  got  a 
chance  that  morning  to  hear  some  new 
American  swearing.  '  Tall  words,'  I  fancy 
they  call  them  over  there." 

"  Will  you  tell  mc  about  the  '  exciting 
adventures '  you  mentioned  just  now  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  they  don't  sound  much  in  the 
telling !  But  it  was  in  winter  when  both 
the  things  I  'm  thinking  of  happened,  and 
you  must  picture  to  yourself  this  great  wild 
plain,  with  only  these  dark  stones  and  me 
on  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  One 
day  a  fellow  came  along,  anil  was  bargain- 
ing with  mc  for  some  photographs,  and 
when  I  turned  my  back,  suddenly  he  was 
on  me,  trying  to  throw  mc,  and  pick  my 
pockets  of  my  watch  and  what  money  I 
had.  But  I  was  too  strong  for  him.  I 
mastered  him,  and  then  did  some  powerful 
yelling,  which  brought  a  couple  of  men 
who  were  driving  along  the  nearest  road 
to  Salisbury,  and  my  fine  bird  was  taken 
into  jail.  After  that  I  got  a  whistle,  and 
it  was  lucky  I  did,  for  a  little  later  a  mad- 
man came  and  tackled  me.  He  had  got 
it  in  his  cracked  head  that  he  was  a 
re-incarnation  (is  that  what  you  call  it  ?) 
of  a  Druid  priest,  and  he  was  for  making 
a  sacrifice  of  me  on  the  altar-stone.  But 
I  'm  a  stronger  man  than  I  look,  and  I 
wrestled  with  him  till  my  whistle  brought 
help  from  fellows  cutting  wood  not  far 
away."  \ 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  remember  the 
day  when  poor  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles 
and  her  lover  came  here  ? "  1  smilingly 
inquired.  "  You  know  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  novel,  of  course." 

Mr.  Judd  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "Tess 
of  the  d'Urbervillcs  ?  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
the  novelist  ?  I  'm  sorry  to  say  I  never 
heard  of  either  of  them,  Miss !  " 


JULIA. 
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I  USED  to  ride  with  her,  dance  with 
her  at  the  few  halls  she  ever  attended, 
walk  with  her,  help  her  to  pick  roses  in  the 
sunny  rose-garden  at  L'Ksterrc.  I  used  to 
tell  her  all  my  troubles,  and  diagnose  my 
feelings  to  her  at  considerable  length.  But 
when  I  wanted  amusement,  it  was  certainly 
not  to  her  stately  home  that  I  bent  my 
steps.     Poor  Julia  was  not  amusing. 

She  was  not  even  interesting.  Her 
temper  was  much  too  sweet  and  gentle. 
She  was  too  uniformly  kind.  She  never  gave 
you  delightful  surprises  nor  set  you  wonder- 
ing what  she  was  thinking  about.  No  one 
was  ever  piqued  or  puzzled  by  Julia.  No 
one  ever  found  her  difficult  to  understand. 
I  never  (except  once)  remember  her  saying 
an  unexpected  thing,  and  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  in  the  world  ever  passed  a  troubled 
night,  tortured  by  a  cold  glance  or  be- 
wildered by  an  unfathomable  smile  of  hers. 

Thoughts  of  Julia  were  not  conducive  to 
wakeful  nights — they  had  rather  a  soporific 
effect. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  no 
one  seemed  to  suit  me  as  well  as  poor  Julia. 
( )n  the  long,  long  summer  days  it  is  very 
sweet  to  lie  under  the  lime-trees  at 
L'Esterre  and  read  Shelley  to  her  or  a  few 
(carefully  abridged)  poems  of  Swinburne, 
and  explain  to  her  what  it  means  to  have  a 
broken  heart  or  a  hopeless  passion.  These 
are  things  which  she  does  not  understand  ; 
for  Julia  is  very  commonplace.  Never- 
theless, she  is  full  of  sympathy,  poor  child, 
and  whenever  I  want  commiseration  or 
praise  or  kindly  approval  it  is  to  her  I  go. 
I  always  know  exactly  how  I  shall  find 
her — soft,  gentle,  sweet.  When  I  tell  her 
sad  things  it  makes  her  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and  when  I  am  happy  Julia  is  happy  too. 
She  is  one  of  those  women  who  make  men 
selfish.  Her  sympathy  is  too  easily  roused, 
and  she  takes  things  too  much  to  heart.  I 
often  find  myself  exaggerating  a  trouble  or 
a  grievance  to  her  just  to  draw  forth  those 
ready  tears,  and  1  have  sometimes  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  child  is  making  her- 
self miserable  over  some  woe  of  mine 
which  I  have  forgotten  long  ago. 


I  had  known  Julia  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  now  she  was  twenty-two.  During 
that  whole  time  nothing  had  occurred  to 
disturb  our  placid  friendship.  I  knew  her 
so  well  that  I  had  long  ago  given  up 
expecting  great  things  of  her,  and  it  never 
afforded  me  any  disappointment  to  find 
that  she  was  not  clever  nor  brilliant  nor 
amusing.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
people  to  amuse  me,  and  Julia  was  invalu- 
able in  her  way — it  was  only  a  pity  she 
was  so  uninteresting. 

Yet  once  a  very  strange  and  unexpected 
thing  happened.  Julia  surprised  me.  She 
got  cross.  Actually  gentle  Julia  lost  her 
temper.     It  was  in  this  way. 

Sir  Philip  and  Miss  L'Esterre  (Julia's 
father  and  his  sister)  always  invite  me 
down  for  their  county  ball.  It  is  Julia's 
one  dissipation  in  the  year,  and  she  always 
has  a  new  frock  for  it,  which,  she  has 
confided  to  me,  she  wears  out  as  a  dinner- 
dress  afterwards.  This  annual  festivity  is 
conducted  with  that  well-bred  dignity  and 
propriety  and  that  painful  sameness  and 
solemnity  which  rule  all  things  at  L'Esterre. 
There  is  always  one  other  guest  besides 
myself  (the  house  would  hold  forty  com- 
fortably)—  a  very  stupid  fellow  called 
Gillon.  Julia  always  announces,  with  a 
little  air  of  importance,  that  they  take 
their  own  party  to  public  balls,  and  she 
gets  rather  Mustered  and  excited  when  she 
sails  into  the  county  ball-room  with  two 
young  men  in  her  train.  She  has  a  sort  of 
idea,  I  believe,  that  she  is  doing  some- 
thing just  a  wee  bit  fast,  and  this  lends  a 
blissful  feeling  of  excitement  to  the 
occasion. 

I  was  dancing  with  Julia  (who  is  a  little 
heavy  on  her  feet),  and  I  asked  her  to  come 
and  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  waltz  with  me  in 
the  corridor. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "we  can  have  a  long 
talk,"  for  I  knew  there  would  not  be  many 
partners  waiting  to  claim  Julia's  hand  for 
the  next  dance.  If  she  had  promised  it  to 
young  Gillon  she  could  give  him  another 
instead  later  on  in  the  evening. 

Julia    looked    conscientiously    at    her 
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sparsely  filled  programme  before  replying, 
and  then  she  said,  "That  will  be  de- 
lightful," and  sealed  herself  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  two  ehairs  that  were 
placed  in  a  tawdrily-draped  bower  of 
turkey  -  red  cotton  ornamented  with 
branches  of  fading  laurel  and  dolorous 
yew. 

"  How  pretty  the  decorations  are  !  "  she 
began,  looking  with  pleased  childish  eyes 
down  the  perspective  of  a  white-washed 
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passage  called  the  corridor,  in  which  were 
suspended  a  few  Chinese  paper  lamps, 
which  swayed  dismally  in  the  draught,  and 
emitted  an  odour  of  smoking  tallow. 

"Julia,"  said  I,  "do*  you  believe  in 
l-»\e  f  "  » 

"  Believe  in  love,  Tom  ?  (  Mi,  ves  !  "  said 
gentle  Julia.  She  got  (juite  pink.  Perhaps 
she  thought  it  unmaidenly  to  talk  about 
love  to  a  young  man,  or  perhaps — but  I 
never  thought  of  that  till  long  alter. 

"  Vou  believe  in  it  theoretically,  per- 
haps" said  1.  "  but  whoe\er  heard  of  true 
love  in  real  I  i  t V ■  ?  " 


"True  love?"  repeated  Julia,  "do  you 

mean  by  that " 

"  I    mean."    I    interrupted,    impatiently 
one  always  has  to  be  so  very  explicit  to 
Julia"',   "  I    mean    that  union  of   souls    of 
which  poets  have  dreamed  and  bards  have 
sung.     I    mean    that    long  -  dreamed  -  of 
paradise  when*  heart  answers  heart  in  till* 
ineffable  oneness  of  perfect  sympathy,      I 
mean  that  altogether  beautiful  and  won- 
derful   Thing"     with   a   capital)    "which 
neither   Reason  nor  Science" 
•also  with  capitals)  "can  ex- 
plain to  us,  but  which  is  strong 
enough     to     defy    Fate      and 
Fortune,  ay,  and  Death   itself, 
and  which  only  grows  stronger 
through  suffering  and  danger 
and  difficulties." 

"  ( )h,  yes,  1  see,"  said  Julia. 
She  had  let  her  fan  drop  on 
to  her  lap,  and  was  looking 
away  down  the  long  perspective 
of  the  passage,  with  its  swing- 
ing lanterns  and  yew  branches 
and  its  strip  of  red  carpet 
covering  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor.  She  was  not  so 
attentive  or  interested  as  usual, 
but  perhaps  I  had  been  talking 
a  little  over  her  head. 

"  Is  such  love  ever  found. 
Julia?"  I  said.  "Is  it  ever 
lasting  ?" 

"  Ves,"  said  Julia  simplv. 
"  True  love  never  dies,  anil  "it 
is  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing the  world  can  bestow 
for  the  sake  of  the  being  it 
I<  >ves." 

I   looked  at  the  prim  little 

girl   sitting  beside  me   in  her 

old-maidish   white  frock  with 

[        its     rather    absurdly     modest 

opening   at   the   neck,   and    1 

smiled     indulgently     at     her. 

What  did  Julia  know  of  even 

the  meaning  of  some  of  those 

sacrifices  which  are  made  for  Love's  sake  ? 

"That   is  one  of  the  pretty  theories  of 

youth,"  I  said  kindly.     "When  you  are  as 

old  as  I  am.  Julia,  and  have  learnt  the  sad 

lesson  which  life  teaches,  ami  have  bought 

the   bitter  experience  which   only  sorrow 

and   disappointment  can  buy:    when  you 

have  discovered,  as  all.  alas  !  must  some 

day  discover,  that  love,  according  as  the 

world    knows   it.  is   but    the   name  for  a 

passing  fancy — a  flattered  vanity  and  that, 

at  the  first  breath " 

"Tom,"  said  Julia  earnestly,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand,  be-rechingly.  on  my  a 
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"  do  not  talk  in  this  way.  It  pains  me  ; 
indeed  it  does.  I  know  now,"  she  stopped 
and  began  over  again.  "  I  cannot  but 
know,  considering  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  always  confide  in  me,  what  it  is  to 
which  you  allude.  But,  Tom,  hope  and 
trust  a  little  longer.  Perhaps  some  little 
cloud  has  come  between  you  ;  some  little 
mistake  has  arisen  which  you,  in  the 
fullness  and  sensitiveness  of  your  great 
love,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate.  Have  an 
explanation — you  owe  it  to  her  as  much  as 
to  yourself — and  don't  let  this  misunder- 
standing remain  any  longer  between  you 
which  Miss  Varley  may  be  regretting  as 
bitterly  as  you  are." 

That  is  the  worst  of  exaggerating  one's 
woes,  especially  to  Julia,  who  is  one  of 
those  women  who  always  remember 
what  "you  said  last  time."  Miss  Varley 
was  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  admired 
in  the  winter.  My  present  passion  for 
Mrs.  Mathieson  was  an  entirely  different  . 
a 'fair. 

"  Miss  Varley,"  I  said.  "  Oh  !  Miss 
Varley ;  yes.  I  think,  dear  Julia,  you 
always  rather  exaggerated  my  feelings  for 
Miss  Varley." 

"Oh,  Tom!"  cried  Julia,  "don't  say 
that.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  try  and  be- 
little your  love  because  the  object  of  it  has 
proved  unworthy.  Don't  be  ashamed  of 
having  loved.  Love  is  a  beautiful  and 
noble  thing  in  itself,  and  cannot  fail  to 
elevate  us  and  make  us  better,  even  though 
it  may  be  abused  or  unvalued." 

"  But  what  if  it  be  hopeless  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  Utterly  hopeless.     What  then  ?  " 

"  Evjn  then,"  said  Julia,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  think  it  is  good  to  love." 

I  knew  she  must  still  be  thinking  of  me 
and  Miss  Varley,  and  her  misdirected 
sympathy  made  me  impatient. 

"  '  To  love — if  need  be  to  suffer/  etc." 
I  said  in  a  jocular  tone. 

"  Suffering  is  always  hard,"  responded 
Julia  gravely — Julia,  who  had  been  shel- 
tered and  cared  for  all  her  life,  and  who 
was  far  too  placid — I  may  say  too  stupid — 
to  know  what  it  was  to  love  or  suffer  keenly. 
"  And  there  is  nothing  which  makes  us 
suffer  so  much  as  love.  But  still  it  is  good. 
It  is  good  to  give,  even  though  one  gets 
nothing  in  return.  And  it  is  good  to  love — 
oh  !  I  know  it  is  good  to  love." 

"Women  enjoy  a  hopeless  passion,"  I 
said  cynically.     "  Men  do  not." 

"  Oh,  Tom !  "  cried  Julia,  in  distress.  "  I 
know  I  am  stupid.  But,  indeed,  indeed  I  did 
not  mean  that.  I  don't  want  you  to  suffer, 
Tom,  d  .  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  I 
have  -I  have  prayed  so — that  you 


and  Miss  Varley  will  never  know  anything 
but  happiness." 

Miss  Varley  again. 

"  Dear  Julia,"  I  said,  "  life  is  a  garden 
in  which  many  beautiful  flowers  grow.  One 
wanders  through  its  sunny  glades  and  one 
stops  to  admire  first  this  fair  blossom  and 
then  that.  This  lowly  violet  one  loves  for 
its  gentleness  and  sweetness,"  and  I  looked 
kindly  at  Julia;  "this  tall  lily  is  admirable 
for  its  beauty  and  grace  ;  this  deep  red 
carnation  is  both  fragrant  and  lovely.  One 
pauses,  looks,  admires.  It  may  be  that 
one  almost  chooses  and  culls  some  one  of 
these  fair  flowers.  But  Aro.  A  voice 
whispers  that  neither  this  nor  this  is  the 
one  for  me,  and  with  a  sigh,  perhaps,  one 
passes  on  down  the  flower-bordered  way. 
And  then,  at  last,  at  last  one  finds  the  queen 
of  flowers,  the  rose  of  roses  !  beset,  it  may 
be,  by  thorns  and  guarded  by  dragons " 
(I  was  thinking  of  Major  Mathieson,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  dragons  have  got 
to  do  with  a  rose-garden),  "  but  yet  the 
only  flower  in  the  garden  for  me.  Here 
will  I  stay  my  weary  steps,  here,  before 
this  shrine  of  loveliness,  will  I  worship, 
and  this  rose  or  none  shall  I  wear  in  my 
heart  for  ever !  " 

Julia  took  out  a  little  pocket-handker- 
chief and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  1  have  been  through 
the  garden  and  I  have  seen  many  flowers. 
I  may  have  stopped  to  admire,  but  I  have 
passed  on,  saying  to  myself,  '  This  is  not 
the  fairest.'  And  now,  dear  Julia,  I  have 
found  my  Queen  of  Roses.  You  spoke  just 
now  of  Miss  Varley — she  was  one  of  the 
flowers  to  whose  beauty  I  did  homage  ; 
my  Rose  Queen  is  far  other.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  thorns,  but  that  only  seems  to 
make  her  doubly  precious." 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,"  said 
Julia. 

"  I  will  explain  myself  better,"  I  said, 
"for  you  are  almost  like  my  sister,  Julia, 
and  I  know  I  can  rely  on  your  sympathy. 
I  am  in  love  with  Vera  Mathieson." 

"  But  she  is  a  married  woman,  Tom  !  " 

Julia  was  really  a  little  too  much  behind 
the  age. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  said  I,  "  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  love  does  not  always 
bestow  itself  where  it  is  best  or  wisest." 

And  then  that  surprising  thing  occurred 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  Julia  lost 
her  temper — lost  it  badly. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  talk  about 
love  ?"  she  cried  passionately.  "  I  don't 
believe  you  know  what  it  is !  1  don't 
believe  you  ever  loved  anyone  really  or 
truly  in  your  life  1  " 
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"  My  dear  Julia  !  "  I  interposed.  then  her  voice  dropped  suddenly,  and  she 

"It  is  true,"  she  went  on  vehemently,      repeated,  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  "  If  I 
Her  pale  cheek  flushed  a  deep  carnation      had  ever  loved." 

colour  and  tears  of  excitement  stood  in  her  "I  think   I   should  like  to  go  back  to 

eyes.     "  You  are  faithful  to  no  one.     It  is      Aunt  Mary  now,  please."     So  we  left  the 

tawdry  red  cotton  bower  and 
the  evil  -  smelling  paper 
lanterns,  and  went  hack  to 
the  ill -ventilated  ball-room 
and  the  brassy  local  band. 
And  I  did  not  ask  Julia  to 
dance  again.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  liked  her  so  little  as  I 
did  just  then.  She  had  sur- 
prised me,  but  she  had  also 
disappointed  me.  All  my  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  her  were 
of  something  gentle,  soft,  re- 
ciprocative,  kind.  It  really 
gave  me  a  pang  to  discover 
that  there  were  claws  under 
that  velvety  softness — claws 
that  could  scratch  too  !  Julia 
had  said  some  remarkably  rude 
things  to  me,  and  it  was  not  her 
role,  (iirls  who  are  not  prettv 
should  be  more  amiable.  There- 
was  a  plain-spokenness  about 
some  of  her  remarks  which 
irritated  me  exceedingly,  for 
they  were  both  unkind  and 
untrue.  I  thought  Julia,  of  all 
people,  would  have  understood 
me  better.  I  can  forgive  a 
good  deal,  but  rudeness  is  a 
thing  I  detest — especially  in  a 
young  girl.  Gentle  Julia  !  her 
conduct  this  evening  had 
certainly  contradicted  that 
••i  think  i  Miiiiui  like  to  c.o  back  to  ai'.nt  makv  pretty  sobriquet  -  but  all  women 

now,  pi.K.\sK."  arealike! 

1  had  to  leave  L'Ksterre  the 
Miss  Yarlcy  to-day  and  Mrs.  Mathicson  morning  after  the  ball,  and  I  did  not  go  to 
tn*  morrow,  and  half-a-dozen  others  in  see  Julia  again  for  a  longtime — never,  in 
the  course  of  tic  year.  Why  do  you  pre-  fact,  till  one  cold  bright  day  in  the  folio  w- 
tend  so  much  ?  Why  do  you  deceive  ing  winter,  when  I  got  a  letter  from  her 
yourself?  Why  do  you  hug  these  imagin-  father,  written  in  his  usual  old-fashioned, 
arv  troubles  and  make  yourself  miserable  courteous  stvle,  in  which  he  asked  me  to 
over  these  petty  love  affairs?  Oh!  If  come  down  and  see  Julia.  I  had,  no 
you  only  knew  what  love — real  love— was!  doubt,  heard  how  seriously  indisposed  she 
How  it  lows  and  for^iws — forgives  again  had  been,  and  he  relied  on  my  amiability 
and  again,  and  lows  through  everything,  to  yield  to  his  poor  little  invalid's  whim 
and  cannot,  cannot  die,  however  hard  you      ami  come  and  see  her. 

try  to  kill  it.     Don't  you  see "  I  don't  know  what  prompted  me  to  start 

"I  see."  I  said  coldly,  "that  I  have  oft"  at  once  and  take  the  morning  train  to 
bestowed  my  confidence  where  it  is  not  L'Ksterre.  1  walked  from  the  station  and 
appreciated,  and  that  I  am  only  to  get  hard  came  over  the  hill,  whence  one  gets  the 
words  in  exchange.  Perhaps  if  you  your-  most  perfect  view  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
self  had  ever  loved  you  would  be  able  to  grand  old  place,  and  I  have  never  bi 
understand  me  better."  more  struck  by  its  beauty  than  1  was 

"If  I   had  ever  loved."  began  Julia,  in      morning.     The   hall  by  which  one  ei 
uune   unusual,  vehement  tone.     Ami      the   house    impressed   me   afresh    by 
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immense  size,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
at  its  pillars  and  beautifully  vaulted  roof 
as  though  it  were  all  new  to  me.  There 
71 'its  something  new  and  unusual  about 
L'Esterre  that  morning.  I  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  until  1  remembered  that  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  come  there  that 
Julia  had  not  been  in  the  hall  to  welcome 
me.  Often  I  had  thought  how  incongruous 
her  surroundings  were,  and  how  much  more 
suitable  it  would  have  seemed  to  see  some 
stately,  queenly  woman  moving  with  regal 
dignity  about  the  noble  old  room.  And 
yet  I  missed  the  dowdy  little  figure  in  its 
simple  suit  of  grey.  I  wished  Julia  had 
come  to  meet  me  as  usual. 

Presently  her  aunt  came  into  the  room. 

"Will  you  come  upstairs?"  she  said; 
and  her  voice  was  modulated  into  that  low 
whisper  in  which  people  always  speak  who 
have  been  long  in  a  sick-room, 
however  far  they  be  from  the 
invalid.    I  remember  this  now, 
but  1  did  not  notice  it  at  the 
time. 

"  Is  Julia  in  the  boudoir?" 
I  asked,  as  we  walked  down 
one  of  the  corridors.  But  Miss 
L'Esterre  had  stopped  before  a 
closed  door,  and  said  "  Hush ! " 

It  was  a  girl's  room  we  hail 
entered.  It  was  full  of  pretty 
things,  and  everything  in  it 
had  an  air  of  primness  and 
neatness  which  were  wonder- 
fully characteristic  of  Julia. 
There  was  a  little  oak  prayer- 
desk  by  the  window,  with  some 
devotional  books  and  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  placed  with 
perfect  exactness  upon  it.  On 
the  dressing-table  were  some 
neat-looking  bunches  of 
violets,  which  scented  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  a  de- 
licious fragrance. 

I  remember  now  how  hot 
the  room  felt  after  the  cold 
outside,  and  how,  when  I  saw 
Julia  lying  on  the  bed  looking 
so  white  and  fragile,  I  felt  as 
if  the  breath  of  cold  I  had 
brought  in  with  me  must 
injure  her,  and  I  went  to  the 
tire  to  try  and  get  the  chill  off 
my  hands  and  clothes  before  I 
approached  her.  Then  I  saw 
her  looking  at  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  ought 
to  have  gone  first  to  speak  to  her.  It  was 
the  last  time  I  d       pointed  Julia. 

I  crossed  «  ,  hastily  and  stood  by 

the  bed.  thing'  had  the  same 


look  of  neatness  and  tidiness.  The  bed- 
clothes were  not  tossed  nor  tumbled,  but 
were  folded  down  precisely,  and  Julia  had 
her  hair  smoothly  brushed  off  her  face  and 
tied  with  a  ribbon.  Her  little  hands,  with 
their  big  frills  of  lace  nearly  covering 
them,  lay  out  on  the  counterpane  quiet 
and  reposeful.  Everything  was  orderly, 
serene,  peaceful.  A  little  French  clock 
ticked  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  bright 
fire  burnt  decorously  in  the  polished  grate. 

I  felt  horribly  big  and  strong,  and  I  know 
I  moved  clumsily  and  disturbed  things. 

She  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
but  mine  were  too  cold  to  touch  hers,  so  I 
stooped  and  kissed  the  thin,  transparent 
fingers.  And  a  soft  colour  sprang  into  her 
white  cheeks — poor,  prim  little  Julia. 

Then  I  saw  she  was  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  me,  but  her  voice   was  so  weak 
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that  I  could  not  hear  it  as  I  stood  upright, 
so  I  knelt  down  beside  the  bed,  and 
neither  in  attitude  nor  in  spirit  have  I 
ever  felt  nearer  God  than  I  did  at  that 
moment. 
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"  Tom,"  said  Julia,  "  I  am  so  sorry  I  was 
unkind  that  night  in  tin-  corridor." 

1  did  not  go  back  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing, but  though  I  waited  below  in  the  hall 
till  the  next  day  dawned  I  never  saw  Julia 
again — never,  that  is,  to  speak  to. 

They  let  me  see  her  on  the  morrow  when 
she  lay  asleep  with  white  lilies  in  her  hand, 
and  with  white  lilies  about  h«T  bed. 

I  wanted  to  ask  many  questions,  but  I 
could  not  speak.  Sir  Philip  was  crying 
bitterly,  and  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hear 
an  old  man  sob  as  he  did.  Yet  I  had  no 
words  to  comfort  him. 

"My  little  Ju,"  he  said;  "my  little 
gentle  girl.  She  was  all  I  had  in  the 
world." 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
turned  to  me  and  continued  in  a  helpless, 
bewildered  fashion — 

"  I  never  thought  of  her  dying,  Tom — I 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  I  used  to 
look  forward  to  seeing  Julia's  children  at 
L'Esterre." 

"  It  is  an  awful  blow,"  I  said  stupidly, 
"  an  awful  blow." 

Sir  Philip  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  but 
continued,  looking  at  me  in  that  helpless, 
stricken  way,  and  speaking  in  half- 
beseeching:  tones — 


"  They  say  she  has  looked  so  sad  the 
last  few  months,  Tom.  Do  you  think  it 
was  too  quiet  for  her  down  here  ?  Do  you 
think  she  lived  too  lonely  a  life?" 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  quaint  old  garden  with  its  dark 
yew  walks,  and  away  beyond  to  the  lonely, 
barren  country.  Then  I  ran  my  eye  along 
the  dark  stone  masonry  of  the  old  house, 
so  stately  in  its  solitary  grandeur — so 
isolated  and  alone.  And  lastly  I  turned  to 
the  interior  of  the  room,  and  the  little  girl 
lying  dead  among  the  flowers. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with,"  I  said. 

"  I  think  she  bail  everything  to  make  her 
happy,"  he  replied,  half  comforted.  "She 
was  surrounded  with  love  from  her  cradle, 
and  I  never  denied  her  any  little  gaietv." 

1. 1  thought  of  the  annual  county  ball  and 
the  little  white  frock  that  was  worn  out  at 
dinner  afterwards.) 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  his  sister  soothingly, 
"  we  gave  her  our  best.  She  had  all  our 
love." 

1  don't  know  what  made  me  stammer 
forth,  "  I  should  not  have  thought — I  did 
not  know " 

"  When  do  men  ever  know  }  "  said  Miss 
L'Esterre. 


CHAMOIS  -  DRIVING. 


By    W.     A.     BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


CHAMOIS-DRIVING  is  not  quite  so 
much  the  outcome  of  the  high- 
pressure  life  of  modern  times  as  is  often 
supposed.  Four  hundred  years  ago 
chamois-driving  was  resorted  to,  as  we 
know  from  the  two  famous  black-letter 
chronicles,  "  Theuerdank  "  and  "  Weiss- 
kunig,"  wherein  the  doughty  deeds  of  the 
premier  sportsman  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Kmperor  Maximilian,  are  faithfully  recited. 
In  those  days  arms  of  precision  were 
unknown,  and  the  sportsmen  had  to 
spear  the  game,  using  a  long  iron-pointed 
shaft,  which  they  threw  like  a  javelin  ; 
or  the  cumbersome  cross  -  bow  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  an  exceedingly  wary  and 
unapproachable  animal.  Maximilian,  whose 
sobriquet  "  the  Last  Knight"  is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  allusion, 
was,  one  might  almost  say,  also  the  last 
sportsman,  at  least  of  the  old  school ;  for 
in  the  century  that  followed  his  death, 
in  1 5 19,  the  chase  degenerated  into 
slaughter,  where  the  vastness  of  the 
number  of  game  killed  was  the  first 
consideration,  and  driving  was  brought 
to  an  almost  incredible  state  of  per- 
fection. Feudal  institutions,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  assisted  the  ruling  classes 
in  making  the  chase  a  pastime  which 
proved  cruelly  oppressive  to  their  serf 
subjects.  The  latter's  fields  were  de- 
spoiled by  deer  and  wild  boar,  against  the 
inroads  of  which  not  even  fences  were 
permitted  to  be  raised,  and  the  iniquitous 
"  service  of  the  chase "  forced  the 
peasantry  to  turn  out  for  weeks  at  a  time 
to  beat  and  raise  temporary  palisades, 
by  the  aid  of  which  game  was  driven 
together  and  held  till  the  day  of  the  formal 
chasse,  when,  by  massing  together  thousands 
of  beaters,  enormous  numbers  of  deer, 
boar,  as  well  as  bears  and  wolves,  were 
killed.  Confining  ourselves  to  chamois- 
driving,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
Maximilian  gunpowder  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  for  the  chase,  and  an  incident 
narrated  in  the  curious  old  "  Weisskunig  " 
chronicle  <t      *  not  thought  to 


be  of  much  account.  The  quaint  black- 
line  illustration  depicting  the  occurrence 
represents  the  Kmperor,  accompanied  by 
Yorg  Perghard,  *'  the  man  most  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  fire  -  tube,"  as  rifles 
were  then  still  called,  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  cliff  looking  up  at  a 
chamois  tiptoeing  on  a  ledge  high  above 
their  heads.  "  And  the  King,"  continues 
the  chronicle,  "commanded  Yorg  to  shoot 
the  chamois  ;  but  Yorg  answered  that  the 
buck  was  much  too  high  up,  and  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  ball.  Then  the.  King 
took  his  cross-bow,  and  said,  '  Look  out ! 
I  will  kill  the  chamois  with  my  steel  cross- 
bow.' And  there  and  then  he  shot  the 
buck  with  the  first  shot,  and  the  distance 
was  a  hundred  fathoms  and  more."  This 
would  equal  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  precision  of  the  old- 
fashioned  arm.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  fire-tubes  were  then  most 
unwieldy  guns  of  enormous  weight ;  they 
were  rested  on  a  forked  stick,  and  were 
touched  off  with  a  fuse,  at  which  the 
sportsman  had  to  keep  blowing  to  keep  it 
alive.  Rifles,  however,  soon  improved,  and 
a  century  later  matchlocks  were  in  common 
use  for  the  chase.  Sportsmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  more  luxury-loving  and  lazy, 
surrounding  themselves  with  all  kinds  of 
unsportsmanlike  paraphernalia.  Hardly  a 
century  after  Maximilian  had  speared  his  last 
chamois,  the  chase  had  already  degenerated 
to  such  extremes  that  chamois,  after  being 
driven  on  to  ledges  on  the  face  of  per- 
pendicular precipices  from  which  they 
could  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  were 
shot  at  with  howitzers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff!  Such  a  feat  was  performed  by 
Duke  Leopold  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
festivities  which  were  held  in  honour  of  his 
marriage  ;  the  noble  knight,  Hanns  von 
Ferklechen,  who  narrates  the  details,  going 
into  rhapsodies  over  the  skill  exhibited  by 
his  liege  lord  in  directing  the  cannon  ! 

Turning  now  to  modern  days,  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order 
to  understand  the  raison  d'e/re  of  chamois 
drives.     In  the  first  place,  where  men  own 
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one  or   more    large  chamoi>«  preserves,  it  bring   very  good.     Men,    therefore,    who 

woulil    Ik-   impossible    to    keep    down   to  can  ilevote,  say,  only  a  week,  or  perhaps 

reasonable    numbers  the   natural  imrea>e  two,    to    a    certain    preserve    during    the 

were  no  drives  hehl :   for  stalking  this  .shy  shooting     season      have     necessarily    to 

name  is.  e\en   in   tin-    best    stocked    pre-  resort     to     driving,     or     their     preserve 

si-rves,    a    slow    prm  ess,    an    average   ot  wouhl   yet  overstocked,  which  is  as  detri- 

one,  or   at  the   utmost  two,  bucks  a  day  mental  as  is  the  opposite.     Oil  favourably 
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situated  ground,  carefully  guarded  against 
the  inroads  of  poachers,  great  bags  are 
often  made.  Thus  in  the  shoot  of  Prince 
Auersperg,  in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  chamois  are  often 
shot  in  five  or  six  days'  driving  by  the  five 
guns  of  which  the  Prince's  party  usually 
consists.  But  so  extensive  is  this  preserve 
and  favourable  the  lay  of  the  numerous 
glens  that  the  same  ground  is  only  driven 
once  in  ever)-  three  years.  Not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  preserves  exist  where  this  can 
be  done,  and  in  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  can 
such  bags  be  made. 

Another  reason  why,  under  circum- 
stances, driving  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
form  of  sport  will  have  occurred  to  those  of 
my  readers  who  happ>ened  to  peruse  a  pre- 
vious article  on  chamois-shooting  in  these 
pages — namely,  that  chamois-stalking  is, 
after  all,  a  sport  which  only  robust  and 
active  men  of  not  more  than  middle  age  can 
enjoy.  However  green  and  youthful  may 
be  the  heart  that  beats  within  the  breast,  a 
frame  seared  by  years  and  lungs  no  longer 
of  youthful  vigour  are  hardly  adapted  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  incidental  to  the  more  sportsman- 
like pursuit  of  stalking.  While  the  latter 
gives  the  sportsman  undoubtedly  more 
chances  to  distinguish  himself,  there  arc 
plenty  left  in  driving.  The  duffer  at  the 
one  will  be  a  duffer  at  the  other ;  he  will 
manage  to  pick  out  the  wrong  animal 
and  slay  a  doe  instead  of  a  buck — if 
indeed,  his  aim  is  sure  enough  to  bring 
down  anything,  as  the  band  of  frightened 
animals  dashes  past  him  with  a  rattle  of 
stones  and  a  rapidity  of  movement  that  is 
sure  to  fluster  the  nerves  of  the  novice,  the 
rolling  echo  of  his  shots,  reverberating 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  being  a  sad  mockery  of 
the  ineffectuality  of  his  fire. 

I  have  known  instances  of  thirty-one 
shots  being  fired  at  a  drive  and  not  a  single 
chamois  brought  to  book,  and  to  judge  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  excuses  one 
hears  put  forward  to  account  for  misses  at 
chamois  drives,  they  are  very  diminutive 
animals  and  the  amount  of  empty  space 
surrounding  them  is  exceedingly  great ! 

But  let  the  events  of  a  drive  speak  for 
themselves.  Though  the  mountains  of 
Styria  are  not  quite  so  high  as  those  of 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  they  are  famous  for 
the  sport  that  is  annually  enjoyed  on  them. 
The  Wild-Alpe  is  the  name  of  a  preserve 
which,  next  to  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  best  in  the  Alps  of  Styria.  It 
is  very  extensive,  embracing  a  huge  tract  of 
mountain  country  consisting  of  numerous 
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glens,  favourite  retreats  of  the  red  deer,  as 
well  as  of  barren  peaks,  the  playground  of 
chamois.  A  mere  glance  at  it  fills  the 
heart  of  the  sportsman  with  delight.  Its 
owner,  the  noted  Austrian  Jager  and 
explorer  Count  Wilczek,  is  a  sportsman  of 
rare  mettle,  reminding  one  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  doughty  Nimrods  of  old, 
whose  minds  knew  as  little  of  fear  as  their 
bodies  did  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 

A  roomy,  delightfully  picturesque  shoot- 
ing-lodge occupies  a  central  position  in 
the  preserve,  and  from  here  the  Count  and 
his  guests  usually  start  when  stalking  stags 
or  chamois,  while  the  more  outlying  ground 
is  taken  quite  early  or  quite  late  in  the 
season  when  driving  no  longer  militates 
against  the  stalker's  chances  by  disturbing 
the  game,  where  perfect  quiet  is  a  primary 
condition  for  success.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance our  headquarters  are  not  in  the 
shooting  -  lodge,  but  in  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  inn  of  an  Alpine  village  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  outlying  district  which 
it  is  proposed  to  drive.  The  beaters, 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  are  sturdy- 
looking  fellows  from  the  vicinity,  born  to 
the  work  before  them,  i.e.,  climbing.  To 
them  the  good  pay  they  get  is  on  this 
occasion  of  less  consideration  than  usual, 
for  they  love  sport  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  with  the  greatest  interest.  They 
are  mostly  young  men,  and,  were  the 
keepers  not  such  vigilant  guardians,  more 
than  one  of  the  former  would  turn  to  good 
account  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
be  tempted  to  turn  poacher,  for  the  love 
for  chamois-stalking  is  inbred  in  these 
people. 

In  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
drives  lies  the  secret  of  success,  provided 
unfavourable  weather  does  not  mar  at  the 
last  moment  the  carefully  matured  plans. 
As  a  rule,  only  one  drive  is  made  each 
day,  and  as  much  ground  taken  in  as 
the  lay  of  the  land  will  permit.  If  the 
mountains  to  be  driven  consist  of  one  long 
ridge,  and  the  season  is  not  too  advanced, 
the  north  or  shady  flank  will  only  be 
driven,  for  chamois  invariably  frequent, 
except  in  winter,  the  mountain-side  least 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To  prevent 
them,  however,  escaping  across  the  top, 
from  the  shady  to  the  sunny  side,  which, 
when  alarmed,  they  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  doing,  long  lines  supported  on 
sticks  about  three  feet  high,  like  washer- 
women's drying-lines,  are  suspended  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge.  At  intervals 
of  a  few  feet,  square  pieces  of  red  or  blue 
stuff,  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  are  sewn 
on  to  the  line,  and  as  these  flutter  about  in 
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the  breeze  they  effectually  frighten  the 
game  off.  But  for  these  flagged  lines 
a  great  number  of  Abwehrer,  or  men 
stationed  there  to  prevent  the  chamois 
crossing  the  ridge,  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  beaters  have  to  be  on  the  ridge 
very  early,  so  that  often  they  have  to  leave 
the  night  before,  in  order  that  they  can 
surround  the  game  as  soon  as  possible 
after  sunrise.  The  guns,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  not  bestir  themselves,  for  a 
couple  of  carriages  take  the  party  to  the 
bottom  of  the  range  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  that  day's  drive.  Time  passes 
only  too  pleasantly  during  the  seven  or 
eight  miles'  drive,  for  my  host  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  best 
informed  sportsmen  imaginable,  but  his 
knowledge  of  every  minute  detail  relating 
to  the  day's  sport  is  great,  and  he  is  ready 
to  explain  them  to  one.  One  sees  that 
the  planning  of  the  drives  is  not  left,  as  it 
generally  is,  to  the  head  keeper,  but  has 
been  thought  out  by  the  master  himself. 
Bad  weather,  that  bugbear  of  the  Alps, 
where  it  not  only  means  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  but  acts  also  as  a  marplot, 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  spoil  what  is  one 
of  the  Count's  best  beats.  To  realise  how 
completely  the  success  of  the  drive,  with  all 
its  attendant  paraphernalia,  depends  upon 
fine  weather,  the  reader  nr.ist  remember 
that  bad  weather  in  the  mountains  means 
shifting  winds,  which  is  the  thing  most 
dreaded  by  sportsmen ;  for  the  whole 
manojuvre  is  devised  and  organised  on  the 
basis  that  the  usually  prevailing  breeze 
will  blow  steadily  in  the  desired  direction, 
the  game  throughout  the  drive  getting  the 
wind  of  the  beaters,  and  moving  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  posts  where  the  guns  are 
stationed,  and  of  whose  presence  the  breeze 
does  not,  of  course,  give  them  the  slightest 
inkling.  Imagine,  therefore,  what  it  means 
if,  just  as  the  drive  is  to  commence,  the  wind 
chops  round  !  The  guns  arc  in  that  case 
about  the  last  persons  who  will  set  eye 
upon  game.  No  shooting  or  shouting  on 
the  part  of  the  frantic  keepers  and  beaters 
will  succeed  in  turning  a  chamois  and 
force  it  to  fly  in  the  teeth  of  the  tainted 
breeze. 

When  the  carriages  stop,  after  having 
passed  for  the  last  mile  or  so  over  a  narrow 
and  very  rough  mountain  road,  a  group 
of  keepers,  all  dressed  in  their  national 
costume,  headed  by  the  genial  head 
keeper,  await  the  arrival  of  their  master 
and  his  guests.  A  list  of  the  six  or  seven 
guests  who  arc  present  is  rapidly  markeil 
by  the  host,  each  post  having  a  certain 
number,  and    thus    he    designates    each 


guest's  post.  Long  experience  ha 
shown  what  under  ordinary  circumstance 
can  be  expected  at  each.  As  a  rul« 
the  lower  guns  will  get  fewer  shot 
but  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  bi 
bucks,  while  those  stationed  higher  up  o: 
the  mountain  where  the  chamois  usual! 
come  in  bands,  consisting  of  the  younge 
bucks  and  females,  will  be  able  to  fir 
oftener.  If  number  rather  than  quality  i 
the  sportsman's  desire,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  eas 
to  gratify  his  whim,  always  provided  tha 
he  does  not  follow  the  example  of  the  ol 
gentleman  who  got  the  post  under  mc 
known  as  a  capital  "  stand  "  for  old  buck: 
and  who,  though  he  was  an  old  an 
experienced  chamois  -  hunter,  manage 
to  miss  six  bucks  running  at  easy  range 
Sly  old  dogs  these  veteran  bucks  prov 
themselves.  They  have  been  throug 
the  wars  too  often  not  to  know  wha 
all  this  unusual  hubbub  means,  and  a 
soon  as  the  reports  of  the  rifles  warn  thei 
that  danger  lurks  ahead,  they  try  to  stes 
through  the  line  of  guns  as  stealthily  a 
possible.  On  such  occasions  the  younge 
generation  of  chamois  fall  easy  victims  t 
panic,  generally  rushing  in  wild  frigr 
along  the  whole  line  of  guns ;  the  ol 
stagers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fin 
betake  themselves  to  some  point  froi 
which  they  can  overlook  as  much  of  th 
ground  as  possible.  There  they  will  stan 
for  half-an-hour  or  even  more,  taking  i; 
the  scene.  On  one  side  the  breeze  tell 
them  there  arc  human  beings  in  numbers 
above  them,  on  the  sky-line  of  the  jaggei 
knifeback  ridge,  they  see  countless  bio 
and  red  handkerchiefs  fluttering  in  th 
air,  and  in  front  of  them  as  well  as  beloi 
occasional  white  puffs  of  smoke  go  u] 
here  and  there.  And  strangest  of  all 
though  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  shines 
there  is  constant  thunder  in  the  air 
Whither  is  escape  possible?  Why  no 
try  the  favourite  Wechscl  (run  way)  throug] 
the  uppermost  fringe  of  trees,  where  i 
will  be  possible  to  sneak  through  like  « 
roe-deer  that  won't  break  cover?  N< 
puff  of  smoke  has  gone  up  yet  from  tha 
direction,  and  no  angry  peal  of  thunde 
has  issued  from  that  corner!  And  th< 
wily  patriarch  betakes  himself  off  to  it 
cautiously  spying  ahead  and  watchful!; 
peering  over  the  top  of  each  of  thi 
numerous  ridges  he  has  to  cross  after  < 
careful  survey  of  the  ground  beyond.  I 
the  gun  posted  on  this  run  way  is  at  al 
fidgety,  and  does  not  sit  as  motionless  as ; 
statue',  nine  out  of  ten  chances  are  againi 
his  getting  a  shot  at  all,  for  the  hack  wil 
have  seen  him  long  before  the  unconsckm 
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sportsman    is    aware    that    he    is    under  amusement  does  it  afford  one  to  observe 

observation.     Often  have  I  had  a  chance  the  proceedings.    With  one's  glasses  one 

of  observing  these  tactics    of  old   bucks  can  almost  see  the  old  fellow  shake  his 

from    "stands"  where  I   could  overlook  head  and  wink  his  left  eye  as  he  inspects  his 

not  only  the  approaches  to  the  other  posts,  would-be  slayer  from  behind  a  bush  scarce 

but  also  the  men  themselves,  and  much  one  hundred  yards  off,  as  the  latter  fidgets 


a  buck  watching  a  hunter. 
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about  on  his  camp-stool — for  such  con- 
veniences are  by  no  means  unheard  of  on 
such  occasions — or  as  he  raises  his  rifle, 
taking  aim  at  some  imaginary  chamois,  or 
looks  at  his  watch,  or  does  any  one  of  the 
hundred  and  one  things  one  should 
not  do  when  watching  for  chamois. 
An  hour  and  more  have  I  known 
them  stand  with  gaze  rigidly  fixed 
upon  the  unconscious  enemy,  and  then 
slowly  turn  and  make  their  way  quite 
leisurely  to  some  recess  in  the  rocks,  or 
hide  under  the  overhanging  boughs  of 
a  Lttsthai,  where  they  remain  until  the 
beaters  have  passed  them,  often  only  a 
few  yards  oil":  and  then,  when  they  are 
once  behind  tin:  line  of  the  latter,  they 
jump  up  and  rush  off  at  their  best  pace  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  beaters  came, 
as  if  they  instinctively  knew  that  danger 
no  longer  lurks  there. 

But  now  to  the  drive  and  its  incidents. 
Quality  rather  than  number  having  the 
chief  attraction  for  me,  the  old  gentleman 
I  have  already  referred  to,  and  L  got  the 
two  posts  for  old  bucks,  mint.*  being  the 
upper  of  the  two,  some  six  hundred  yards 
of  impassable  rocks  separating  us.  Each 
guest  gets  a  keeper  to  accompany  him  to 
the  post,  and,  where  quick  shooting  is 
necessary,  the  latter  acts  also  as  loader  ; 
but  for  this  service  there  is  but  rarely 
occasion.  His  presence  is,  however,  very 
welcome  for  other  reasons — namely,  to 
settle  any  doubt  in  the  sportsman's  mind 
regarding  the  sex  of  the  approaching 
game.  Only  adult  males  should  be  shot ; 
but  the  difference  between  ordinary  sized 
males  and  females  being  so  infinitesi- 
mal in  the  case  of  chamois,  only  ex- 
pert judges  can  tell  them  asunder, 
and  even  they  make  mistakes,  taking 
an  old  barren  doe  for  a  buck,  and  recog- 
nising their  mistake  only  when  the  animal 
is  lying  dead  before  them.  Sitting  close 
at  the  side  of  his  "  gentleman,"  the  keen- 
eyed  keeper  will,  when  he  has  assured 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  glass  of 
the  sex  of  the  quarry,  answer  the  anxious 
interrogatory  glance  of  the  sportsman  with 
a  quiet  shake  of  the  head  or  a  nod,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  other  shoots,  again, 
where  the  rules  of  vencry  are  not  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  Count  Wilczek's, 
the  novice  is  allowed  to  wreak  his  sweet 
will ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  best  inten- 
tions on  his  part,  ghastly  results  are  now 
and  again  the  consequence.  For  ghastly 
it  must  be  called  when  such  a  novice,  filled 
with  feverish  impatience,  opens  fire  at  the 
first  he  sees,  and  by  dint  of  a  regular 
fusilade  succeeds  in  bringing  down  a  doe 


or  two,   whose    helpless    progeny   is, 
course,  doomed  to  succumb  to  the  ne 
snowstorm. 

As  the  rest  of  the  guns,  the  ho 
included,  occupied  much  higher  posts,  son 
of  which  it  will  take  two  hours  to  reach, 
long  wait  was  my  lot,  but  it  gave  me 
chance  of  having  a  good  chat  with  tl 
keeper,  Ferdl  Miihlbacher  by  name,  wt 
is  quite  a  celebrity  in  his  way.  As  favouri 
gilly  and  personal  attendant  of  the  Com 
he  has  seen  a  good  bit  of  the  world,  fro 
the  North  Pole,  whither  his  master  inaugi 
rated  the  Austrian  North  Pole  Expeditic 
a  score  of  years  ago ;  to  the  Sierras  of  Spa 
and  the  peaks  of  Aosta.  Born  in  a  litt 
chalet  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  this  child  of  tl 
mountains  hail  not  lost  a  whit  of  his  quail 
simple-mindedness,  and  his  remarks  aboi 
the  countries  and  people  he  had  seen  wei 
most  diverting,  for  when  once  the  innai 
shyness  of  all  mountain-bred  people  wi 
overcome,  it  was  easy  to  get  him  1 
talk.  Rarely  have  two  hours  of  waitir 
at  one's  post  passed  so  quickly  and  agre< 
ably  as  on  this  occasion,  and  I  coul 
hardly  believe  my  cars  when  the  far-awi 
sound  of  a  shot,  notifying  the  commena 
ment  of  the  drive,  struck  upon  my  ear  an 
obliged  us  to  break  off  conversation. 

My  post  was  a  typical  "  old  -  buck 
ambush.  Immediately  in  the  foregroun 
was  a  strip  of  moraine  of  loose  stones  an 
boulders  at  a  steep  angle  ;  opposite  wei 
a  few  bushes  of  dwarf  pine,  hiding  froi 
my  view  the  base  of  a  high  cliff  a  coupl 
of  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  About  haU 
way  up  the  perpendicular  face  of  it,  a  tin 
ledge,  inches  in  width,  ran  almost  horizon 
tally  across.  This,  and  a  favourite  rn 
right  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  were  th 
two  approaches  which  the  game  wool 
probably  use.  Both  routes  would  force  til 
beasts  to  cross  the  strip  of  morain 
which  would  give  me  a  safe  shot,  a 
that  the  keeper  was  right  in  calling  i 
"  ein  sehr  schiissiger Stand."  Three hundrei 
yards  higher  up,  where  the  moraine  end© 
and  the  cliff  commenced,  was  station© 
an  Afore  hirr,  lest  the  game  should  tr 
to  take  to  the  rocks  at  that  point.  "An; 
chamois  you  see  on  the  top  of  the  cfii 
must  sooner  or  later  come  here,"  were  tin 
last  words  spoken  by  my  companion  befor 
absolute  silence  had  to  be  observed.  Ai 
hour  or  more  passed,  and  though  the  echt 
of  numerous  shots  come  rolling  back  fron 
a  grand  tier  of  mountains  on  the  far  ski 
of  the  valley  we  were  overlooking,  nothing 
living  came  our  way,  and  the  nape  of  nrj 
neck  began  to  pain  me  from  the  constan 
scanning  of  the  skyline  far  overhead.    1 
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was  just  in  the  act  of  lifting  my  left  hand 
to  give  it  a  rub,  when  I  saw  Ferdl's  left 
eye  close  slowly  and  his  face  assume  a 
rigid  look.  It  was  turned  upwards,  spying 
the  skyline.  He  had  seen  a  chamois — that 
I  knew  instinctively — and,  as  the  first  pre- 
caution to  be  observed  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  to  avoid  any  rapid  movement,  I 
slowly,  very  slowly,  began  to  lift  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  he  was  looking.  Sure 
enough,  there,  right  on  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
I  could  see  the  head  of  the  animal  as  it 
stood  peering  with  craning  neck  down  in 
our  direction.  Hadthcanimalseenus?  We 
were  sitting  with  our  backs  against  a  big 
boulder,  a  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree  hiding 
all  but  the  upper  part  of  our  bodies.  The 
dark  grey  and  green  of  our  clothes  matched 
so  completely  the  tint  of  our  surroundings 
that  we  escaped  observation,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  inspection,  the  chamois, 
followed,  to  my  surprise,  by  two  others — 
for  old  bucks  usually  come  singly — picked 
their  steps  quite  slowly  down  a  sort  of 
gully  leading  to  the  upper  ledge.  When 
they  were  all  three  safely  on  it,  I  saw  that 
the  last  one  carried  the  best  head.  There, 
to  that  corner  yonder,  I  would  let  him  pick 
his  way,  where  I  would  have  him  broad- 
side on,  and  hence  prove  an  easy  shot. 
But  I  had  reckoned  without  the  man 
who  was  guarding  the  upper  escape, 
who  at  this  moment,  instead  of  following 
his  instructions  to  keep  under  cover  till 
they  were  quite  close,  showed  himself  and 
began  to  wave  his  arms  frantically.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  wasn't  much 
repose  left  about  those  three  animals  after 
that ;  they  came  bounding  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  in  a  way 
that  was  truly  wonderful.  No  more  start- 
ling illustration  of  the  almost  incredible 


surefootedness  of  these  animals  could 
have  been  furnished.  Down  and  down 
they  leaped,  taking  advantage  of  every 
minute  crack  or  protrusion ;  now  one 
ahead,  then  again  another,  so  that  it  was 
quite  hard  to  keep  my  eye  upon  the  one  I 
had  selected  as  the  best.  Reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  shoot.  Rising  suddenly  from  my 
seat,  and  aiming  well  forward  at  the  buck, 
now  not  more  than  ninety  yards  off,  he 
turned  head  over  heels  and  went  rolling 
down  the  slope,  fetching  up  against  a  big 
boulder  at  the  foot  with  a  heavy  thud. 
Had  I  been  armed  with  a  double-barrelled 
rifle  I  might  possibly  have  made  a  right 
and  left ;  as  it  was,  I  had  not  time  to 
reload  before  the  two  other  bucks  had 
turned  a  corner  and  were  out  of  sight. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  got  another  chance 
at  a  good  buck  flying  down  the  slope,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  had  almost  run 
down  the  Al/wehrer,  who  this  time  kept 
quiet  until  the  buck  was  quite  close  to 
him.  His  pace  was  terrific,  and  as  the 
distance  was  quite  a  hundred-and-fifty 
yards,  I  had  to  aim  three  feet  in  front  of 
the  animal,  and  even  then  the  ball  was  a 
trifle  too  far  back,  and  really  it  was  more 
of  a  fluke  than  anything  else  that  I  hit  the 
fellow  at  all.  Two  good  bucks  with  two 
good  shots  was  my  record  for  the  day, 
an  average  which,  of  course,  I  could  not 
have  kept  up.  Seventeen  head  all  told  was 
the  total  bag  of  the  drive.  Laid  out  in  a 
long  row  on  the  green  sward  of  a  pine- 
girt  glade  in  th?  forest,  surrounded  by  the 
beaters,  keepers,  and  sportsmen  in  their 
picturesque  dress,  the  Strecke,  as  this  old 
German  custom  is  called,  formed  an  inter- 
esting scene  and  fitting  close  of  the  day's 
chasse. 


A      VOICE      IN      A      MILLION. 
By  CLEMENTINA  BLACK. 


IN  a  small  room  which  partook  of  the 
office,  the  ship-cabin,  and  the  hair- 
dresser's waiting-room  sat  two  men,  who 
eyed  each  other  like  cautious  adversaries. 
The  room  was  within  the  precincts  of  a 
big  opera-playing  theatre,  and  the  grizzled, 
soldierly  elder  of  the  men  was  Felix 
Denafoy,  the  manager — a  man  known 
throughout  Europe  and  America  as  a 
trainer  and  introducer  of  successful  singers. 
The  nationality  of  Denafoy  was  inde- 
terminate ;  in  England  he  was  generally 
taken  for  a  Frenchman  until  he  was  heard 
to  speak  English,  and  in  France  for  an 
Englishman  until  he  was  heard  to  speak 
French.  His  junior,  lean  but  oily, 
belonged  to  a  distincter  type ;  in  no 
country  under  the  sun  could  he  have 
passed  for  anything  but  a  Jew,  and  in  no 
spoken  language  would  his  tongue  have 
failed  to  betray  him.  His  name  was — at 
that  time — Rosenthal ;  it  had  once  been 
more  markedly  tribal,  as  well  as  recognis- 
ably  Polish.  His  calling  might  be  suc- 
cinctly described  as  that  of  an  outside 
broker  in  the  world  of  musical  speculation. 

He  had  been  talking,  as  his  custom  was, 
of  all  sorts  of  trivial  gossip.  Denafoy 
gave  him  the  appropriate  monosyllables, 
and  waited  for  some  sort  of  real  communi- 
cation.   At  last  it  came. 

Rosenthal  leaned  over,  and  laying  his 
hand — a  hand  not  conspicuously  clean — 
upon  the  arm  of  the  manager,  said  im- 
pressively :  "  I  have  found  the  finest  tenor 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  here  in  London." 

Denafoy's  eye  rested  firmly  for  a  moment 
on  his  interlocutor ;  then  he  withdrew  both 
it  and  his  arm. 

"  Englishman  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  care- 
lessly incredulous  lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Talks  English,  anyway,  and  London 
English,  too.  But  a  voice,  mon  cher — voix 
d'ilite,  a  voice  among  millions.  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  heard  him.  Of  course  it 
wants  training.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
chance  for  you." 

"What  are  the  terms?"  asked  the 
manager  briefly.  He  was  well  aware  that 
a  pearl  of  a  tenor  would  not  be  handed  to 
him  for  nothing. 


Mr.  Rosenthal  explained  in  detail.  He 
wanted  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  first 
interview,  and  was  willing  that  this  should 
be  refunded  if  Denafoy  disapproved  of  the 
voice.  Further  payments  were  to  be  made 
when  the  tenor  signed  an  agreement,  and 
when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  The 
terms  were  exorbitant,  but  not  altogether 
preposterous.  After  some  haggling,  a  bar- 
gain was  struck,  and  the  next  afternoon 
fixed  for  the  introduction. 

Denafoy  and  his  secretary  put  them- 
selves into  a  cab,  and  into  the  charge  of 
Rosenthal  and  were  conveyed  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  cab  stopped  at  last  in 
some  unknown  street,  and  the  journey  was 
pursued  on  foot.  They  passed  between 
wharves  and  warehouses,  and  finally  came 
into  a  high,  narrow  street,  with  peeps  of 
water  between  the  houses.  Rosenthal 
stopped  before  a  little  tavem  which  had 
an  overhanging  upper  storey,  and  of  which 
the  nautical  signboard  displayed  the  name, 
H.  Davis. 

"This  is  the  place,"  said  Rosenthal, 
and  they  entered. 

In  the  bar  was  a  red-haired  young 
woman  with  fiery  blue  eyes. 

"Is  Mr.  Davis  in?"  Rosenthal  asked 
her. 

She  looked  the  party  over  sharply,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  little  room  at  the  back. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  long  table  and 
benches,  and  had  an  odd  old  fireplace  with 
a  spit,  and  on  one  of  its  yellow-washed 
walls  a  spirited  little  sketch  in  water- 
colours  of"  a  sailing  ship.  Beyond  the 
broad  low  window  was  a  railed  balcony. 
A  man  leaned  upon  the  rail,  his  back 
towards  them,  his  face  to  the  wide 
Thames  ;  curls  of  blue  smoke  ascended 
from  his  pipe.  The  woman  left  them ; 
they  heard  her  call  "  'Any ! "  and 
saw  the  man  move  and  disappear.  A 
minute  later  he  came  in  at  the  doorway, 
and  was  greeted  effusively  by  Rosenthal. 
He  was  a  good  -  looking  young  fellow, 
short  for  his  breadth — the  tenor,  alas !  is 
so  seldom  tall — and  a  little  heavily  built  as 
to  chest  and  shoulders  ;  his  neck  was 
thick,  too,  though  not  short,  and  his  face, 
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somewhat  short  and  square,  had  deep-cut 
brows  and  a  fine  line  of  contour.  Denafoy, 
eyeing  him,  took  him  to  he  either  Italian 
or  Spanish,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
his  mother  was  Italian  and  his  father 
Welsh.  His  colouring  was  Welsh — black 
hair  and  blur-grey  ryes — but  there  was 
nothing  else  about  him  of  the  wiry,  fiery, 


prodigy's  accent  was  indeed  of  the  mos 
pronounced  London  type. 

Orders  having  been  given  and  his  owi 
beverage  included,  Davis  brought  in  th< 
various  drinking-vcssels,  stood  up  agains 
the  wall,  and  sang  without  further  preface 

His  song  was  one  in  the  curren 
repertory  of  every  street  child  and  ever 


♦'I   HAVE   ForXI)  TJIK   FIXKST  TKXOR   I   KVKR   HKARI)   IN   MY   LIFE.' 


qui' k- spoken  Cambrian.  Face,  manner, 
and  movements  had  an  easy,  happy 
indolence  quite  Italian.  Denafoy  had 
known  it  in  many  singers,  and  had 
remarked  it  for  an  accompaniment  ol 
superb  health. 

Rosenthal  explained,  without  naming 
them,  that  his  friends  hail  come  to  hear 
a  song  or  two. 

"  'Appy  to  oblige,"  said  Davis,  and 
inquired  what  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
take.     The   manager    remarked   that  the 


barrel-organ  :  rhymes  about  "Just  a  song 
at  twilight,"  wedded  to  a  cheap,  lilting, 
haunting  tune.  Before  the  first  line  was 
ended  the  manager's  elbows  were  on  the 
table,  and  his  eyes  on  the  singer's  lips. 
Rosenthal  was  right.  It  was  a  voice 
among  millions,  soft  as  honey,  rich  as 
wine,  absolutely,  beautifully  true,  and  free 
from  any  hint  of  that  excessive  fragile 
delicacy  which  too  often  makes  of  a  tenor 
voice  an  instrument  as  brittle  as  glass. 
This  man's,  with  all  its  exquisite  perfection 
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of  tone,  had  something  full  and  strong  as 
organ  notes  or  as  the  speech  of  Salvini. 
You  felt,  as  you  listened,  that  he  could 
quite  conveniently  go  on  singing  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  as  the  night- 
ingales do  in  their  season. 

He  finished,  and  stood  showing  his 
even  teeth  in  a  broad,  comfortable  smile. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? "  asked 
Rosenthal. 

"No,  no,  not  half  the  truth,"  cried 
Denafoy.  The  payments  being  fixed 
already,  he  could  afford  to  give  way  to  his 
enthusiasm. 

"  Oh,  go  on,  sing  again  !  "  cried  Turner, 
the  young  secretary. 

A  look  of  easy  satisfaction  shone  in  the 
indolent  blue  eyes  of  the  singer.  He 
moved  a  little,  so  as  to  stand  firmly  upon 
both  feet,  and  began  to  sing  "Tom 
Bowling."  The  three  men  listened,  and 
Denafoy  saw  in  his  mind  a  theatre  full  of 
rapt  auditors.  "  Here  is  the  Lohengrin 
we  have  waited  for,"  was  the  thought  in 
his  mind.  What  did  it  matter  that,  in  the 
words  wedded  to  the  beautiful  voice,  Tom 
Bowling  was  declared  to  have  "  gorn 
alorft "  ?  In  such  a  voice  as  Davis's  even 
the  accent  of  Whitechapel  grew  heavenly. 

"  You  agree  to  my  terms  ? "  said 
Rosenthal  to  the  manager. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ! "  the  other  answered. 
He  stood  up  and  advanced  impulsively 
towards  Davis,  who  had  now  sat  down  at 
the  end  of  the  table  and  taken  a  consider- 
able draught  of  the  bitter  ale  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Davis,"  cried  the  manager,  "  do 
you  realise  that  you  possess  a  gold-mine  in 
that  voice  of  yours  ?  " 

The  young  publican  lifted  his  eyes  above 
his  tankard  and  nodded  amiably. 

"  After  two  or  three  years'  training,  your 
voice  would  give  you  a  fortune  that  any 
prince  in  Europe  might  envy." 

"  Oh,"  said  Davis,  not  particularly 
moved. 

Denafoy,  rapid  and  agitated,  proceeded 
to  explain  who  he  was,  and  to  name  the 
salaries  paid  to  leading  tenors. 

"  And  not  one  of  them,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  has  a  voice  like  yours." 

"  I  dessay  not,"  said  Davis  calmly. 
"  I  've  'eard  Sims  Reeves,  and  I  've  'card 
'em  at  the  Savoy  and  the  Gaiety,  and  the 
Sebright  and  the  Cambridge ;  but  I  liked 
my  own  pipe  best." 

He  said  "  loiked  "  and  "  poipe  "  ;  and 
his  voice  in  speaking  was  not  remarkable. 

"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  stand  up  in  the 
biggest  theatre  in  London  and  have  princes 
and  princesses  and  duchesses  and  all 
London  crowding  to  hear  you  ?" 


"  Ye-es,"  was  the  unenthusiastic  answer. 

"Shouldn't  you  like,"  said  Rosenthal, 
"  to  go  down  to  Windsor  by  special  com- 
mand, and  sing  before  the  Queen  ?" 

"  No,  I  shouldn't,"  Davis  answered 
promptly  —  adding,  however :  "  Not  but 
what  I  'm  willing  to  oblige  the  old  lady,  if 
she  wished  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you  understand  the  power 
of  such  a  voice  as  yours,"  Denafoy  began 
again.  "  People  would  almost  worship 
you." 

"  Women,  ladies  —  ladies  of  title," 
Rosenthal  added. 

Davis  grinned  and  nodded. 

"  /  know,"  said  he  placidly.  "  The 
missus  was  a  baker's  daughter,  in  a  big 
way  of  business,  Forest  Gate  way — only 
daughter,  too.  She  was  just  wild — wouldn't 
hear  tell  of  nobody  else ;  and  me  a  pot- 
boy, with  a  widder  mother  as  took  in  shirt- 
finishing.  And  she's  not  the  only  one," 
he  added  reflectively.  He  returned  to  his 
tankard,  emptied  it,  sighed,  and  remarked 
pensively:  "After  all,  you  know,  that  sort 
of  thing  gets  to  be  a  nuisance  to  a  man ; 
and  if  it  came  to  duchesses  and  such-like, 
the  missus  'ud  get  that  raving,  she  'd  tear 
my  eyes  out.  No,  Sir  ;  I  knows  when  I  'm 
well  off,  I  do." 

Denafoy,  not  at  all  dispirited  by  this 
preliminary  coyness,  redoubled  his  per- 
suasions and  heightened  his  colouring. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Davis,  throwing 
an  arm  behind  his  head  and  delighting 
the  eye  of  his  observer  by  the  careless 
grace  of  the  movement,  "  I  've  had  this 
sort  of  thing  before.  You'd  want  me 
to  work?" 

"  In  the  beginning,  for  two  years  ;  and 
you  would  have  a  handsome  allowance  all 
the  time." 

"  Handsome  allowance  be  bio  wed  !  I 
should  have  to  work  like  a  youngster  at 
school,  shouldn't  I,  now,  Mister  ?  " 

"  Only  for  the  time." 

"  And  when  the  two  years  was  over,  I  'd 
have  to  keep  all  on  learning  new  songs, 
whether  I  wanted  to  or  not,  and  make 
reg'lar  engagements,  and  keep  'em, 
shouldn't  I  ?  " 

It  had  to  be  admitted  that  these  require- 
ments could  not  be  entirely  evaded. 

"And  only  eat  and  drink  things  that 
was  good  for  my  voice,  and  keep  certain 
hours,  and  wear  a  white  choker  and  dress 
coats,  and  shave  every  da}1  ?  " 

Rosenthal  here  interposed  on  the  point 
of  costume,  and  waxed  Orientally  eloquent 
as  to  the  attire  of  an  operatic  tenor. 

Davis  heard  him  with  a  face  of  deep 
disgust. 
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"  Fancy  dress  !  "  he  growled.  "  Like  a 
precious  Sanger's  circus !  Thank  you — 
not  me !  " 

He  turned  to  Denafoy.  It  said  some- 
thing for  his  natural  perception  that  his 
tone  towards  Denafoy  was  far  more  serious 
and  civil  than  his  tone  towards  Rosenthal. 


hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  declared  in  a  cheerful  voice  of 
robust  resolution  and  the  most  emphatic  of 
possible  formulas  his  preference  for  dis- 
comforts more  acute  but  less  immediate. 

Denafoy  looked  at  him  and  recognised 
that  the  man  was  in  earnest  and  that  he 


BEFORE  THE  FIRST  LINE  WAS   ENDED  THE   MANAGER'S  ELBOWS   WERE  ON  THE  TABLE, 
AND   HIS   EYES   ON   THE  SINGER'S   LIPS. 


"  It 's  right,  ain't  it,  Mister  ?  " 

Denafoy  nodded.  He  felt  that  these 
points  had  to  be  faced  squarely,  and  that 
denial  or  attempted  palliation  would  be 
worse  than  useless. 

Davis  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
room,  his  face  set  in  grave  consideration. 
Denafoy  watched  him  as  a  player  watches 
the  hand  that  is  about  to  lay  down  the 
decisive  card. 

Davis  stood  still,  facing  them,  thrust  his 


himself  was  defeated.  He  made  no  further 
effort. 

The  young  secretary,  however,  inter- 
posed, almost  tearful.  To  him  the  non- 
publication  of  such  a  voice  seemed  almost 
sacrilegious. 

"Iiut,  Mr.  Davis,"  he  pleaded,  "it  is  a 
duty  you  owe  to  the  world.  Think  of  the 
pleasure  you  would  give  to  other  people. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  people  are  longing 
to  hear  such  singing  as  yours." 
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"  Let  them  come  here,  then,"  said  the 
recalcitrant  tenor.  "  I  'm  always  willing 
to  oblige  in  my  own  'ouse,  and  it's  a 
public.    They  are  all  welcome." 

"Don't  you  feel  what  a  glorious  gift 
you  have  got — what  a  privilege  to  spread 
it  as  far  as  possible  ?  " 

Davis  smiled  a  jovial  smile  of  seniority, 
and  said  he  didn't  hanker  after  no  such 
privilege. 

"But  surely,"  said  Rosenthal,  "you 
would  like  to  have  lots  of  money,  and  be 
run  after,  and  have  your  photo  in  all  the 
shop  windows  ?  " 

"  I  'd  like  lots  of  money  well  enough," 
said  Davis,  "if  it  would  come  of  itself. 
I  don't  know  as  I  care  about  the  other 
things.  No,  Sir,"  turning  again  to  Denafoy, 
"  I'm  not  holding  out  for  more,  don't  you 
think  it.  I'm  going  to  stop  as  I  am. 
Life 's  easy  for  me  here,  and  Fm  suited  ; 
and  the  missus,  she  runs  the  show.  Here 
I  am,  and  here  I  stays,  and  them  as  wants 
to  hear  me  sing  can  just  come  and  hear 
me." 


"  But  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  once  more  before  we  go,  Mr. 
Davis  ? "  said  Denafoy  with  great  polite- 
ness. 

"  Pleasure,"  said  Davis,  and  he  sang  a 
little  negro  song  about  "  Hard  tjmes  come 
again  no  more." 

The  young  secretary's  head  was  bowed 
down  over  the  table  before  it  ended. 
Rosenthal  sat  with  a  broad  smile  of  sheer 
enjoyment.  Denafoy's  eye,  the  eye  of  a 
sentinel  at  his  post,  was  fixed  upon  the 
river,  and  his  face  was  grave  and  set.  The 
song  over,  he  rose,  with  a  few  words  of 
formal  thanks,  and  led  the  way  out. 

As  they  walked  up  the  narrow  street  he 
remarked  :  "  So  I  have  paid  £16  13s.  4d. 
for  each  of  those  three  songs." 

"  They  were  worth  the  price,"  cried 
Turner,  the  enthusiast. 

Rosenthal  discreetly  made  no  observa- 
tion, and  reflected  within  himself  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  would  do 
well  to  pay  for  the  cab  and  say  nothing 
about  it. 
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BY  the  terms  of  the  Delimitation 
Treaty,  signed  last  December,  be- 
tween the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  the  British  Government,  the  country 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  Lake  of 
Nyassa,  and  a  considerable  area  of  territory 
to  the  southward,  is  now  under  the  British 
protection.  The  recent  territorial  arrange- 
ments have  not  affected  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  still,  as  formerly,  at  Zomba 
in  the  Shire1  Highlands,  where  Mr.  H. 
Hamilton  Johnston,  C.B.,  now  represents 
her  Majesty. 

This  recent  acquisition  of  territory  to 
the  Crown,  and,  still  more  recently,  the 
elevation  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Chauncey  Maples  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
East  African  diocese  of  Likoma,  must 
necessarily  evoke  considerable  interest. 
At  any  rate,  these  facts  induced  me  to  call 
on  the  Bishop-designate,  and  I  had  no 
cause  to  regret  my  visit,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  I  obtained 
concerning  this  missionland,  but  because 
I  felt  that  his  Lordship  was  just  the  man 
to  engender  Christian  orthodoxy  and  the 
best  principles  of  civilisation  with  the 
broad  and  unbigoted  trend  which  would 
present  the  objects  of  his  mission  most 
acceptably  to  a  heathen  community.  The 
Bishop  is  so  unegotistical  that  I  am  bound 
to  introduce  him,  or  you  would  learn  little 
about  him. 


The  Rev.  Chauncey  Maples,  very  soon 
after  he  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  joined 
the  Universities'  Mission  and  went  out  to 
Zanzibar,  where  in  September  18*76  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  late  Bishop  Steere. 
On  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  year's  work 
he  left  Zanzibar  practically  for  ever,  to 
take  up  duties  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
mainly  at  Masasi  and  Newala,  in  the 
territory  of  German  East  Africa,  and  not 
far  from  the  confines  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  East  Africa.  In  1884  Bishop 
Smythies  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of 
Zanzibar,  and  two  years  later  Mr.  Maples 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  the  Nyassa  country.  He  has 
held  this  position  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Hornby, 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

"  Who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered 
Lake  Nyassa  ?  "  I  first  asked  the  Bishop, 
for  I  always  like  to  start  ab  initio. 

"  Well,  some  give  Doctor  Livingstone 
the  credit,  others  ascribe  the  same  to  Herr 
Roscher,  an  Austrian,  who  met  his  death  in 
Central  Africa  shortly  after  he  had  sighted 
the  lake.  Any  way,  it  became  known  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  the 
early  fifties." 

"  And  when  do  you  return,  and  by  what 
route  ?  " 

"  About  the  middle  of  July.  I  shall 
start  up  country  from  Lindi  on  the  coast 
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of  the  German  East  African  territory,  and 
a  march  of  six  or  seven  weeks — during 
which  I  shall  visit  my  former  stations, 
especially  Newala — will  bring  me  to  my 
island   home   of   Likoma,   on   the    Lake 


sight  of  the  Portuguese  country.  It  lies 
low,  not  more  than  1500ft.  above  the  sea; 
consequently — since  it  is  so  well  within  the 
Tropics,  i.e.,  at  the  twelfth  degree  of  lati- 
tude— I   cannot  describe  it  as  healthy.*' 


GENKRAL  VIF.W  IN   LIKOMA. 


Nyassa.  It  is  only  six  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  dominions,  but  this  island  and 
that  of  Chizmulu  are  included  by  the  treaty 
under  the  British  Protectorate.  As  to 
Likoma  itself,  five  sixths  of  it  are  abso- 
lutely the  property  of  the  Universities' 
Mission.  You  may  get  to  Likoma  by 
another  route  if  you  like — namely,  via  the 
Zambesi  River  to  a  point  where  the  Shire 
is  an  influent.  This  river  is  not  navigable 
all  the  way  to  the  Nyassa  Lake,  however. 
You  will  have  to  ascend  the  highlands 
where  Blantyre  is  situated,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  river  above  the  rapids.  Once 
arrived  at  the  Lake,  you  may  get  a  passage 
in  one  of  ILM.  gun-boats,  or  get  trans- 
ported more  probably  by  the  Charles 
Janson,  a  steam -boat  named  after  a 
former  and  highly  revered  missionary  who 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mission." 

"  You  interest  me  very  much  ;  tell  me, 
please,  all  about  your  station  ?  " 

"Well,  Likoma  is  an  island  of  twelve 
square  miles'  extent — about  five  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broad — within 


Dr.  Maples  observed  with  a  smile  :  "  How* 
ever,  I  have  managed  to  get  along  fairly 
well  in  spite  of  several  bouts  of  the  fever, 
which  in  former  times  have  confined  me  to 
my  bed  for  long  periods,  but  from  which  I 
rarely  suffer  now.  Fortunately,  we  have 
on  the  east  coast  the  mountainous  country 
of  Yao-Land,  and  this  photograph  of 
Unangu  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
contour  of  the  country  in  that  district, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Likoma. 
This  country  of  Yao-Land  presents  features 
of  a  naturally  fortified  character.  Here  on 
the  side  of  this  double-humped  mountain 
you  will  note  the  thickness  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a 
young  doctor  accompanying  me  back.  He 
had  been  invalided  home,  and  will  now,  on 
his  return,  I  am  sure  do  good  service  in 
this  healthier  locality,  where,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Portuguese  territory,  we  are 
making  some  new  departures.  Indeed, 
the  mainland  stations  are  most  thriving  at 
the  present  time,  and  give  hope  of  the 
most  satisfactory  results." 

"Of    course,     your    long    experience 
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among  the  natives  must  be  most  valuable," 
I  remarked. 

"  I  hope  so.  To  gauge  native  feeling  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  It  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  gain  the  confidence 
even  of  the  people.  I  should  like  to  say 
this :  that  the  chiefs  have  been  most 
obliging  in  generally  granting  us  leave  to 
address  their  subjects,  whom  we  have 
found  to  be  very  intelligent,  docile,  and 
faithful." 

"  You  have  had  to  contend  against  a 
great  deal  of  superstitious  feeling,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  so  deep-seated  that  it 
is  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  natives  hold 
a  distinct  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  directly 
responsible  to  Him.  Their  dominant 
feeling   is  due    to  what  we  should  call 


they  exercise  any  amount  of  investigation. 
'Ula,'  again,  takes  the  place  of  our  trial  by 
jury.  Misfortunes  and  disasters  are  very 
generally  ascribed  to  '  ufiti.'  Some  tests 
for  detecting  the  '  ufiti '  take  singular 
forms.  For  instance,  a  skin  of  an  animal 
is  filled  with  gruesome  objects ;  then  this 
is  held  up  and  shaken,  and  according  as 
it  falls  to  this  side  or  the  other,  so  it  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  individual  or  the 
hut  where  the  perpetrator  or  instigator  of 
this  or  that  calamity  resides.  Another 
4  ula '  test  resembles  a  baby's  rattle  pro- 
vided with  leathern  tags,  and  is  used  in 
similar  fashion." 

"  Do  they  practise  any  trial  by  ordeal  as 
our  forefathers  used  to  do  ?  " 

"  Indeed  they  do.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  having  been  accused 
of  a  breach  of  her  marital  obligations  and 
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'  witchcraft,'  or,  as  they  designate  it, 
•ufiti.'  Everything,  death  included,  is 
ascribed  to  this  agency,  and  to  scent  out 
the  practisers  of  this  malevolent  influence 


vows,  she  would  be  subjected — frequently 
she  herself  would  appeal — to  the  test  of 
the  ordeal  by  poison.  She  is  not  required 
to  swallow  it  herself,  but  she  has  to  abide 
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by  the  result  of  its  administration  to  a      piece  of  work  which  does  me  very  littl 

fowl.     If  the  bird  dies,  the  woman  is  held      credit,  I  fear." 

to  be   guilty,  but   if    it  only  vomits,  the  "  Have  you  ever  been  in  peril  of  you 

accused  is  entirely  exculpated."  life  t  " 

"To  what  race' does  this  people  belong,  "  You  mean  as  regards  actual  violence 

Dr.  Maples  ?  "  Oh,  yes,  more  than  once,"  he  replied  quit 

"  To  the  race  now  known  as  Bantus,  to      nonchalantly.      "  Especially     when      th 

which  belong  also  the  Zulus,  the  Congo      Mangwangwara  braves  swooped  down  01 

our  Masasi  Statioi 
in  1882.  I  wa 
mercifully  pre 
served.  Hearinj 
that  they  wer 
about  to  make  1 
raid  on  us,  I  se 
out  with  others  t< 
meet  them  t» 
parley,  but  wi 
missed  them  01 
the  march,  ant 
only  touched  01 
their  rear-  guan 
or  scouts.  Then 
on  retracing  00 
steps  and  seeinj 
the  smoke  of  thri 
incendiarism  1 
Masasi,  we  de 
termined  to  tr 
and  reach  Newah 
where  we  ea 
pected  to  met 
the  bulk  of  th 
fugitives  froi 
Masasi.  Afte 
frightful  priva 
tions  we  did  so 
and  there  I  w* 
enabled  to  re 
cover  from  tfai 
effects  of  a  seven 
strain  I  had  sns 
tained,  and  nrj 
health  generally 
which  latter  was 
much  amelioratec 

THE   INTERIOR   OF  THE  CHURCH   AT  LIKOMA.  by      hearing      thai 

my  mission  peopli 
tribes,  and  those  inhabiting  Bcchuana-  had  suffered  less  harm  than  I  had  ex- 
land,  Mashonaland,  and  Matabcleland —  pected.  The  chief  Matola  was  mosi 
in  fact,  all  the  peoples  south  of  the  considerate  to  me,  and  generally  showed 
Equator,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bush-  me  great  kindness.  Ultimately  the  Mang- 
men  and  the  Hottentots."  wangwaras  withdrew.     The  whole  station 

"  You  speak  more  than  one  dialect,  I  was  within  an  ace  of  being  destroyed,  and 

suppose  ?  "  only  non-resistance,  in  our  absence,  saved 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  Bishop  replied,  in  a  tone  it.     I  had  a  near  chance,  too,  when  I  wai 

as  if  doing   so   were   a   mere   matter    of  charged  by  a  '  rogue '  elephant  on  one  oi 

course.     "  I  speak  three  distinct  dialects.  my  hunting  expeditions." 
I  compiled  a  grammar  and  a  vocabulary  of  "  By-thc-way,  that  reminds  me  to  ask 

another    as    well — namely,    Makua  ;    and  you  about  the  game  of  the  country  ? " 
fifteen  years  ago  I  translated  the  Gospel  of  "On   the   island    itself   we   have   little 

St.  Matthew  into  the  Yao   language — a  animal  life  beyond  cattle  and  goats,  but 
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on  the  mainland  there  are  plenty  of  lions 
and  leopards,  a  few  elephants,  scores  of 
antelopes,  and  a  plethora  of  snakes." 

"  How  do  you  occupy  yourselves  in 
Likoma  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  get  up  at  six,  and  we  cele- 
brate Holy  Communion  on  some  days  of 
the  week,  and  at  others,  morning  service 
at  6.30.  Breakfast  is  at  seven.  From 
eight  to  twelve  we  attend  to  the  school, 
take  classes  for  adults,  superintend  the 
printing-house,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no 
small  source  of  pride  that  the  first  telegram 
sent  from  Blantyre  to  Fort  Salisbury  was 
dispatched  by  an  operator  trained  in  our 


so  that  we  have  to  depend  on  tinned 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

"  But  on  what  do  the  native  people 
live  ?  " 

"  They  grind  into  flour  the  root  of  the 
cassava,  the  chestnut-like  root  of  a  herb- 
aceous plant,  which  forms  a  porridge  of  a 
starchy  and  glutinous  consistency,  and 
which  they  cat  to  the  accompaniment  of 
dried  '  usipa,'  a  fish  from  the  Lake  some- 
thing like  whitebait,  and  of  a  bitter  taste. 
The  natives  are  great  fishermen.  The 
largest  variety  of  fish  they  catch  are  scale- 
less,  somewhat  resembling  cat-fish,  which 
have    large    flat   heads,    and    require    an 


A   SLAVE-DHOW  CAPTURED  ON   LAKE   NVASSA. 


schools,  and  afterwards  instructed  in  tele- 
graphy by  one  of  the  Sikhs.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  we  all  enjoy  a  siesta. 
Of  course,  with  the  sudden  advent  of  night 
in  the  Tropics,  we  go  tolerably  early  to 
bed." 

"  On  what  do  you  subsist  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  provide  a  very  extended 
menu.  Fowls  form  the  chief  staple  food. 
They  cost  only  threepence  a-piece,  and 
are  paid  for,  like  most  other  things,  in 
barter  goods.  A  fowl  fetches  a  cubit  or 
'  hand '  of  coarse  American  cotton  cloth, 
measured  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow.  A 
needle  purchases  three  eggs,  while  salt 
and  beads  are  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities. The  dearest  article  is  bread 
made  from  English  flour,  which  costs  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  loaf,  or  an  ex- 
change to  that  amount.  We  are  particularly 
deficient  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  bananas 
being  our  almost  sole  native  production, 
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acquired  taste  to  be  enjoyed.  Fish  like 
mullet  and  bass  also  abound.  Their  goats, 
which  are  innumerable,  supply  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk,  but  arc  generally  kept  by 
their  owners  in  order  that  they  may  have 
something  wherewith  to  pay  off  their 
debts.  It  may  amuse  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  part  of  my  major-domo  'Charley' 
Nasibu's  duties  is  to  test  the  morning 
milk  to  see  that  it  is  not  adulterated  with 
water." 

"  Now,  as  to  drink,  do  the  natives  belong 
to  the  Blue  Ribbon  League  ?  " 

"  Not  entirely.  They  manufacture 
a  species  of  beer  called  '  pombi,'  or 
'  moa,'  from  Kaffir  corn,  or  from  Indian 
maize." 

"  How  about  the  slave  trade,  Bishop  ?" 

"  It  is,  I  think,  on  the  way  to  be  entirely 
suppressed.      This  photograph  represents  " 
one  of  the  last  dhows  on  Lake  Nyassa  which 
were  captured  by  her  Majesty's  gun-boats, 
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Hfi'l  .iff'fward*  i  oufiM  :i\i-i\  in  the  middle 
ol  l.i-i  yi-,tt.  I'oriiirrly  I  In*  slave  trade 
MrtK  i.mifMiil.  ImiI  tlijifik-t  to  lirilisti  inter* 
lu'ii"',  iiiiiiiy  lintidii'd-t  of  slaven  have 
In  «h  lil><  i,ii<  <|,  dtid  an-  domif  li-d  in 
/.iii/ib.ii  it--.  lf«  null,  while  our  missions 
li.i  i  l.d'.i  n  '  h.iij/e  ol  iiol  a  few  of 
tin  in,    •nlulhi  •md    young    people    ol    liotli 

HI  VI  ■ 

"  ll  mi  not  .ill  ol  ii 'i  who  i mill]  or  would 
jm\i  ii|i  inn  hvr'i  lo  tin-  good  work  you 
llinli  H.il-.i  ll    r;    to   lie   liopril    that    tin* 

Huh    li     |*i  ujilr     iripulith,    lightening    yolir 


labours  by  encouragement  and  by  sub 
scribing  the  absolutely  necessary  funds?" 
•'  Fortunately  we  have  many  friends  wh 
help  us  materially.  If  you  can  influenc 
any  of  your  cm/rites  to  send  us  newspapei 
ami  magazines  to  instruct  and  amuse  us  i 
our  distant  home  we  should  be  very  grate 
I'ul,  while  we  should  feel  that  we  were  n< 
altogether  overlooked.  Do  you  know  tru 
we  have  actually  a  parcel-post  at  Blantyi 
at  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  pound 
No  parcel,  however,  must  exceed  seve 
pounds."  T.  H.  L. 
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By  D.   ROLLESTON. 


"I    "  ARLY    in    July    1851    the   America 
\^     sailed  from  New  York,  and  reached 

Havre  twenty-one  days  after  her  departure. 

As  soon  as  she  was  put  into  racing  trim 

she  sailed  for  Cowes,  and  took  part  in  the 

International    Regatta    on    Aug.    22    for 

the  Royal  Yacht 

Squadron    Cup, 

valued    at    one 

hundred 

guineas,    which 

she  won.    It  has 

been  said  that  if 

the    conditions 

of  the  race  had 

been    enforced 

she   would    not 

have  won ;    her 

failure   to   go 

round   the  Nab 

light  was   suffi- 
cient   to     have 

disqualified  her, 

but    she    was 

treated     gener- 
ously.   The  cup 

thus     won      by 

the  America  was 

presented  to  the 

New     York 

Yacht  Club,  to 

be  sailed  for  by 

yachts    of  all 

nations,    and 

is   called    the 

America  Cup. 

Never       before  Representative  oj  the  " 

has  a  yacht  race 

excited  so  much  interest  as  that  sailed  for 
this  cup  during  last  'September.  Since 
the  cup  was  won  by  the  America  in  1851  it 
has  been  sixteen  times  challenged  from  the 
English  side,  and  although  the  actual 
value  of  the  cup  if  melted  down  would 
be  only  about  seven  sovereigns,  yet  it  has 
cost  challengers  and  defenders  almost  half 
a  million  sterling. 

With  each  challenge  the  interest  in  the 
contest  appears  to  increase,  until  the 
recent  excitement  in  both  countries  has 


exceeded  all  previous  experiences.  The 
great  cost  of  building  vessels  strong  enough 
to  cross  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  yet  fit  to 
race,  has  called  forth  exceptional  displays 
of  ship-building  science.  The  advantage 
must   be  with  the  defending   vessel,  and 

more  particu- 
larly when  that 
is  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  as  the 
lighter  winds 
prevailing  in  the 
West  allow  of  a 
defender  being 
built  with  more 
regard  to  racing 
speed  than  to 
ocean  sailing. 
The  position  of 
the  yachtsmen 
owning  the 
challenging 
vessel,  compris- 
ing as  they  did 
some  of  the  best 
known  names 
in  the  sporting 
world,  and  the 
international 
character  of  the 
contest,  com- 
bined to  make 
it,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous 
yacht  race  of 
the  century. 

Favourable 
weather  with 
light  breezes  was  experienced  on  Sept.  7, 
the  date  appointed  for  the  first  of  the  series 
of  races  arranged  between  Lord  Dunraven's 
Valkyrie  III.  and  Mr.  Iselin's  Defender,  in 
whose  names  respectively  the  vessels  were 
entered.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to 
build  yachts  capable  of  securing  the  Inter- 
national Challenge  Cup,  and  the  Valkyrie 
was  sailed  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  quickly  fitted  for  racing,  her  spread 
of  sail  exceeding  12,500  square  feet  of 
canvas.    Great  was  the  interest  to  see  the 


MR.   C   OLIVER    ISEI.IN, 

Defender  "  Syndicate. 
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contest  betweon  the  two  racing  yachts,  in 
which  had  been  concentrated  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  two  continents.  Boats, 
large  and  small,  assembled,  and  left  their 
berths  between  nine  and  half-past,  and 
then  the  procession  down  the  harbour 
began.  In  the  bay  the  white-winged 
champions  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to 


steamers,  etc.,  crowded  round  the  starting- 
point  in  a  not  altogether  sportsmanlike 
manner. 

The  first  day's  course  was  to  and  round 
a  flag  fifteen  miles  out  and  back.  The 
Valkyrie  was  ahead  the  first  fifteen  miles  till 
about  fifty  minutes  past  one,  when  she  tried 
to  cross  the  Defender's  bows  and  failed.  The 


THE   EARI.   OF   DUNRAVEN. 


be  off,  and  towards  the  place  where  they 
floated  all  prows  were  turned.  Excursion- 
boats  black  with  passengers  and  swaying 
under  their  load  of  overcrowded  humanity, 
steam  and  sailing  yachts  with  merry  parties 
on  board,  little  craft  and  large  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape  and  size,  and  everything  that 
could  sail  moved  near  the  competitors  ; 
and  scattered  thickly  along  the  line  were 
the  boats  of  the  patrol,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  guard  and  prevent  interference 
with  the  competing  yachts  ;  but  in  the 
excitement  both  patrol-boats  and  excursion  - 


De fender  then  got  the  lead,  and  passed  the 
outer  mark  first,  and  was  greeted  with  a 
concert  of  steam-whistles. 

Hundreds  of  vessels  crowded  round  the 
Valkyrie  as  the  Defender  got  ahead,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  long-horned  crescent 
round  her,  and  some  crossed  her  bows, 
regardless  of  the  race.  The  decks  of  the 
steamers  were  black  with  people,  who  stood 
tier  upon  tier  on  the  side  towards  the  racers, 
causing  the  boats  to  lean  in  a  way  which 
appeared  to  be  most  dangerous.  Faster 
and  faster  turned  the  wheels  of  the  great 
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steamers,  that  raced  on  to  place  themselves 
in  readiness  for  the  finish — while  the 
\ 'alkyrie  was  smothered  in  their  wash — and 
formed  once  more  into  a  long  -  armed 
crescent,  or  horse-shoe,  and  as  the  Defender 
reached  her  goal,  with  one  accord  the  vast 
throng  cheered,  the  steam-whistles  bellowed 
and  screamed,  cannons  were  fired,  and 
bands  struck  up  the  American  national  air. 
The  next  race  of  the  series  between  the 
Valkyrie   and  the  Defender  was  fixed  for 


starting,  Defender  was  accidentally  fouled 
by  VaJkytie  III.  and  deprived  of  her  top- 
mast shrouds  on  the  starboard  side,  upon 
which  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  protest,  as  the 
topmast  appeared  to  be  strained,  and  she 
could  not  risk  her  jib  topsail  upon  it.  She 
was  sailed  by  Captain  Haft",  and  Valkyrie  III. 
by  Captain  Cranfield.  The  latter  soon  got 
the  lead,  and  kept  it,  finishing  the  course, 
however,  in  3  hours  55  min.  9  sec,  which 
was  48  sec.  less  than  Defender.    The  protest 


RACE   FOR  THE  AMERICA   CUT»,   SEPTEMBER  ? 


Vulkjrie. 
"DEFENDER"   ROl'NWXU   THE   Ol'TER   MARK. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  10.  It  took  place  over  a 
triangular  course  from  Sandy  Hook  light- 
ship. The  yachts  had  been  previously 
re-measured,  with  the  result  of  adding  two 
seconds  to  the  time  allowance  of  the 
Defender.  The  course  was  drawn  from 
Sandy  Hook  ten  miles  to  two  marked 
points  seaward,  north-east  and  north-west ; 
there  was  a  light,  variable,  south-westerly 
breeze,  but  some  mist,  and  a  comparatively 
smooth  sea.  The  race  was  not  much 
obstructed  this  time  by  steamers,  the. 
number  of  which  was  only  about  one-third 
of  those  assembled  on  the  first  dav.    At 


of  the  latter  against  this  race  was  decided 
by  the  Racing  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  sustaining  the  protest  made  by 
the  Defender. 

Of  the  third  race  the  sporting  world  will 
appreciate  Lord  Dunraven's  sportsmanlike 
and  courteous  action  in  crossing  the  line 
in  order  to  make  a  race,  after  what  had 
previously  occurred.  The  two  yachts  were 
again  accompanied  to  the  starting-point 
by  a  great  crowd  of  steamers.  At  11.20  a.m. 
both  yachts  set  off,  the  Defender  being 
first  over  the  line.  Immediately  after- 
wards  the    Valkyrie  returned  and  hoisted 
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a  flag  indicating  that  she  surrendered  the 
race.  And  thus  ended  an  unsatisfactory 
contest. 

The  City  of  Lowell,  from  the  decks  of 
which  I  viewed  the  first  race,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  of  the  Sound  steamers, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  carrying  3000 
passengers,  and  of  steaming  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  reported  that  a  race 
between  this  vessel  and  the  Richard  Peck 
would  take  place  to  and  from  the  scene 
of  action.  This,  however,  was  forbidden 
by  the  authorities.  But  on  the  journey 
homeward  it  became  apparent  that  the 
City  of  Lowell  was  disposed  to  race  all 
comers,  and  to  yield  her  berth  to  none. 
Coming  up  the  river  one  of  the  patrol- 
yachts,  the  Orienta,  was  steaming  along- 
side, and  drawing  closer  and  closer,  when 
suddenly  she  appeared  to  port  her  helm  and 


make  straight  for  the  City  of  Lowell.  The 
crowds  of  passengers  on  this  steamer  were 
terror-stricken,  as  to  be  struck  broadside  by 
a  large  steam-yacht  going  full  speed  would 
probably  mean  the  loss  of  the  large  vessel 
carrying  them.  Happily,  however,  the 
speed  of  the  City  of  Lowell  was  so  great 
that  she  very  nearly  cleared  the  Orienta — 
whose  bowsprit  swept  the  aft  portion  of 
the  lower  deck,  broke  two  stanchions 
supporting  the  deck  above,  and,  finally, 
snapped  off  short  against  a  third.  The 
Orienta  then  fell  rapidly  astern,  and  so  we 
escaped  what  might  have  been  an  accident 
of  a  dreadful  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  Defender  will  cross  the 
sea  to  compete  in  British  waters  next 
season.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
leading  yachtsmen  will  be  on  the  alert 
and  make  preparations  to  meet  her. 
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AN    ALTARPIECE    OF    L'ORTOLANO'S. 


By  GRANT    ALLEN. 


THE  Fcrrarese  Room  at  the  National 
Gallery  is  not  by  any  means  popular, 
but  in  it  you  will  find  more  than  one 
striking  work,  among  them  a  certain  big 
picture  of  L'Ortolano's,  which  has  long 
passed  as  that  dubious  painter's  master- 
piece. Dubious,  I  say,  because  there  are 
those  who  deny  the  very  existence  of  any 
such  artist,  regarding  the  dainty  Ferrarese 
master  as  a  sort  of  Italian  Mrs.  Harris, 
to  whom  works  by  Garofalo  and  other 
painters  have  been  falsely  attributed.  On 
the  other  hand,  critics  are  not  wanting 
who  exactly  turn  the  tables  by  discovering 
the  authentic  handicraft  of  L'Ortolano 
himself  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Nativity  in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome, 
long  regarded  as  the  favourite  child  of 
Garofalo's  pencil.  Happily  I  am  not 
called  upon  here  to  decide  where  doctors 
disagree  ;  I  leave  such  abstruse  questions 
of  authenticity  and  genuineness  to  the  five 
hundred  connoisseurs  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  Signor  Morelli,  who  can 
infallibly  decide  by  the  tip  of  a  thumb-nail 
or  the  twist  of  a  left  foot  whether  a  given 
work  is  a  late  Pinturicchio  or  a  youthful 
Lo  Spagno.  I  will  but  venture  to  say  that 
the  curious  in  such  matters  may  look  on 
the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  itself  at 
the  Madonna  with  St.  William  and  St. 
Francis,  ascribed  to  Garofalo,  and  then  at 
the  St.  Sebastian,  with  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Demetrius,  ascribed  to  L'Ortolano ;  after 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  think  those 
two  pictures  could  have  been  painted  by 
one  and  the  same  artist.  Whatever  else 
they  do,  I  am  sure  they  must  admire  the 
Delphic  ambiguity  with  which  I  refuse  to 
commit  myself  too  rashly  to  either  opinion. 
I  have  an  idea  of  my  own,  I  will  admit,  but 
1  leave  it  to  the  wise  and  prudent  to  infer  it. 
Giambattista  Benvenuti,  called  L'Orto- 
lano, or  the  Gardener,  from  his  father's 
occupation,  was  a  Ferrarese  painter  of  the 
school  of  Panetti,  who  died  (if  he  ever 
lived)  somewhere  about  the  year  1525. 
He  was  thus,  approximately,  a  con- 
temporary   of    Raphael's ;    anil    he    did 


in  his  modest  way  for  the  art  of  Fer 
something  like  what  the  great   Urb 
"  pricked  on  by  your  Popes  and  E 
did  at  Rome  and   Florence  for  the  a 
Umbria.      The    few   pictures   confic 
ascribed  to  him  in  what   p;       s  for 
native  town,  Ferrara,  might  be  io< 
as  the  handicraft  of  a  somewhat 
follower  of  Garofalo ;    but   the   b 
altarpiece  in  the  National  Gallery 
seem   to  bespeak   a    far    more    jx 
draughtsman  and  able  colourist.  It  a 
for  many  years  the  high  altar  of  tl 
church  of  Bondeno,   near  Ferra 
which  it  was  removed  in  1844.  I  am 
to  consider  it  now  as  a  picture  j 
without  further  reference  to  its  pr 
atical  authorship. 

The  work  as  a  whole,  regarded 
light,  stands  confessed  at  once  on 
face  as  a  votive  plague-offering.     Ar 
time  or  other  in  the  early  sixteenth  ■ 
that  recurrent  terror  of  the  entire  1% 
coast  of  Italy  must  have  laid  its 
hand  on  lordly  Ferrara  and  the 
ing    villages.     I    suspect    the 
pestilence  in  question  may  have 
terrible  visitation  of  151 1,  which 
Giorgione  among  its  victims  at  < 
for    this    picture     distinctly 
influence  of   Raphael,  especially 
noble  figure  of  St.  Demetrius  on  t 
and  the  one  apparent  fact  which  * 
seem  to  possess  about  the  probl. 
L'Ortolano  is  a  note  in   his  <      1 
writing   inserted   in   a   book   01 
after  Raphael  and  Bagnacavallo,  1 
says  he  made  while  studying  at 
in  1 5 1 2  and  1 5 1 3.     I  conjecture,  t 
that  in  the  year  1 5 1 1 ,  when        1 
was  raging  at  Venice  and  elsew 
wealthy  country  gentleman  or  1 
Bondeno    vowed    an    altarpiece 
Sebastian    in    the  village  church, 
and    the   other    great    plaj 
Rocco,  would  intercede  for  the  u 
household  in  the  court  of  heaven,     j 
saints,  I  conclude,  were  gracii         ]     a 
to  accede  to  this  request :  ana  1 
loyally  fulfilled  his  part   of 
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ST.  SEBASTIAN,    WITH   ST.  ROCH   AND  ST.  DEMETRIUS.— BY   L'ORTOLANO. 
In  (he  Xaiional  Gallery. 
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He  commissioned  L'Ortolano  for  an  altar- 
piece,  as  per  agreement,  in  the  latest  style 
of  art  then  fashionable  at  Rome ;  and 
L'Ortolano,  I  take  it,  went  over  in  turn  to 
Bologna,  there  to  study  that  latest  style  as 
then  exhibited  in  the  various  works  of 
Raphael  and  his  pupils  just  lately  imported. 
If  this  nice  little  theory  of  mine  is  not 
exactly  certain,  it  at  least  fits  in  remarkably 
well  with  the  known  facts  of  history. 

Most  similar  altarpieces,  presented  as 
thank  -  offerings,  have  for  their  central 
figure  a  Madonna  della  Misericordia, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  protecting 
plague-saints.  But  sometimes  some  other 
important  patron  holds  the  place  of 
honour,  enthroned  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  famous  Titian  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  known  to 
have  been  painted  in  commemoration  of 
this  very  plague,  in  which  Giorgione 
perished.  The  central  throne  is  there 
occupied  by  St.  Mark — that  chief  helper 
of  Venice — flanked  by  these  very  plague- 
saints,  Sebastian  and  Roch,  and  by  the 
holy  doctors,  Cosmo  and  Damian.  It 
indicates,  in  fact,  Venice  saved  from 
pestilence  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  aid  of  her  saintly  and  medical 
assistants.  Here,  in  our  L'Ortolano,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  place  of  honour  is 
conceded  to  St.  Sebastian  himself,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  vow  thus  solved  was 
in  the  first  instance  addressed  by  the 
unknown  donor. 

The  arrow-smitten  martyr  stands  bound 
to  the  broken  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  in  so 
many  other  pictures  in  our  Gallery  or  else- 
where. It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to 
compare  the  various  Sebastians  of  our  own 
collection,  from  the  dainty  page  or  nude 
boy  by  Crivclli  to  the  writhing  model  tied 
to  a  raised  stump  in  the  contortion-loving 
Pollajuolo.  Most  of  them  preserve  more 
or  less  the  primitive  feature  of  the  victim 
tied  to  the  wooden  stump  or  stake,  which 
is  far  older  and  far  more  widely  spread 
than  Christianity.  The  truth  is  that  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  legend  of  Sebastian, 
as  commonly  narrated,  come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  early  cult  of  the  universal 
plague-god,  call  him  Apollo  or  what 
you  will ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  scene  of  his  reputed  martyrdom 
at  Rome  was  the  Gardens  of  Adonis.  At 
any  rate,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  martyr  of  the  arrows 
became  the  great  patron  saint  invoked 
against  the  plague  ;  and  as  the  Adriatic 
was  always  much  exposed  to  that  scourge, 
he  naturally  forms  a  most  frequent  figure 
in  the   votive   pictures   of  the    Venetian, 


Ferrarese,  and  Bolognese  schools.  Indeed, 
a  tablet  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  at  Rome,  standing  beside  a  mosaic 
of  the  seventh  century,  tells  how  in  the 
year  680  a  severe  pestilence  invaded  the 
Eternal  City,  which  could  not  be  dispelled 
till  an  altar  was  erected  in  that  very  church 
to  Sebastian  the  martyr;  "which  thing 
being  done,  the  pestilence,  as  if  driven 
back  by  hand,  was  commanded  to  cease 
forthwith  from  its  ravages."  From  that 
day  forward,  St.  Sebastian  became  the 
recognised  resort  of  the  plague-stricken 
or  the  terror-stricken. 

L'Ortolano's  exquisite  figure  of  the 
wounded  saint  is  not  unworthy  to  compare 
with  Francia's  lovely  embodiment  of  the 
same  conception  in  the  still  finer  altar- 
piece  which  hangs  close  beside  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  arms  is  particularly  striking, 
and  shows  the  increasing  freedom  of 
drawing  of  the  later  Renaissance.  One 
feels  sure  that  those  arms  were  sug- 
gested by  a  study  of  Raphael.  The 
beautiful  nude  figure,  one  of  the  very  few 
which  Catholic  piety  permitted  itself, 
always  eagerly  seized  upon  on  that  account 
by  the  painters,  approaches  in  some  degree 
the  exquisite  and  unrivalled  Sodoma  of 
the  Uffizi.  The  crossbow  with  which  the 
Saint  has  been  shot  lies  idly  at  his  feet, 
his  countenance  wears  an  expression  of 
more  pain  and  less  resignation  than  was 
usual  in  an  age  of  more  frankly  miraculous 
martyrdoms.  Compare  the  various  faces 
of  Sebastians  in  the  Gallery  for  yourself, 
and  you  will  see  they  represent  on  the 
whole  a  conventional  type  which  was* 
seldom  varied,  save  by  innovators  like 
Pollajuolo,  or  exceedingly  individualistic 
artists  like  Crivelli. 

Still  more  markedly  is  this  adherence  to 
type  observable  with  our  second  patron, 
St.  Roch,  or  San  Rocco,  who  stands  look- 
ing upward  with  eyes  of  resignation  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  picture.  For  St.  Roch 
of  Montpelier  is  a  far  later  and ' doubtless 
quite  historical  saint,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  care  of  the  plague  -  stricken,  and 
himself  was  smitten  by  the  terrible  disease 
whose  ravages  he  had  attempted  to  alleviate 
for  others.  He  is  generally  represented 
with  his  pilgrim's  staff,  his  scrip,  and  his 
water-bottle,  which  last  lies  here  at  his 
feet,  as  chief  among  his  symbols  or  con- 
ventional properties.  Almost  ah  s,  too, 
he  raises  his  robe  above  his  left  en  t,  to 
show  the  dreaded  plague  -  spot  •  1 
announced  his  seizure.  In  the  C« 
in  the  National  Gallery  we  see 
with  the  angel  who  appeared  to  1 
he  fainted  by  the  way ;  and  the  1 
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ST.  aOCH  WITH  THE  ANGEI..—  BY  CAVAZZOI.A     MO  RAN  DO  OK   VERONA). 
In  the  Xational  Gallery. 
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two  faces  is  closely  similar.  Now,  St.  Koch 
had  always  been  a  favourite  saint  to 
invoke  against  the  plague  in  Southern 
France,  where  Marseilles  and  Montpelier 
were  exposed  to  its  onslaught;  hut  his 
Furopean  vogue  dated  only  from  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  1+1+.  While 
that  Council  was  silting,  plague  broke 
out  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  advice  of  a 
young  German  monk  who  had  travelled 
in  I'rownce,  and  heard  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  confessor  of  Montpelier,  the 
effigy  of  St.  Roch  was  carried  through  the 
streets,  whereupon  the  plague  at  once 
abated  miraculously.  Later  again,  in 
1485,  the  Venetians,  in  their  hour  of 
need,  stole  the  body  of  the  powerful 
saint  from  Montpelier  ;  they  built  to 
receive  it  the  beautiful  church  and  sawla 
of  San  Rocco.  From  that  time  forth 
the  pilgrim  saint  was  always  associated 
with  St.  Sebastian  in  all  votive  plague- 
pictures  of  the  Adriatic  slope,  which 
accounts  for  his  presence  in  the  Bondeno 
altarpiece. 

These  two  greater  saints  arc  imme- 
diately recognisable  by  their  faces  and 
syml>ols ;  nobody  who  knew  anything 
about  Italian  art  could  for  a  moment  fail  to 
perceive  that  they  were  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Sebastian.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  noble  figure  of  the  military  saint  in 
deep  contemplation  on  the  spectator's 
right ;  he  might  be  easily  taken  for  a 
St.  Maurice  or  a  St.  Proculus,  nay,  even 
perhaps  for  a  St.  George  or  a  St.  Longinus. 
To  prevent  any  error  as  to  his  identity, 
therefore,     L'Ortolano     has     been     kind 


enough  to  paint  by  his  side  a  caricllim 
scroll,  with  the  obliging  inscripti 
"  S.  Demetrius."  This  warrior  saint 
no  means  a  frequent  character  in  Wes 
art,  is  the  patron  of  Salonica ;  he  figt 
in  the  famous  procession  of  martyrs 
very  early  mosaic  at  Ravenna.  Why 
should  appear  in  L'Ortolano's  altarpiei 
can  only  guess.  I  don't  think  he  can 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village  (thougl 
this  I  am  not  sure),  because  in  that  cas 
would  be  well  known  to  the  villagers, 
San  Liberale  at  Caste] franco,  or  San  Re 
at  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Rivii 
so  that  he  would  have  stood  in  no  nee 
an  indicative  cartel! ino.  My  conjectur 
therefore,  rather  that  he  represents 
patron  saint  of  the  donor,  the  make 
the  vow,  whose  name  was,  pern 
Demetrio.  I  am  even  inclined  to  tl 
that  the  giver  of  the  picture  chose 
be  painted  (as  sometimes  happened] 
the  character  of  his  name  -  saint ; 
this  figure  has  all  the  individuality  1 
portrait,  while  the  other  two  saints 
ideals  or  idealised.  Certainly  St.  Demet 
with  his  hand  held  thoughtfully  to 
face,  and  his  puckered  brow,  is  ful 
idiosyncratic  and  personal  feeling. 
wonder  whether  the  donor  had  lost 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  epia 
and  took  this  method  of  expressing 
bereavement  ?  In  any  case,  the  at 
is  both  restrained  and  eloquent ;  it  is 
finest  thing  1  have  ever  seen  attri 
to  L'Ortolano.  If  he  had  often 
thus,  we  should  not  be  now  in 
whether  he  really  existed. 
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A  WOMAN'S  FACE. 
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POSITIVELY    THE    BEST    DRESSING 
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■>/  the  HSAftT,  which  should  be  IVHIU,  BOV18T,  and  UVD,  ftjr  thia  la 

moiiutt  or  xajt. 

NOBLE  EXAMPLES  SET  BY  THE  GREAT  AND  GOOD  DO  NOT  DIE ! 

*  The  Firnt  Tent  of  a  truly  Great  Man  is  his  Humility.'— -Ruaxrf. 

'  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  late  Prince  Contort-*  man  him»*\f  of  m* 
purest  mind,  who  powtrfuUg  impressed  and  inMutuetd  othert  bg  tketr  /are*  of 
his  own  benevolent  nature— whtai  drawing  up  the  ojpdtt»oM  of  the  annual 
priae  to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty  at  Wellington  College,  to  determine  that 
it  should  be  awarded  >"ot  to  the  Cleverest  B«r .  nor  the  moat  Boeklah 
B07,  nor  to  the  aost  Precise,  Diligent,  aid  r'radsat  Boy,  bat  to  the 
Noblest  Boy,  to  the  Boy  who  ahoald  show  the  matt  promise  ef  hat— llg 
a  Lanre-Hearted,  Hlgh-Motived  Haa-'-SatLM. 

As  Timt  rolls  his  cratrUtt  court*,  Christmas  after  Chrittmot  comet  round,  and 
wtflnd  out  joyt  and  sorrows  lt/1  behind;  to  wt  build  up  tk*  btingt  tkal  we  art. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS? 

HEALTH,  AND  THE  THINGS  WE   LOVE, 

AND   THOSE  WHO   LOVE   US. 

What  higher  aim  eaa  man  attala  than  eonqnast  am  ha.ua  pain  I 

Sverg  travelling-trunk  and  household  ought  to  contain  a  botOeof 
THB    CHRISTMAS    OABOL. 

•  The  Urging  up  a  tingle  Tear  Kit  more  of  konttt  /ami  than  FNll'S  *    PR  II  IT         SALT-" 

Skttldmg  Stat  0/  Qort.'  S-s  .^  %^     +m9  I       SSWS    B  nu9M-mmm  *    a 

•po    AU    X.BJLVXJTO   IOK1  FOX  A   CM  AJTOm.-  Don't  go  without  a  bottle  of  ENO'8  '  FBUTT  SALT.'    It  ptivanti 

*  any  over-acid  atate  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every  bed-room  in  readineai  for  any  emergency.  Be  earefnl  to  avoid  raah 
andulatad  ealinee,  end  uae  ENO'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  (and  impure)  producing  a  gummy,  ihmuaa, 
clammy  stickiness  or  adheaivenem  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  dixsass.  KNOT! 
'  FRUIT  SALT '  prevenu  and  removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  sneh  a  simple  precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immanaaly 
increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  disease  it  has  in  many  instance,  pwauasd  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

CAUTION. -Examine  tarh  Bottle  and  tee  that  the  Capful*  it  marked  KNO'B  '  TBUIT  SALT.'      Without  U  geu  htm  ham 
impoted  en  bg  a  worthless  imitation.     Prepared  onlg  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  BY  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 


A  PERFECT  PANACEA 

Claan  and  Stainless. 

RHEUMATISM. 

RHEUMATIC  60UT, 
LUMBAGO, 

SCIATICA, 
STRAINS  a  SPRAINS, 

SPEEDILY    CURED 

ELLON'S 
CRYSTAL    BALM. 

Wrom  all  Chealsts  sad 
Draaaitu,  sad  >t  the  Com 
•say's  Depot,  si.  Oraat  at. 
■tana's.  Uaaea,  «.c.  r— 
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Prioaa,  l/i , ,  t-9.  dk  48 
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SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 


A  Spotless  Skin. 
A   Beautiful   Complexion. 


GOLD  MEDALS,  1884-86.    Used  in  the  Royal  Nurseries. 

the  BEST  FOOD 
m  INFANTS. 
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h.we  hked  so  wish  them 
>;.  a  speedy  recovery  it 
time :  hits  there  was  not 
tune,  tV-r  S:r  William  Savill  might  make 
h'.s  a ppearar.ee  from  one  moment  to 
another,  and  among  the  sights  from  \vh;oh 
this  young  woman  had  ceased  to  shrink 
hack  in  arTright  and  dismiy  was  assuredly 
not  that  of  the  celebrated  and  terrible 
surgeon.  Sir  William,  as  she  was  well 
aware,  did  not  love  the  sight  of  her  in  her 
nun's  garb,   lie  had  been  strongly  opposed 
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to  thi'  innovation  whereby  members  of  her  Therefore,  she  stood  aside,  with  a  beating 

Society    had    obtained   a    footing    in    the  heart,  to  let  the  monster  pass, 

hospital.     He  was  a  notorious  sceptic  in  A  monster  he  was  in  physique,  if  not  in 

matters  of  religion,  ami  a  black  robe  was  character.     Standing  six  feet  three  in  his 

said  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  his  socks,  deep-chested,  shaggy-haired,  grev- 

tempcr  as  a  red  rag  does  upon  thai  of  a  bearded,    he    advanced     into    the    ward. 


\;\\\     K  \I-I  l>    1)11  IK    \\l.\k\     lll.\l>-.     I<i    --Mill      ll.M  K     I  |1i.\     II  IK. 

bull.      \s  an   upi-rator  In-  hail  no  ri\al  in  followed  b\  the  assistant,  who  carried  his 

Kn.ulaud.    but    In-    had    tin-  reputation   of  ca>e  of  instruments,  and  by  a   nurse  who 

In  -in  lt    i  nirl,    and    his   manlier   was    con-  won-  the  hospital  dress,  not  that  in  which 

sisteiitU.  almost  hrutalb.  rough  and  rude.  the  trembling  Si.»trr  Louise  was  arrayed. 

Sister  Louise  (led.  like  a  frightened  rabbit.  The    latter,    to    her   horror,  attracted   his 

at  i  he  sound   of  his  heaw,   approaching  notice,  not  with. standing  all  the  efforts  that 

tread ;  >he  would  have  lied  now  when  that  she  made  to  look  very  small.     He  paused 

sound    caught    her   ear,    only   there    was  before  her,  fixed  his  fierce  eyes  upon  her, 

no   hole    into   which   to    dive    lor  reluge.  and  asked  abruptly — 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sister  Louise,  Sir  William,"  she  replied 
meekly. 

"  Sister  what  ?  That  isn't  an  English 
name  or  an  English  title.  Why  the  deuce 
can't  you  call  yourself  Nurse  Jane  ?  Not 
that  it  signifies  what  you  call  yourself,  so 
long  as  you  can  do  what  is  required  of  you. 
Ever  assisted  at  an  operation  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  one  or  two,  Sir  William," 
answered  Sister  Louise,  her  heart  sinking 
into  her  boots,  for  she  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  the  truth  was  that  she  had 
not  yet  grown  inured  to  what  she  secretly 
called  "  horrors." 

The  great  man  held  a  brief  consultation 
with  his  colleague,  and  then  said,  "  Well, 
you  are  going  to  assist  at  a  ticklish  one 
now.  We  are  short  of  help,  and  we 
must  take  what  we  can  get." 

He  laid  his  huge  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  added,  in  somewhat  less 
aggressive,  yet  sufficiently  stern  accents, 
"  Now,  my  good  woman,  there  must  be  no 
nonsense,  if  you  please.  Do  just  what 
you  are  told — you  won't  be  told  to  do  any- 
thing that  you  can't  do — and  remember 
that  if  you  play  the  fool  you  may  bring 
about  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature." 

She  did  not  think  it  very  likely  that  she 
would  play  the  fool,  for  she  had,  after  all, 
had  s.ome  experience  of  hideous  sights, 
and  much  though  she  dreaded  and  hated 
them,  they  had  not  hitherto  caused  her  to 
lose  her  head.  But  this  affair — from  which 
she  might  possibly,  had  she  not  been 
afraid,  have  escaped  by  pleading  that  her 
time  at  the  hospital  was  up — proved  to  be 
a  long  and  terrible  business.  The  un- 
fortunate patient,  who  was  so  far  fortunate 
as  to  command  the  services  of  the  most 
brilliant  living  operator  without  paying  for 
them,  was  terrified  out  of  all  self-respect, 
and  offered  a  resistance  which  had  to  be 
overcome  by  sheer  coercion  ;  the  nature  of 
the  case  was  such  that  anaesthetics  could 
not  be  employed,  and  a  scene  ensued  of 
which  nobody,  it  may  be  assumed,  will 
care  to  read  a  detailed  description.  Of 
the  four  persons  who  witnessed  and  took 
part  in  it  three  were  admiring  enthusiasts, 
who  saw  only  a  magnificent  triumph  of 
scientific  dexterity ;  the  other,  whose  heart 
was  torn  by  an  agony  of  pity  and  sympathy, 
felt  as  if  she  had  died  a  hundred  deaths 
and  had  aged  by  twenty  years  before  all 
was  over  and  the  signal  for  her  release  was 
accorded  to  her. 

She  had  done  her  duty ;  she  had  not 
disgraced  herself ;  she  had  neither  fainted 
nor  faltered  ;  but  now  that  she  was  all 
.alone  in  the  long,  white-washed  corridor 


outside,  her  overtaxed  nerves  suddenly 
gave  way ;  she  fell  full  length  upon  a 
bench  and  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 
It  seemed  to  her,  as  it  had  once  or  twice 
seemed  before,  that  life  is  almost  too 
horrible  and  cruel  to  be  endured,  that  the 
conception  of  a  merciful  and  loving 
Creator  of  such  a  race  as  this  is  too 
difficult  or  too  fantastic  for  human  belief, 
and  that  the  curse  which  rests  upon  the 
denizens  of  our  earth  must  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  guilt.  For  nine  out 
of  ten  mortals  how  much  better,  how 
infinitely  better  it  would  be  never  to  have 
been  born  ! 

She  had  not  time  to  effect  her  escape, 
or  even  to  dry  her  tears,  before  the  two 
doctors  came  tramping  out  into  the 
passage.  Sir  William  Savill  stopped  to 
look  at  her,  and  gave  her  a  friendly  slap 
on  the  back.  He  was  in  high  good 
humour,  as  he  always  was" after  a  successful 
operation. 

"  Now,  then,  Mary  Jane,  or  Sister 
Louise,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
yourself,  what 's  all  this,  eh  ? "  said  he, 
not  unkindly.  "  You  have  been  a  good 
little  girl,  and  you  have  helped  to  pluck  a 
poor  devil  back  from  the  grave — nothing 
to  cry  about  in  that,  is  there  ?  You  don't 
like  the  sight  of  blood,  and  you  don't  like 
to  hear  people  cry  out  when  they  're  hurt, 
I  suppose.  Bless  your  soul !  blood  isn't  a 
bit  more  shocking  than  tears,  and  a  fellow 
who  can  shriek  like  that  under  the  knife 
is  a  lucky  dog  who  has  plenty  of  life  in 
him.  Come  along  and  be  dosed  with  sal 
volatile.  You  '11  be  as  right  as  ever  in  ten 
minutes,  and  our  friend  yonder  will  be 
cutting  capers  before  he  's  six  weeks 
older." 

Sister  Louise  accepted  the  support  of 
Sir  William's  strong  arm — who  ever  refused 
to  obey  Sir  William  Savill  ?  —  and  was 
conducted  into  his  private  room,  where,  as 
he  had  predicted,  she  soon  recovered  her 
shattered  self-command.  He  left  her  for 
a  time,  and  when  he  returned,  nodded  at 
her  with  an  approving  smile. 

"  Come !  that 's  better,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  going  to  be  reasonable,  I  see,  and  do 
as  you  're  bid.  Now,  I  've  got  a  job  for 
you  which  you  ought  to  like.  I  'm  going 
to  put  you  in  charge  of  an  invalid  lady  who 
hasn't  anything  organic  the  matter  with  her. 
General  debility,  they  say — hysteria,  per- 
haps. Not  in  my  line ;  but  quite  in  yours, 
I  should  imagine.  In  short,  I  want  a 
sympathetic  woman  who  isn't  a  fool,  and  I 
take  it  that  you  correspond  to  that  defini- 
tion. No  ;  you  needn't  report  yourself  to 
your  Mother  Superior ;  I  'vc  arranged  all 
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that.  Your  clothes  are  packed  already,  I 
understand  ;  so  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
drive  you  round  to  Portman  Square." 

Five  minutes  later  the  unresisting  Sister 
Louise  was  seated  in  Sir  William  Savill's 
brougham,  and  was  talking  to  her  neigh- 
bour with  a  freedom  which  astonished 
herself. 

"  Yes,"  she  was  saying,  in  answer  to  a 
shrewd  observation  of  his,  "  that  is  just  it. 
I  like  nursing,  and  I  think  I  have  some 
capacity  for  it,  but  I  can't  stand  operations. 

They   make   me   feel "      She   paused, 

catching  her  breath,  and  then  resumed,  in 
a  low,  awestruck  voice,  "  They  make  me 
feel  as  if  there  was  no  God  !  " 

"  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  a 
God,"  returned  the  great  surgeon;  "it's 
one  of  those  questions  upon  which  the 
best  authorities  differ.  But  I  '11  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a 
woman  who  had  no  religion.  As  for  your 
religious  practices,  I  won't  speak  of  them ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  produce 
much  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  opera- 
tions do  upon  you.  In  short,  I  'm  a  man, 
while  you  are  a  woman,  which  explains 
everything.    Lady  Savill  also  is  a  woman." 

The  latter  item  of  information  sounded 
a  shade  superfluous,  and  possibly  Sister 
Louise's  countenance  expressed  mild 
interrogation,  for  her  companion  hastened 
to  add — 

"  Oh,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  wife  is  to  be  your  patient  until  she 
gets  better.  My  wife  is  not  only  a  woman, 
but  a  Ritualist,  so  you  should  be  able  to 
hit  it  off  together.  Her  late  nurse,  whom 
I  had  to  turn  out  of  the  house,  convinced 
her  that  she  had  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  persuade  her 
that  her  stomach  is  perfectly  sound. 
Afterwards  you  might  —  who  knows  ? — 
persuade  her  that  she  has  a  husband 
whose  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  and 
who  means  well,  though  he  doesn't  go  to 
church.     But  I  don't  insist  upon  that." 

The  big,  rough  man  neither  barked  nor 
bit  when  the  mansion  in  Portman  Square 
which  he  inhabited  was  reached,  and  when 
he  conducted  Sister  Louise  into  a  darkened, 
exquisitely  furnished  boudoir.  He  advanced 
on  tiptoe  and  said,  in  diffident,  dulcet 
accents,  which  no  patient  of  Sir  William 
Savill's  would  have  recognised,  "  My  dear, 
I  have  brought  you  the  best  little  nurse  in 
London." 

The  lady,  who  was  extended  upon  a  sofa 
arrayed  in  a  tea-gown  which  must  have  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  raised  her  beautiful 
head  from  the  pillows  upon  which  it  had 
been  reposing,  and  ejaculated  languidly : 


"  What  an  extraordinary  hour  of  the  day  for 
you  to  appear !  " 

"  Oh,  I  'm  just  off  again  !  "  her  husband 
answered  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
conscious  that  he  ought  to  apologise.  "  I 
only  came  back  for  a  moment  to  introduce 
our  friend  here  to  you.  Are  you — are  you 
feeling  a  little  easier  ? "  he  ventured  to 
inquire  after  a  short  pause. 

"I  am  just  the  same,  thank  you — that  is, 
quite  well,"  Lady  Savill  replied,  allowing 
her  head  to  fall  back  once  more  and 
averting  her  eyes.  "  According  to  you  I 
am  always  quite  well,  you  know.  Don't 
let  me  keep  you  any  longer ;  I  am  sure 
somebody  must  be  waiting  for  you  to  hew 
him  in  pieces." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  several  people  were 
waiting  for  Sir  William,  who  withdrew  as 
noiselessly  as  he  had  entered.  His  boots 
did  not  creak  nor  did  he  slam  the  door,  yet 
the  lady  on  the  sofa  could  not  have  frowned 
and  winced  more  irritably  if  his  exit  had 
been  accomplished  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  her  sensitive  nerves.  So  far 
Sister  Louise  had  not  been  very  favourably 
impressed  by  her ;  but  it  so  chanced  that 
Lady  Savill  became  favourably  impressed 
by  Sister  Louise,  and  Lady  Savill — as  many 
a  man  besides  Sir  William  had  learned  to 
his  cost — knew  how  to  be  irresistible.  She 
had,  indeed,  fifty  ways  of  rendering  herself 
so,  and  one  of  these  it  pleased  her  to 
employ  towards  the  little  Sister,  whose 
hands  she  took  and  whom  she  gently 
forced  to  seat  herself  upon  a  footstool 
beside  the  sofa.  She  was  a  lovely,  pale 
woman,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  delicately 
pencilled  eyebrows,  bronze-coloured  hair, 
and  a  winning,  pathetic  smile. 

"  My  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  tired 
you  look  !  I  can  sympathise,  for  I  am  tired 
all  day  and  all  night.  Do  ring  and  tell 
them  to  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea  or  some- 
thing. It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  should  have 
to  begin  by  nursing  my  nurse  !  " 

She  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
that,  nor,  in  truth,  had  it  ever  been  her 
habit  to  distress  herself  much  about  the 
sufferings  of  others.  But  she  loved  to 
dwell  upon  her  own,  and  she  proceeded  to 
narrate  them  so  prettily  and  patiently  that 
she  soon  won  the  heart  of  a  lady  whose 
temperament  differed  in  every  respect  from 
hers.  Lady  Savill,  as  the  most  inexperi- 
enced of  nurses  could  hardly  have  helped 
perceiving,  was  not  really  ill ;  but  she  was 
delicate  and  she  was  unhappy,  and  no 
doubt  she  had  a  touch  of  neuralgia  every 
now  and  then.  People  who  are  unhappy 
often  do  suffer  from  touches  of  neuralgia ; 
and  this  charming  woman,  who  had  been 
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married  almost  out  of  the  school-room  to 
a  man  of  twice  her  age  (such  a  man,  too !), 
had  surely  the  right  to  be  unhappy  and 
neuralgic.  Before  Sister  Louise  went  to 
bed  that  night  she  had  heard  her  patient's 
history — or,  at  all  events,  as  much  of  it  as 
her  patient  had  seen  fit  to  impart  to  her — 
and  had  shed  tears  over  it.  It  was  so  dread- 
fully sad  !  And  even  if  Sir  William  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  brute — as,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  very  likely  did  not — one  could  easily 
realise  what  a  perpetual  purgatory  it  must 
be  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  More- 
over, poor  dear  Lady  Savill,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  excellent  Churchwoman,  and 
whose  bed* room  was  filled  with  nicely 
bound  little  works  of  devotion,  had 
scarcely  complained.  The  worst  thing 
that  she  had  said  of  him  was  that  it 
sometimes  made  her  shudder  to  feel 
that  she  was  chained  for  life  to  a  butcher. 

Well,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was 
a  butcher.  His  trade,  of  course,  was  to 
use  the  knife,  ami  perhaps  when  people's 
lives  depend  upon  the  knife  being  thrust 
into  their  bodies,  it  is  best  to  be  quick 
anil  peremptory  with  them.  Still,  he 
might,  Sister  Louise  thought,  have  been  a 
little  more  sympathetic  ;  he  might  have 
understood  that  all  the  world  was  not 
blessed  with  his  iron  nerves,  and  that 
what  is  only  quite  bearable  pain  to  one 
man  may  be  well-nigh  unendurable  agony 
to  another.  His  colleague,  Sir  James 
(iurney,  the  celebrated  and  fashionable 
jmysician  who  called  every  day  to  see 
Lady  Savill,  was  a  practitioner  of  far  finer 
sensibilities.  Sirjame!<was  full  of  kind- 
ness, commiseration,  and  varied  prescrip- 
tions. His  patient,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
get  w'ell ;  but  what  physician  can  be  fairly 
blamed  for  failing  to  cure  a  patient  who  has 
no  definite  ailment  of  which  to  be  cured  ? 

"  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of  languor  and 
depression,"  he  told  Sister  Louise,  in  his 
pleasant,  mellifluous  voice,  "which  require 
management  rather  than  drugs,  although 
I  do  not  say  that  drugs  are  altogether 
useless.  There  is,  as  I  am  sure  you  have 
noticed,  a  good  deal  of — shall  we  call  it 
mental  mala  is f  ?  With  your  gentle  and 
tactful  companionship,  my  dear  lady,  we 
shall  soon,  I  feel  confident,  see  some 
improvement  in  that  respect ;  but  we  must 
not — we  really  must  not — look  for  imme- 
diate results.  That  is  what  I  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  poor  Savill,  who  is  apt, 
like  so  many  surgeons,  to  be  a  trifle 
impatient  unci  sceptical." 

It  was  after  Sister  Louise  had  been 
domiciled  for  some  days  in  Portman 
Square  that  Sir  James  paid  this  graceful 


tribute  to  her  gentleness  and  tact.  She 
had,  in  the  meantime,  iliscovered  (indeed, 
she  had  been  pretty  plainly  told)  that  Lady 
Savill's  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  mental  distress  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  William's  impa- 
tience and  scepticism  had  been  made 
conspicuous  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  begun  to  feel  very  sorry  for  the  great,  % 
coarse  man,  who,  if  he  understood  nothing 
else,  seemed  to  understand  clearly  enough 
that  the  wife  whom  he  obviously  adored 
hated  the  very  sight  of  him.  Not  often 
was  Lady  Savill  afflicted  by  the  sight  of 
him.  He  was  out  from  morning  to  night ; 
he  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  her  when 
she  declared  that  she  felt  too  ill  to  keep 
up  conversation,  nor  did  he  complain  when 
she  left  the  house  in  the  evening  to  attend 
the  dinners  and  "  squashes "  which  she 
did  not  feel  too  ill  to  adorn. 

"That's  all  right,  you  know,"  Sir 
William  remarked  to  Sister  Louise. 
"  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  up  her 
spirits,  and  if  society  does  that  for  her 
I  *m  much  obliged  to  society.  Perhaps 
you  '11  forgive  me  for  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  society  is  a  more  wholesome 
remedy  than  auricular  confession." 

Sister  Louise,  being  discreet,  yet  obser- 
vant, made  no  reply ;  but  as  time  went  on 
she  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  all 
right,  while  she  began  to  suspect  that  Lady 
Savill's  Anglican  father-confessor  must  be 
an  accommodating  or  a  rather  dull-witted 
gentleman.  These  were  shocking  and 
unworthy  suspicions  to  find  their  way  into 
so  innocent  a  mind,  and  the  good  little 
Sister  dismissed  them,  with  suitable  con- 
trition, every  evening  when  she  said  her 
prayers.  Nevertheless,  they  returned  in 
unabashed  strength  on  the  following  day — 
fortified  both  by  circumstances  and  by 
sundry  hints  which  fell  from  Lady  Savill's 
own  lips.  Her  Ladyship's  hints  pointed 
clearly  to  the  existence  of  a  secret  and 
hopeless  attachment  on  her  part ;  the  cir- 
cumstance which  supplied  interpretation  to 
those  hints  was  that  Sister  Louise  was 
more  than  once  requested,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  post  her  Ladyship's  letters. 
Now,  one  may  be  the  guileless  daughter 
of  a  country  parson  and  a  nursing  Sitter 
to  boot,  yet  when,  amongst  various  unin- 
teresting-looking missives,  there  is  always 
a  thick  one  addressed  to  "  Captain  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Pomfrct","  what  is  one  to 
conclude  ?  Sister  Louise  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  so  definite  and  so  entirely 
rational  that  she  felt  bound  to  mention  it 
to  Lady  Savill,  who  surprised  her  by  burst- 
ing out  laughing. 
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"You  dear  little  soul! — as  if  I  hadn't 
been  doing  my  best  all  this  time  to  reveal 
what  you  have  just  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing !  It  is  true  that  I  didn't  particularly 
want  the  servants  to  know  that  I  was 
corresponding  with  Fred  ;  but,  apart  from 
that,  I  did  want  you  to  know  about  him, 
and  I  was  half  afraid  of  telling  you. 
Don't  look  so  shocked  ;  there  is  no  sin  in 

writing  to  him,  and  even  if  there  were 

But,  of  course,  there  is  none,  and  I  think 
it  is  rather  unkind  of  him  never  to  come 
and   see   me.      It    is    so    miserable    and 


a  moment  when  nothing  had  seemed  to 
matter  much  ;  the  urgent  parents  and  the 
subsequent  loveless  marriage — all  these 
materials  for  a  domestic  tragedy  are  only 
too  common,  but  not  the  less  on  that 
account  do  they  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  tender  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  Sister 
Louise  really  could  not  think  that  it  would 
be  right  for  Captain  Pomfret  to  come  to 
the  house.  Still  less  could  she  think  so 
when  it  transpired  that  Sir  William, 
who  appeared  to  have  behaved,  upon 
the    whole,    with    a    certain    degree    of 
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unsatisfactory  meeting,  as  we  do,  at  other 
people's  houses,  where  we  can  hardly  ex- 
change a  word  without  being  overheard." 
Sister  Louise  was  one  of  those  strange, 
almost  unnatural  women  who  have  never 
learnt  how  to  arrange  a  compromise  with 
their  consciences.  Consequently,  she 
remained  regretful  and  disapproving  even 
after  she  had  listened  to  Lady  SavilPs 
pathetic  little  love-tale,  although  she 
could  not  but  acknowledge  its  simple 
pathos.  The  handsome  but  penurious 
young  Guardsman  ;  the  beautiful  but 
unhappily  portionless  dibutante;  the  for- 
bidden engagement ;  the  wealthy,  middle- 
aged  suitor,  who  had  presented  himself  at 


magnanimity,  had  stipulated  that  his  wife's 
acquaintance  with  the  young  gentleman 
must  cease. 

"  It  is  so  horrid  of  him — and  so  like 
him  !  "  Lady  Savill  cried.  "  You  know, 
though  I  suppose  he  doesn't,  that  I  should 
never  dream  of  doing  anything  really 
wrong  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when 
one  is  not  trusted  one  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  obey  orders.  Isn't  it  admitted 
that  a  prisoner  has  a  perfect  right  to  make 
his  escape  if  he  can  ?  " 

Sister  Louise  could  not  say,  but  she  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  heard  of 
a  prisoner  being  shot  while  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  escape. 
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"  Ah,  that 's  just  it !  And  I  am  sure  he 
would  kill  poor  Fred  if  he  caught  him  in 
the  house." 

"  Then  for  Captain  Pomfret's  own  sake 
you  ought  not  to  ask  him  to  come  to  the 
house,"  Sister  Louise  declared.      , 

"  But  if  he  doesn't  come  I  shall  die 
myself!  "  exclaimed  the  poor  invalid.  And 
at  the  bare  thought  of  so  piteous  a 
catastrophe  she  broke  out  into  passion- 
ate weeping,  which  ended  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  James  Gumey 
administered  a  courteous  but  grave  rebuke 
to  Lady  Savill's  attendant. 

"  This  will  never  do !  Pardon  my 
saying  that  I  gave  you  the  credit  for  more 
common-sense.  She  tells  me  that  there 
was  a  discussion  between  you  yesterday 
which  upset  her  very  much,  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  how  we  have  lost  ground. 
Really,  really,  my  dear  young  lady,  there 
tuns/  not  be  discussions  !  " 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Sister  Louise's 
uncompromising  conscience  became  a 
grievous  burden  to  her,  and  that  Lady 
Savill  obtained  what  she  wanted  without 
having  further  recourse  to  hysterics.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  what  Lady 
Savill  wanted  was  a  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy friend  who  would  kindly  consent 
to  open  the  front  door  sometimes  for 
Captain  Pomfret,  instead  of  allowing  the 
butler  to  be  summoned;  but  Sister  Louise, 
fond  though  she  was  of  her  patient,  would 
assuredly  never  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  perform  that  very  dubious  act  of  friend- 
ship, had  she  not  felt  certain  that  the 
interviews  which  resulted  from  it  were  of  a 
comparatively  harmless  character.  It  was 
wrong,  no  doubt,  and  it  was  deceitful,  and 
she  had  to  give  up  going  to  confession  in 
consequence  of  it ;  still,  the  situation  had 
reassuring  aspects,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  was  Captain  Pomfret's  own  treat- 
ment of  it.  That  good-looking,  sun- 
burnt, fair-haired  young  warrior  did  not 
call  often,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  did 
not  like  calling  at  all. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  so  reproach- 
fully at  me,"  he  said,  one  afternoon,  to 
Sister  Louise,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to 
exchange  a  few  embarrassed  observations 
upon  the  staircase.  "  It  isn't  altogether 
my  fault,  you  know.  If  poor  Marion 
wasn't  so  seedy,  it  would  be  a  different 
thing ;  but " 

"  You  have  no  business  to  call  her 
Marion,"  interrupted  Sister  Louise  aus- 
terely ;  "  and  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
business  to  creep  into  Sir  William  Savill's 
house  on  the  sly  like  this." 


"  Well,  but  one  hasn't  the  heart — come, 
now,  you  know  that  you  yourself  haven't 
the  heart !  The  only  thing  I  'm  afraid  of  is 
that  the  old  chap  will  turn  up  unexpectedly 
some  fine  afternoon  and  find  me  here. 
Then,  I  suppose,  I  should  have  a  dissect- 
ing-knife  stuck  into  me  before  I  could 
say  Jack  Robinson." 

Sister  Louise  replied  that,  should  such  a 
fate  overtake  Captain  Pomfret,  he  would 
get  no  more  than  his  deserts.  It  was  some 
little  relief  to  her  to  scold  a  delinquent 
who  could  not  retort  by  tears  or  syncope, 
and  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  gather,  as 
she  did,  that  the  young  fellow  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  London  season 
was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  close ;  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Savill  would  soon  be 
going  abroad  for  their  annual  holiday,  and 
she  herself,  she  presumed,  would  then  be 
told  off  to  undertake  other  duties.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  distressed  by  no  apprehension 
of  such  an  encounter  as  that  alluded  to  by 
Captain  Pomfret,  seeing  that  Sir  William 
never  by  any  chance  came  home  during  the 
afternoon.  What  did  fill  her  with  distress 
and  remorse  was  the  thought  that  she  was 
aiding  and  abetting  in  the  betrayal  of  a 
man  for  whom  her  liking  and  respect 
increased  the  more  she  saw  of  him. 

She  did  not,  to  be  sure,  see  a  great  deal 
of  him  ;  but  he  had  always  a  word  of 
friendly  greeting  for  her  when  they  met, 
and  he  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  her  head 
by  ascribing  the  manifest  improvement  in 
Lady  Savill's  condition  entirely  to  her 
clever  management  of  a  puzzling  case. 
One  does  not,  perhaps,  exactly  respect  a 
man  for  being  a  dupe,  but  one  may  like 
him  for  being  himself  too  honourable  to 
suspect  others  of  dishonourable  conduct, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  live  long  under 
Sir  William  Savill's  roof  without  recognis- 
ing and  admiring  his  total  self-abnegation. 
His  existence  was  one  of  incessant  and 
peculiarly  trying  toil ;  he  took  his  meals 
when  and  where  he  could  get  them,  not 
infrequently  omitting  one  or  two  alto- 
gether. His  services  (so  Sister  Louise 
soon  discovered)  were  as  readily  bestowed 
upon  non-paying  as  upon  wealthy  sufferers ; 
if  he  repudiated  Christian  dogmas,  his 
actions  appeared  to  be  regulated  by  some- 
thing very  like  a  Christian  standard. 

"  Laltorare  est  orare"  he  remarked  one 
evening.  "  If  there's  any  truth  in  that 
statement,  vou  may  yet  see  me  marching 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ahead  of 
whole  congregations  of  pious  ladies.  Not 
that  I  am  anxious  to  elbow  my  way  to  the 
front.  I  don't  grudge  you  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  where  there  will  be  no  use  for  a 
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poor  surgeon.  I  shall  think  myself  amply 
rewarded  if  I  am  allowed  to  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  for  ever  when  my  work 
is  done." 

He  looked  tired  and  ill ;  something  in 
the  vibration  of  his  accent,  rather  than  in 
his  words*  touched  Sister  Louise,  who  said 
timidly — 

"Only  sleep!  that  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  for.  I  should  have  thought,  too,  that 
if  you  cannot  look  beyond  the  grave,  you 
would  feel  that  you  had  a  right  to  some 
happiness  here." 

Sir  William  laughed.  "  You  would, 
would  you  ?  Then  how  about  the  horses 
who  are  being  worked  and  starved  to  death 
every  day  in  the  streets  ?  How  about  the 
sheep  and  oxen  whom  we  kill  and  eat  for 
our  dinner  ?  I  won't  speak  of  the  poor 
devils  in  the  hospitals,  because  I  suppose 
you  will  tell  me  that  compensation  awaits 
them  hereafter ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  less  we  talk  about  '  rights '  in  a  world 
like  this  the  better.  As  for  me,  I  don't 
claim  any." 

He  was  surely  entitled  to  claim  some — 
or,  at  all  events,  one — Sister  Louise  could 
not  help  thinking.  She  started  and 
reddened  when  he  added,  as  if  he  had 
divined  her  thought — 

"  The  affection  of  those  whom  one 
loves  ?  Well,  you  may  claim  that  till  you 
are  black  in  the  face,  but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  you  can't  get  it  if  they  haven't 
got  it  to  give  you.  A  man  might  claim 
obedience,  perhaps,  or  straightforward 
dealing,  or  fifty  things ;  but  really,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  his  while.  For  the 
truth  is  that  one  should  never  attempt  to 
exact  what  one  cannot  enforce.  Oh  !  this 
is  a  merry  and  jolly  little  planet,  my  dear 
young  friend,  and  a  sad  day  it  will  be  for 
us  all  when  we  have  to  quit  it." 

From  that  moment  Sister  Louise  more 
than  suspected  that  the  duplicity  of  which 
she  was  so  properly  ashamed  had  failed  in 
its  object,  and  that  Sir  William  was  under 
no  illusion  with  regard  to  his  wife ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  to  her  a  second  time  in 
that  strain ;  while  Lady  Savill,  on  being 
informed  of  the  above  conversation, 
became  at  once  so  agitated  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  urge  confession  and 
amendment  upon  her. 

Some  ten  days  later,  Sister  Louise,  who 
had  just  been  coaxing  her  invalid  to  eat  a 
very  carefully  prepared  and  tempting  little 
breakfast,  was  informed  that  Sir  William 
wished  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  his 
study.  It  was  the  hour  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  many  of  whom  were 
waiting  in  trepidation  to  hear  their  doom 


pronounced  ;  but  the  great  man  was  alone, 
and  had  apparently  a  little  spare  time  on 
his  hands.  He  was  in  the  act  of  locking 
up  his  writing-table  when  Sister  Louise 
entered,  and  he  tossed  down  the  bunch  of 
keys,  saying — 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  charge 
of  these  until  jhey  are  wanted  ?  You  will 
find  the  cash-box  in  the  top  drawer.  I 
never  know  how  much  money  I  have  in 
hand  ;  but  there  should  be  enough  to  meet 
current  expenses,  and  although  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  I  shall  ever 
return  to  this  house,  you  can  let  me  know 
when  you  want  me  to  sign  a  cheque. 
Well,  what  are  you  staring  at  ?  " 

"I — I  don't  understand,"  faltered  Sister 
Louise,  who  had  admitted  Captain  Pomfret 
on  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  who  was 
afraid  that  she  understood  very  well 
indeed.  Sir  William's  reply,  however, 
was  not  what  she  had  expected. 

"  And  you  call  yourself  a  nurse  !  Just 
look  me  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  please, 
and  if  you  don't  understand  then  why  I  am 
going  into  hospital  this  afternoon,  you 
must  be  a  duller  woman  than  1  take  you 
for." 

She  complied  with  his  request,  and  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  peculiar  pallor  to 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  meant  to  call  her 
attention.  She  noticed,  too,  that  his  cheeks 
had  become  hollow,  and  covered  with  a 
mass  of  small  wrinkles. 

"  You  see  ?  "  said  Sir  William,  smiling 
rather  grimly.  "  A  case  of  the  biter  bit — 
Not  that  I  shall  allow  them  to  operate  :  it 
would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
For  many  reasons,  though,  I  had  better 
remove  my  old  carcase  to  the  hospital  now ; 
we  mustn't  have  two  invalids  in  one  house. 
Don't  look  so  dismal  about  it.  As  you 
may  imagine,  I  have  foreseen  all  this  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  I  am  quite  reconciled 
to  what  is  coming.  Only  I  want  you  to 
conceal  the  true  state  of  the  case  from 
Lady  Savill,  who  would,  of  course,  be 
inconsolable  if  it  were  to  dawn  upon 
her." 

Was  he  speaking  ironically?  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  from  his  features,  which 
indicated  nothing  at  all,  except  resolutely 
subdued  pain — physical  or  mental.  But 
Sister  Louise,  whose  powers  of  self-control 
were  not  equal  to  his,  and  who  felt  herself 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  flood  of  pity  and 
contrition,  cried  out  before  she  could  stop 
to  weigh  her  words — 

"  Oh,  Sir  William  !  I  can't  let  you  go 
away  all  alone,  like  this !  I — I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do!" 

"  But  /  know,"  he  answered  quietly. 
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"  You  will  do  as  you  are  told  without 
making  any  unnecessary  fuss  about  it,  like 
the  sensible  little  woman  that  you  are. 
You  will  explain  to  Lady  Savill  that  I  have 
developed  a  rather  troublesome  malady 
that  will  compel  me  to  go  into  retirement 
for  a  few  weeks ;  you  will  kindly  relieve 
her  of  household  cares,  which,  as  I  daresay 
you  don't  know,  I  have  hitherto  kept  in  my 
own  hands  ;  finally,  you  will  stop  crying — 
good  Lord,  what  is  there  to  cry  about  ? — 
and  leave  me  to  examine  the  last  batch  of 
patients  who  will  ever  enter  my  consulting- 
room." 

"  But,  Sir  William,  surely  I  may  call  at 
the  hospital  every  day  to  ask  how  you 
are  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that 's  of  course  ;  and  every  day 
you  will  be  told  that  I  am  going  on  quite 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected. 
Sooner  or  later  a  day  will  come  when  you 
will  be  requested  to  speak  to  me,  but  till 
then  I  had  rather  that  you  did  not  see  me, 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  my  appear- 
ance will  now  change  rapidly  for  the  worse, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  render  your  task  of 
deceiving  Lady  Savill  more  difficult  than  I 
can  help.  The  task  of  deception  does  not 
come  very  easily  to  you,  does  it  ?  " 

He  may  have  meant  something  more 
than  he  said,  and  the  searching  gaze  under 
which  Sister  Louise's  eyes  dropped  guiltily 
may  have  detected  all  that  there  was  to 
detect.  In  any  case  it  had  the  effect  of 
driving  her  promptly  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  sequel  verified  Sir  William's  forecast 
in  every  respect. 

Lady  Savill  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed. 
The  messages  which  reached  her  every  day 
from  the  hospital  were  of  a  reassuring  cha- 
racter ;  and  although  for  a  time  she  waxed 
querulous  by  reason  of  her  enforced  deten- 
tion in  London  (which  Captain  Pomfret, 
it  seemed,  had  quitted)  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  allaying  any  vague 
anxiety  that  she  may  have  felt  on 
her  husband's  account.  Vague  also  and 
vainly  tentative  were  the  appeals  which 
her  nurse  could  not  refrain  from  address- 
ing to  her  every  now  and  then.  Sister 
Louise,  knowing  as  she  did  for  certain 
that  Sir  William  Savill  was  a  dying  man, 
yet  forbidden  by  an  authority  which  she 
dared  not  disobey  to  reveal  what  she  knew, 
desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
effect  what  might,  at  least,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  reconciliation  between 
two  people  who  had  been  good  to  her ; 
but  the  case  was  too  complicated  for  her 
management. 

44  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  "  Lady 
Savill  asked  impatiently.      "  Of  course  I 


am  sorry  he  is  ill ;  I  am  sorry  for  anybody 
who  is  ill.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend  that  his  absence  is  not  rather  a 
relief  to  me." 

No  such  ridiculous  pretence  was  made, 
nor  was  any  direct  communication  held 
with  the  sick  man  until  at  length  Sister 
Louise  received  the  summons  for  which 
she  had  been  prepared.  What  she  had 
not  been  quite  prepared  for  was  to  find 
herself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
not  only  dying,  but  at  the  very  point  of 
death.  As  she  entered  the  room  where 
Sir  William  lay,  a  renowned  member  of 
his  profession  left  it,  with  a  grave  face, 
and  a  quick,  interrogative  side-glance  at 
her.  He  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
hospital  nurses,  and  then  from  the  emaci- 
ated form  upon  the  bed  came  the  faint 
echo  of  what  only  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  a  clear,  ringing  voice. 

44  Quicker  work  than  I  expected — well, 
so  much  the  better !  Only,  if  my  wife  is 
to  see  me  again  alive,  she  will  have  to  look 
sharp — and  I  should  like  to  say  good-bye 
to  her.  Tell  her  she  needn't  be  frightened. 
No  ;  I  'm  not  in  pain  now — not  in  bodily 
pain,  that  is.  As  for  you,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  us  both — 
and — and  I  've  left  you  a  trifle  in  my  will, 
you  '11  find." 

He  paused,  gasping  for  breath,  while 
Sister  Louise  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the 
bedside.  Most  people  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  poor  man's  mind  at  that  supreme 
moment ;  but  she  had  been  trained  in  a 
somewhat  strict  school.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
had  an  intuition  that  he  wpuld  prefer  to 
hear  the  truth.  At  all  events,  she  blurted 
it  out. 

"Oh,  Sir  William,  I  can't  take  any 
legacy !  I  haven't  been  good  to  you.  I 
have  deceived  you — and  so  has  your  wife. 
She  has  been  seeing  Captain  Pomfret,  and 
I  have  let  him  into  the  house.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  only  beg  and 
pray  you  to  forgive  her  !  Perhaps — if  you 
will  think  of  it — she  also  has  something  to 
forgive,  and " 

44  You  little  fool  !  "  interrupted  the 
dying  man,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  44you 
never  deceived  me  for  a  moment.  If  I  had 
been  going  to  live  I  should  have  had  to 
stop  this  long  ago ;  but  as  I  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  die  I  held  my  tongue.  I 
blame  nobody,  and — now  that  I  am  about 
to  quit  the  scene — I  take  it  that  nobody 
will  blame  me.  Nonsense  about  the  little 
legacy  I  If  you  don't  accept  it  I  '11  haunt 
you.  You  had  better  stick  to  nursing,  I 
should    say  —  unless    you    marry.      But 
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marriage  is  a  hazardous  experiment. 
Well,  I  can't  talk  any  more.  lie  off  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  bring  Lady  Savill 
back  with  you.  Mind  you  tell  her  that  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  that  she  is  not  to  be 
frightened." 

But  Lady  Savill,  alas !  was  dreadfully 
frightened.  Tears,  hysterics,  protestations 
of  her  physical  inability  to  get  up  and  be 
dressed  had  to  be  combated ;  precious 
hours  were  wasted  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
screw  her  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point ; 
and  when  at  length  Sister  Louise  flew 
back  to  the  hospital  in  despair  to  ask 
whether  a  further  delay  could  not  be 
accorded,  she  was  met  at  the  door  by  the 
news  that  all  was  over,  If  Sir  William 
had  had  anything  of  importance  to  say  to 
his  wife,  she  must  now  perforce  remain  in 
ignorance  of  it  for  ever. 

After  a  certain  age  human  nature  ceases 
to  have  any  possible  surprises  in  store  for 
the  majority  of  us  ;  but  Sister  Louise  had 
lived  but  a  score  or  so  of  years  in  a  world 
of  which  she  had  seen  next  to  nothing ;  so 
that  she  was  as  much  astonished  as  she 
was  horrified  by  Lady  Savill's  reception 
of  intelligence  broken  with  infinite  and 
altogether  superfluous  precautions. 

"  He  gave  you  his  keys,  did  he  not  ? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  at  once  and 
see  whether  there  is  a  will  anywhere  !  He 
is  capable  of  having  plaved  me  a  cruel 
trick  ! " 

The  woman  revealed  herself  in  that 
ejaculation,  by  means  of  which  she  per- 
manently lost  the  esteem  of  one  not  very 
important  fellow-creature.  It  is  true  that 
she  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  and  to 
put  forward  excuses  afterwards,  when  it 
turned  out  that  Sir  William  had  played  no 
cruel  tricks,  that  she  was  undisputed 
mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  and  that  she 
was  free  to  marry  again  as  soon  as  she 
might  please ;  but  some  people  are  too 
straitlaced  to  be  charitable  and  too 
narrow-minded  to  understand  anything 
that  falls  outside  the  limits  of  their  trivial 
experience.  Such  was  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  Lady  Savill  upon  her  silently 
disappearing  attendant,  against  whom  she 
had,  in  addition,  something  not  far 
removed  from  a  substantial  grievance. 
For  really  ten  thousand  pounds  is  a  pre- 
posterous sum  to  bequeath  to  a  sick- 
nurse,  however  useful  and  obliging  she 
may  have  proved  during  a  month  or  two. 

"  Not  that  I  in  the  least  grudge  you  the 
money,  my  dear ;  pray  don't  think  that ! 
Only  I  presume  that,  with  such  an  income, 
you  will  hardly  care  to  remain  any  longer 
in  your  present  position,   and,  indeed,    I 


am  already  so  much  better  that  I  don't 
require  to  be  nursed." 

It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither 
Lady  Savill  had  repaired  for  necessary 
change  of  air  and  scene,  that  Sister  Louise 
received  this  welcome  intimation  that  her 
services  could  be  dispensed  with.  Lady 
Savill  was  certainly  very  much  better,  and 
doubtless  nothing  save  the  advent  of 
Captain  Pomfret  was  now  required  to 
make  her  quite  well.  Had  she  summoned 
Captain  Pomfret,  who,  as  she  had  casually 
mentioned,  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  on 
board  a  friend's  yacht  at  Cowcs  ? — or  had 
considerations  of  decency  restrained  her 
from  resorting  to  such  prompt  measures  ? 
One  afternoon,  when  Sister  Louise,  who 
had  just  been  packing  up  her  clothes  in 
preparation  for  her  departure  on  the 
morrow,  was  out  for  a  solitary  walk. 
Captain  Pomfret  appeared  in  person  to 
make  reply.  He  had  the  air  of  carrying 
his  ears  down  and  his  tail  between  his 
legs  ;  he  seemed  anxious  to  elude  observ- 
ation ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the 
little  Sister,  he  darted  forward  with  a  cry 
of  pleasure. 

"So  here  you  are  at  last!  I've  been 
hanging  about  for  ever  so  long  in  the 
hope  that  you  might  show  yourself.  I 
say,  I  want  most  awfully  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  minute,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  I  suppose,"  answered  Sister  Louise 
rather  stiffly,  "you  mean  that  you  want  to 
speak  to  Lady  Savill." 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  that 's  just  what  I  don't 
want  to  do.  Yet,  when  she  writes  and 
asks  me  to  come  over,  you  know,  I  can't 
very  well  refuse,  can  I  ? 

"  You  woutd  prefer  to  refuse,  then  ?" 

"  Well — the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you 
see,  that  I  'm  engaged  to  be  married.  Oh, 
I  knew  you  would  be  horrified  and  dis- 
gusted ;  but  I  'm  not  exactly  the  traitor  that 
you  take  me  for.  Won't  you  let  me  tell 
you  the  whole  story  ?  Then  I  'm  sure 
you  will  be  willing  to  lend  a  poor  fellow  a 
helping  hand." 

The  story  of  his  relations  with  the 
widowed  Marion  which  Captain  Pomfret 
proceeded  to  unfold  certainly  differed  in 
several  important  particulars  from  that 
which  Lady  Savill  had  narrated  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  it  seemed  to  bear 
the  impress  of  truth.  That  he  had  once 
been  very  much  in  love  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Savill's' wife  he  did  not  deny,  but 
she  had  refused  him  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  he  was  too  poor  to 
marry,  while  she  had  of  her  own  free  will 
accepted  the  eminent  surgeon,  for  the 
equally  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he 
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was  rich.  Then  there  had  been  accidental 
meetings,  which  had  led,  as  Sister  Louise 
was  aware,  to  meetings  which  had  not 
been  accidental. 

"  Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  have  gone 
to  Portman  Square,  and  when  I  did  go,  I 
ought  to  have  confessed  honestly  that — 
well,  that  I  had  other  hopes.  Only  it  isn't 
quite  easy  to  say  that  sort  of  thing  to  a 
woman  who  is  as  likely  as  not  to  scare  you 
out  of  your  wits  by  fainting  dead  away  at 
any  moment.  It  will  have  to  be  said  now, 
though,  I  suppose,  and — and — don't  you 
think  that  you  could  say  it  to  her  much 
more  kindly  and  much  less  clumsily  than 
I  could  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sister  Louise; 
"  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  You  have 
no  right  to  ask  it  of  me." 

Nevertheless,  such  was  her  kindness  of 
heart  that  urgent  pleadings  prevailed  upon 
her  at  length  to  become  thus  the  herald  of 


poetic  justice — the  immediate  result  of 
which,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  being 
that  she  had  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight 
that  same  evening  instead  of  on  the 
following  day.  For  if  it  is  awkward  to 
cross  a  woman  who  threatens  to  faint 
away ;  it  is  still  more  so  to  linger  under  the 
roof  of  one  who,  after  addressing  you  as  a 
designing  and  ungrateful  scorpion,  inti- 
mates that  the  bare  sight  of  you  will  bring 
about  her  prompt  demise. 

Lady  Savill,  however,  is  yet  alive,  and  in 
very  fair  health.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  people,  she  continues  to 
wear  her  widow's  weeds,  and  affects  (for 
the  edification  of  others)  the  airs  of 
inconsolable  bereavement.  Of  her  late 
husband  she  cannot  speak  too  admiringly 
or  affectionately.  "  The  only  man,"  she 
is  wont  to  declare,  "who  ever  really  under- 
stood me." 

The  compliment,  such  as  it  is,  may, 
after  all,  have  been  merited. 


thrown  out  like  buttresses  from  the  Alpine 
range  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

Shepherds  told  strange  stories  of  finding 
sheep  prostrated,  dying,  from  the  effects 
of  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
the  seat  of %  which  was  immediately  over 
the  kidneys.  For  a  time,  although  it  was 
noticed  that  the  number  of  victims 
increased  nightly,  no  one  was  able  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  this  patch  of 
raw  flesh. 

At  length  someone  surprised  a  kea,  or 
mountain  parrot,  settled  upon  the  back  of 
a  live  sheep,  in  the  act  of  driving  its  beak 
into  the  animal's  body. 

The  kea  is  semi-nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and,  in  the  brief  Austral  gloaming — when 
the  sun  has  passed  behind  the  great 
backbone  of  the  island,  and  dark  shadows 
beneath  are  blurring  all  things  in  in- 
distinctness, although  the  snow-capped 
peaks  are  still  bathed  in  rosy  hues — it 
throws  off  its  dozy  day-time  mood,  becomes 
filled  with  life  and  activity,  and  numbers 
of  them  may  be  seen,  distinctly  visible 
against  the  glowing  colours  of  the  evening 
sky,  emerging  from  nooks  and  fissures  in 
inaccessible  rock-faces.  After  wheeling 
about  for  a  time  in  sportive  flight,  every 
evolution  accompanied  by  an  incessant 
repetition  of  its  rasping  cry,  "  Kfi-a,  k6-a," 
it  flies  off  to  some  favourite  feeding- 
ground.  It  is  an  early  bird,  too,  and  the 
sound  of  its  discordant  scream  is  heard 
coming  down  through  space  before  dawn 
has  lifted  the  shades  from  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  wild  region  in  which  it  has 
found  conditions  so  favourable  to  its 
existence. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird,  which 


has  earned  for  itself  such  world-wide 
notoriety,  is  a  dull  olive,  which  brightens 
on  the  upper  parts,  especially  in  the  tail 
feathers,  where  it  shines  with  much  lustre. 
Over  the  rump  is  a  patch  of  brownish-red  ; 
the  plumage  under  the  wings  is  of  a  rich 
red  and  bright  lemon  colour. 

It  is  extremely  amusing  to  watch  the 
kea  when  it  is  feeding  on  the  ground. 
Having  selected  a  spot  which  it  considers 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  it  sets  about 
unearthing  the  larva?  on  which  it  some- 
times feeds  with  a  thoroughness  and 
evident  earnestness  of  purpose  that  are 
quite  refreshing  to  see.  Rapidly,  and 
with  astonishing  force,  stroke  follows 
stroke  of  its  pickaxe  -  like  beak,  the 
loosened  soil  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
If  the  watcher  makes  the  slightest  sound  it 
stops  instantly,  withdraws  its  head  from 
the  hole  it  has  dug,  stretches  its  neck,  and 
glares  angrily  round  to  see  who  it  is  who 
dares  thus  to  trespass  in  its  wild  domains. 
If  it  sees  nothing  and  all  remains  still  it 
says  "  Whar-rk "  indignantly,  and  begins 
grubbing  away  as  furiously  as  ever.  Should 
the  noise  be  repeated  up  comes  the  head 
again,  for  all  the  world  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box,  with  a  sharp,  interrogatory  "  Whark  ?  " 
Again  repeat  the  sound  and  the  bird  leans 
forward,  opens  its  wings,  looks  for  a 
moment  as  if  it  were  going  to  rise,  and 
then  waddles  off  in  a  succession  of 
clumsy  hops,  shaking  its  head  and  mutter- 
ing as  it  goes  a  protesting  "  Kfi-a,  k6-a, 
whar-r-rk  1 " 
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Clumsy  as  it  is  on  the  ground,  it  is  both 
agile  and  graceful  in  its  movements  when 
climbing  among  shrubs  in  pursuit  of 
berries.  With  dexterous  use  of  beak  and 
claw  it  moves  its  body  rapidly  through  the 
matted  branches  in  a  way  that  presents  to 
the  eye  a  most  pleasing  picture. 

No  bird  is  more  fearless  or  inquisitive 
than  the  kea.  Sometimes,  when  a  shepherd 
is  away  from  home,  it  will  approach  his 
hut.  pull  the  string  which  lifts  the  wooden 
latch  of  the  door,  and,  entering,  proceed 
to  make  itself  thoroughly  at  home.  It  will 
ransack  every  box  with  the  vulgar  curiosity 
of  a  landlady  prying  into  her  lodger's 
luggage.  Should  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the 
pattern  of  a  rug  prove  distasteful  to  its 
critical  eye  it  will  not  scruple  to  tear  the 
offending  article  to  pieces,  bestrewing  the 
floor  with  the  remnants.  It  will  drive  its 
long,  curved  Upper  mandible  through  the 
bottom  of  all  the  tin  pots  and  pans  it  can 
find,  strip  the  prints  from  the  walls,  hurl 
the  scanty  store  of  crockery  to  the  floor, 
and,  in  fact,  have  a  very  good  time  indeed. 
If,  before,  leaving,  it  can  find  a  dog  on  the 
chain  to  tease  to  the  verge  of  madness,  it 
will  fly  away  all  the  better  pleased  with 
the  day's  sport. 

Another  source  of  infinite  delight  to 
this  mischievous  parrot  is  to  pull  up  flags 
which  surveyors  have  been*  at  great  pains 
and  trouble  to  plant  in  awkward  positions. 
When  its  kitten-like  disposition  for  play- 
fulness has  found  such  capita!  scope  for 
indulging  its  humour  as  this,  it  wheels 
above  the  spot  screaming  in  wild  aban- 
donment of  delight,  and  in  every  way 
evincing  a  thorough  appreciation  of  what 
it  evidently  considers  to  be  a  prodigiously 
good  joke. 

The  bird  is  easily  tamed  when  taken 
young,  and  in  captivity  becomes  a  most 
affectionate  creature,  forming  very  strong 
attachments.  Its  insatiable  curiosity,  how- 
ever, aided  by  a  powerful  beak  to  put  its 
prying  proclivities  into  execution,  renders 
it  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  instances 
which  1  have  known  of  a  kea  being  kept 
about  a  house  as  a  pet  have  always  resulted 
in  the  bird  living,  and  that  very  suddenly. 

The  natural  food  of  tin*  kea  consists  of 
larva;  of  insects,  and  berries  and  roots  of 
various  alpine  shrubs  and  plants.  Although 
nature  has  lavishly  supplied  it  with  these 
things  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  a  time  comes  when  scowling  mists 
settle  over  its  wild  preserves ;  when  the 
numberless  white  veils  of  water  which 
drape  the  mountain -sides  are  parted  into 
wisps,  so  to  speak,  by  raging  blasts, 
and    dashed    in    hissing  spray    into    the 


crevices  above  ;  when  lightning  leaps  from 
coal  •  black  clouds  and  thunder  rolls  in 
sullen  mutterings  around  the  unseen 
pinnacles.  The  busy  hum  of  insect  life 
is  stilled,  the  time  of  berries  is  past,  and 
the  roots  of  all  plants  are  buried  beneath 
a  deep  canopy  of  snow.  Then  it  was  that 
the  kea,  in  the  days  before  the  country 
was  stocked  with  sheep,  was  obliged  to 
leave  its  mountain  home  temporarily  and 
descend  to  lower  levels  to  eke  out  a  hardy 
existence.  With  the  advent  of  sheep,  even 
the  scanty  means  it  there  found  of  sustain- 
ing life  during  the  winter  were  taken  from 
it.  By  repeatedly  burning  off  the  face  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh 
pasturage,  the  run-holder  speedily  swept 
away  all  berry-bearing  shrubs  and  insect- 
ivorous life  alike  in  a  billowy  sea  of  flames. 

( )n  a  dismal  winter  night,  with  little  in 
it  to  soften  the  hard  lot  of  this  feathered 
starveling,  a  famished  kea  must  have  come 
poking  about  the  killing  -  yard  of  some 
sheep  station,  seen  the  strange  sight  of  a 
woolly  skin  hanging  over  the.  fence-rails, 
picked  at  the  fat  which  adhered  to  it  in 
places,  found  it  good,  and  in  that  act 
changed  its  feeding  habits,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  its  whole  nature.  From  pick- 
ing the  pieces  from  the  skins  it  proceeded 
to  feed  upon  the  kidney-fat  of  carcases  on 
the  meat-gallows,  and  from  that  to  prey 
upon  the  living  animal. 

This  is  all  of  the  origin  of  this  strange 
practice  that  wc  can  be  at  all  sure  of 
pursuing  aright,  all  that  we  shall  ever 
know.  To  conceive  how  the  bird,  having 
selected  the  kidney-fat  on  the  carcase  as 
an  especial  delicacy,  was  able  to  tell  with 
such  exactness  where  the  tit  -  bit  was 
situated  in  the  living  animal,  is  a  task 
beyond  our  power. 

At  first  the  depredations  of  this  blood- 
thirsty bird  were  committed  in  winter 
only,  and  the  sheep  selected  as  subjects 
for  attack  those  which  were  entangled  in 
"bush-lawyers,"  imprisoned  in  snow-drifts, 
maimed  by  wild  dogs,  or  rendered  partially 
helpless  in  some  other  way.  But  the  harpies 
rapidly  grew  bolder.  At  the  present  day 
a  kea  will  single  out  a  healthy  sheep  at  any 
time  during  the  year  and  harass  the  poor 
beast  until  it  sinks  exhausted.  Then, 
swooping  down  upon  it,  the  ghastly  work 
is  soon  concluded.  So  rapacious  has 
it  become  that  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  a  sheep  when  directly  under  the 
charge  of  a  shepherd,  and  in  broad  day- 
light ;  indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  cases 
where  it  has  been  known  to  attack  foals, 
and  one  instance  is  reported  of  a  horse 
becoming  its  victim. 


A  REMARKABLE   BIRD. 
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So  quickly  did  a  carnivorous  taste  obtain 
with  the  kea  that  in  the  year  1 880  several 
sheep -owners  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  runs  in  consequence.  On  one 
occasion,  during  a  single  twelvemonth, 
and  that  in  one  corner  of  a  run  alone, 
these  birds  destroyed  over  one  thousand 
sheep.    In  districts  where  they  are  plentiful 


more  piercing  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 
The  cold  and  comfortless  world  around 
slumbered  on,  without  sky  or  sun,  beneath 
an  overhanging  blanket  of  frosty  fog.  As 
the  little  band  of  shepherds  fought  their 
way  along  a  rugged  spur — the  rushing 
blast  shrieking  in  their  ears  and  lashing 
their  faces  like  whip-cord — one  of  their 


they  have  been  known  to  kill  as  many  as 
two  hundred  healthy  sheep  in  a  single 
night. 

A  few  years  ago  some  shepherds  were 
"mustering"  in  a  wild  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Whanaka. 
For  a  whole  week  the  glass  had  registered 
several  degrees  of  frost,  and  the  icy  breath 
of  each  succeeding  night  was,  if  anything, 
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number  drew  attention  to  some  curious- 
looking  heaps  in  a  small  hollow,  a  short 
distance  below  them.  Unable  to  see 
clearly  with  the  naked  eye,  he  brought  his 
glass  to  bear  upon  the  spot.  The  next 
moment  he  started  running  down  the 
slope,  followed  by  his  companions.  In 
the  hollow,  there  were  lying  dead  between 
seventy  and  eighty  fat  wethers,  their  fleeces 
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fixed  together  and  stiffened  by  the  hoar 
frost.  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  the  way  in  which  they  had  come  by 
their  death.  Each  back  disclosed  a  gaping 
wound. 

The  depredations  of  the  kea  at  length 
assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  the  several  County  Councils 
of  the  affected  districts  paid  so  much 
apiece  for  each  beak  brought  in.  Of 
late  years  this  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued, although  run-holders  still  give, 
their  shepherds  a  bonus  on  every  bird  they 
destroy. 

One  night  at  Mount  Cook,  as  I  sat 
before  a  roaring  camp-fire  in  company 
with  some  shepherds,  who  were  talking  in 
their  homely  forcible  way  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  wild  and  lonely  lives  they 
lead,  I  heard  an  eerie  tale  told  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kea. 

Many  years  ago  three  shepherds  were 
assembled  in  an  out-of-the-way  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  "  mustering  "  on  the  morrow. 
As  they  sat  round  the  fire  smoking  and 
talking,  one  of  them  expressed  disbelief  in 
the  statement  that  a  kea  would  attack  a 
living  sheep.  The  man  was  a  stranger  in 
the  district,  having  but  recently  arrived 
from  the  North  Island,  which  would 
account  for  his  ignorance  in  the  matter. 
The  argument  waxing  warm,  the  sceptic 
wagered  a  month's  pay  that  if  he  clothed 
himself  in  a  sheep's  skin,  went  out  upon 
the  spur,  and,  going  down  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  feigned  distress  by  imitating 
the  plaintive  bleat  of  a  lost  sheep,  no  birds 
would  dare  molest  him.  The  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  other  shepherds,  having 
tied  the  skin  of  a  sheep  which  they  had 
that  day  killed  about  their  mate,  watched 
him  disappear  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  wild 
night.  A  high  wind  cut  across  the  surface 
of  the  tussocky  ridges  like  a  knife,  the 
sky  was  hidden  by  scudding  clouds,  and 
everything  was  dark  and  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  A  dreadful  night  —  one  in 
which  a  flock  of  ravenous  mountain  parrots, 
roused  by  winter's  famine,  might  even 
forget  their  natural  fear  of  man  and  attack 
him  as  fearlessly  as  they  would  a  helpless 


sheep.  Erom  time  to  time  the  men  in 
the  hut  went  to  the  door  and  peered  into 
the  blackness  without,  momentarily  expect- 
ing the  return  of  their  companion*.  Once, 
towards  midnight,  they  fancied  they  heard 
above  the  shrieking  of  the  gale  a  cry 
which,  though  but  faintly  audible,  filled 
their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  terror.  They 
started  up  with  white  faces  and,  holding 
their  breath,  listened.  As  the  unearthly 
sound  was  not  repeated  they  recovered 
from  the  momentary  feeling  of  awe,  and, 
forcing  a  laugh,  told  themselves  that  it 
must  have  been  the  screech  of  a  wood- 
hen.  But  they  went  to  the  door  no 
more.  Morning  came,  but  no  man  to 
claim  his  wager.  The  two  shepherds 
searched  diligently  for  their  mate  until 
sundown — but  without  success.  As  the 
day  wore  on  and  brought  them  no  relief, 
the  remembrance  of  the  cry  they  had  heard 
the  preceding  evening  forced  itself  with 
ever  -  increasing  significance  upon  their 
minds.  At  length  when  dark  shadows  lay 
in  solemn  folds  over  the  ravines,  and  the 
mountain  crests  looked  dim  and  ghost-like 
in  the  waning  light,  they  came  upon  him. 
How  he  came  to  be  in  the  state  in  which 
they  found  him  will  never  be  known.  His 
mind  was  gone,  and  as  for  his  body — it 
was  in  a  condition  which  I  do  not  care  to 
describe. 

In  the  kea  the  run  -  holder  has  an 
enemy  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  rabbit. 
Although  its  numbers  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  pestiferous  rodent,  it  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly  difficult  to  battle 
with.  Four  or  five  days'  rain  in  September 
will  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  young  rabbits 
in  their  holes,  but  no  harm  can  possibly 
come  to  the  brood  of  the  feathered  foe. 
It  nests,  for  the  most  part,  in  inaccessible 
places,  and,  moreover,  has  no  natural 
enemy  but  man. 

Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  since  develop- 
ing carnivorous  tastes  its  numbers  have 
greatly  increased. 

The  kea  may  ultimately  become  extinct, 
as  so  many  New  Zealand  birds  have  done, 
before  the  march  of  civilisation  ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  live  to  plague  the 
run-holder  for  manv  a  vear  to  come. 


PART   I. 
"  T  T  can't   be   done.     If  1   was  you,  I 

±  would  not  waste  any  more  swears." 
The  voice  came  from  above,  to  my  left, 
and  glancing  up  I  saw,  seated  on  the 
sloping  tiles  of  a  shed,  a  little  figure  as 
quaint  in  appearance  as  her  speech  was 
remarkable  in  grammar.  Like  Jehu,  on  a 
more  famous  occasion,  I  looked  up  and 
questioned.    "  Who  says  it  can't  be  done  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  your  horse  does,  and  so 
would  you,  was  you  a  member  of  the 
Bads  worth  Hunt." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  a 
member  ?  "  I  return  sharply. 

"If  you  was  a  member  you  would  not 
have  wasted  your  time  in  coming  up  here  ; 
they  all  know  it  can't  be  done.  When 
first  the  double  rails  were  put  up  and  the 
quickset  planted  they  all  came  up  and 
tried.  I  do  not  think  any  fence  has  heard 
so  many  swears  in  its  life."  Then  reflect- 
ively, "  But  the  horses  knowed  all  the  time 
without  swearing." 

"  One  for  man,"  I  remarked  to  myself, 
then  demanded — 

"  To  whom  does  this  fence  belong  ?  " 

"To  him,"  replied  this  uncanny  little 
mite,  slipping  down  a  tile  or  two  as  she 
jerked  her  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  a 
thin  line  of  grey  smoke  which  circled  up 
from  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  distance 
that  just  appeared  above  a  high  kitchen- 
garden  wall. 

"  With  all  due  deference  to  '  him,'  he 
deserves  to  be  strung  for  thus  obstructing 
the  best  line  in  the " 


"  He  said,  now  his  fingers  was  too 
crippled  with  rheumatism  to  hold  a  rein, 

he  would  be  d d  if  anyone  else  should 

ride  over  his  fields." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  what  he  said  ?  Well, 
perhaps,  as  you  know  so  much  about  the 
country,  you  can  tell  me  the  best  way  of 
getting  out  of  this.  As  for  the  hounds — 
thanks  to  this  infernal  double-fence — I 
shall  not  see  them  again  to-day ;  they 
must  have  gone  right  away  by  this  time." 

"  You  have  missed  a  hot  ten  minutes, 
that  is  all.  They  have  run  to  Haigh 
Wood ;  there  they  will  lose — they  always 
do,  then  they  will  trot  round  to  Shoulder 
of  Mutton  Whin,  and  there  you  will  catch 
them  up." 

"  By  Jove !  I  believe  you  are  right. 
Which  is  my  nearest  way  to  the  Whin  ?  " 

"  Drop  down  the  hill  you  came  up  :  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field  in  the  left-hand 
corner  you  will  see  the  hedge  has  been 
cut ;  take  it  to  the  left  and  you  will  be  all 
right.  If  you  try  too  much  to  the  right  it  is 
boggy,  and  you  will  get  staked." 

"  Well,  my  little  Sage  of  the  Tiles,  I 
think  I  can  be  trusted  not  to  stake  my 
horse.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  carry 
you  with  me  to  see  the  fun." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  the  child,  suddenly 
rising  and  balancing  herself  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  on  the  slippery  tiles,  "  if  you 
only  could !  But  the  extra  weight  would 
not  be  fair  on  your  horse  ;  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  staked." 

I  disappeared  over  the  dip,  half  regret- 
ting that  I  had  not  taken  that  queer  little 
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mortal  along  with  me  ;  immediate  events, 
however,  turned  that  regret  into  satisfaction. 

It  is  no  good  saying  how  it  happened  ; 
to  this  day  I  can  never  exactly  tell.  All  I 
know  is  the  corner  of  that  field  was  simply- 
one  beastly  bog  ;  if  there  was  a  dry  line  I 
missed  it.  A  gun  I  borrowed  from  a 
farmer  finished  the  job. 

As  I  fired  I  knew  the  report  would 
tell  the  tale  to  my  little  Sage  of  the  Tiles, 
and  finding  that  I  should  have  to  wait  an 
hour  before  I  could  get  a  trap  to  take  my 
saddle  and  myself  back  to  my  brother's 
place  at  Clitheroe,  I  thought  it  would  be 
amusing  to  go  up  and  see  what  that  small 
child  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

When  the  long  double -fence  once  more 
came  within  my  line  of  sight,  I  looked  out 
for  my  little  friend,  but  the  roof  of  the 
shed  was  now  tenantless.  Running  my 
eye  down  the  fence,  I  saw  that  at  one  place 
it  was  crossed  by  a  long  double  stile,  and 
there,  seated  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  two 
side-pieces  at  the  further  end,  was  my 
juvenile  mentor. 

As  I  marched  across  the  grass,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  began  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  criminal  as  he  approaches  his  judge. 
I  felt  thankful  that  in  this  case  there  were 
no  flippant  barristers — like  myself— Jooking 
on  with  sole  intent  to  "enjoy  the  fuiu  "IVJore 
than  once  I  had  found  it  to  be  my  bounden 
duty  to  urge  a  man  to  confess,  but  not 
until  this  moment  had  I  ever  realised 
how  difficult  it  was  to  make  confession, 
and  here  the  conditions  were  so  absurdly 
reversed.  According  to  all  the  received 
teachers  of  youth,  it  was  she  who  ought 
to  be  confessing  to  me  ;  was  it  likely  that 
I  should  know  how  to  begin  ? 

The  child,  who  had  fixed  me  with  her 
gaze  from  the  moment  my  hat  had  become 
visible  above  the  rise  in  the  field,  at  last 
opened  her  lips. 

"  Staked  ?  " 

"Yes,  staked,"  and  I  paused  for  the 
inevitable  "  I  told  ycu  so,"  but  this  came 
instead — 

"  I  suppose  you  can  afford  to  buy 
another  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  manage  that,"  I 
returned  with  a  smile,  then  asked,  "  Fond 
of  riding  ?  " 

"  When  I  have  the  chance.  He  would 
ride  my  pony.  She  hated  him,  and  threw 
him,  so  he  sold  her.  The  only  mount  I 
have  now  is  when  I  ride  Roderick  to  the 
blacksmith's." 

"  Rather  slow  work,  I  should  think." 

"  Rather.  Better  than  riding  him  in 
the  water-cart." 


"  Dampish  proceeding,  I  should  fancy." 

"  Yes ;  when  you  jolt  into  a  rut  the 
water  splashes  out  at  the  top,  and  comes 
down  on  your  head.  When  the  barrel  is 
empty  I  trot  the  whole  way  round  by  the 
lane  and  fill  it,  while  Tom  goes  across  the 
fields  to  see  his  mother." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  arrangement.  Do  you 
know,  young  lady,  it  is  beginning  to  rain  ? 
Can  you  give  me  shelter?"  said  I,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
blue  smoke.  I  had  an  idea  that  an 
encounter  with  the  "  he "  who  was 
apparently  so  free  with  his  "d's"  must 
have  in  it  some  elements  of  novelty. 

"  Not  there,"  she  returned  shortly,  then 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  haystack  hard  by, 
which  had  had  a  wedge  sliced  out  of  it  at 
the  top.  "  It  is  rather  comfortable  up 
there ;  but  the  rain  is  coming  the  wrong  way 
for  the  stack.  I  must  take  you  to  my  house." 

Following  my  little  guide,  we  plunged 
into  a  small  wood  that  ran  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  soon  came  to  a 
large  clump  of  holly-trees,  before  which 
was  an  inverted  boat,  with  some  steps  cut 
in  the  earth  leading  beneath  it.  Down 
these  steps  she  disappeared,  and  I,  duti- 
fully following,  found  myself  in  a  chamber 
cut  out  in  the  earth,  the  old  boat  forming 
a  vaulted  roof. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  tall,  but " — 
indicating  a  root  of  a  tree  with  two  broken 
scrags — "if  you  will  sit  down  in  the 
armchair,  you  will  be  more  comfortable, 
and  your  eyes  will  soon  get  accustomed  to 
the  light.  It  is  lucky  I  procured  a  new 
carpet  this  morning.  Tom  has  been  very 
stingy  with  straw  lately." 

No  doubt  the  armchair  fitted  my  little 
friend  to  a  nicety,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
somewhat  painful  seat  of  honour.  How- 
ever, I  buried  my  feet  in  the  clean  straw, 
as  suggested,  and  had  a  look  round, 

A  stump  with  a  board  nailed  to  the  top 
did  duty  for  a  table ;  the  sides  of  the  cave 
were  lined  with  coarse  calico,  broken  in 
one  place  by  a  packing-case  let  into  the 
earth.  This  was  used  as  a  cupboard  and 
bookcase,  and  a  more  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  books  I  never  came  across. 
There  was  an  old  "Life  of  Napoleon," 
Byron's  "  Mazeppa,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," first  volume  of  "  Monte  Cristo," 
and  Sale's  "  Koran." 

What  in  the  name  of  Wisdom  could 
this  child  want  with  the  latter !  So  I  asked : 
"  Have  you  read  all  these  books  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  people  don't  have  libraries 
unless  they  read  them,"  returned  she, 
knowing  not  the  ways  of  man.  "  What 
book  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you  ?  " 
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"  Much  obliged  ;  but  I  should  prefer  to 
listen  to  your  conversation." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you. 
The  days,  the  weeks,  the  years  are  all  the 
same  here  ;  they  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
Do  you  think  they  will  ever  end  ?  " 

What  a  question  for  one  of  her  years ! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  child's  life 
was  already  past  all  hope  ?  I  returned, 
tentatively,  "  I  thought  all  little  girls 
reckoned  the  years  by  their  birthdays. 
My  nephews  ami  nieces  are  always 
making  inroads  upon  my  pocket  for  those 


occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  Christmas- 
trees  and  New-Year  gifts." 

"  We  have  no  birthdays  here  ;  he  won't 
have  them.  I  have  heard  of  Christmas- 
trees.  What  are  they  like  ? — I  have  never 
seen  one  in  my  life." 

"  Put  I  thought  all  children " 

"  Mother  says  I  am  not  like  other 
children  ;  I  can't  be,  because  of  him." 

Then  it  Hashed  across  me  that  this  child 
was  tabooed  for  the  sins  of  its  parent :  no 
birthdays,  no  Christmas-trees,  no  joy,  the 
pony  she  loved   taken    from  her— only  a 
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poor  weeping  woman  of  a  mother  for  com- 
panion. And  there  were  those  nieces 
and  nephews  of  mine  rioting  in  childish 
pleasures.  I  wondered  what  my  sister-in- 
law  could  be  about,  never  to  have  asked 
this  small  damsel,  who,  I  was  certain,  had 
more  character  in  her  little  finger  than  the 
whole  noisy  pack  at  Clitheroe.  Now,  as 
I  provided  the  Christmas-tree,  I  felt  that  I 
was  entitled  to  ask  one  guest,  therefore  I 
ventured  to  prophesy.  "  Mark  my  words, 
you  will  see  one  in  a  few  days.  Do  your 
friends  about  here  never  have  Christmas- 
trees  ?  " 

"The  Doctor's  children  go  every  year 
to  a  beautiful  Christmas-tree  at  Clitheroe. 
Dora  always  says,  '  We  are  going,  but 
Mamma  says  you  are  not  asked.' " 

"  But  you  will  be  asked  this  year.  Is 
Dora  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

Questionably.  "  You  can  hardly  call  a 
girl  who  screams  when  she  is  put  on  a 
pony  a  friend,  can  you  ?  I  used  to  ride 
with  her  brothers." 

"  Before  your  pony  was  sold.  What  do 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  come  here  and  read  my  books  and 
play  cards." 

'*  Cards !  "  I  exclaimed,  scrutinising 
afresh  this  child  of  surprises. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  how  stupid !  Of  course, 
you  would  like  a  game  of  whist." 

A  packet  of  miniature  cards,  much 
thumbed,  were  fished  out  from  between 
the  books,  and  as  I  screwed  round  to  the 
table  I  could  not  help  murmuring — "  Little 
did  I  think  when  I  left  home  this  morning 
that  I  should  have  a  game  of  whist  before 
I  returned." 

"  Didn't  think  you  would  have  such 
good  luck?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  that." 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  luck  to  play  with  only 
two  dummies,  I  always  have  to  play  with 
three." 

"  Don't  see  how  you  manage  that. 
Rather  a  slow  game,  I  should  fancy." 

"  Oh  no !  the  turned-down  dummies 
play  so  funnily." 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  who  taught 
you  whist  ?  " 

*'  My  cousin  Teddy.  We  used  to  play 
behind  nurse's  chair.  Teddy  said  she 
would  wring  our  necks  if  she  knew, 
because  she  considered  it  wicked  to  cut 
our  nails  on  Sunday.  Me  and  Teddy  made 
this  cave." 

"  Then  Teddy  comes  and  plays  with  you 
sometimes  ?  " 

44  No ;  Teddy  is  now  in  the  Navy. 
Mother  says  it  is  not  fit  for  him  to  come 
now  he  is  older  and  can  understand." 


"  Does  anyone  ever  come  and  play  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Nobody  ;  but  perhaps  you  woHd  like 
to  have  another  game  some  day,  and  I  will 
get  a  flower-pot." 

"  A  flower-pot !  How  will  that  help  the 
dummies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  the  card  dummies,  but 
you !  I  think  you  would  find  the  flower- 
pot more  comfortable  to  sit  on  than  that 
root,  though  it  is  an  arm-chair."  Then 
compassionately,  "  You  are  just  a  little  big 
for  it,  you  see." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  quite  comfortable,"  I 
returned  mendaciously,  thinking  I  would 
rather  not  risk  the  flower-pot. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  think  you  have 
just  revoked.  I  see  we  must  not  talk — 
you  can't  attend  to  the  game,"  and  not 
another  word  could  I  get  out  of  her. 
Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  All  at 
once  the  wood  echoed  to  the  sound  of  a 
voice — a  most  unpleasant  voice,  but  as  my 
little  Sage  apparently  took  no  notice  of  it, 
I  thought  it  judicious  to  refrain  from 
comment.  Watching  closely,  however,  I 
noticed  that  the  hand  that  held  the  pack 
of  cards  slightly  trembled,  that  the  lips 
were  parted  in  strained  attention. 

"  Exciting  game,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  she, 
in  a  low  constrained  voice,  while  dealing. 
"  I  think  it  is  your  lead." 

"  Yes,  and "     I  stopped  dead. 

All  at  once  a  series  of  blows  were 
showered  on  the  boat  above  my  head, 
followed  by  a  torrent  of  the  coarsest  abuse. 
I  felt  horrified  that  this  child  should  hear 
such  language,  and  no  doubt  showed  my 
horror  in  my  face,  for  my  little  friend, 
mistaking  the  cause,  stretched  over  the 
table  and  whispered  in  reassuring  tones, 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid.  He  can't  get 
down  those  steps,  he's  too  fat."  Then 
taking  up  her  cards  again,  added,  with  a 
superb  air  of  assumed  indifference — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  revoke  again  if 
you  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the 
game." 

Such  self-possession  was  unnatural  in 
one  of  her  age.  To  attain  unto  this, 
through  what  Stygian  scenes  must  this 
child  have  passed ! 

*  *  *  • 

"  Laura,"  I  said  to  my  sister-in-law  that 
night,  "  I  want  to  know  if  I  may  invite  a 
guest  to  your  Christmas-tree  ?  " 

"  Considering  that  the  children  are 
indebted  to  you  for  it,  I  should  be  only 
too  pleased  to  receive  any  visitor  you 
might  suggest.  I  am  delighted  to  think 
that  at  last  some  young  lady  has  found 
favour  in  your  eyes." 
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"  It  is  not  a  young  lady  at  all,  hut  a  wry 
small  child,  with  the  strangest  dark  eyes 
in  the  world." 

"  You  mean  a  poor  child.  I  think  she 
would  be  more  comfortable  at  the  school- 
children's  tree." 

"  No.  I  mean  the  child  that  lives  at 
Treetops.     Savile's  daughter,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  really  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  The  whole  county  has  given  up 
going  near  Treetops.  He  is  past  redemp- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  you  very  odd  stories 
are  told  about  Mrs.  Savile  as  well.  The 
child  could  not  come  by  herself;  besides, 
I  must  consider  my  own  children." 

"  Mrs.  Savile's  sin,  I  suppose,  consists 
in  finding  herself  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  old  family  to  which  he 
belongs;  but  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the 
'  new  moralists,'  so  we  will  let  her  case 
pass.  The  father,  no  doubt,  is  a  brute  ; 
still,  I  fail  to  see  why  this  should  shut  out 
his  child  from  all  joy  in  life.  She  can 
come  with  your  doctor's  family,  and  I  will 
promise  to  relieve  you  of  the  trouble  of 
entertaining  her." 

"  Let  the  poor  little  beggar  come, 
Laura ;  why  not  ? "  put  in  my  languid 
elder  brother.  "  She  has  a  better  seat 
than  half  the  members  of  the  B.H.  Don't 
know  why  she  has  not  been  out  this 
season."  

PART  II. 
It  was  too  bad  of  Laura!  Here  had  I, 
at  great  personal  inconvenience,  hurried 
down  to  the  Christmas-tree  at  Oitheroe ;  in 
my  pocket  the  largest  edition  of  Grimm's 
Fain'  Tales,  to  find  that  my  little  Sage  of 
the  Tiles  had  not  been  invited  this  year. 

To  me  it  was  inexplicable  how  a  woman 
bke  my  sister-in-law,  who  was  an  excellent 
mother,  could  thus  be  wantonly  cruel  to 
a  poor  god-forsaken  child  like  my  little 
friend.  I  thought  of  the  light,  almost 
terrible  in  its  joy,  that  had  flashed  into  her 
eyes  last  year  as  the  sheet  fell  down 
before  the  lighted  tree  ;  of  the  speechless 
surprise  that  seized  her  on  finding  herself 
the  recipient  of  presents  from  that  tree, 
all  pointing  plainly  to  the  joylessncss  of 
those  days  and  months  and  years  that 
already  appeared  to  her  to  have  no  end. 

Her  presence  could  have  made  no 
earthly  difference  to  that  merry  throng  of 
youngsters,  whilst  to  her,  for  one  brief 
moment.  Paradise  would  have  opened  out 
its  portals.  Anyway,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
she  must  have,  and  there  was  only  one  way, 
to  take  it  myself;  deposit  it  between  the 
"  Koran  "anil  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  that 
wonderful  library  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


These  were  the  holly-bushes,  I  was  sure, 
but  where,  oh  where  was  the  cave  ?  In 
place  of  upturned  boat  there  was  a  mound 
of  snow-covered  earth,  and  on  that  mound, 
in  letters  of  dark-green  box,  which  had 
shaken  off  their  white  pall,  I  spelt  out 
"  Roderick,"  the  name  of  the  horse  she 
had  ridden  in  the  water-cart.  House, 
horse,  pony  gone  !  My  little  friend  seemed 
indeed  the  sport  of  a  bitter  fate. 

This  was  a  "check,"  but  I  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  "  mate."  I  must  find  some 
place  wherein  or  whereon  to  deposit 
Grimm,  so  went  farther  into  the  wood. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  either  side  of  the 
path,  I  soon  saw  in  the  snow  the  print  of 
little  feet,  and  these  led  me  through  thick 
brushwood  to  the  far  corner  of  the  wood, 
when  this  sight  opened  out  to  me  : — 

In  the  centre  of  a  little  natural  hollow, 
clear  of  all  brushwood,  stood  the  top  half 
of  a  dead  fir-tree,  banked  round  with  snow 
to  keep  it  upright.  Tied  to  the  top  was  .a 
bunch  of  grey  horse-hair,  souvenir  of  the 
late  lamented  Roderick,  no  doubt.  The 
tree  was  decorated  with  strings  of  French 
beans,  coloured  fragments  of  old  crackers, 
and  a  wonderful  collection  of  home- 
invented  flags,  in  which  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  and  a  bird  closely  allied  to  the* 
pterodactyl  (blessed  prototype  of  the 
spread  eagle),  largely  figured.  Conspicuous 
among  the  branches  were  the  three  boxes 
of  sweetmeats  which  she  had  drawn  in  the 
lottery  at  Oitheroe  last  year ;  and  the 
candles  consisted  of  irregular  pieces  cut 
fromtan  old-fashioned  waxlight  coil. 

No  doubt  the  Doctor's  daughter,  with 
characteristic  childish  brutality,  had  kindly 
informed  my  little  Sage  of  the  date  of  the 
Oitheroe  Christmas-tree.  And  while  we 
were  sacrificing  to  Joy  in  warmth  and 
comfort,  amid  much  eating  and  drinking 
galore,  this  child  hail  stolen  out  alone  into 
the  cold  darkness,  wading  knee -deep 
through  snow,  in  the  teeth  of  a  biting 
north  -  east  wind.  There,  surrounded  by 
the  ghostly  forms  of  skeleton  trees,  amid 
shadows  that  stretched  out  long  lean 
fingers  across  the  white  gleaming  snow, 
with  hands  benumbed  with  cold,  she  had 
thus  sacrificed  to  Joy — one  lonely,  shiver- 
ing little  figure  in  this  great  unthinking 
world,  watched  by  the  silent  sentinels  of 
night ! 

It  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  1 
snatched  a  string  of  beans  from  the  tree, 
shoved  Grimm  in  among  the  dying 
branches,  and  hurriedly  strode  away. 

There  are  women  by  scores  who  will 
hunt  the  world  for  waifs  and  strays,  but 
see  not  those  at  their   doors ;    men  who 
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■will  gladly  go  to  their  death  in  Asia  or  For  a   moment    I    experienced   a  keen 

Africa,  but  who  forget  to  cast  so  much  as  sense  of  disappointment ;  then,  dismount- 

■a  cloth  over  the  cankering  sore  at  home.  ing,  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  me,  little 

friend  ?     We  have  never  had  that  second 

PART    III.  game  of  whist  you  promised  me." 

"  Do  you  always  read  when  you  walk  ?"  "Oh,  it  is  you!  "     And  two  eager  little 

So  startled  was  she  that  the  book  almost  hands  were  held  out  to  me.     "  How  could 

fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  gazed  at  me  I  know  you  with  that  beard  ?" 

in  silent,  frightened  inquiry.  "  So  it  made  me  unrecognisable.     Well. 


ONE   LONELY,   SHIVERING   LITTLE   FIGURE   IN   THIS   GREAT   UNTHINKING   WORLD, 
WATCHED   BY   THE   SILENT   SENTINELS   OF   NIGHT. 
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do  you  know,  you  arc  altered,  but  I  knew 
you  at  once." 

"  I  have  not  grown  a  beard,  and  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  do  my  hair  up,  and  it 
is  always  the  same  here  :  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  have  changed." 

"  You   are    much  taller,  you   are   more 

than  two  years  older,  and What  have 

you  been  doing  to  your  eyes,  child  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  returned  she  in  wonder, 
gazing  up  into  my  face. 

Then  it  was  that  the  hopeless  sadness 
in  her  eyes  struck  me  with  such  force  that 
I  blurted  out,  scarcely  realising  my  words, 
"  I  shall  have  to  carry  you  off  somewhere, 
away  from  all  this." 

"  Away  from  all  this,"  and  there  flashed 
into  her  face  the  first  ray  of  hope,  making 
it  perfectly  beautiful.  In  happier  circum- 
stances what  a  lovely  face  it  would  be !  A 
man  might  do  worse  with  his  life  than 
devote  it  to  bringing  about  such  a  trans- 
figuration. Then  the  sunshine  died  out. 
"  Mother,  poor  mother,  I  could  not  leave 
her." 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  we  are  old 
friends,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  You  gave  me  Grimm, 
didn't  you  ?  Yes,  I  know  it  was  vou ; 
there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  to*  give 
me  anything." 

"  And  I  stole  a  string  of  beans ;  still  I 
think  you  owe  me  a  kiss  for  Grimm.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  horrid  kissing  is. 
He  will  kiss  me  sometimes  ;  I  hate  it.  I 
will  never  kiss  anyone  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Do  you  never  kiss  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother  is  mother.  She  is  dif- 
ferent " — triumphantly.  "  Mother  is  not  a 
man !  " 

"  You  do  not  like  men." 

"  I  hate  them." 

"  You  hate  me  r  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Pray,  then,  what  do  vou  look  upon  me 
as?"     ' 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  counted 
you  as  a  man — no,  never,  I  assure  you.  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  sort  of — of " 

"  Playmate.  Rather  a  superior  one,  I 
hope." 

"  Yes,  a  cousin  Teddy,  only  much  better 
than  Teddy.  You  see,  you  are  older ;  you 
can  understand  things." 

"  That  is  just  it — why,  you  are  to  tell  me 
all  about  yourself,  so  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you  out  of  this.  I  am  sure  you 
want  someone  to  stand  by  you.  What  do 
you  say  '?" 

For  a  moment  she  pondered  irresolutely, 
then    said    hurriedlv,    "  No,    1   could  not 


bear  it.  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as 
living  in  another  world,  that  Christmas- 
tree  world,  where  children  have  fathers 
who  love  them,  anil  homes  they  are  not 
ashamed  of.  I  like  to  think  of  you  living 
out  there,  in  the  sunshine  ;  I  could  not 
bear  to  bring  you  into  my  black  world." 

Whilst  we  had  been  talking  we  had 
turned  into  the  straight  road  that  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  long  plantation  at  Treetops, 
and  which  was  here  shut  in  by  a  very  high 
wall.  Looking  ahead  I  saw  the  door  in 
this  wall  open,  and  a  man  walk  unsteadily 
out. 

"  Slip  back  against  the  gate  to  your  left, 
and  stay  there  till  I  tell  you." 

Before  my  words  were  well  out  she  was 
off  the  pavement  and  hidden  behind  the 
hedge,  whilst  her  eyes  more  than  her  lips 
questioned — "  Why  ?  " 

Pretending  to  busy  myself  with  the 
girths,  I  returned,  in  her  own  phraseology, 
"He  is  looking  the  other  way.  No, 
sa prist 7  !  he  is  coming  up  here." 

"  He  must  have  seen  me.  I  will  go  and 
stop  him,  then  you  can  ride  off  the  other 
way." 

I  looked  across  at  the  little  white  face, 
and  saw  the  terror  in  her  eyes  which,  for 
all  her  resolution,  she  could  not  disguise. 
Yet  she  proposed  to  enter  the  ditch  and 
cover  my  retreat ! 

"  Come  and  hold  my  horse's  head,  and 
do  not  let  go  of  him  though  I  make  him 
gander  all  over  the  road.  I  am  going  to 
see  you  through  this,  so  this  time  you  must 
take  your  orders  from  me." 

"  Best  on  the  snaffle  ? "  queried  she. 
Then,  "  I  am  afraid  he  may  say  things  1 
would  rather  you  did  not  hear.  They 
don't  belong  to  your  world,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  child,  they  cannot  be  as 
unfit  for  my  ears  as  they  are  for  yours; 
but  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any. 
Whoa  !  steady  !  hold  on !  that's  it.  Now 
tell  me,  is  he  near  us  ?  " 

"About  six  yards,"  in  a  fainter  voice. 
"  You  had  better  go,  he  is  going  to 
speak." 

1  came  round  the  horse  like  a  shot ;  he 
looked  more  objectionable  than  I  expected, 
but  I  had  settled  on  my  line  of  action. 
Raising  my  hat,  I  came  forward.  "  Good 
morning,  Savile  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
met.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember,  but 
vou  know  mv  brother  at  Clitheroe  very 
well." 

He  stopped  short,  the  imprecations  died 
on  his  lips,  and  pulling  himself  together, 
he  struggled,  as  far  as  his  muddled  brains 
would  allow,  to  put  himself  once  more  on 
the  platform  of  a  gentleman.      "  Grand 
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old  days  at  Clitheroe,  nothing  like  them 
now.  None  of  us  married  then,  these 
women  are  the  curse." 

"  Nothing  like  the  old  times,"  I  broke 
in.  "  You  remember  that  run  when 
Flintoff  Greaves  took  the  Went." 

"  And  nobody  but  three  rascally  parsons 
in  at  the  death.  Men  could  ride  in  those 
days.  You  are  not  much  count.  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  Saddle  turned,  horse  won't  stand. 
Plucky  little  girl,  your  daughter,  she  is 
not  afraid  of  a  horse." 

He  turned  savagely  on  me.  "What  have 
you  done  with  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Look  !  there  she  is,  leading  my  horse, 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  sixteen  hands." 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you,  turning 
my  daughter  into  your  groom  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  I  began  hotly,  but 
pulled  up  in  time.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
anyone  manage  a  great  beast  better  than 
that  ?  But,  of  course,  if  you  think  it 
dangerous,  I  will  take  the  reins  at  once." 

"No,  no;  you  keep  with  me.  I  know 
you  quite  well.  Fine  place  ;  but  what  is 
your  darned  name  ? — between  gentlemen, 
you  know.     Eh,  see  the  joke  ?  " 

How  could  all  this  benefit  my  little  Sage  ? 
With  a  man  three  parts  drunk  it  was  hope- 
less to  effect  anything.  To  tow  him  back 
safely  through  the  door  in  the  wall  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done.  As  for  the 
child,  I  could  not  pick  her  up  and  carry 
her  off  before  her  father's  eyes.  In  this 
so  -  called  civilised  country  the  most 
hideous  slavery  can  be  practised,  re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  society  and  of  the 
law. 

Seemingly,  he  had  a  glimmer  that  he 
had  gone  rather  far  in  his  last  speech,  so 
turned  fulsome,  which  was  a  thousand 
times  worse.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
door  I  was  half"  maddened,  and  felt  an 
unholy  longing  to  lay  my  whip  across  his 
shoulders.  I  wanted  to  see  him  through 
the  door,  but  he  insisted  on  first  seeing  me 
off.  I  had  only  time  to  whisper,  as  I  took 
the  reins  from  her  hand,  "  I  shall  find 
some  means  to  get  you  away  from  this. 
Keep  a  look-out  for  me  in  the  wood  at  the 
back." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  very  bad?" 

"No." 

"  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Little  saint,  it  is  not  /  but  you  who 
should  be  considered." 

They  watched  me  down  the  road,  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  I  drew 
rein,  turned,  and  walked  my  horse  on  the 
turf  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  scowl  on 
the  man's  face  haunted  me.      He  was  not 


only  a  disgusting  but  a  dangerous  brute ; 
and  I  felt  most  uncomfortable  at  leaving 
her  alone  with  him.  The  road  was  now 
empty,  but  as  I  approached  the  door  I 
heard  his  voice  in  loud  altercation.  I 
could  not  distinguish  what  he  said,  but  the 
tone  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  fury  of  his 
anger ;  antl  was  that  a  cry  ?  My  name, 
perhaps,  from  her  lips  ! 

"  Now  for  it,"  I  said,  as  I  leapt  from 
my  horse.  The  door  was  locked,  and 
though  I  tried  again  and  again  to  scale 
that  smooth  wall,  it  completely  baffled  me. 
Hot,  angry,  and  torn,  I  stood  panting  for 
breath  ;  then  it  struck  me  that  all  was  now 
quiet;  apparently  he  had  left  the  plantation. 
With  the  cessation  of  that  angry  voice 
reflection  came,  and  I  wondered  if  I  had 
scaled  the  wall  what  kind  of  excuse  I  could 
have  made  for  such  a  proceeding.  I  began 
to  feel  foolish ;  and,  with  a  very  decided 
sense  of  defeat,  I  rode  away. 

On  thinking  the  situation  over  I  found 
myself  in  a  well-nigh  hopeless  position. 
The  ethical  sense  of  nineteenth-century 
civilisation  has  provided  ample  protection 
to  the  burglar,  murderer,  swindler,  in  fact, 
law-breaker  in  general,  but  with  sublime 
cynicism  it  leaves  innocency  unprotected, 
save  by  the  platitudes  of  poets. 

My  brother  being  somewhat  of  a  malade 
imaginaire,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing 
to  find  Doctor  Dashwood  at  the  luncheon- 
table.  As  I  came  in  to-day  Laura  greeted 
me  thus :  "  You  will  have  Norman  as  a 
patient  next,  Dr.  Dashwood  :  he  might  be 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  from  his  gloomy 
appearance." 

"Anything  wonderful  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? "  I  asked,  by  way  of 
diverting  the  personal  line. 

"  Don't  think  I  have  heard  anything." 

"  Sad  affair,  that  at  Treetops,  that  you 
were  telling  me  about,"  put  in  my  brother. 
"  Excepting  to  the  poor  mother,  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  any  difference  to  a 
single  person  in  the  world  which  way  it 
goes." 

"  If  it  is  anything  about  that  little 
Treetops  girl,  you  should  come  and  listen, 
Norman.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember 
what  a  fuss  you  made  about  her  three 
winters  ago  ?  " 

"  I  can  hear  all  right,  thanks."  For  at 
the  first  hint  of  disaster  at  Treetops  I  had 
gone  over  to  a  side  table,  ostensibly  to 
cut  cucumber. 

"It  is  a  case  of  concussion  of  the 
brain — rather  a  serious  one,  I  am  afraid," 
returned  Dashwood  hurriedly. 

"  She  has  had  a  fall,  I  suppose  ?  "  put  in 
Laura. 
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"  Yes,  a  fall,"  assented  Dashwood  readily. 

"Just  what  I  should  expect  from  what  I 
have  heard.  She  was  always  a  tomboy, 
climbing  trees  anil  running  on  walls.  Now 
you  see.  Mary  and  Owen,  what  comes, 
etc.,  etc." 

Outside  the  lodge  gates  I  waited  for 
Dashwood,  and  when  1  had  exchanged 
places  with  his  groom,  I  said,  "  I  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  what  has  happened 
to  that  little  Savilc  irirl." 


"  I  wish  I  knew,  but  until  the  child 
regains  consciousness  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  know." 

"  She  was  found,  of  course,  in  the 
plantation  near  the  road,  not  far  from  the 
door.     Who  found  her  and  when  ?  " 

Eor  a  moment  Dashwood  paused,  then 
said  slowly,  "  Her  mother,  about  ten  at 
night.  She  was  lying  senseless,  her  head 
having  struck  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had 
latelv  been  felled." 
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Was  this  the  explanation  of  that  sudden 
silence  ?    And  I  had  ridden  away ! 

"  It  was  no  accident !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"The  door  was  locked;  it  was  the  work  of 
someone  within — shall  we  say  unknown?" 

"  My  dear  Sir,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  I  form  no  opinion.  Presumably 
she  tripped  and  fell,  hitting  the  back  of 
her  head  against  the  stump. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  how  that  would 
stand  in  court.     The  man  who  did  it " 

"  Tut-tut-tut,  my  dear  Sir;  that  is  a 
dangerous  remark  to  make,  and  might  be 
answered,  '  How  comes  it  that  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  all  ? '  I 
would  caution  you  that,  if  she  dies  without 
speaking,  the  affair  may  turn  out  awkward 
for  all  those  however  indirectly  connected 
with  it." 

"I  am  coming  with  you  to  Treetops ; 
when  she  recovers  consciousness  she  may 
ask  for  me." 

Of  that  drive  to  Treetops  I  have  little 
recollection.  I  was  haunted  by  one 
thought — saw  these  words  blazoned  on 
hedge,  road,  and  sky,  "  And  I  had  ridden 
away !  "  At  last  a  door  opened,  and  Dash- 
wood's  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  mist,  said,  "  She  has  asked  for  you." 

A  small,  pale  woman,  with  sorrow  writ 
in  every  feature,  beckoned  me  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  pointing  to  an  open 
door,  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Go  in 
there  ;  she  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
alone." 

I  had  had  words  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue ;  but  when  I  bent  over  that  little 
white  face  not  a  sound  would  pass  my  lips. 
What  is  this  thing — life,  which  goes  out 
before  our  eyes  and  yet  has  no  tangible 
form  ?  I  thought  in  my  agony  if  only  I 
could  take  her  life  in  my  hands  and  crush 
it  back  into  that  still,  frail  form.  With 
fear,  and  in  dumb  despair,  I  touched  the 
hand  that  lay  on  the  coverlet. 

It  was  not  as  I  had  expected.  There 
was  a  throb  of  life  that  thrilled  to  my  soul ; 


and   clasping  her  fingers  in  mine,  I  cried 
in  my  pain,  "  Child,  speak  to  me  !  " 

Slowly  the  heavy  lids  were  raised,  the 
speaking  eyes  fixed  full  on  mine,  while 
the  lips  moved  silently. 

"  You  wish  to  tell  me  something.  Speak 
again.  I  shall  hear  this  time — I  must — I 
will ! "  But  although  I  strained  ever)-  effort 
I  could  only  catch  the  words,  "  Accident, 
mother,"  and  a  sigh  that  might  have  been 
"  sake." 

To  see  her  struggling  to  speak  the 
words  she  had  not  the  strength  to  produce, 
her  look  of  entreaty  growing  agonising  in 
its  intensity  as  I  failed  to  understand,  was 
heart-breaking.  I  felt  as  if  I  held  her 
salvation  in  my  hand ;  that  to  fail  to 
interpret  her  wish  would  be  to  plunge  her 
into  aeons  of  despair.  Oh  for  finer  sensi- 
bilities to  catch Then  it  flashed  upon 

me.     "  For  her  mother's  sake  she  wished 
me  to  say  it  was  an  accident." 

I  brought  Mrs.  Savilc  into  the  room. 
The  child's  eyes  were  again  closed,  but 
taking  the  little  hand  in  mine,  I  said, 
"  Your  daughter  wishes  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  pure  accident,  and  I  am 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  her  words." 

Then  there  rang  through  the  room  a 
cry  almost  of  ecstasy :  "  Thank  God,  I 
am  spared  that ! "  And  falling  on  her 
knees,  the  poor  woman  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears. 

Here  spoke  the  wife.  How  strong  in 
the  mother  had  been  the  conviction  of  the 
ghastly  truth ! 

At  that  cry  of  thankfulness  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  child's  frame,  her  fingers 
pressed  mine.  There  was  more  vigour  in 
the  touch.  My  heart  leapt ;  I  had  saved 
her,  her  mind  was  at  rest,  and  I  drew  one 
long  breath  of  relief. 

She  looked  at  the  bowed  head,  and  said 
quite  plainly,  "Poor  mother!"  then  turned 
her  eyes  to  me,  smiled.  My  God,  she 
was  gone! — the  lie  on  her  lips  her  passport 
into  Heaven! 
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SHE  was  a  charming-looking  woman, 
with  hair  prematurely  grey,  and  a 
tender,  pathetic  face.  Her  manner  was 
very  gentle,  but  firm  and  decided  ;  what 
she  said  she  meant,  and  would  act  up  to. 
Her  complexion  was  as  delicate  as  a 
girl's,  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  which 
were  keen  and  bright  when  she  looked  at 
you,  had  a  strange  far-away  expression  in 
them  at  other  times.  They  were  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  lived  the  inner  life  of 
contemplation,  and  looked  long  on  the 
quiet  trees,  the  grass,  the  sky,  on  tranquil 
water,  and  the  perennial  wonder  of  the 
rainbow  flowers.  When  she  spoke,  her 
voice  harmonised  with  her  appearance  in 
sweetness  and  refinement.  It  had  some- 
thing of  nature  in  it  too,  like  her  eyes ; 
something  of  the  soothing  influence  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  murmur  of  the 
breeze  among  the  branches,  the  rustle 
of  leaves,  the  babble  of  running  water 
and  the  drowsy  droning  of  insects  under 
the  heavy  foliage  and  among  the  flowers 
in  early  summer  when  the  heat  begins  to 
tell.  All  young  girls  loved  her.  They 
called  her  Lady  Grace,  and  came  to 
consult  her,  especially  about  their  love 
affairs.  They  were  too  preoccupied  with 
their  emotions,  as  a  rule,  to  wonder  how 
it  was  she  understood  them  so  well,  and 
was  so  much  more  sympathetic,  although 
a  single  woman,  than  most  of  the  married 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance ;  but  some- 
times they  asked,  and  sometimes  she  told 
them  by  way  of  warning  :  "  Never  trifle 
with  affection " ;  and,  she  would  add, 
"  Never  let  the  sun  set  upon  a  mis- 
understanding. I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  to  someone  who  was  too  proud 
to  explain." 

She  said  this  one  day  to  a  girl  who  had 
come  to  consult  her. 

It  was  in  Kensington  Square,  where  she 
lived,  and  in  her  quaint  drawing-room, 
which  looked  out  on  green  trees  in  front 
and  on  more  trees  at  the  back,  and  might 
have  been  as  much  in  the  country  as  it 
was  when  the  quality  stayed  there  to  be 
near  their  Majesties  at  Kensington  Palace, 
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and  fine  gentleman  of  the  Court  gambled 
and  drank  at  the  Greyhound. 

"  But  he  ought  to  believe  in  me,"  the 
girl  protested. 

"  Well,  yes,"  Lady  Grace  replied.  "  Still, 
appearances  are  very  much  against  you, 
and,  on  that  account,  I  should  give  him 
the  fullest  explanation." 

"Oh,  how  tan  I  humble  myself  to  do 
such  a  thing ! "  the  girl  exclaimed 
petulantly. 

Lady  Grace  sighed.  "  Your  story  is 
very  like  another  I  could  tell  you,"  she 
said — "  very  like  numbers  of  others.  It  is 
an  old,  old  story.  But  the  case  I  am 
thinking  of  was  not  quite  an  ordinary  case 
of  the  kind,  and  it  may  interest  you  on 
that  account." 

It  was  here — in  this  very  room — years 
ago.  A  young  girl  was  waiting  with  her 
hat  on  for  her  lover',  who  had  promised 
to  come  and  take  her  for  a  walk.  It  was 
an  autumn  afternoon  like  this,  and  she 
was  impatient  to  go  out,  for  she  had 
been  shut  up  indoors  all  day.  The  time 
passed,  however ;  he  was  five  minutes  late — 
ten  minutes — a  quarter  of  an  hour — hall 
an  hour — what  could  he  mean  by  it  ?  She 
became  indignant ;  he  had  no  business  to 
keep  her  waiting  like  that. 

Then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Ah,  there  he  was  at  last !  And  it  was  such 
a  relief  that  she  forgave  him  on  theiinstant, 
and  was  ready  to  accept  any  excuse  he  had 
to  offer. 

The  door  opened,  but  another  young 
man  came  in. 

"  You  are  just  going  out,  I  see,"  he 
said. 

"  I  was  just  going  out — with  Gregory — 
but  he  hasn't  come  for  me,"  she  answered 
pouting. 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  he  exclaimed  laugh- 
ing. '  He 's  forgotten,  I  expect.  But  if 
he  does  that  now,  what  will  it  be  when 
you  're  married  ?  And  keeping  you  in, 
too,  such  a  lovely  afternoon.  But  don't 
stay  in,  come  out  with  me." 

She  looked  at  the  clock.      An  hour  and 
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a  quarter  late.  Decidedly  it  was  too  bad, 
and  she  would  go  out  with  Guy  just  to 
mark  her  displeasure. 

They  went  into  Kensington  Gardens. 
Guy  was  in  high  spirits,  and  she  affected 
to  be  so  in  order  to  hide  her  pique. 

Guy  was  a  sort  of  harum-scarum  young 
fellow,  seldom  in  earnest,  and  not  caring 
to  be  thought  so  ;  one  of  those  whom  a 
young  girl  may  play  with,  but  never  thinks 
of  seriously. 

They  entered  the  gardens  by  the  first 
gate  here  in  Kensington,  and  went  on 
to  the  right  under  the  old  trees — elm, 
lime,  and  horse-chestnut,  which,  like 
people  who  live  long  together,  have  grown 
so  much  alike  in  character  that  you  do  not 
at  first  see  any  difference  between  them. 
After  passing  the  next  gate  on  the  one- 
hand  and  the  Broad  Walk  on  the  other, 
the  path  branches  right  and  left  into  two 
which  run  nearly  parallel  as  far  as  the 
Albert  Memorial.  They  took  the  one  to 
the  left — the  South  Flower  Walk — and 
loitered  along,  looking  at  the  old-fashioned 
borders,  where  dahlias  and  heliotrope, 
petunias,  calceolaria,  and  fuchsias,  gay 
nasturtium,  and  white  tobacco-flower  still 
made  a  brave  display,  though  the  season 
was  well  advanced.  It  was  late  in  the 
■evening,  and  the  walk  was  deserted.  The 
air  was  heavy  but  dry,  and  the  clouds  were 
low  and  grey.  The  continuous  rumble  of 
the  traffic  in  the  high  road  sounded  afar 
off,  and  did  not  importune  them.  In  the 
gardens  themselves  all  was  still. 

"  I  feel  strangely  oppressed,"  the,  eirl 
said  at  last ;  "  I  wish  we  had  not  come. 
Let  us  go  back.  Perhaps  Gregory  has 
arrived,  or  something  untoward  may  have 
happened.     I  am  anxious.     Let  us  go  in. ' 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  Guy  rejoined.  "If 
Gregory  has  come,  let  him  wait.  He  kept 
you  in  long  enough. ' 

They  had  been  standing  looking  down 
at  the  flowers,  but  now  Guy  waltzed  off 
by  himself  a  little  way  up  the  path. 

"  Do  you  know  the  new  step  ?  "  he  said, 
returning  to  her.  "  It  is  quite  delightful. 
You  feel  like  a  bird.  Let  me  show  vou. 
See ! " 

She  began  to  watch  him  with  interest. 

"I  think  I  see.  Look,  is  this  it  ?"  she 
said  at  last,  trying  the  step  herself. 

"  No,  not  quite,"  he  answered.  "  Just 
let  me  show  you.  You  '11  get  into  it  in  a 
minute." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  began  to  tell  her  what  to  do  : 
"  You  begin  on  the  left  foot,  see — no, 
Jiang  it !  you  begin  on  the  right " 

The    gravel    crunched    behind    them. 


Then  both  started  and  looked  round,  then 
fell  apart  in  consternation — not  because 
they  had  been  doing  anything  wrong,  but 
because  it  was  Gregory,  and  he  evidently 
thought  they  had. 

He  gave  them  one  look — that  was  all — 
slightly  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  on. 

They  were  both  so  astonished  that  they 
stood  staring  after  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

Then  Guy  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  I  say ! 
This  is  nonsense,  you  know.  I'll  go  after 
him  and  bring  him  back." 

But  the  girl  was  hurt  and  angry.  "  No, 
no,"  she  cried.  "  If  he  cannot  trust  me, 
let  him  go." 

"Oh,  but  I  say — do  let  me  go  and 
explain ! " 

"  No,  certainly  not ! "  she  rejoined 
emphatically.  "  Promise  me — the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  promise  me — that  you 
will  not  offer  him  any  explanation  what- 
ever.    That  is  my  business.     Promise  !  " 

"  Of  course,  I  must  if  you  make  a  point 
of  it." 

"  You  will  not  explain  now  or  at  any 
other  time  unless  I  release  you  from  your 
promise  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  will  not,  if  that  is  what 
you  wish.  I  have  no  option  but  to  pro- 
mise if  you  wish  it,  seeing  that  I  got  you 
into  the  difficulty.  But,  all  the  same,  1 
think  you  are  making  a  mistake." 

"  That  is  my  business,"  she  repeated 
coldly. 

"  Oh!  quite  so,"  he  replied.  "  But  I 
cannot  see  how  /  have  deserved  your 
displeasure.     Shall  I  see  you  home?" 

"  No — no,  thank  you.  Oh !  I  wish  I 
had  never  come  !  " 

She  walked  away  as  she  spoke,  and  left 
him  wondering  at  her. 

She  hurried  home,  half  hoping  to  find 
Gregory  there,  waiting  for  an  explanation, 
but  he  had  not  been.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  write  to  him,  but  here  her  foolish 
pride  stepped  in,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 
So  she  suffered  through  the  long  night 
of  suspense,  alone,  without  a  word,  and 
weighed  down  by  a  cruel  sense  of 
injustice. 

But  surely  he  would  come  next  day — 
not  in  the  morning,  for  he  was  busy  then, 
but  in  the  evening,  on  his  way  from  work. 
That  was  always  their  hour  together. 

Evening  came,  however.  Every  moment 
of  it  was  a  separate  throb  of  pain.  It  came 
and  passed,  and  the  night  wore  on  to 
another  day,  and  another,  and  another, 
but  Gregory  made  no  sign. 

The  girl  was  distracted.  She  felt  her- 
self condemned    without   a   hearing,  and 
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raged  at  the  thought.  Once  she  wrote  to 
reproach  him,  but  tore  the  letter  up.  Her 
pride  would  not  let  her  make  the  first  ad- 
vance. Certainly  appearances  were  against 
her,     but     he     should    have     suspended 


them.  The  girl  had  become  sadly 
subdued  in  the  interval.  It  was  as  if  all 
the  life  had  been  taken  out  of  her,  but  she 
never  complained.  Her  pride  stood  her 
in  good  stead  here  :  no  one  should  know 
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judgment  until  he  knew  the  truth,  and 
not  gone  off"  like  that  without  a  word. 
No,  she  could  not  make  the  first  advance  : 
could  any  girl  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  she  went 
away  with  her  friends  for  an  autumn  tour. 

When  they  returned  tin-  branches  were 
bare   and    brown,  and    winter   was    upon 


what  she  suffered.  The  little  trivial 
occupations  which  are  all  that  a  girl  in 
her  station  of  life  has  to  fritter  away  her 
time  upon  were  punctually  performed. 
Books  and  music  were  laid  aside,  however; 
intellectual  pursuits  no  longer  interested 
her.  Her  mind  was  for  ever  occupied 
with  the  one  thought,  her  heart  ached  on 
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always  with  the  one  great  yearning.  If 
only  she  could  see  him,  and  tell  him ! 
Long  hours  she  sat  and  sewed — there,  in 
that  window.  She  was  never  idle  a 
moment,  and  she  was  always  outwardly 
tranquil,  and  ready  with  a  cheerful  reply  if 
any  spoke  to  her  ;  but  oh,  if  the  thoughts 
within  had  been  traced  by  her  busy  hand 
•on  that  weary  work,  what  a  picture  they 
would  have  made !  And  ever  the  longing 
to  see  him  grew  and  grew,  until  at  last,  to 
ease  the  ache,  she  devised  a  plan.  Every 
day,  on  his  way  from  work,  when  it  was 
fine,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  walk 
home  through  Kensington  Gardens  by 
the  path  between  the  old-fashioned  flower 
borders,  where  he  had  surprised  her  on 
that  fatal  occasion  practising  the  step  of  a 
new  waltz  with  Guy.  Ah,  heaven,  should 
she  ever  have  the  heart  to  waltz  again  ? 
Her  plan  was  to  wait  for  him  there  in  the 
walk,  and  when  they  met — when  they 
met  ?  she  would  ask  herself  doubtfully. 
There  is  so  little  a  girl  can  say  until  she 
is  questioned  ;  but  surely,  surely  he  would 
ask  ? 

Towards  evening  she  put  on  her  things 
and  slipped  out. 

The  old  trees  in  the  gardens — chest- 
nuts and  elms,  poplars,  sycamores  and 
limes — tossed  their  branches  about,  sway- 
ing and  creaking  and  groaning  in  a  rising 
gale.  She  was  glad  to  pass  from  under 
them  into  the  walk  between  the  flower- 
borders,  which  were  well  protected  at  the 
back  by  thick  screens  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  which 
path  she  should  take,  there,  where  they 
branch  ;  but  the  traffic  sounded  obtrusively 
from  the  road,  and  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  railing  on  the  right,  so  she 
went  to  the  left  for  shelter  and  quiet.  Not 
that  there  was  much  quiet  anywhere  that 
evening,  for  the  storm  increased,  and  the 
wind,  rising  higher  and  higher,  swished 
through  the  bare  brown  branches  with  a 
continuous  roar,  like  the  shock  of  bursting 
seas,  while  beyond,  in  the  road,  heavy 
vehicles  rumbled  thunderously,  and  there 
Ave  re  hoarse  cries  as  of  men  clamouring 
for  help. 

The  girl  fled  up  the  walk.  The  short 
•day  closed  in  rapidly,  and  darkness  came 
-dropping  down  upon  her  like  a  curtain. 
Where  was  he  ?  Would  he  come  ?  Gregory! 
■Gregory ! 

She  reached  the  Albert  Memorial  with- 
out seeing  a  soul,  save  a  park-keeper,  who 
warned  her  to  keep  away  from  the  trees, 
for  a  man  had  just  been  badly  hurt  by  a 
branch  which  the  wind  snapped  off  like 
J)arley-sugar. 


Gregory  did  not  come  that  evening  nor 
the  next,  which  was  as  still  as  the  first  had 
been  stormy,  but  she  persevered.  She 
went  again — went  regularly,  until  it  became 
the  habit  of  her  life  to  go,  every  day. 
Sometimes  there  fell  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
sometimes  she  could  not  see  for  the  fog, 
while  often  there  was  frost  and  snow,  and 
bitter  winds  that  pinched  her.  But  winter 
wore  itself  out  at  last,  and  spring  set  in, 
bringing,  in  long  procession,  the  flowers : 
crocus  and  snowdrops  in  purple  and  orange 
and  white,  and  heavy  -  headed  yellow 
daffodils,  shone  in  the  grass  or  brightened 
the  borders,  and  crimson  told  when  the 
tulips  came.  There  were  rifts  of  blue  in 
the  sky,  and  the  birds  rejoiced.  Wood- 
pigeons  began  to  coo,  blackbirds  to  warble, 
and,  all  in  an  ecstasy,  the  thrushes  sang. 

After  the  long  disappointment  of  the 
winter,  the  girl  looked  up  enlivened — 

"  I  would  rather  he  came  now,"  she 
thought.  "  This  will  be  a  better  welcome 
for  him  than  fog  and  snow  and  sleet." 

The  first  faint  blush  of  green  appeared 
on  the  trees ;  buds  were  bursting.  Then, 
a  little  while,  and  the  leaves  were  out  in 
full,  and  a  riot  of  happy  life  began  in  the 
gardens.  Nurses,  in  their  white  dresses, 
sat  together  in  groups,  sewing  and  chatter- 
ing, with  watchful  eyes  that  wandered  off 
continually  to  the  children,  their  charges, 
who  prattled  and  played  on  the  grass. 
Chairs  were  brought  out,  and  quicklv 
sorted  themselves  into  pairs  beneath  the 
trees,  and  young  lovers  came  and  took 
them,  and,  because  it  did  not  suit  them  to 
see,  they  seemed  to  fancy  themselves 
unseen.  There  were  lovers,  too,  who 
were  not  so  young,  but  were  all  the  more 
ardent  on  that  account  perhaps,  knowing 
that  the  time  was  short.  And  all  the  while 
the  procession  of  the  flowers  flowed  on  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  colour  and  perfume. 
Wistaria  and  horse  -  chestnut  bloomed, 
lilac,  laburnum,  and  may.  In  the  South 
Flower  Walk  the  borders  were  aglow, 
wallflowers  scented  the  air,  and  then  the 
syringa  came  out,  and  the  rose,  and  the 
honey-sweet  scent  of  the  limes  dealt  death 
to  the  bee. 

Across  the  Long  Water,  under  the 
trees,  the  peacocks  spread  their  gorgeous 
tails,  and  strutted  and  mewed.  Ducks 
flew  in  pairs  to  their  nesting-grounds,  and, 
at  sunset,  the  coo  of  the  wild  pigeon 
■sounded  with  soothing  after  the  long  hot 
day.  The  merry  mad  season  came  to  its 
height.  Streams  of  carriages,  gay  as 
flower  -  beds  with  summer  dresses  and 
parasols,  added  to  the  importunate  rumble 
of  the  unseen  traffic.    The  air  was  full  of 
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music,  of  drum  ami  band,  and  wandering 
organ.  It  was  an  ideal  love-time,  and  the 
girl  throbbed  ami  ached  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  all  the  glad  young  life  about 
her;  but  throbbed  and  ached  in  vain.  He 
never  came.  Other  lovers  there  were  who 
offered  themselves  in  plenty,  but  were 
firmly  refused.  In  the  whole  wide  world 
there  was  only  one  for  the  girl. 

But  the  summer  glory  of  the  full  foliage 
passed.  Leaves  were  shredded  by  a  storm 
or  two,  then  grew  russet,  and  reddened 
to  their  fall.  The  nests  were  deserted, 
ami  the  songs  were  hushed.  A  few  flowers 
lingered  in  the  South  Flower  Walk,  but 
were  all  bedraggled.  The  breeze  was  apt 
to  be  chilly  in  the  evening  now,  and  only 
lovers  lingered  in  the  gardens.  Autumn 
was  on  the  earth  again,  and  winter  was 
Hearing.  And  presently  winter  was  with 
them  once  more,  all  bare  ami  bleak,  ami 
after  that  again,  the  green  and  golden 
glory  of  the  spring.  And  still  the  girl 
waited,  and  he  did  not  come. 

By  this  time,  however,  she  had  somehow 
ceased  to  ache  with  expectation.  Her 
heart  no  longer  stood  still  when  she  saw  a 
young  man  in  the  distance,  nor  sank  with 
disappointment  when  one  approached  ami 
passed,  and  proved  to  be  a  stranger.  The 
pain  was  no  longer  acute;  time  had 
deadened  it.  Yet  she  waited  for  him 
because  she  must  tell  him,  and  she  knew 
he  would  come,  but  whether  sooner  or 
later  no  longer  mattered  so  much. 

She  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  together  on 
one  particular  seat  in  the  South  Flower 
Walk — there  where  the  weeping  beech 
reaches  across  to  embrace  the  hawthorn 
opposite,  and.  in  the  spring,  the  splendid 
wistaria  crowns  them  both  with  purple 
ami  green.  On  wet  days  it  was  dry 
there,  and  so  she  could  sit  in  shelter, 
keeping  her  vigil,  and  dreamily  watching 
the  raindrops  fall  from  the  leaves  and 
sink  in  the  sand}'  soil.  When  it  was 
fine  she  interested  herself  in  the  life  about 
her — in  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
people  who  came  and  sat  beside  her,  ami 
chatted  freely  of  their  own  affairs,  unmind- 
ful of  the  motionless  girl,  in  whose  impas- 
sive face  they  detected  no  expression — 
nothing  but  the  settled  calm  which  coim-s 
of  contemplation.  The  rumble  on  the 
road  beyond  sounded  lik»-  the  sea  when 
she  was  conscious  of  it,  but  the  ear 
becomes  accustomed  to  continuous  sound, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  Yet  her  mind  was  always 
occupied.  She  was  nearer  to  nature  now 
than  she  had  ever  been — nearer  to  know- 
ing what  it  was  that  moved  her  when  she 


heard  the  rustle  of  the  breeze  in  the  silver 
birches,  and  nearer  to  finding  a  word  for 
the  strange  sensation  that  comes  of  seeing 
the  level  limbs  of  the  cedars  show  dark 
and  clear  against  a  bright  clear  sky.  She 
was  no  longer  a  trivial  girl,  but  a  woman 
now.  It  is  not  in  crowds  that  we  learn  to 
live.  She  had  been  surrounded  by  peoph- 
all  her  life,  and  they  had  not  helped  her.  It 
was  out  in  the  green  gardens  that  she  found 
her  better  self.  Wanderingabouttherealone, 
a  mere  outsider  with  an  aching  heart,  had 
taught  her  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  life 
as  nothing  else  could  have  clone.  Shi- 
had  perceived  that  storms  of  feeling  do 
damage ;  that  nothing  excessive  in  the 
way  of  emotion  is  worth  the  reaction  ;  that 
life  is  worth  living  when  it  can  be  lived 
without  haste  anil  calmly  up  to  a  high 
ideal — not  otherwise'.  Such  thoughts, 
borne  in  upon  her  in  her  solitude,  wen* 
often  the  outcome  of  incidents  she  wit- 
nessed, such  as  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
love  aflairs ;  the  misunderstandings  of 
uncongenial  couples ;  and  the  jarring  which 
might  so  easily  be  avoided  by  ordinary 
good  manners,  not  to  mention  good  feel- 
ing, the  fear  of  wounding,  and  the  will  to 
please. 

Sometimes  she  sat  the  whole  evening- 
on  the  seat  beneath  the  weeping  beech, 
and  sometimes  she  wandered  off  under 
the  horse-chestnuts  which  border  the 
open  grassy  spaee  behind  the  South 
Flower  Walk,  until  she  came  to  the  Lan- 
caster Walk,  where  she  would  linger,  look- 
ing  at  the  sunset.  She  watched  it  for  a 
long  time  one  evening  in  particular,  a 
lovely  one.  The  whole  western  sky  glowed 
like  burnished  copper,  then  graduallv 
melted  into  the  tenderest  tints  of  daffodil. 
green,  and  grey.  The  trunks  of  the  old 
trees,  standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  brightness,  cast  long  violet  shadows. 
and,  in  the  last  slanting  rays  of  the  sun. 
the  grass  shone  viridian.  But  even-  minute 
modified  the  colours,  until  at  last  all  were- 
absorbed  in  the  gradual  grey.  The  girl 
watched,  till  a  filmy  veil  of  mist,  rising 
from  the  Round  Pond,  slowly  enwrapped 
the  trees,  then  she  sighed  as  if  satiated, 
and  returned  to  her  accustomed  seat, 
where  she  sat,  idly  seeing,  without  caring 
to  note,  the  little  brown  sparrows  taking  a 
dust  bath  on  the  path  before  her,  and 
the  little  black  cat  that  came  creeping 
out  from  under  the  railings,  stealthily 
stalking  them.  They  were  too  wary  for 
her,  however,  and  escajK-d.  Then  the 
little  black  cat  came  and  made  friends 
with  the  girl,  and  with  two  ladies  who 
were  also  sittinir  on  the  seat. 
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One  of  the  ladies ,  said  :  "  A  black  cat 
brings  good  luck" — and  the  words  set 
themselves  like  a  refrain  to  the  girl's 
reflections.  Good  luck !  Good  luck ! 
What  is  good  luck,  and  could  it  come  to 
her  ? 

She  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground  so 
lost  in  thought  that  all  but  her  own  inner 
consciousness  was  blotted  out,  and  when 
at  last  she  looked  up,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  herself  alone.  Sparrows,  ladies,  little 
black  cat,  all  had  disappeared.  Night 
was   coming    on   apace.      There    was  no 


There  was  no  emotion  in  his  voice.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  met  some  casual  acquaint- 
ance, and  greeted  her  pleasantly. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  she 
answered  in  the  same  tone. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  folding  up  his 
paper.  "  There  is  nothing  like  health,  and 
after  health,  wealth.  Do  you  take  any 
interest  in  stocks  and  shares  and  the 
money  market  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  she  replied. 

"  Ah !  "  he  observed  ;  "  ladies  don't,  as 
a  rule.    All  that  is  done  for  them.     It  is 
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one  in  sight  but  one  solitary  man  with  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  who  approached  in  a 
leisurely  way,  reading  as  he  came.  /The 
girl  watched  him  without  interest  until  he 
was  close  beside  her,  and  then  she  recog- 
nised him  with  a  start.  What  she  waited 
for  had  happened,  and  she  just  sat  there 
staring  stupidly,  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  pass  without  seeing  her,  but  he 
happened  to  look  at  the  seat — just  gave  a 
glance,  and  was  passing  on,  when  some- 
thing in  her  attitude  struck  him  as  familiar, 
and  he  looked  again. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  returning  a  step 
and  stopping  in  front  of  her.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  thought  I  knew  you.  How  do 
you  do  }  " 


very  interesting,  though,  when  you  get 
well  into  the  way  of  it." 
-  He  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket  as  he 
•  ipoke,  and  raised  his  hat  to  cool  his  head. 
His  hair  had  grown  thin  on  the  temples, 
and  he  was  otherwise  altered  and  aged, 
curiously  aged  in  the  time.  His  figure 
had  thickened,  and  his  face  was  that  of  a 
well-fed  professional  man  who  finds  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  in  his  day's  work  and  his 
dinner  without  troubling  about  anything 
else. 

"  Do  you  often  come  here  ?"  he  asked, 
but  quite  evidently  merely  by  way  of  some- 
thing to  say. 

"  Yes,  almost  every  day,"  she  answered. 

"Ah  !  so  do  I,"  he  said.  "  I  walk  back 
this  way  from  my  work.    The  exercise 
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docs  one  good ;  but  I  generally  take  the 
other  road,"  he  added,  waving  his  stick 
in  that  direction.  "Well,  good-bye.  I 
mustn't  be  late  for  dinner,  Glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  well."  With  which  he 
raised  his  hat  and  walked  on  briskly. 

It  would  have  been  ten  times  better  for 
the  girl  if  he  had  never  come  at  all — if 
she  had  gone  on  watching  and  waiting, 
leading  a  life  of  contemplation,  in  com- 
munion with  nature,  in  charity  with  all 
men,  and  finding  what  happiness  there  is 
in  hope.  Now  all  that  was  ended.  In 
the  interval,  while  her  trivial  girl's  mind 
had  been  expanding,  growing  in  strength 
and  beauty,  so  that  she  had  begun  to  reach 
up  to  the  highest  ideal  of  life  and  conduct, 
his  mind  had  contracted.  It  had  been  set 
on  sordid  business  concerns  until  her 
image  had  faded  from  his  consciousness, 
and  with  it  every  higher  aspiration,  and 
he  had  become  one  of  those  men  who 
care  for  nothing  but  mere  worldly  success 
and  animal  well-being. 

"  She  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  you 
see — the  girl  I  tell  you  of — in  every  sense 
of  the  word,"  Lady  Grace  concluded. 

""And  did  she  die?"  the  other  girl 
asked. 

"  No,"  Lady  Grace  replied,  smiling. 
"  She  didn't  even  have  a  long  illness  as 
they  do  in  the  story-books.     When  he  was 


out  of  sight,  she  just  got  up,  and  went 
home  dispirited.  Next  day  she  returned 
to  the  gardens,  but  all  that  hail  been  hope 
in  her  was  then  a  blank." 

"  But  was  that  all  ?  "  the  girl  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  that  was  all.  He  never  married, 
and  she  lived  alone." 

"  But  that  might  have  happened  in  any 
case." 

"  True.  And  he  ought  not  to  have 
suspected  her.  But  if  she  had  done  the 
right  thing  to  begin  with,  if  she  had  given 
him  the  explanation  to  which  he  was 
entitled  instead  of  waiting  until  it  was  too 
late,  all  might  have  ended  otherwise.  I 
think  I  know  what  happened.  He  was  a 
sensitive  man,  and  obstinate,  and  had 
expected  her  to  summon  him.  As  she 
did  not  do  so,  he  concluded  she  had  cast 
him  off,  and  set  himself  to  forget  her.  A 
word  would  have  made  it  all  right  at  first ; 
but,  in  her  foolish  pride,  she  would  not 
utter  it.  She  preferred  to  wait  in  that 
romantic  manner  until  they  met  by  chance ; 
but,  when  at  last  they  met,  his  heart  had 
hardened." 

The  girl  rose  to  go.  She  was  very 
grave. 

"  Good-bye,  I,ady  Grace,  I  will  write 
to  him,"  she  said. 

"  You  will  do  well,"  Lady  Grace  replied. 
"  When  one  is  in  the  wrong  it  is  always 
best  to  acknowledge  it." 


IN    THE    TRENCHES    BEFORE    SEBASTOPOL. 
By  WILLIAM   SIMPSON. 


THE  Siege  of  Sebastopol,  so  famous 
at  the  time,  is  now  an  old  story. 
In  the  "  fast "  days  in  which  we  live  it  has 
become  veritable  ancient  history,  and 
almost  appears  as  far  back  in  time  as  the 
siege  of  Troy.  In  going  and  coming 
from  the  Crimea  the  plains  of  the  Troad 
are  visible  from  the  steamer  in  passing  ; 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
as  well   as   other 

places  of  note,  are       .  _   .  .. 

pointed  out  and  j 
talked  about,  thus 
leading  to  the 
association  of 
events,  and  the 
two  celebrated 
contests  are  thus 
apt  to  become 
linked  together 
when  thinking  of 
the  past.  When 
we  come  to  con- 
trast the  details, 
there  were  very 
considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the 
two  sieges.  We 
do  not  read  of 
trenches  before 
Troy ;  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means 
of  which  the  walls 
were  entered,  im- 
plies another  style 
of  military  en- 
gineering tactics; 
and  with  the 
modern  rifles  it  would  have  been  a  rash 
proceeding,  supposing  the  chance  had 
occurred,  for  Lord  Raglan  or  General 
Pelissier  to  have  dragged  the  dead  body 
of  Todleben  round  the  fortifications  of 
Sebastopol. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  give  some  of  my 
experiences  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol. They  are  the  experiences  of  a 
non-combatant ;  as  an  artist  my  function 
was  to  observe  and  make  pictures  of  what 
I  saw.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
few  of  the   correspondents  of  that  time 
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went  into  the  trenches.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  them,  but  I  could  not  accomplish 
my  mission  without  making  sketches  on 
the  spot.  From  this  my  visits  were  fre- 
quent, and  1  became  well  acquainted  with 
them  both  in  the  Right  and  Left  Attack. 
There  was  one  gentleman  who  came  to 
the  Crimea  ;  he  belonged  to  some  mission 
sent  out  by  the  Government.  Cautious- 
ness must  have 
been  largely  de- 
veloped in  his 
case;  he  expressed 
himself  strongly 
about  the  folly 
of  persons  who 
had  no  business 
in  the  trenches 
going  there,  and 
was  profuse  in 
the  use  of  the 
word  "  fools"  in 
relation  to  them. 
It  so  chanced  that 
one  day  he  had 
ventured,  not  to 
the  trenches,  but 
only  a  little  way 
beyond  the  camp, 
when  a  ball  passed 
close  to  him — it 
did  not  touch  him, 
but  it  was  so  near 
that  it  produced 
a  severe  contu- 
sion. This  ren- 
dered his  return 
necessary 
I  learned 
bore    to 


home 
as  one  of  the  wounded,  and 
afterwards  that  he  became  a 
everyone  with  his  account  of  the  matter — 
but  I  never  learned  whether  he  described 
himself  as  a  hero,  or  as  one  of  the  "  fools." 
This  was  certainly  one  of  the  extreme 
instances  of  chance,  for  the  spot  this 
gentleman  reached  was  scarcely  within 
range ;  and  his  case  may  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  others  who  had  almost  daily 
to  pass  over  the  same  locality,  and  much 
more  dangerous  ground,  in  going  down  to 
the  trenches — which  some  had  to  do  on 
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duty  every  day  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  siege,  and  never  got  a  scratch.  Many 
cases  might  be  told  of  the  freaks  of  chance 
with  shot  and  shell.  Perhaps  the  fate  of 
Glastonbury  Neville,  of  the  Engineers,  is 
as  remarkable  as  any  that  occurred.  He 
was  attached  to  Chapman's  staff,  the 
?"ngineer  of  the  Left  Attack,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  had  often  more  than  once  a 
day  to  visit  the  trenches  in  order  to 
make  reports  to  his  chief.  At  the  end 
of  the  siege  it  was  found  that  he  had 
visited  the  trenches  on  duty  oftener 
than  had  any  other  one  in  the  army,  and 
he  never  received,  during  the  whole 
time,  a  single  scratch.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
followed  close  upon  the  Crimean  War, 
and  when  Sir  Hugh  Rose — afterwards 
Lord  Strathnairn — was  carrying  on  his 
campaign  in  Central  India,  he  appointed 
Neville  to  his  staff.  Neville  made  a  hurried 
journey  to  join  Sir  Hugh,  which  he  did  at 
Ratghur,  an  old  tumble-down  fort  that 
Sir  Hugh  had  besieged.  On  the  morning 
after  Neville  arrived,  about  the  first  shot 
from  this  insignificant  place,  which  had 
only  a  few  small  rusty  cannon,  killed  him. 
I  have  seen  and  sketched  the  spot,  and  my 
surprise  was  great  when  1  compared  the 
chances,  and  thought  of  my  old  friend's  fate. 
Among  the  letters  of  introduction  I  took 
out  with  me  to  the  Crimea  there  was 
one  to  Captain  William  Peel,  of  H.M.S. 
Diamond,  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
brother  to  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Diamond  was  in  the 
harbour  of  Halaklava,  but  her  captain  and 
most  of  the  crew  were  in  the  Right 
Attack  in  the  trenches.  The  first 
parallel  of  this  attack  was  at  times  called 
the  "Diamond  Battery,"  and  at  times, 
from  its  armament,  the  "  Twenty-one 
( fttn  Patten."  I  had  to  go  to  the  camp  of 
the  Naval  Brigade,  where  I  presented  my 
letter,  and  was  kindly  invited  to  come  up 
and  stay  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Of  course,  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  I  was  taken  down  to  the 
Diamond  Battery  on  the  first  day.  Here  I 
received  my  baptism  of  fire,  and  I  still  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  the  ceremony, 
from  having  had  what  I  may  call  such  a 
"  godfather "  at  it.  Peel  was  one  of  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  he  won  for 
himself  at  Sebastopol,  where  there  were 
many  brave  men,  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion for  dauntless  courage.  His  heroism 
on  all  occasions  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"fire-eater";  he  was  severely  Mounded 
while  leading  his  sailors  carrying  the 
ladders  for  the  attack  on  the  Redan  on 
June    1 8.     At    the    time    of    the    Indian 


Mutiny  he  commanded  the  Shannon,  in 
which  he  went  to  Calcutta,  and  took  her 
crew  and  guns  up  to  Lucknow,  where  his 
cool  pluck  was  as  remarkable  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Crimea.  If  I  remember  right. 
it  was  after  Lucknow  was  taken  that  Peel 
hail  an  attack  of  small-pox,  or  measles, 
and  he  died  in  the  Dilkusha  Palace.  This 
was  scarcely  the  end  one  would  have 
expected  for  such  a  hero. 

From  the  long  peace  that  had  existed 
before  the  Crimean  War  the  technical 
terms  belonging  to  siege  operations  had 
much  the  character  of  a  foreign  language  to 
the  British  public.  Gabions,  fascines,  sand- 
bags, traverses,  epaulements,  etc.,  were 
words  that  conveyed  no  distinct  meaning 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  it  was 
my  function  to  make  illustrations  that 
would  show  what  these  things  were. 
Peel  suggested  that  I  should  draw  what 
was  looked  on  as  a  pet  gun  by  the  sailors  ; 
it  was  a  pivot-gun  from  one  of  the  ships, 
and  was  larger  than  most  of  the  guns  in 
the  battery ;  one  ball  had  struck  it  early  in 
the  siege,  and  knocked  a  piece  away  from 
the  carriage,  a  slight  damage  that  did  not 
interfere  with  its  working  power,  and, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  else  touched  it 
during  the  whole  time  the  siege  lasted, 
thus  affording  another  example  of  the 
chances  of  war.  More  than  once  it  had 
had  duels  with  a  particular  gun  in  the 
Malakof — perhaps  embrasure  should  have 
been  the  word  used  here  instead  of  gun — 
for  the.  Russian  gun  was  always  silenced, 
and  at  times  demolished — so  that  more 
than  one  gun  had  to  be  replaced.  While 
I  sat  in  the 'batter}'  sketching  I  could  hear 
the  occasional  booming  of  guns  away  on 
the  French  side,  but  our  batter}'  was  silent ; 
the  Malakof  and  the  Redan,  which  faced  our 
attack,  were  also  mute.  Peel  stood  with  the 
half  of  his  body  visible  above  the  parapet 
while  I  sketched  him,  and  in  that  original 
sketch,  small  as  it  was,  the  likeness 
chanced  to  be  fairly  good.  There  are 
traits  in  the  late  Speaker's  face  which 
remind  me  of  the  sailor  brother's.  He 
stood  there  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  if  he 
had  only  been  sitting  in  a  studio.  It  is  my 
impression,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  that  no 
rifle-bullets  whistled  past  during  that  time, 
but  they  might  have  done  so,  and  they 
might  not  have  gone  past.  The  other 
officer  in  the  picture  was  Commander 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  drowned 
somewhere  in  Australia.  The  sketch  was 
nearly  finished  when  I  remarked  that  I  had 
seen  none  of  the  guns  in  action.  Peel 
replied  that  if  he  ordered  the  gun  I  had 
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sketched  to  be  fired,  that  two  guns  in  the 
Malakof  would  return  the  compliment, 
and  if  I  had  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
gramme he  would  give  the  order.  Of 
course  I  assented,  the  gun  belched  forth, 
and  I  could  hear  the  shell  screaming 
through  the  air — then  a  thud  and  a  loud 
trash  as  it  burst  somewhere  in  the 
Malakof.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  the 
boom  of  a  gun  was  heard,  followed  by  the 
angry  screech  which  a  shell  makes  as  it  flies 
through  the  air;  then  came  the  heavy 
thud  as  it  struck  the  parapet  and  burst. 
This  one  went  wide  of  us ;  the  next  one 
was  better  aimed,  and  struck  the  parapet 
just  outside  of  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
when  it  burst  a  cloud  of  earth  and  stones 
was  sent  up  in  the  air,  the  whole  coming 
down  again  in  a  shower,  most  of  which,  I 
believe,  came  upon  my  head  and  shoulders; 
at  least,  I  had  a  fair  share  of  it.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  felt  quite  free  at  the  moment 
from  what  might  be  dignified  with  the 
phrase  of  a  slight  nervous  apprehension  ; 
but  1  could  not  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
state,  for  my  memory  yet  recalls  that  on 
seeing  my  sketch  with  the  earth  and  dust 
on  it,  a  story  told  of  Junot,  who  was  acting 
as  Napoleon's  secretary,  came  into  my 
mind.  He  was  writing  in  a  trench  to 
Napoleon's  dictation,  when  a  shell  covered 
his  sheet  as  mine  was,  and  he  merely 
remarked  that  he  would  not  require  sand — 
which  was  at  that  time  used  instead  of 
blotting-paper — to  dry  his  ink  with.  He 
was  cool  enough  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  not 
his  first  shell. 

The  cleaning  of  the  sketch  after  this 
was  a  work  of  some  time,  but  I  left  some 
of  the  earth  in  the  right-hand  corner,  and 
worked  it  into  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
shell.  This  drawing  became  the  property 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  bought  it 
as  a  record  of  his  brother's  doings,  and  I 
have  often  wished  to  know  if  that  small 
morsel  of  earth  from  the  Twenty-one  Gun 
Batten-  is  still  upon  it.  When  the  drawing 
was  finished  Peel  himself  suggested  the 
title  of  "  A  Quiet  Day  in  the  Diamond 
Batten,"  and  this  title  led  me  to  do  a 
"  Quiet  Night,"  and  then  a  "Hot  Day" 
and  "  Hot  Night  "  followed — all  of  them 
making  good  subjects  illustrative  of  the 
siege. 

To  Captain  Peel's  friends  the  sailors  were 
always  attentive,  and  did  what  they  could 
for  me  when  sketching  in  the  trenches ; 
under  their  guidance  I  soon  learned  to  be 
as  cool  as  they  were.  They  also  taught 
me  how  to  look  out  for  shells — a  bit  of 
knowledge  worth  knowing.  When  a  gun 
was  fired  from  the  Redan  or  the  Malakof, 


if  the  eye  was  fixed  on  the  white  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  nothing  was  seen,  then  one 
knew  the  missile  had  gone  in  another 
direction ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  black 
spot  appeared  on  the  white  background 
formed  by  the  smoke,  which  was  easily 
seen — and  when  it  continued  visible  for 
a  second  or  so,  then  you  knew  it  was 
advisable  to  keep  under  shelter  of  the 
parapet.  In  a  bombardment,  when  many 
guns  are  in  action,  it  is  impossible  lo> 
keep  an  eye  on  them  all,  but  as  guns  in 
batteries  generally  fire  in  one  direction, 
the  men  know  the  particular  embrasures 
to  watch.  At  that  date  there  were  no 
conical  shells;  to  be  perfectly  correct, 
there  was,  I  believe,  one  batten-  with  a 
rifled  gun  and  conical  shot,  but  it  had 
been  used  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  and  very  little  was  done  with  it. 
Peel,  I  remember,  said  it  was  too  far  in 
the  rear  to  be  of  any  use.  He  wanted  his 
guns  to  be  close  up  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
every  shot  would  tell.  The  largest  pro- 
jectiles of  that  time  were  the  mortar  shells. 
These  were  also  round,  and  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Russian  ones  were  the 
same  size  as  ours,  and  the  name  of 
"  Whistling  Dick "  was  given  to  them. 
Being  fired  from  mortars,  they  were,  in 
comparison  with  the  horizontal  projectiles, 
a  considerable  time  in  the  air,  and  as  the 
missile  came  near,  it  could  be  heard 
repeating  at  regular  intenals  a  sound  that 
can  only  be  described  as  a  whistle.  These 
heavy  shells  had  rings,  so  that  they  could 
be  lifted  up  and  dropped  into  the  mortar ; 
and  as  they  had  a  whirling  motion  in  the 
air,  the  wind  played  somehow  through  the 
rings,  and  produced  the  sound.  When  the 
rings  were  next  the  spectator,  the  whistle 
was  heard ;  when  the  shell  turned,  and  the 
rings  were  on  the  other  side,  the  sound 
was  not  perceptible.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  whistling,  which  had  a  mild, 
gentle  tone  about  it,  was  done  to  give  the 
idea  that  they  were  innocent  and  harmless 
sort  of  things — a  delusion  that  was  soon 
destroyed  by  the  force  with  which  they 
crashed  into  the  earth,  sinking  into  it  a 
number  of  feet,  then  bursting  and  scatter- 
ing around  some  cart-loads  of  rubbish, 
including  stones  and  pieces  of  the  shell. 
One  day,  as  I  chanced  to  enter  the  Twenty- 
one  Gun  Batten-,  all  eyes  were  turned  sky- 
wards, and  looking  up,  there  was  a  big 
black  spot,  for  the  moment  seemingly 
almost  motionless  ;  the  faint,  monotonous 
whistle  could  be  heard  ;  the  probable  spot 
it  would  descend  upon  was  being  roughly 
guessed  by  those  watching  it,  and  each 
one  was  slowly  placing   himself   at  the 
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comer  of  a  traverse  so  as  to  procure  cover. 
Having  learned  the  tactics,  I  did  the  same, 
and  when  the  shell  came  down  and  burst 
we  all  squeezed  ourselves  as  close  to  the 
gabions  and  sandbags  as  we    could    to 
avoid   the  shower  -  bath    of   stones    and 
rubbish   that    necessarily  followed.     This 
rubbish  is  not  only  unpleasant ;  at  times  it 
is  dangerous,  particularly  if  it  comes  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  bursting  shell.     Lord 
John  Hay,  who  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade, 
was      rendered 
hors  dc  combat  by 
having    some    of 
his  teeth  knocked 
out    by    a    stone 
projected   in  this 
way. 

As  the  mortar- 
shells    make    a 
great  arch  in  their 
passage     through 
the  air,  and  come 
down     in     nearly 
a      perpendicular 
line,    the    term 
"  vertical  "  fire  is 
applied  to  them  in 
contradistinction 
to  the  shells  from 
the  ordinary  guns, 
to  which  the  word 
"  horizontal  "    is 
given,     as     their 
line  of  projection 
is  almost  parallel 
to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    It  is 
difficult  to   regu- 
late the  charge  in 
the  mortar  so  that 
the  shells  will       \ 
drop  exactly  into 
the  battery ;  when 
this  occurs  the  gun 
and  everything 
connected  with  it 
are  likely  to  be  destroyed.     And  even  when 
they   land   behind   the   battery  the   frag- 
ments  of  the   shell — some   of   them   at 
times  very  large — are  scattered  about  and 
produce  what  might  be  called  a  bombard- 
ment from   the  rear.      In  the   horizontal 
fire,  if  a  shell   bursts  while  in  motion,  all 
the    fragments   go   forward,    having    still 
the    momentum    of     their    first    motion, 
but   they    spread    out    as    they    proceed. 
When     these     burst     after    passing     the 
battery  they  do  no  damage ;    but  if  they 
stop    before   bursting,  pieces  of  the  shell 
are  apt  to  come  back  and  do  damage.     I 
saw  a  case  in  point  one  day — if  my  memory 
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serves  me  it  was  in  the  second  parallel  of 
the  Right  Attack:  a  shell  that  went  over 
our    heads    burst    in    front    of    the   first 
parallel — and  I  saw  a  piece  of  it  coming 
hopping  along,  touching  the  ground  every 
few  yards   till  it   came  into  the  parallel ; 
a  very. innocent-looking  object  it  seemed, 
and  it  finished  its  career  against  a  gabion 
in   the   parapet,  within   about  a   yard   of 
where  I  was  standing.     A  young  soldier 
lay  sleeping  with   his  back   against  the 
gabion,    and    he 
woke    up,    for   in 
passing  the  frag- 
ment had  merely 
touched      his 
temple,      and 
carried    away     a 
piece    of    skin 
about  the  size  of 
a  sixpence.     Had 
it    been    only    a 
quarter  of  an  inch 
more  on  one  side 
it    would    have 
carried    off   bone 
as   well    as    skin, 
and    this    young 
hero's    career   in 
the  path  of  glory 
might  have  been 
ended.      As   this 
piece   of    shell 
came  trundling  on 
towards   where    I 
stood  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  I  might 
have  caught  it  in 
my    hand ;     the 
same  idea  always 
came    into    my 
mind  when  I  saw 
round  shot  orshell 
as    they    hopped 
along  towards  the 
end  of  their  career 
exactly    like 
cricket-balls  on  a  field ;  but  I  never  made 
the  attempt,  nor  would  I  recommend  any- 
one to  try  it. 

One  day  I  was  making  sketches  of 
Sebastopol  from  the  Right  Attack,  and 
being  dressed  in  grey,  I  stood  with  my 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  parapet, 
thinking  that  nos  amis  Its  ennemis  would 
not  notice  me  ;  but  one  or  two  shots  came 
uncomfortably  near — probably  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  engineer  planning  some 
new  work.  At  last,  one  of  the  sailors 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  They  see  you.  Sir  ; 
you  had  better  come  down  and  I  will 
make  a  better  arrangement  for  you."     So 
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he  made  a  place  I  could  stand  upon,  with 
little  more  than  my  eyes  above  the  parapet, 
anil  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  me. 
.More  than  once  1  was  treated  in  this  way, 
and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
portfolio  or  the  sheet  of  paper  that  had 
been  noticed,  and  led  those  in  the  Russian 
batteries  to  misunderstand  my  motives — 
otherwise  a  solitary  individual  was  not 
worth  spending  a  single   shell  upon. 

These    particular    attentions    were    all 
recalled     to    inv    memory    in    a    curious 


hide  what  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  see 
and  make  sketches  of;  so  he  ordered  a 
servant  to  bring  what  I  wanted.  The 
man  brought  a  chair,  which  would  have 
made  me  too  conspicuous,  but  at  the 
moment  my  friend  the  Chamberlain  hail 
disappeared,  and  in  my  ignorance  of 
Russian  1  felt  in  a  fix,  when  an  elderly 
o llicer  covered  with  orders  inquired  of  me 
in  French  what  it  was  I  desired.  On 
explaining,  he  told  the  man,  who  then 
brou <rht  exactly  the  article  I  wished   for. 


y.»v:.  f, 
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way  by  an  incident  that  occurred  about 
twelve  years  afterwards.  To  describe  this 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Prince 
MenschikotT*  was  Commander-in-Chief 
•luring  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  It  was  in  November  1806  that 
the"  late  Czar  was  married,  and  I  was 
present  at  the  cireinonv  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  One 
of  the  Chamberlains,  M.  Dimitri  (ioloubtx- 
off,  took  charge  of  me,  and  1  have  jet  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  his  kindness 
at  that  time.  He  took  me  to  the  chapel 
and  found  a  good  position  for  me,  but  I 
wanted  a  footstool  to  rai<e  me  a  t'vw 
inches,  as  I  feared  the  croud  of  celebrated 
personagi  s  that  mu>t  l»«'  in  the  front  would 


The  officer  again  askeil  if  it  was  all  right, 
and  I  was  thanking  him,  when  the 
Chamberlain  returned,  and  he  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  for  the  polite  attentions 
just  shown  to  me  1  was  indebted  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  Prince  Menschikoff. 
The  crowd  in  the  chapel  separated  us,  but 
I  felt  the  impulse  to  thank  him  again,  anil 
to  explain  the  polite  attentions  I  had 
formerly  received  from  his  subordinates 
when  I  was  sketching  at  Sebastopol.  From 
the  kindly  expression  of  his  face  I  feel 
sure  he  would  have  been  amused  at  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
At  one  of  the  celebrations  in  connec  in 
with  the  marriage  I  had  the  satisfac 
being   introduced    to  General  To 
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the  engineer  whose  defensive  works  made 
him  the  great  hero  of  the  siege  on  the 
Russian  side.  My  introducer  described  me 
as  an  equally  great  hero,  because  I  was  the 
first  to  "  take  "  his  works.  My  book  was 
not  unknown  to  him,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
use  of  the  verb  here  employed  to  express 
what  I  had  done. 

As  I  wanted  sketches  for  "  A  Hot  Day 
in  the  Batteries,"  1  went  down  to  the  Left 
Attack  one  morning  in  the  spring,  when  a 
heavy  bombardment  was  going  on.  The 
French  were  also;  doing  their  part  in  the 
piece.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  to  see 
the  smoke  bursting  out  from  so  many 
guns,  and  to  hear  the  thunderous 
booming  that  went  on  ;  the  shells 
were  screaming  through  the  air 
like  ferocious  birds,  hungry  and 
eager  for  their  prey.  A  shell, 
when  it  bursts,  makes  quite  as 
much  noise  as  the  gun  that  fires 
it ;  so  the  deafening  chorus  that 
went  on  may  be  conceived — a 
Walpurgis  Day  it  might  be  called. 
After  watching  this  storm  of  war 
for  some  time,  I  selected  a  gun 
to  sketch.  The  sailors  made  a 
comfortable  seat  for  me  with  shell- 
boxes  ;  they  were  rather  pleased 
that  their  gun  had  been  chosen, 
for  the  desire  to  be  represented  in  a 
picture  is  strong  in  human  nature. 
This  became  very  evident,  for 
as  soon  as  the  piece  was  fired, 
to  my  astonishment  one  of  the 
sailors  leaped  up  on  the  breech, 
and  danced  a  sort  of  hornpipe. 
This,  of  course,  placed  almost  the 
whole  of  the  man's  body  above  the  cover 
of  the  parapet — but  what  did  Jack  care?  He 
had  the  inborn  hope  in  his  breast  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  immortality  of 
appearing  before  the  public  in  pictorial 
form.  These  men  all  knew  that  I  had 
drawn  Captain  Peel,  and  to  be  done  by 
the  same  artist  was  something  to  be  desired. 
Often  I  have  met  them  returning  from 
Balaclava  to  the  camp,  and  if  any  of 
them  had  "  a  sheet  in  the  wind,"  which 
means  a  glass  or  two  of  grog,  they  would 
touch  their  caps  and  say  "  When  are  you 
coming  up  again  to  the  trenches,  Sir,  to 
draw  us  ?  as  we  want  our  friends  at  home  to 
know  what  we  are  doing,  Sir."  My  answer 
was  that  I  would  come  up  some  day  soon, 
and  draw  them  all ;  then  Jack  would  touch 
his  cap  again,  and  march  off  well  pleased. 

There  is  one  bit  of  exceptional  detail 
connected  with  the  siege,  which,  although 


it  has  been  mentioned  in  at  least  one 
history,  was  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
should  be.  One  day,  when  I  was  in  the 
most  advanced  trench  of  the  Left  Attack, 
one  of  the  Rifle  Brigade — that  corps  being 
on  duty  there — pointed  out  a  picture  to 
me  that  the  Russians  had  stuck  up  in  a 
small  battery  at  the  corner  where  the 
Woronzow  Road,  as  it  enters  the  town, 
passes  across  the  end  of  an  arm  of  the 
harbour.  A  number  of  boards  had  been 
joined  together,  forming  a  surface  of, 
perhaps,  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten.  This 
was  hoisted  up  on  two  poles,  with  the 
evident  purpose   of  making   it   visible  to 
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the  besiegers.  On  the  surface  three 
figures  were  rudely  painted,  and  my  impres- 
sion was  that  they  represented  an  English 
soldier,  a  French  Zouave,  and  a.  Russian 
soldier.  The  Russian  has  his  bayonet 
pointed  at  the  Zouave,  who  has  dropped 
his  musket,  and  holds  up  his  arms,  in  sign 
of  defeat  and  that  he  implores  mercy  from 
his  conqueror.  Having  disposed  of  the 
Frenchman,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Russian  assumes  he  will  then  make  short 
work  with  the  Englishman — the  whole 
picture  meaning  that  one  Russian  could 
fight  two  and  win  the  battle.  I  made  a 
sketch  of  the  picture  at  the  time,  which  is 
here  given,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  details. 
It  is  as  correct  as  I  could  manage  to  do  it 
aided  by  a  good  binocular.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  siege 
where  a  joke  was  projected  from  a  battery 
against  the  enemy.  — 
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THAT     GREAT     PAINTER,     IGNOTO. 
By    GRANT    ALLEN. 


NEXT  to  "  the  poet  Anon  "  tlic 
painter  Ignoto  has  surely  deserved 
best  of  humanity  after  the  picked  immortals. 
His  works,  in  a  surprising  variety  of  styles, 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  every 
gallery  of  Europe  ;  and  though  every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  is  claimed  and 
vindicated  for  some  mightier  name,  yet 
"  Pictor  Ignotus  "  has  masterpieces  enough 
still  placed  to  his  credit  to  deserve  an  ideal 
statue  in  Venice  or  Florence.  To-day, 
however,  I  am  only  going  to  introduce  you 
to  one  of  his  very  minor  performances — a 
dainty  little  St.  Catherine  in  the  National 
Gallery,  there  set  down  with  official  vague- 
ness to  the  "  Umbrian  School "  without 
further  ascription.  Nobody  could  call  this 
a  great  or  remarkable  painting,  though  it 
has  merits  of  its  own  as  to  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  delicacy  of  colour :  but  it  is 
interesting  in  its  way  as  a  local  rendering 
of  a  theme  which  can  be  better  followed 
out  than  any  other  perhaps  within  the 
walls  of  our  British  collection. 

The  St.  Catherine  forms  one  of  a 
pendent  pair  of  devotional  pictures,  origin- 
ally, I  take  it,  companion  panels  arranged 
in  a  triptych  on  either  side  of  an  Enthroned 
Madonna.  The  other  picture  of  the  pair 
is  the  graceful  St.  Ursula  which  hangs 
close  by  it ;  together  they  represent  two 
virgin  martyrs,  the  princesses  of  the 
Church — one  Southern  and  Egyptian,  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria ;  one  Northern 
and  British,  St.  Ursula  of  Cologne,  the 
reputed  daughter  of  a  petty  king  in  some 
English  principality.  I  gather,  therefore, 
that  the  original  compound  altarpiece, 
composed  of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
two  saintly  princesses,  was  either  offered 
as  a  votive  picture  or  commissioned  for 
her  own  private  chapel  by  some  Italian 
lady  of  rank  in  Umbria,  most  likely  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  either 
picture  the  saint  is  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  angel,  and  is  sufficiently  desig- 
nated by  her  appropriate  symbol,  the  palm 
as  martyr  being  common  to  both,  while 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Catherine  wheel 
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denotes  St.  Catherine,  as  the  emblematic 
arrow  tells  us  at  once  that  her  companion 
is  the  arrow-smitten  St.  Ursula. 

Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  this  placid 
and  contemplative  saint,  a  most  typical 
Catherine ;  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  much  of  her  is  due  to  original  con- 
vention, common  to  all  schools,  and  how 
much  to  Umbria  or  our  own  special 
Ignoto. 

No  sacred  type  is  more  fixed  and  more 
constant  in  early  Italian  art  than  the  type 
of  St.  Catherine.  If  you  wish  to  see  how 
constant  are  the  form  and  features  of  the 
Alexandrian  princess,  you  need  only  to  go 
into  the  adjacent  Lombard  Room,  where  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  beautiful  and 
touching  figure  on  the  extreme  left  in 
Borgognone's  exquisite  altarpiece  of  the 
Madonna  Enthroned  with  the  two  St. 
Catherines — those,  I  mean,  of  Alexandria 
and  Siena.  Borgognone's  far  lovelier  and 
tenderer  picture — to  my  mind  one  of  the 
chief  gems  of  our  national  collection — 
was  painted,  no  doubt,  at  the  Certosa  di 
Pavia,  far  away  from  the  hard  blue  hills 
and  castled  crags  of  Umbria.  But  in  both 
alike  you  get  the  same  general  type  of  the 
saintly  princess — soft,  delicate,  thoughtful, 
her  rich  golden  hair  covering  her  shoulder 
in  the  same  flowing  fashion,  in  unequal 
lengths,  and  held  back  from  her  high  and 
ample  forehead  by  a  royal  diadem.  As 
the  philosophic  virgin  martyr  of  the  early 
Church,  she  is  always  represented  by  a  fair 
and  intellectual  maiden  ;  while  her  exalted 
rank  permits  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
painter  to  run  riot  in  decoration  on  her 
regal  robes.  Here,  in  the  handicraft  of 
our  unknown  Umbrian  master,  she  wears 
a  wide-sleeved  tunic  of  some  bright  green 
stuff,  richly  embroidered  with  a  hem  of 
gleaming  gold  thread,  and  daintily  jewelled 
with  Oriental  magnificence  on  the  siuare- 
cut  edge  of  the  delicate  bodice.  Over  this 
royal  robe  is  flung  at  the  shoulders  a  darker 
crimson  mantle.  The  colour  scheme 
throughout  is  extremely  bright,  almost 
verging   on  crudity ;  but   it   is   redeemed 
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by  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  its  tints, 
which  make  it  on  the  whole  effective  and 
pleasing. 

By  the  virgin  martyr's  side  stand  her 
familiar  emblems,  one  or  both  of  which 
you  can  discover  for  yourself,  if  you  please, 
in  more  than  twenty  Italian  pictures  of  all 
schools  and  ages,  scattered  up  and  down 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Gallery.  With 
her  left  hand  she  grasps  the  wheel,  set 
with  huge  sharp  spikes,  which  was  the 
instrument  of  her  torture ;  in  her  right 
she  holds  the  sword  with  which  she 
suffered  at  last  her  final  and  definitive 
martyrdom ;  after  which  her  body  was 
conveyed  by  angels  to  a  sarcophagus  on 
Mount  Sinai,  as  everybody  has  seen  in  the 
exquisite  and  touching  fresco  by  Luini, 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Breraat  Milan. 
In  many  pictures,  however,  the  wheel  is 
shown,  not  whole,  but  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  because  it  was  so  destroyed  by  an 
angel  to  terrify  the  executioners.  Several 
other  St.  Catherines  in  the  National 
Gallery,  in  fact — as  for  example,  the  Bor- 
gognone  and  the  Carlo  Crivelli — give  one 
examples  of  the  wheel,  with  its  cruel 
curved  spikes,  of  the  self-same  pattern  as 
in  our  nameless  Umbrian ;  but  the  best 
known  of  all,  the  famous  Raphael  from 
the  Aldobrandini  Collection,  has  the  spikes 
softened  down  to  mere  meaningless  knobs, 
which  have  hardly  even  a  symbolical  and 
rather  vague  significance.  Altogether, 
indeed,  Raphael's  treatment,  though 
pictorially  noble  and  beautiful,  is  ecclesio- 
logically  and  historically  a  complete  falling 
away  from  the  charming  conventional  type 
of  St.  Catherine — a  type  endeared  to  the 
minds  of  mediaeval  Italians  by  hundreds 
of  lovable  and  sympathetic  embodiments. 

The  angel  by  St.  Catherine's  side,  in  our 
Umbrian  example,  may  not  improbably 
represent  the  divine  messenger  sent  to 
break  in  pieces  the  wheel  of  the  execu- 
tioners. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  nameless  St. 
Catherine  with  many  others  in  the  National 
Gallery,  we  shall  soon  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  represents  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  simple  and  innocent  pietism  of 
the  Umbrian  painters.  Both  in  this  face 
and  figure,  and  in  the  companion  St. 
Ursula,  we  find  a  certain  trustful  and 
almost  childish  simplicity  which  more  than 
redeems  their  decided  lack  of  imaginative 
power.  St.  Catherine  and  her  angel  are  of 
the  primitive  sort  that  knows  no  guile.  And 
this  innocent  guilelessness  is  typically 
Umbrian.  Among  the  citied  hilltops  of 
the  soaring  Apennines,  alike  at  Siena 
and  Perugia,  art  took  a  very  different  tone 


from  that  which  it  assumed  in  rich  and 
cultivated  Florence,  in  wealthy  and  com- 
mercial mediaeval  Venice.  That  spirit  of 
ecstatic  piety,  of  self-effacing  absorption 
in  the  things  of  the  soul,  which  found  its 
final  word  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  was  common  among 
the  rapt  Etruscan  devotees  of  the  central 
hills  of  Italy.  All  the  art  of  the  Apennines 
has  therefore  from  the  first  that  detached 
and  studiously  simple  pietistic  air  which 
degenerates  at  last  into  an  affected  grace 
and  a  false  sentimentalism  with  Perugino 
and  Pinturicchio.  Our  nameless  Umbrian 
catches  this  divine  touch  in  its  naVve  and 
natural  prime.  What  with  Perugino  is  a 
studied  pose  is  with  him  an  outcome  of 
pure  and  spontaneous  spiritual  personality. 

Raphael's  famous  St.  Catherine,  of 
course,  belongs  to  his  Roman  period.  It 
has  the  roundness  of  form  and  perfection 
of  modelling,  the  half-open  lips  and  culti- 
vated grace  which  mark  that  epoch  in  the 
mighty  master's  life.  But,  though  instinct 
with  nobility,  and  still  striving  hard  after 
spiritual  effect,  it  displays  no  longer  the 
unaffected  and  natural  holiness  which 
belong  as  of  right  to  the  Madonna  del 
Gran  Duca  of  his  Umbrian  tutelage.  I 
need  hardly  say  it  is  a  greater  work,  of  art 
by  many  stages  than  our  Ignoto's  little 
panel ;  but  I  confess,  when  I  look  at  the 
one,  I  rather  incline  to  be  artistically 
critical ;  when  I  look  at  the  other  I  incline 
only  to  say,  "What  an  exquisite  charm! 
What  a  delicious  naivet6  ! " 

There  are  several  more  St.  Catherines  in 
the  National  Gallery,  which,  viewed  as 
single  figures,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
visitor  to  compare  as  he  passes  with  our 
unknown  Umbrian's  pretty  embodiment. 
The  Borgognone,  which  is  most  like  it,  is 
the  most  touching  of  all ;  it  has  the 
silvery  tone  and  the  exquisite  feeling 
for  individual  character  which  make  its 
painter  the  first  among  the  schools  of 
Lombardy.  Then  there  is  the  Carlo 
Crivelli,  with  its  obtrusive  wheel  and  its 
quaintly  twisted  fingers,  a  monument  of 
the  affected  and  contorted  art  of  that 
grimace-loving  creature,  half  Venetian, 
half  Paduan.  Walk  from  it  straight  into 
the  Venetian  Room  and  look  there  at  the 
various  representations  of  the  same  early 
type  by  the  later  painters  of  Venice,  if  you 
wish  to  see  how  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
a  mercantile  city  degraded  the  older 
spiritual  conception  of  virgin  martyrs  into 
mere  voluptuous  and  fair-haired  ladies, 
taken  direct  from  daughters  of  the  princely 
merchant  oligarchs  of  the  Adriatic.  There 
is  a  stately  dame  of  opulent  Titianesque 
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Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these  two 
figures  are  each  of  them  a  portrait  of  some 
lady  of  the  lagoons  with  her  own  first 
baby.  Titian  would  have  seen  no 
irreverence  in  such  an  impersonation, 
which  would  have  appeared  to  Fra 
Angelico  the  gravest  sacrilege. 

The  visitor  who  goes  carefully  through 
the  National  Gallery  with  the  object  of 
tracing  out  the  evolution  of  such  separate 
figures  will  find  a  large  number  of  St. 
Catherines  of  every  age  of  Italian  art, 
which  will  enable  him  to  follow  up  the 
development  of  the  type  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  its  gradual  differentiation  in 
the  different  schools.  Sometimes  he  must 
be  content  to  look  for  the  martyred  princess 
half  lost  among  a  number  of  throned 
and  seated  saints,  as  in  the  panel  from 
the  great  altarpiece  of  Taddeo  Gaddi's 
school,  where  a  doubtful  St.  Catherine, 
recognisable  rather  by  her  luxuriant  hair 
than  by  any  definite  emblem,  sits  in  glory 
side  by  side  with  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Matthew,  and  several  other  assorted 
holy  personages.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
little  predella  by  Fra  Angelico  in  the 
Early  Tuscan  Room,  she  must  be  sought 
for  diligently  among  a  whole  host  of 
minute  and  carefully  painted  figures. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  big  Orcagna,  she 
occupies  a  place  of  honour  among  the 
highest  saints,  well  in  the  foreground. 
And  sometimes,  as  in  the  glowing  altar- 


piece  by  Moretto,  she  sits  in  glory 
on  the  sunlit  clouds,  where  she  receives 
the  wedding-ring,  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
from  the  baby  hand  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
But  if,  from  all  these  examples,  the  visitor 
forms  a  central  conception  of  the  typical 
St.  Catherine,  and  then  returns  once  more 
to  our  nameless  Umbrian,  accepting  it  as 
a  special  product  of  its  time  and  place — 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
among  the  Apennines  of  Urbino — he  will 
be  able  to  understand  and  criticise  it  far 
better  than  if  he  looks  at  it  in  isolation  as 
a  mere  unrelated  three-quarter  length  figure 
of  a  saintly  personage.  That  is  the  way  to 
judge  aright  of  these  Italian  works.  So  only 
will  the  spectator  be  able  to  estimate  the 
saintly  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  infantile 
piety  and  purity  of  the  feeling,  the  almosf 
Flemish  delicacy  and  roundness  of  face  in 
the  girlish  angel.  Painted  a  little  smaller, 
this  panel  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  delicious  Memlincks  at  Bruges ;  and 
indeed  Memlinck,  save  for  his  smallness 
of  scale,  is  a  painter  whose  charming 
naivety  and  graciousness  not  a  little  recall 
the  Umbrian  ideal.  He  is  in  the  north 
what  Buonfigli  and  Fiorenzo  were  in  the 
Apennine  hill-land.  Strength  and  vigour, 
indeed,  are  not  Umbrian  characteristics ; 
but  for  gentleness  of  touch,  rapt  ecstasy 
of  piety,  and  sweetness  of  conception,  the 
men  of  the  mountains  are  unequalled  in 
Italy. 


PR1KCC 


By  MORLKY   ROBERTS 


THE  look-out  on  board  the  White 
Prince  had  but  little  to  do,  for  the 
sky  was  clear  and  the  trade  wind  steady  in 
a  pleasant  vacant  sea.  So  that  he  stayed 
upon  the  top-gallant  fo'c's'le  with  his  dark 
figure  sometimes  visible  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch ;  all  was  well.  He  knew  how 
unlikely  it  was  that  he  would  be  troubled 


by  any  ship  rising  phantom-like  out  of  the 
ocean,  or  gliding  blackly  out  of  a  blacker 
squall.  He  had  all  those  two  midnight 
hours  in  which  to  dream  according  to  his 
nature,  and  might,  if  he  desired  it,  recall 
visions  from  the  past,  or  imagine  visions 
of  the  time  to  come.  And  Nicholas 
Tarvin,    who   held   his   lonely  and    silent 
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watch  there,  saw  very  strange  visions 
indeed  in  that  calm  and  lonely  night.  For 
some  of  them  were  of  the  East,  and  some 
of  the  West,  and  some  like  a  foul  and 
poisonous  vapour  rising  from  the  pit. 

As  he  stayed  in  his  walk  and  looked 
far  away,  his  eyes  grew  and  dilated  like  a 
cat's ;  but  when  he  paused  again  and 
looked  aft,  clenching  his  hands,  they 
narrowed  with  their  wrinkled  brown  eye- 
lids to  a  mere  slit  of  malice,  and  the  man 
was  as  hideous  as  some  old  fakir.  Some- 
times he  gesticulated,  and  sometimes  he 
clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sheath-knife  at  his 
hip  with  a  quick  and  venomous  action. 
And  every  now  and  again  he  muttered 
dark  words  like  a  wizard's  formula,  un- 
intelligible, but  in  intention  deadly. 

"  I  hate  him !"  he  said  aloud,  and  then, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he 
looked  about  him  sharply.  He  laughed, 
and  chuckled  in  his  withered  throat.  "  I 
will  slay  him  day  by  day;  and  blast  his 
life.  This  they  taught  me  in  the  East. 
It  is  but  wood  for  wax.  I  shall  sec  him 
wither  like  a  blighted  leaf." 

When  two  bells  was  struck  lightly  aft, 
and  repeated  loudly  behind  him,  he  called 
"  All 's  well,"  and  was  answered  from  the 
dark  poop.  As  the  half-melancholy  sound 
of  his  own  voice  died  out  of  his  ears  he 
went  towards  the  starboard  rail  and  sat 
down  upon  the  anchor.  Lest  he  should 
be  taken  unawares,  he  faced  aft.  and  draw- 
ing a  sharp  Oriental  dagger  from  his 
bosom,  he  bared  his  thin,  muscular  arm, 
and  stabbed  it  an  inch  deep  in  some  old 
scars.  Taking  the  knife  in  his  teeth,  he 
went  over  the  vessel's  head,  and  was  absent 
from  the  deck  two  minutes.  When  he 
returned,  he  bound  up  his  arm  and  wiped 
some  blood -spots  from  the  deck  very 
carefully.  He  resumed  his  intermittent 
mareh,  ami  at  four  bells  was  relieved  and 
went  below.  As  he  entered  the  fo'c's'le  he 
saw  some  of  his  watch  sitting  yarning  on 
the  spare  topmast  by  the  galley.  He  spat 
towards  them  and  grinned. 

"If  they  only  knew  my  power!"  he  said. 

For  over  the  bows  the  figure  of  the 
White  Prince  had  a  little  triangular  stab 
above  the  heart,  while  some  drops  of 
thick  blood  dried  below  the  wound. 


And  night  by  night  Black  Tarvin  slipped 
secretly  over  the  head  to  torture  the 
imagined  counterfeit  of  him  who  named 
the  ship,  and  do  it  deadly  harm.  For  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  caned  was  the 
Captain,  and  the  father  had  taken  his  only 
son  as  a  model,  making  it  strangely  like, 
and  doing  his  best.  But  Tarvin  hated  him  ; 
they  came  from  the  same  town,  from  the 
same  school,  and  now  he  sailed  before 
the  mast  in  the  vessel  that  Robert  Salt- 
wood  commanded.  Vet  Tarvin  was  the 
elder,  and  had  sailed  his  own  ship  trading 
in  Eastern  islands.  But  some  devilish  vice 
of  a  precious  drug  had  dragged  him  down 
and  held  him.  He  imagined  strange  and 
powerful  knowledge,  he  repeated  peculiar 
incantations  in  malignant  envy  that 
esteemed  himself  scorned.  The  little 
blood  he  shed,  according  to  a  dreadful 
ritual,  should  drain  Saltwood's  red  heart : 
the  man  should  be  as  white  wax  in  the 
flame  of  hate,  and  the  old  carver  should 
repent  his  love  for  the  vulnerable  creature 
that  Tarvin  stained  with  blood  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  at. 

After  a  little  while,  in  the  tropic  heat  of 
a  long  unusual  calm,  Tarvin  imagined  that 
he  saw  the  Captain  fail.  Was  he  as  strong, 
as  brown,  as  bright,  as  eager  ?  Or  was 
the  thought  of  evil  success  a  delusion  ? 
Tarvin  crept  over  the  bows  when  the 
south-east  trade  wind  blew,  and  hung  to 
the  stays  contemplating  the  White  Prince, 
whose  pure  robes  were  stained  here  and 
there  as  with  reddish  rust.  He  muttered 
to  himself,  and  at  last  spoke  to  the  white 
fetish. 

"  You  pale  beast,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  " 
he  asked  jeering.  "  Do  you  feel  the 
magic  work  ?  Split  and  rot  and  warp  i' 
the  sun  ;  ache  under  your  eyes  and  in 
your  heart.  Big  beast,  you  are  quiet ;  but 
you  go,  you  go !  And  when  you  and  he 
are  rotten  dust,  I  shall  thrive  and  sing  and 
sail  in  my  Eastern  seas." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and 
drew  out  a  little  box  covered  with  snake- 
skin,  and  from  it  he  took  something  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  big  bean.  He  swal- 
lowed it  and. went  on  talking. 

"Aye,  aye,  to  hear  the  surf 
beneath  the  palms,  and  to  see 
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sea  leap  the  breakwaters,  and  to  lie  and 
sweat  in  the  sun !  And  out  and  beyond  to 
the  big  brown  rivers  and  the  brown,  brown 
girls.  Oh — ah,  and  the  Lascars  singing 
l       in  the  heavy  heat." 

He  intoned  in  a  low  voice  the  melancholy 
changeless  Lascar  chant :  '  Allah,  illah, 
allah — ay— lah,"  with  its  sudden  drop  of  a 
fifth  on  the  last  note,  and  then  was  silent 
for  a  while  as  the  water  leapt  under  the 
vessel's  fore-foot  and  she  smote  the  smooth 
sea  asunder  with  a  gurgle  and  a  low  hiss. 
He  spat  down  into  the  little  white  sea- 
flower  of  jutting  water  that  grows  for  ever 
at  the  flat  edge  of  a  vessel's  stem  as  she 
goes. 

"  Hiss,  hiss,  little  serpent  of  the  sea's 
green  fields  !  Hiss  under  him,  and  when 
he  sleeps  in  the  moon  leap  up  and  strike 
till  he  swells  and  bursts  like  a  dead  beast 
in  the  sun.  And  I  will  go  softly  and  sweet 
in  white  robes  and  be  chosen  king  of 
an  Eastern  island  where  the  coral  grows 
and  the  calm  reef  holds  strange  fish  in  its 
green  waters,  and  outside  the  big  blue 
sea  tumbles  for  ever.  Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear 
strange  music." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  with  uplifted 
hand  listened;  for  the  drug  worked  in  him 
through  the  lovely  night,  and  it  crowned 
him  king,  and  clothed  him  beautifully,  and 
,  set  no  bounds  to  his  freed  will  in  a  land 
where  he  was  priest  and  magician  as  well. 
Looking  up  triumphantly  and  unafraid,  he 
saw  the  thin  crescent  moon  grow  mon- 
strously and  arch  the  intense  sky  like  a 
rainbow,  and  the  stars  were  awful  lamps, 
and  the  sound  of  the  swift  ship  dividing 
the  wonderful  air  was  as  thunder,  and  his 
low  voice  was  lord  of  the  thunder.  He 
seemed  to  hear  his  very  breathing  echo 
from  the  sails  and  again  reverberate  in 
their  darkened  curves,  and  die  far  off  like 
a  passing  storm.  And  lying  far  out  upon 
the  jutting  boom  over  the  hollow  sea,  he 
turned  to  the  White  Prince,  who  gleamed 
bright  against  the  dark  bows,  and  he  saw 
his  magic  working.  For  the  Prince  was 
wan,  and  his  cheeks  thin  and  pale.  Look- 
ing still,  he  saw  the  blood  drip  down  into 
the  sea ;  it  rotted  in  his  veins ;  he  grew 
limp  and  withered,  and  at  last  hung  to  the 
ship's  bows  like  a  dried  robber  crucified. 


But  Tarvin  laughed  and  crowed  like  an 
elfin  child  well  pleased  at  dark  tricks 
that  mocked  some  human  vain  endeavour. 
And  then,  as  the  hours  passed,  and  the 
drug  died,  he  crawled  inboard,  and  was 
mean  and  a  slave  once  more. 

But — and  how  he  laughed  to  note  it, 
believing  in  his  moonlight  incantations 
and  the  spells  he  cast — the  Captain  of  the 
ship  was  not  what  he  had  been.  Some 
evil  in  his  blood  or  nature,  or  some  ancient 
harm  flowering  anew  in  a  fit  season,  or 
some  poison-like  malaria  that  slays  the 
red  blood,  had  hold  of  his  strength  now. 
He  was  dying  as  a  tree  might  die  if  an 
enemy  bored  out  its  heart  and  poured  in 
vitriol. 

"  It  works,  true,  it  works  true,"  said 
Tarvin,  as  he  watched  the  sick  man,  who 
knew  not  of  his  insane  hostility.  "  And 
when  it  is  done  I  shall  be  free." 

He  rolled  delighted  in  his  miserable 
bunk  and  clutched  his  blankets  to  him  in  a 
very  orgasm  of  unnatural  joy.  The  mean 
bed  was  a  couch  for  an  emperor;  the 
common  talk  of  his  mates  was  applause 
and  triumphant  shouting.  What  mattered 
if  they  cursed  him  and  said  that  he  was 
mad  when  the  drug's  strength  was  at  nadir? 
When  it  lifted  him  on  clouds  of  glory  and 
was  in  its  zenith  they  were  his  warriors  and 
his  slaves.  They  brought  him  tribute : 
gold  and  wine  and  women. 

Yet  now  the  little  serpent  lying  hissing 
in  the  white  foam-flower  under  the  flowing 
robes  of  the  rotting  Prince  at  times  half 
scared  him.  Sometimes  he  saw  its  eyes 
flash  fire  and  its  fangs  gleam  as  though 
they  threatened  him.  Unless  the  spell 
worked  truly  he  himself  might  be  its 
victim.  And  the  carven  image  was  not 
yet  overcome  at  its  heart.  He  hung  over 
the  bows  that  hot  night  and  pricked  it 
deep. 

Next  day  they  said  that  for  certain  the 
Captain  could  not  live,  and  men  went 
solemnly  in  the  ship.  But  Black  Tarvin 
hugged  himself  in  dark  places  and 
chuckled  villainously,  for  his  time  was  at 
hand. 

And  one  night  when  the  vessel  went 
plunging  in  golden  fire,  and  shook  ten 
thousand  green  stars  in  flame  from  the 
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blown  crest  of  a  curving  wave,  he  went 
out  and  slid  down  the  dipping  martin- 
gale, and  sat  to  look  up  at  the  Dead  that 
was  a  prophecy  against  one  still  living. 
But  in  the  golden  foam-flowers  hissed 
many  sea-snakes,  and  they  swam  swiftly  in 
and  out,  weaving  a  sea-shroud  for  a  sea- 
prince.  And  when  Tarvin  looked  up  from 
their  enchanted  embroider)'  fringed  with 
deep  and  heavy  blue,  the  pale  light  from 
the  living  water  touched  the  Prince 
strangely.  For  ever  before  his  eyes  had 
been  east  down  as  in  contemplation  :  but 
now  the  white  litis  seemed  to  lift  a  little 
heavily,  like  those  of  a  waking  man  :  and 
the  lips  too  looked  ruddy  and  half-parted. 
He  made  Tarvin  angry,  and,  fearful  of  the 
portent,  he  asked  that  night  how  it  was 
with  the  Captain.  They  told  him  that  the 
man  was  dying,  and  he  went  away  with  a 
twisted  mouth  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
from  laughter. 

That  night,  when  he  went  out  to  the 
White  Fetich,  he  had  changed  terribly. 
He  looked  straight  at  his  destroyer,  and 
his  eves  were  opened,  and  his  mouth  held 
an  unspoken  word.  And  though  Tarvin 
saw  now  that  as  the  Captain  died  his  life 
went  into  his  image,  yet  he  was  full  of  the 
drug  and  not  afraid. 

"White  Prince  of  a  fallen  house,  it  is 
well  with  me,  but  not  well  with  thee. 
Oho!  but  it  is  well  with  me,  and  I  smell 
the  East." 

He  mocked  the  living  figure  bending 
deep-eved  over  a  still  heavy  sea  of  lazy  oil, 
in  which  the-  curve  of  the  cutwater  and  the 
keel  was  a  band  of  light  such  as  a  man 
sees  in  a  cat's-eye  of  great  value.  But  as 
he  went  in  past  and  over  the  Prince  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  garment  was 
plucked  lightly,  and  he  heard  a  voice. 

"  Who  spoke  r"  he  cried  in  fear. 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  deck. 

"The  Captain  is  dead,  you  black  bea.-t," 
said  one  of  those  who  hated  him.  but 
whom  he  held  as  slaves  in  his  mind. 

But  Tarvin  knew  then  that  he  who  had 
spoken  to  him  was  one  clothed  in  white 
drapery,  whose  eyes  were  opened,  and 
.whose  lips  were  unsealed. 

That  night,  for  the  little  box  ran  low, 
he  was  in  great  terror,  and  begged  one  of 


his  mates  to  change  bunks  with  him,  for 
his  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship,  close 
behind  where  the  live  white  beast  was 
hanging  with  its  eyes  open.  And  as  the 
man  would  not,  Tarvin  groaned  and  took 
more  of  his  drug,  and  passed  the  middle 
watch  below,  sitting  on  his  chest,  wonder- 
ing if  the  White  Thing  would  be  loosed  to 
chase  him  when  the  Captain's  body  was 
cast  into  the  sea.  He  heard  how  it 
laughed  outside  in  the  foam  of  a  clean, 
fresh  breeze  after  days  of  oily  calm.  Then 
suddenly  he  dropped  upon  his  knees  in 
terror,  and  he  saw  the  bows  open,  and  the 
huge  figure  unfold  its  arms  and  scoop  up 
the  sea  in  a  great  hand.  Then  there  was 
but  heavy  timber,  black  and  sweating, 
between  him  and  It.  But  again  he  looked 
and  saw  white  fingers  trying  to  work  the 
hawse-pipe  plug  free,  and  the  hand  came 
in  and  grasped  emptily  at  the  close  and 
fetid  air.  Tarvin  screamed  thickly  from  a 
dry  throat,  and  choked  and  fell.  When 
lie  came  to  he  was  out  on  deck  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  men,  and  he  was 
soaked  through  and  through. 

They  said  that  they  had  cast  water  on 
him  to  revive  him  ;  but  Tarvin  knew  better 
than  that,  and  looked  askance  at  them. 
The  Prince  had  caught  him  and  plunged 
him  in  the  sea.  He  felt  like  a  little  man  in 
the  paws  of  a  great  white  tiger  out  of  the 
jungle,  a  magic  beast,  charmed  and  in- 
capable of  any  propitiation. 

They  buried  the  Captain  that  very  dawn, 
and  as  his  draped  coffin  slid "  from  the 
soaped  plank  into  the  sea,  the  practiser  of 
black  arts  heard  a  voice  call  "Tarvin,** 
that  he  could  not  resist.  He  went  forward 
and  climbed  down  upon  the  martingale 
stays  till  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
Captain,  clothed  in  white  samite  and  very 
wonderful.  But  Tarvin  knew  that  the 
Prince  was  as  Robert  Saltwood. would  have 
been  without  a  soul,  and  he  looked  cruel 
and  inexorable.  And  until  the  seaman 
had  dipped  trembling  into  his  little  box, 
and  taken  the  last  three  beans  and 
swallowed  them,  he  was  too  afraid  to  look 
iito  the  eyes  that  searched  his  heart.  But 
then  all  sounds  were  very  far  off,  and  the 
vessel  was  uplifted  over  hollow  depths  as 
deep    as    the  pit,  and  she  rode  lightly 
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through  thunder  in  which  a  whisper  could 
be  heard.  So  Tarvin  spoke  with  the 
Captain  for  a  long  hour,  and  when  he 
entered  the  ship  again  his  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  skin  wrinkled  like 
an  old  man's. 

And  each  night  he  spoke  with  the 
Captain,  till  the  boldest  of  his  fellows 
feared  him. 

He  left  the  white  curse  at  last  in  a  far 
western  port,  and  sailed  hurriedly  in  a 
steamer  to  England.  But  his  vessel 
foundered  as  suddenly  as  if  someone  had 
plucked  her  bottom  out,  and  the  ship  that 
picked  up  the  one  boat  was  called  the 
While  Prince.  And  once  each  night  the 
Captain  called  to  Tarvin,  who  came  with 
him  to  Calcutta.  As  he  hurried  across 
the  burning  continent  to  Bombay  the 
voice  that  summoned  him  grew  fainter ; 
and  with  more  courage  he  came  home  at 
last.  Hut  there  he  lay  ill  in  a  port  where 
few  large  ships  were  ever  entered,  and 
after  months  as  he  looked  sickly  out  of  his 
window  he  saw  the  White  Prince  lying  at  a 
near  wharf.  As  the  Captain  called  he  rose 
and  went  forth,  and  tin-  crowd  jeered  him 
and  called  him  madman.  He  fled  from 
them  to  the  country,  anil  at  last  was  passed 
as  a  pauper  from  hand  to  hand  till  he 
reached  his  own  parish,  to  which  the 
White  Prince  belonged.  He  found  her 
there,  and,  escaping,  took  ship  upon  the 
sea,  which  he  could  not  leave,  for 
Moulmein.  But  the  White  Prince  pursued 
him  even  there,  and  in  the  balmy-scented 
East  the  Captain  spoke  with  him  again. 

Now  neither  any  sound  of  tumbling 
water  nor  colour  of  close  seas  could  delight 
him.  and  brown  women  were  as  white 
women,  and  white  women  as  the  dead. 
The  Mirf  under  palms  upon  the  shore  was 
full  of  sea-snakes,  such  as  hissed  under 
the  r<»bes  of  the  White  Prince  or  thrust 
their  jewelled  and  armed  heads  out  of  the 
curl  of  the  sea  under  the  vessel's  forefoot ; 
and  there  was  no  pleasure  in  an  imagined 
kingship,  the  gift  of  drugs.  For  now  the 
little  snake-skin  box.  that  had  held  surcease 
from  pain,  anil  had  given  him  strength  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Quick  and  Dead 
in  one.  kept  nothing  for  him  but  things 
which  were  horrible.    As  he  strove  onward, 


and  was  chased  through  strange  seas  by 
the  white  ship,  he  began  to  lose  hope  in 
his  one  hope  that  she  would  drive  upon  a 
reef,  or  name  some  unnamed  rock  in  a 
deep  sea.  How,  how  could  he  hope  that, 
when  the  figure  with  eyes  held  watch  and 
ward  over  her  safety,  and  piloted  her 
through  narrow  channels  ? 

Yet  the  time  came  when  hope  rose 
again,  like  some  sudden  gorgeous  flower, 
a  night's  growth  in  a  hot  forest,  for  he  read 
that  the  White  Prince  had  at  last  been  cast 
ashore  and  would  be  a  wreck.  He  was  in 
London  then,  living  close  to  the  river,  for 
by  river  or  sea  he  had  to  stay.  That  was 
part  of  his  compact  with  the  White  Thing 
when  it  held  him  in  its  finger  and  thumb 
over  the  sea,  ami  if  ever  he  drifted  from 
navigable  waters  terror  increased  upon 
him  and  he  saw  the  Captain  walking  by 
night. 

But  now  his  broken  mind  worked 
strangely.  He  was  pitifully  sure  that  the 
news  which  had  come  to  him  must  be  true, 
and  fear  left  him  for  a  while  and  he  went 
like  a  free  man.  He  drank  and  took  the 
drug  again,  and  for  a  time  his  soul 
flowered  in  vain  desire  which  mocked 
him.  Visions  of  the  East  rose  like  smoke, 
anil  were  puffed  away.  He  went  home 
at  last  to  his  little  dock-side  den,  whose 
mean  and  narrow  casement  looked  over 
a  gate,  which  led  into  a  great  enclosure 
partly  filled  and  emptied  by  the  flood 
and  ebb.  In  it  were  piles  of  broken 
spars,  and  rusted  anchors,  and  old  anchor- 
stocks,  and  capstans,  and  heaps  of  worth- 
less chain-cable.  But  Tarvin  groped  his 
way  in  the  dark  to  his  bed,  and  lay  all 
ashake,  staring  out  into  the  dim  sky,  in 
which  rose  one  tall  shaft,  belching  black 
clouds  into  the  calm  air,  whose  few  stars 
it  obscured.  He  heard  the  Captain  call, 
but  he  muffled  his  ears,  and  pleased  him- 
self with  visions  of  the  White  Prime*  buried 
in  sand,  sucked  down  at  last  out  of  sight. 
He  fell  asleep  for  an  hour,  and  in  the 
early  dawn  awoke. 

As  he  lay  in  his  foul  little  bed,  and  bis 
mind  came  back  out  of  the  drift  of  night, 
he  presently  wondered  at  the  changed 
aspect  of  things.  For  now,  instead  of 
the  chimney  across  the  river,  a  vessel's 
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spars  and  the  innumerable  lines  of  her 
rigging  obscured  his  dim  prospect. 

He  lay  and  thought  for  a  while,  and 
then  dropped  his  eyes  a  little  lower.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  the  cold  sweat  ran  down 
his  dark  face,  and  his  trembling  shook  the 
mean  and  miserable  bed.     What  was 


Thing  had  taken  him,  crushed  him,  and 
thrown  him  down. 

And  high  above  the  Dry  Dock  Gate, 
and  above  those  who  picked  up  Black 
Tarvin,  rose  the  magnificent  and  calm 
figure  of  the  White  Prince. 
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A    FELINE    FATE. 


By    ANNA     ROBESON     BROWN. 


BECAUSE  the  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  sleet  was  falling  in  thin,  sharp 
lines,  Dick  Eaton  put  on  his  heavy  over- 
coat, in  which  everything  was  fur-lined, 
even  to  the  pockets,  before  starting  for 
Mrs.  Leighton's  dinner. 

He  was  not  feeling  particularly  happy, 
although  he  was  in  general  a  happy-hearted 
fellow  enough.  When  one  is  twenty-eight, 
and  has  just  received  a  severe  snub  from 
one's  lady-love,  one  does  not  contemplate 
a  long,  dreary  dinner  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. Dick  certainly  did  not.  He  would 
much  rather  have  stayed  at  home  and 
nursed  his  woes  over  a  bright  fire,  a  volume 
of  Dumas,  and  a  pipe.  However,  as  this 
was  not  to  be,  he  did  not  grumble,  but 
only  gave  a  sigh  or  two  at  the  fate  which 
allotted  that  his  heart  should  have  flown 
away  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  with- 
out any  prospect  of  its  acceptance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  Dick's 
own  fault.  He  had  chosen  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  very  superior  person — with  a  girl  of 
wit  as  well  as  beauty;  with  a  young  lady  who 
had  seen  and  travelled  much,  who  barely 
tolerated  the  average  young  man,  and  who, 
as  she  counted  among  her  friends  many 
prominent  people,  could  afford  to  pick  and 
choose.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Lilian  Girton,  an  honoured  guest  in  Upper 
Bohemia,  privileged  to  act  as  a  hostess  to 
scores  of  well-known  people,  should  have 
any  time  to  waste  on  Dick  Eaton.  It 
was  nothing  to  her  that  he  persistently 
and  furtively  adored  her  ;  that  he  had  done 
so  from  the  first  week  of  their  meeting 
two  years  ago ;  and  less  than  nothing  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  income. 
The  Girton  money  made  this  latter  fact 
of  no  consequence;  and  Dick  himself — 
well,  Dick,  was  not  clever.  He  did  not 
write,  or  sing,  or  act;  he  was  not 
aesthetic,  musical,  or  socialistic.  He  was 
only  a  big,  strong,  tender-hearted  fellow, 
pure  in  soul,  and  sunny  of  temper,  from 
whose  armour  of  proof  the  temptations  of 
modern  life  rolled  like  water  from  a  duck's 
back.  He  had  never  done  a  mean  action 
or  told  a  slanderous  story.  He  was 
generous  of  heart,  lavish  of  hand,  and  had 


a  weakness  for  animals.  His  habits  were 
temperate  but  not  rigid.  He  drank  a 
little,  played  poker — a  little,  and  was  not 
above  making  a  bet.  He  was  so  straight- 
forward and  pure-minded  and  innately 
chivalrous  that  some  of  his  friends,  had 
called  him  "  Sir  Galahad  " — behind  his 
back,  of  course.  Dick  would  not  have 
known  what  they  meant.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  Dick  had  ever  heard  of 
Sir  Galahad.  Dick's  mental  acquirements 
were  rather  slim,  it  must  be  confessed. 
He  read  Shakspcre  and  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray  and  Dumas,  and  he  was  fond 
of  Wilkie  Collins.  He  had  no  taste  for 
Buddhism,  and  thought  Theosophy  was 
"  tommy  rot."  He  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  Ibsen,  and  had  never  heard  of  Mr. 
George  Meredith  ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  in  Miss  Girton's  eyes  he  was 
a  highly  commonplace  and  objectionable 
young  man.  Nevertheless,  in  despite  of 
snubs,  sarcasm,  and  ill-concealed  indiffer- 
ence, Dick  adored  Miss  Girton  ;  loved  her 
with  a  single-souled  passion  which  coloured 
all  his  life  and  dominated  all  his  thoughts ; 
which  made  him  her  knight,  whether  she 
would  or  no. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Miss 
Girton  was  aware  of  this  fact ;  certainly  all 
of  Dick's  friends  were,  and  they  were  for 
the  most  part  very  sympathetic,  and  sang 
his  praises  all  day  long,  much  to  her 
astonishment. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  she  said,  "  what 
it  is  that  makes  that  young  Eaton  fellow 
so  popular.  He  hasn't  an  ounce  of  brains; 
but,  to  hear  his  friends  talk,  one  would 
think  he  had  the  mental  powers  of  a 
Bismarck." 

This  state  of  affairs  did  not  tend  to 
make  her  any  kindlier  to  him.  She  was 
always  out  when  he  called,  or  else  some 
celebrity  came  in,  and  Dick  was  left 
enshrouded  in  outer  darkness  during  the 
brilliancy  of  their  conversation.  So  it 
happened  that  on  this  particular  evening 
he  was  feeling  downcast,  and  for  once 
discouraged. 

It  was  cold  and  wet  and  slippery.  The 
sleet  was  fine,  with  a  penetrating  quality, 
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and  it  clung  to  door-posts  or  froze  on  of  his  coat  turned  up  about  his  <       .  fe 

window-panes    until    there    seemed    no  ing  that  wind  and  weather  had  co 
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when  he  felt  something  brush  against  his 
foot  and  stick  fine  points  into  his  trousers. 
At  the  same  time  there  came  a  piteous 
mew.  The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and 
the  sleet  dimmed  the  windy  lamp  at  the 
corner ;  so  Dick  stopped,  and  felt  down 
his  trousers-leg  until  his  gloved  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  ball  of  shivering 
wet  fur,  which  offered  no  resistance  when 
he  raised  it. 

It  was  a  kitten — a  very  weak,  very 
wet,  and  very  miserable  kitten — from  the 
drenched  hair  on  its  little  grey  head  to  the 
tip  of  its  shivering  tail,  the  incarnation  of 
helpless  misery.  It  lay  passively,  sprawled 
over  his  hands,  and  looking  at  him  with 
blinking  green  eyes,  far  too  cold  and 
uncomfortable  to  be  frightened. 

"  Hello,  old  man  !  "  said  Dick,  staring  at 
it,  at  the  draggled  helpless  paws  and  the 
thin  rough  coat ;  "  where  do  you 
belong  ?  " 

The  kitten,  naturally,  made  no  answer, 
but  continued  to  blink  at  Dick  and  to 
shiver  helplessly.  It  was  so  very  small 
that  it  staggered  and  slid  about  when  it 
tried  to  stand,  so  it  finally  gave  up 
trying,  anil  subsided  into  an  indeterminate 
heap. 

"  Well,  I  'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  can't 
help  it,  you  know,"  Dick  said,  half 
apologetically.  "  Run  home  to  your 
mamma.  You  're  far  too  little  to  be  out 
alone." 

He  set  it  down  on  the  pavement  again, 
but  it  only  crouched  there  mewing,  and, 
when  he  moved  away,  sprang  feebly  up  his 
leg,  and  clung  there  till  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  He  was  fond  of  cats,  and  this 
•one  was  so  very  tiny  and  abject  and 
wretched  he  could  not  abandon  it.  He 
lifted  it  again,  and  rubbed  the  rough  fur 
for  dryness,  and  then  tickled  it  gently 
under  the  chin  and  behind  the  ears,  while 
the  kitten  sat  on  his  arm  and  held  its 
head  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
•other,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  process.  Then 
it  backed  down  into  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  there  curled  up,  sticking  its  head  into 
the  fur  cuff  of  his  sleeve.  There  was 
•evidently  no  use  trying  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and,  after  all,  Dick  could  not  abandon 
the  little  creature  which  had  fled  so  confi- 
dently to  him  for  protection. 

"  Well,  you  are  cool,"  he  said,  stroking 
tin;  soft  little  head  ;  "  but  I  say,  old  man, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  you,  you  know  ?  " 

The  kitten  offered  no  solution  of  this 
problem  beyond  an  attempt  to  purr,  a 
very  weak,  hoarse  purr,  to  be  sure,  but 
an  achievement  of  which  it  was  evidently 
-not  a  little  proud.     The  purr   settled  it. 
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Dick  was  soft-hearted,  and  half  conquered 
already.  As  he  looked  about  him  in 
despair,  he  caught  sight  of  the  red  light 
swinging  in  front  of  Briggs's  grocery- 
store  at  the  corner,  and  he  remembered 
that  Briggs  kept  a  bulldog  who  liked 
kittens  to  play  with,  and  who  usually 
mangled  one  a  week.  Meanwhile  it  was 
growing  late,  and  Dick  was  freezing,  two 
circumstances  which  added  weight  to  the 
situation.  There  was-  nothing  to  be  done 
for  it  but  to  take  the  kitten  along. 
Abandon  it  he  would  not ;  find  it  shelter 
he  could  not ;  the  only  course  left  was  to 
take  it  with  him.  Once  at  the  Leightons' 
he  could  decide  what  to  do  with  his 
troublesome  charge  ;  meanwhile 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  resignedly,  striding 
on,  "  I  suppose  you  have  got  to  come ; 
only,  old  man,  I  must  say  I  wish  you  had 
chosen,  to  favour  me  on  my  way  home." 

And  the  kitten  gave  a  jubilant  >burst  of 
purr  which  sounded  apologetic. 

Dick  transferred  it  to  his  pocket,  which, 
as  it  was  a  very  small  kitten  indeed,  was 
very  roomy  quarters.  The  kitten  smelt  all 
over  it  carefully  first,  and  then  tied  itself 
into  a  tight  bunch  and  proceeded  to  make 
its  toilet ;  while  Dick  walked  briskly  on, 
chuckling  to  himself  sometimes  at  the 
oddity  of  his  position,  and  yet  reflecting 
on  his  situation  with  some  anxiety. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house  he  grew 
more  and  more  perplexed.  He  simply 
could  not  produce  the  beast  upon  enter- 
ing Mrs.  Leighton's  parlours  ;  the  effect 
would  be  too  ridiculous,  and  Dick  was 
foolish  enough  to  be  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
Miss  Girton  was  to  be  there,  and  he 
dreaded  her  laughter;  he  felt  sure  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  ruin  him  for  ever 
in  her  eyes.  An  able-bodied  young  man 
picking  up  a  forlorn  alley  cat  and  bringing 
it  with  him  to  a  dinner-party — it  was  quite- 
impossible.  And  yet,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  If  the  animal  would  stay  quietly 
in  his  pocket,  it  might  not  be  so  hard  to 
conceal  it  during  the  meal,  and  he  would 
excuse  himself  as  early  as  possible.  The 
kitten  seemed  so  abject  and  meek  that  he 
felt  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  trusting 
to  the  novelty  and  warmth  for  due  effect  in 
keeping  it  still ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
there  were  more  risks  than  one.  How- 
ever, it  really  seemed  the  only  course  to 
take,  and  Dick  resolved  to  trust  to  luck, 
which  had  rarely  failed  him  in  an 
emergency. 

"  Now,  old  man,"  he  said  to  the  kitten 
as  they  stood  on  the  door-step,  "  I  have 
done   you   a   good  turn,  you  know,  so  I 
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expect  you  to  do  me  another  by  lying  low 
and  keeping  dark.  Don't  give  yourself 
away,  old  man,  il"  you  love  me." 

"  i  '11  put  my  coat  here,"  he  said  hastily, 
as  the  butler  offered  to  disencumber  him 
of  that  garment.  He  could  hear  the 
hum  of  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
her  bright  laugh  rippled  out  above  the 
maze  of  conversations.  If  he  had  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  producing  his  prize  it 
vanished  now.  He  hung  his  coat  care- 
fully in  a  dark  corner,  away  from  the 
stony-eyed  butler  and  his  assistants,  and 
tried  to  arrange  the  folds  so  as  to  hide  the 
small  grey  head  which  peeped  inquisitively 
out  over  the  edge  of  his  pocket.  Mean- 
while, he  petted  his  prize  furtively  and 
conjured  it  not  to  betray  him. 

The  kitten  appeared  acquiescent.  It 
was  evidently  sleepy,  and  Dick  saw  with 
joy  that  it  had  already  prepared  itself  for 
a  nap.  He  breathed  a  fervent  prayer,  gave 
it  a  farewell  pat,  and  strode  nervously  into 
the  drawing-room. 

Never  was  dinner  so  interminably  long. 
They  had  allotted  him  to  a  vivacious  little 
girl  in  her  first  season,  and  he  was  far 
away  from  Miss  Girt  oil's  end  of  the  table. 
That  lady  sat  between  the  pianist  ami  the 
newest  writer  of  short  stories,  and  Dick 
noticed  with  dull  jealousy  that  she  seemed 
on  excellent  terms  with  both.  As  for 
him,  the  spectre  of  his  concealed  crime 
rose  up  before  him  at  every  mouthful.  The 
girl  who  sat  next  him  thought  him  very 
queer  and  absent-minded,  for  he  talked 
by  fits  and  starts,  while  every  now  and  then 
she  caught  him  looking  anxiously  toward 
the  door. 

With  the  third  course  came  a  new  tor- 
ment— how  to  feed  his  incubus.  That  the 
kitten  was  starving  Dick  made  no  doubt, 
and  the  thought  was  sufficient  to  spoil  his 
dinner  for  him.  He  felt  exceedingly  guilty 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  not  provided 
for  it  before.  Also  the  thought  that  the 
smell  of  food  might  possibly  attract  the 
animal  from  his  pocket  and  induce  it  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  dining-room, 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  looked 
about  him  for  something,  to  slip  into  his 
pocket  and  convey  to  it  secretly,  but  the 
outlook  was  not  promising.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation, 
such  viands  as  sweetbreads  a  la  Marengo, 
chicken  with  trulhYs,  or  Roman  punch 
were  hardly  the  diet  any  self-respecting 
cat  woultl  select  for  her  offspring,  ami 
Dick  knew  it.  He  passed  three  courses 
in  endeavouring  t<>  manufacture  some 
plausible  excuse  for  leaving  the  table,  but 


finally  gave  up  in  despair,  resolving  to  wait 
until  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  greater  freedom  that  prevailed 
might  aid  his  purpose. 

When  cigars  had  been  lighted  and 
chairs  pushed  back,  and  when  conver- 
sation was  flowing  gently  and  inter- 
mittently, like  the  wine  into  the  glasses, 
Dick  felt  his  hour  had  come. 

"  Leighton,"  he  said,  addressing  his 
host  with  elaborate  indifference,  "  would 
you — could  I — ah,  that  is — would  it  be 
too  much  trouble  to  get  me  a  glass  of 
milk  ?  " 

An  amazed  silence  fell  upon  the  party 
at  this  singular  request,  and  even  old 
(Irubbs  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his 
longest  and  most  wearisome  story. 

"  Milk  ! "  said  the  host,  forgetting  to 
relight  his  cigar,  and  staring  at  our  hero 
in  perplexity. 

"  Punch,"  suggested  the  short  -  story 
writer. 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head, 
"just  a  plain  glass  of  milk,  please." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  want  it,"  said  Leigh- 
ton,  "  but  won't  champagne  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  is,"  said  Dick, 
writhing  on  his  chair,  "  the  doctor  ordered 
me  after  even-  meal " 

"  Oh !  of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  his 
host,  and  the  butler  brought  a  large 
tumbler  of  milk  and  placed  it  solemnly 
before  Dick  on  the  table,  during  a  rather 
chilly  silence.  Then  they  all  began  talk- 
ing about  something  else,  and  only  the 
short-story  writer,  who  sat  opposite,  kept 
looking  at  Dick  quizzically  now  and  then. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  lie  was  forced  to 
gulj)  down  at  least  half  the  glass,  which 
he  did  with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed. 
Meanwhile,  how  to  get  away  unobserved  ? 

"  Leighton,"  he  said,  reaching  out  to 
straighten  a  candle-shade,  "  did  I  hear 
you  say  that  Gladstone  had  been  criticised 
in  the  Times  for  that  last  speech  of 
his ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Leighton,  quite  unsus- 
picious, "ami  of  all  the  unwarrant- 
able  " 

The  Radical  M.P.  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  the  short -story  writer  wanted 
to  ask  questions.  The  result  was  that  the 
men  pushed  the  bottles  into  th$  centre 
of  the  table,  squared  their  elbows,  and 
generally  made  ready  for  warfare,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  as  Dick  had  anticipated,  were 
far  too  deep  in  politics  to  observe  his 
movements.  He  felt  quite  proud  of  his 
finesse,  but  there  was  no  tune  for  self- 
rejoicing.    With  the  half-finished  glass  of 
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milk  still  in  his  hand  he  rose  and  wandered 
over  to  the  window,  then  to  the  buffet  for 
a  light ;  then,  quite  unobserved,  out  of  the 
door  and  down  the  hall  to  where  his  over- 
coat hung. 

The  kitten  was  awake  and  seemed  rest- 
less.   Dick  felt  that  he  was  just  in  time. 
He  held  it  under  one  arm,  and  carefully 
tilted  the  glass  for  it  until  ever}' 
drop  was  gone. 

"  There,  old  man,"  he  said,  as 
the  little  thing  rubbed  its  head 
caressingly  against  his  sleeve ; 
"  you  feel  better,  don't  you  ? 
Have  a  cigar  after  your  drink  ?  " 
It  amused  him  to  treat  his 
ux'asurc-trove  like  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  sound  of  chairs  being 
pushed  about  in  the  dining-room 
struck  him  with  sudden  panic. 
He  spilled  the  kitten  hastily  into 
his  pocket  again,  sped  back  with 
the  empty  glass,  and  put  it  on 
the  table' with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  done  his  whole  duty. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  short- 
story  writer,  wheeling  suddenly 
around  and  surveying  him  sus- 
piciously ;    "  you  're    a    healthv 


his  own  or  other  people's  experience  ;  but 
Dick  wanted  to  talk  to  Miss  Girton,  and 
found  this  rather  harassing.  That  lady, 
however,  was  in  her  element ;  and  as  when 
she  was  not  discussing  Ibsen  with  the 
critic,  she  was  analysing  Wagner  motifs 
with  the  pianist,  or  exchanging  French 
compliments  with  the  tenor,  he  found  very 


Is  all  your   medical 
that    order,     mav 


specimen, 
regimen     on 
I  ask?" 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  with  superb 
simplicity;  "only  a  man  must 
look  after  his  health,  you  know, 
and  I  'm  not  in  condition  at  all, 
really." 

"  You  look  it,"  said  the  short- 
story  writer  sarcastically.  "  I  saw 
you  at  the  club  yesterday  boxing, 
and  the  amount  of  weakness  you 
displayed  there  alarmed  me ;  it 
really  did.  Milk,  indeed  !  Nervous 
prostration,  complicated  with 
heart-disease,  is  about  vour  case, 
I  fancy." 

"I  hope  it's  not  as  bad  as 
all  that,"  replied  Dick  with  the 
calmness  of  innocence  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Mr.  Toole  him- 
self, "but  there's  no  knowing  what  it 
may  turn  out  if  I  'm  not  careful." 

The  short-story  writer  gave  him  a  sharp 
look  as  they  passed  out  of  the  dining-room 
together,  and  then  went  over  and  spoke  to 
the  French  tenor,  who  had  been  rather 
neglected  during  the  political  discussion. 

Conversation  in  the  drawing-room  was 
not  exciting,  and  Dick  grew  nervous.  Of 
course  the  tenor  sang,  and  the  pianist 
played,  and  the  short-story  writer  told  some 
of  the  curious  things  which  had  fallen  to 
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little  chance  to  put  in  his  oar.  He  tried 
to  do  his  duty,  but  he  eyed  her  from  afar 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Why  was  it  she  would 
never  say  a  word  to  him,  when  she  was 
talking  so  brightly  to  those  other  men  ? 
Why  was  it  he  couldn't  play  or  sing,  or 
understand  Theosophy  ?  He  drifted  aim- 
lessly about,  longing  to  get  away,  and  yet 
bound  in  her  presence  by  the  irresistible 
pleasure  it  gave  him  merely  to  look  at  her. 
The  drawing-room  was  heated  by  a  large 
wooil  fire,  and  it  soon  became  unplea- 
santly warm ;  so  the  people  wandered  out 
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by  twos  and  threes,  some  into  the  music- 
room,  a  few  into  the  cool,  softly  lighted 
hall.  Miss  Girton  was  one  of  these,  and 
Dick  as  a  matter  of  course  joined  the 
group  of  men  gathered  around  her,  and 
hazarded  a  remark  now  and  then  when 
they  gave  him  a  chance.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  he  thought,  as  she  stood  there, 
tall  and  graceful  in  her  fawn-coloured 
satin  draperies,  with  her  bright  eyes  and 
quick,  animated  movements  of  head  and 
hands !  The  ribbon  of  her  bouquet  had 
become  untied,  and  she  rolled  it  in  her 
fingers,  and  trailed  it  to  and  fro  over  the 
shining  wood  floor  as  she  talked. 

"It  isn't  so  much  the  humanity  of 
Ibsen,"  she  was  saying,  "  it's  his  percep- 
tion of  our  higher  being,  I  think,  which 
gives  him  so  much  power  over  things 
purely  ideal." 

Dick  wondered,  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion of  ignorance,  what  was  "  a  perception 
of  our  higher  being."  Suddenly  a  thrill  of 
apprehension  seized  him.  There  was  a 
stir  among  the  overcoats  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  hall,  and,  as  he  gazed  anxiously  in 
that  direction,  two  bright  spots  met  his 
eyes  —  two  sparks  of  topaz  fire,  fixed 
intently  on  the  floor.  Oh,  that  fascinating 
blue  ribbon  !  How  it  curved  arid  trailed 
about !  What  kitten,  even  the  most  staid, 
could  have  resisted  the  temptation  ? 

Dick  saw  the  danger  at  once.  He  made 
a  sudden  plunge  and  picked  it  up  off  the 
floor. 

"  Your  ribbon  is  untied,"  he  said,  offer- 
ing it  to  Miss  Girton  with  nervous  polite- 
ness. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  in  some  sur- 
prise. She  let  it  dangle  from  her  hand 
for  a  minute,  and  then  shook  it  out  in  a 
long  curved  line  on  the  dark  wood.  It 
was  too  much.  No  mortal  kitten  could 
withstand  that. 

There  was  a  bound  and  a  rush  and  the 
scamper  of  four  soft  little  paws,  and  Dick's 
unfortunate  waif  lay  on  its  back  under 
Miss  Girton's  very  feet,  kicking  and  claw- 
ing at  the  ribbon  in  an  ecstasy  of  playful 
excitement. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Girton,  stepping  back.  "  Where  did 
that  come  from  ?  " 

"  It 's  a  cat,  by  Jove ! "  said  somebody. 
Then  Dick,  feeling  cold  and  weak  all  over, 
made  a  step  forward. 

"It's  mine;  I  picked  it  up,"  he  said 
distinctly.  "  It  was  so  cold  and  wet,  you 
know " 

"  Did  you  find  it  ?  " — "  Was  it  here  all 


the  time  ?  " — "  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 
cried  everybody,  crowding  around  ;  while 
the  kitten  made  short  charges  at  the  ribbon, 
batted  at  it  with  its  paws,  and  kicked  at  it 
frantically  with  its  hind  legs. 

Dick  told  the  whole  story  with  a  sinking 
heart.  What  would  she  think  of  him  ? 
What  would  she  say  ?  She  did  not  say 
anything,  but  nearly  everybody  else  did. 
The  pianist  told  a  long  story  about  his 
cat  in  Leipsic,  and  the  short-story  writer 
clapped  Dick  on  the  shoulders.  "  Come, 
Eaton,  now  confess,"  he  cried,  laughing ; 
"  I  spotted  something  from  the  first.  That 
milk ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  scarlet  but  sturdy, 
"  it  was  for  the  kitten." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
men,  and  then  the  joke  had  to  be  explained 
to  the  ladies,  and  Dick  had  to  tell  again 
how  he  had  managed  it. 

"  And  why  you  did  not  produce  the 
beast  right  away,"  said  Leighton,  "  I  can- 
not understand  exactly.  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  "there's  a  smart  fox-terrier  of  mine 
upstairs.  Let's  introduce  them  and  have 
some  fun." 

Dick  made  a  dash  for  his  proiige,  who 
by  this  time  had  got  the  ribbon  mixed 
up  with  its  own  tail,  and  was  trying  to 
swallow  both,  and  caught  it  up. 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  he  said,  holding  the 
furry  little  head  against  his  chin  caress- 
ingly. "This  little  beast's  had  quite 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  1  fancy. 
1  'in  going  to  take  it  home  and  make  it 
comfortable.  You  don't  mind  living  with 
me,  old  man  ? "  —  this  to  the  kitten. 
"  We  '11  be  pretty  good  chums  so  long  as 
you  don't  smoke  bad  tobacco." 

He  got  on  his  overcoat  and  said  good- 
bye to  his  hostess  amid  a  fire  of  good- 
natured  chaff.  Then  he  looked  round  for 
Miss  Girton.  She  was  standing  aloni  by 
the  fireplace,  twisting  the  fatal  ribbon 
absently  in  her  fingers,  and  her  face  wore 
a  curious  expression.  Dick,  with  his 
prize  still  cuddled  up  in  his  arms,  came 
over  to  her. 

"  All  that  for  a  kitten  ?  "  she  said,  some- 
what irrelevantly.     "  Why  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it  liked  me,"  said  Dick 
simplv,  "  and  it  was  so  beastlv  wet,  you 
know?' 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  sudden, 
dazzling  smile. 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow?" she  said.  "I  shall  be  quite 
alone  all  the  afternoon,  anil  1  do  so  want 
to  hear  about — about  the  kitten." 
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A  PLACE  of  straggling  streets,  pictur- 
esque gable-ends,  delightful  relics 
of  an  English  village  life  that  has  passed 
away-;  a  place,  too,  of  ale-houses  innumer- 
able— that  is  Barnet.  Barnet,  however,  is 
a  wide  term,  and  geographical  wiseacres 
who  know  not  the  region  at  first  hand 
will  straightway  cry,  "  Which  of  the 
Barnets  does  the  man  mean  —  Barnet 
High,  New  Barnet,  or  Barnet  Friarn  ? " 
The  first  of  these,  an  it  please  you,  the 
village  commonly  called  Barnet,  Chipping 
Barnet,  or  High  Barnet,  which  you,  my 
closet-topographer,  will  find  a  sweet  and 
profitable  place  wherein  to  spend  a  leisure 
afternoon.  Be  your  taste  what  it  may,  be 
you  a  lover  of  antiquities,  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  of  ivied  towers,  of  odd  nooks 
and  crannies  and  restful  retreats,  of  wood- 
land beauty,  of  breezy  upland,  or  of  mere 
human  cakes  and  ale — go  to  Barnet,  and 
in  your  going  forget  not  to  visit  Barnet's 
.lovelier  neighbour,  the  village  of  Monken 
Hadley. 

It  is  well  for  the  pilgrim  to  arm  himself 
with  a  ticket  for  New  Barnet,  and  to  get 
into  the  main  line  train  at  King's  Cross, 
unless,  of  course,  he  has  a  taste  for  snail- 
at-the-gallop  journeying.  In  the  latter 
case  he  may  shape  his  course  directly  for 
High  Barnet,  and  if  he  does  so  he  will  not 
be  the  loser  (except  in  the  matter  of  time), 
provided  always  that  he  has  an  eye  for  fair 
landscape.  He  may,  indeed,  purchase  a 
ticket  for  New  Barnet,  and,  in  conformity 
with  old  habit,  land  in  the  wrong  train 
after  all.  The  thing  has  been  done,  and 
was  not  without  its  advantages.    Thereby 


a  slow,  picturesque  journey  was  enjoyed, 
and  at  the  end  the  official  craved  no  excess 
fare.  Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight,  but  on 
that  point  inquiries  were  not  pressed.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  by  the  curious 
successor,  if  he  list,  but  the  issue  cannot 
be  foretold. 

•  Very  gradually  the  long  white  slope  of 
country  road  leading  up  from  the  railway 
station  resolves  itself  into  the  High  Street. 
But  rural  accessories  arc  never  wanting  to 
the  picture,  even  when  the  town  is  fairly 
reached,  for  there  are  trees  everywhere, 
and  pleasant  glimpses  of  garden  ground. 
As  you  go,  you  are  reminded  by  sensible 
signs  that  the  omnipresent  cyclist  does 
not  neglect  Barnet,  nor  does  Barnet 
neglect  him,  as  various  legends  attest. 
The  town  is  no  newly  discovered  haunt  of 
pleasure-seekers.  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  did 
not  ride  a  bicycle  (though  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  liked  to  try),  but  with  such 
conveyance  as  the  times  provided  he  often 
went  to  "  Barnett,"  to  the  "  Red  Lyon," 
where,  as  he  says,  "  we  'light  and  went  up 
into  the  great  room,  and  there  drank  and 
eat  some  of  the  best  cheesecakes  that  ever 
I  eat  in  my  life,  and  so  took  coach  again." 
That  was  on  '*  :  :th  August  (1667),  Lord's 
Day."  Pepys,  however,  did  not  go  wholly 
for  pleasure.  Barnet  was  once  famous  for 
its  mineral  spring,  the  virtues  of  which 
had  some  attraction  for  the  frank  old 
gossip,  who  on  one  occasion  "drunk 
three  glasses  and  walked,  and  came  back 
and  drunk  two  more." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  just  beside  the 
parish    church,    the    High    Street   bends 
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sharply  to  the  right.  If  you  an-  curious 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  flint  ami 
cement,  you  may  halt  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  ami  view  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  if.  however,  your  taste  is  academic, 
you  should  take  the  course  sinister,  along 
Wood  Street,  until,  just  opposite  the  nave 
of  the  overshadowing  church,  you  come  to 
a  gateway  hearing  on  each  post  a  carven 


crown,  one  with  the  inscription  "  E.R. 
1573."  the  other  inscribed  "  V.R.  1873." 
From  the  former  it  is  easy  to  guess 
that  one  has  reached  Queen  Elizabeth's 
(irammar  School.  Modern  additions  have 
not  been  suffered  to  affect  the 
building,  an  old  ivy-covered  hall,  1 

thin  brown  bricks  in  diaper  -   J 

porter  does  not  think  there 
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see ;  still,  he  will  readily  show  you  the  old 
building.      It  is  certainly  a  rather  bare 
chamber,   without  any    particular   beauty 
(that  is  external,  and  is  mainly  due  to  age 
and  evergreens),  but    it    does    not  lack 
interest.     In   the   centre   are  two  pillars, 
one  of  plain  oak,  the  other  fantastically 
painted.     Why  it  should  be  so  one  fails  to 
see,  for  it  is  a  veritable  columna  dolorosa — 
to  wit,  the  ancient  whipping-post,  where 
many   a  boy,   as  Dr. 
Busby  would  have  said, 
has  been  "  humbled." 
Now,    however,     the 
grim  relic  has  ceased 
to    be     a     place     of 
penance,    and   keeps 
carnival  in  motley. 

Barnet  Grammar 
School,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  on  the  day 
principle.  There  are 
no  boarders,  though 
such  of  the  scholars 
as  choose  dine  in  the 
Hall  four  times  a 
week.  Formerly  it 
was  different.  Though 
the  institution  was 
always  essentially  a 
day-school,  the  master 
boarded  so  many  boys  • 
(about  a  dozen)  on 
his  own  head,  to  borrow 
the  porter's  original 
and  mystical  phrase. 
As  that  excellent 
functionary  delivered 
this  information,  he 
indicated  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  over 
the  Hall  where  the 
master  in  earlier 
times  had  his  quarters. 
There  the  head  per- 
formed the  educa- 
tional and  economical 
feat  wherewith  he  is  accredited.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  a  school  where  boys 
were  thus  brought  up  should  have  pro- 
duced the  first  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

A  little  further  along  Wood  Street  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  Jesus  Hospital, 
one  of  the  "  Barnet  Charities "  which 
have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  under  the  Charity  Commission. 
The  Barnet  folk  have  forgotten  the  true 
name  of  the  institution ;  if  you  would 
inquire  your  way  thither,  ask  for  the  "Alms 
Hoi  i,"  and  even  then  it  were  wise  to 
-  in  Wood  Street,"  for  Barnet  abounds 
le  foundations   (the   Grammar 


School,  by  the  way,  is  ranked,  somewhat 
invidiously,  among  the  "  charities  "),  and 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  misdirected.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  any  case  difficult  to  get  a 
plain  and  accurate  direction  at  Barnet,  for 
the  intellectual  and  monetary  endowments 
of  the  place  would  seem  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion.  I  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
unfortunate  in  my  interlocutors,  but  it 
seems  a  safe  rule  to  apply  for  guidance  to 
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representatives  not  ot  the  masses.  Seek 
out,  therefore,  a  learneu  man  at  Barnet, 
for  there,  and  at  Hadley,  the  Church  and 
the  Bar  are  courteous  and  ready  to  set  the 
pilgrim  in  the  way  he  should  go.  To 
return,  however  (after  a  bootless  journey 
to  the  infirmary  !)  to  the  Jesus  Hospital,  a 
quiet  retreat,  standing  back  from  the  road- 
way in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  garden, 
M'here  even  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  six 
cottages  cannot  divest  the  place  of  the  sad 
associations  inseparable  from  the  word 
"  almshouse."  However  grateful  these 
havens  may  be  for  those  who  find  a  final 
shelter    there,   the   suggestion    is    all   of 
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broken  hearts  and  broken  fortunes,  and 
the  faces  you  sec  in  every  almshouse 
garden — faces  however  chastened,  how- 
ever patient — seem  always  a  pitiful  protest 


charming."  About  the  last  word  there 
may  lurk  some  ambiguity,  but  the  context 
is  sufficient  to  free  the  founder  from  any 
imputation  of  ungallantry.      This  is    not 
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against  fate  and  the  world.  True,  this 
charity  comes  to  the  recipient  in  the  least 
galling  form,  but  always  on  the  faces  of 
almshouse  inmates  you  read  the  little 
tragedy  of  the  "  decayed."  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  to  the  articles  of  foundation  of  old 
James  Ravenscroft's  Hospital,  and  to  read 
the  curious  provisions  there  set  down.  The 
almshouses  were  founded  in  1679  for  six 
poor  women  natives  of  Barnet,and  to  insure 
the  respectability  of  beneficiaries,  these 
are  to  be  "  neither  backbiters,  tale- 
bearers, common  scolds,  or  vehemently 
suspected     of    sorceric,     witchcraft,      or 


the  only  curiously  worded  bequest  at 
Harnet.  In  1620  a  philanthropist,  one 
Henry  Smith,  of  London,  conveyed  his  real 
estates  for  charitable  purposes,  the  rents  to 
be  applied,  inter  alia,  to  the  marriage  of  boor 
maids.  How  modern  political  philosophers 
would  regard  this  Henry  Smith,  deceased, 
one  hardly  dare  speculate  ;  for  he  farther 
extends  his  munificence  to  "married 
people  having  more  children  than  their 
labours  can  maintain  "  ! 

The  fame  of  Barnet,  however,  does 
not  rest  on  its  abounding  charities.  It 
is    not    to    deeds    of  kindness,    but    to 
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stubborn  blows  that  the  village  owes  its 
place  in  English  history.  Gay  Mr.  Pepys, 
as  we  have  seen,  came  to  Barnet  on  a 
"Lord's  Day";  and  but  for  his  own 
record,  posterity  would  have  been  none 
the  wiser,  and  the  renown  of  Barnet  no 
greater.  On  a  Sunday  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  while  the  village  people  were  in 
church,  Barnet  saw  a  grimmer  service  in 
the  fields,  and  from  that  day  forward  the 
ground  has  been  famous  as  the  last  rally- 
ing point  of  such  as  wore  the  badge  of 
Lancaster.  The  actual  coup  de  grace  may 
not  have  been  given  till  three  weeks  later, 
at  Tewkesbury ;  but  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Warwick  on  Barnet  Field  the  Red 
Rose  drooped  and  paled. 

The  precise  site  of  the  Battle  of  Barnet 
is  a  moot  point.  The  traditional  field, 
and  more  particularly  the  reputed  spot 
where  Warwick  fell,  would  seem  to  lie 
between  Barnet  and  Hadley,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  It  is  at 
a  place  just  before  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Albans  and  the  Hatfield  Roads  that 
Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke's  obelisk  now 
stands  to  mark  the  spot  where  Warwick 
bit  the  dust.  The  monument  contrives  a 
double  debt  to  pay ;  for  not  only  does  it 
•chronicle  the  great  turncoat's  passing, 
but  it  serves  as  a  useful  guide-post  for 
weary  wayfarers.  Most  startling,  however,- 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  proper 
■(or  improper),  which  runs  on  this  wise — 

HERE   WAS   FOUGHT 

THE    FAMOUS   BATTLE    BETWEEN 

EDWARD   THE    IV.    AND 

THE     EARL    OF    WARWICK, 

APRIL   THE    I4TH, 

ANNO 

IN   WHICH   THE   EARL   WAS 

DEFEATED   AND   SLAIN. 

STICK  NO    BILLS. 

The  Barnet  and  Hadley  people  must  have 
but  small  sense  of  humour,  one  would 
think.  At  any  rate,  they  have  strongly 
practical  genius,  which  may  probably 
help  them  to  "  arrive,"  just  as  others  get 
home  by  a  merry  wit. 

Regarding     the    actual     scene    of    the 
■engagement,    learned     antiquaries     have 
spent  themselves   to    prove  that  Hadley 
Green,  which   lies  between    Barnet    and 
Hadley,  a  little  to  the  south  of  "  High 
Stone,"  as  the  people  call  the  monument, 
is  more  truly  fixed  upon  as  the  authentic 
battle-ground.     If  that  be  so,  the  a 
gains  additional  interest ;  but 
such  a  recommendation  t 
Hadley  is  attractive  to 


the  ideal  village  green,  suggestive  of  that 
older  England  we  see  seldomer  with  the 
eye  of  sense  than  with  the  eye  of  inward 
vision.  Pleasant  greensward,  diversified 
with  innumerable  trees  (and,  by-the-bye, 
with  horseponds  innumerable  also),  the 
play-place  of  youth  and  childhood,  the 
peaceful  resort  of  old  age  that  leans  upon 
its  staff,  the  glad  refreshing-place  of  hot- 
limbed  horses  and  likewise  of  bare-legged 
boys  (it  is  of  the  aquatic  amenities  of 
Hadley  Common  that  we  speak) — these  are 
the  present-day  features  of  the  presumptive 
Barnet  Field.  But  there  is  another  point 
of  interest — one  that  makes  the  green 
complete  in  an  old-world  way.  When 
you  are  about  halfway  between  Barnet  and 
Hadley,  turn  off  the  high  road  to  the  left, 
cross  the  green  for  a  little  way,  and  there, 
in  a  slight  hollow,  under  a  few  stunted 
Scotch  firs,  you  will  be  edified  by  behold- 
ing the  Hadley  Stocks,  or  what  remains  of 
that  admirable  institution,  for  decay,  alas ! 
has  for  many  days  had  its  wicked  will  of 
the  penitential  timber. 

The  history  of  Hadley  Stocks  is  also 
edifying.  In  the  parish  vestry- books, 
under  the  minute  of  Sunday,  July  8,  1787, 
occurs  the  following  record  of  rampant 
Sabbatarianism  :  "  At  a  vestry  held  in  the 
parish  church  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  laws  made  against 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  resolved, 
that  the  Churchwarden  do  immediately 
direct  Stocks  to  be  erected  on  or  near  the 
spot  where  they  formerly  stood,  and  that 
two  pairs  of  iron  handcuffs  be  provided 
and  given  in  care  of  the  constable."  The 
-.clause  immediately  following  is  a  decidedly 
odd  f  ontrast.  To  be  sure,  it  also  deals 
with  the  promotion  of  Sabbath  observance, 
but  the  second  proposed  method  is  read 
with  a  thrill  of  surprise.  The  minute 
continues  :  "  Sunday  schools  having  been 
established  with  good  effect  in  many 
parishes,  resolved  that  the  vestry  .  .  .  take 
into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of 
having  one  in  this  parish."  'Twixt  stocks 
and  Sunday  school  Hadley  must  surely 
have  preserved  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  admiration.  The  excellent  engine  for 
setting  wayward  feet  straight  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
weather.  An  aged  residenter  wita  whom 
we  fell  talking  said  he  remembered  the 
top  bar  and  padlock  of  the  machine,  but 
these  have  long  since  vanished,  and 
Hadley  Stocks  seem  now  but  a  forlorn 
I  of  timber.  Even  this  relic  of  a 
time  is  mocked  by  the  flippant 
1  century,  for  just  over  the  place  of 
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retribution  the  telegraph-wires  go  singing 
carelessly,  Sunday  and  Saturday  alike. 

From  the  stocks  (from  viewing  them, 
that  is)  the  visitor  turns  away  duly 
solemnised,  and  in  fitting  frame  to  visit 
Hadley  Church,  for  four  centuries  a 
famous  beacon   not  only  in  the  spiritual, 


known  as  Beacon's  Hill,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  even  before  church 
or  village  grew  up  on  this  spot  the  com- 
manding site  had  been  used  as  a  national 
signal-station.  In  more  recent  times  the 
beacon  has  been  used  merely  to  show  a 
festal  light  when  the  nation  went  merry- 
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but  in  the  material  sense.  To  be  plain, 
the  tower  of  Hadley  Church  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  remarkable  for  its  an- 
tique cresset,  the  oldest  telegraphic  instru- 
ment, probably,  in  the  kingdom,  and  one 
that  doubtless  flashed  its  message  across 
the  countryside  on  the  night  when  England 
was  roused  by  the  fire -signals  that  told  of 
the  approaching  Armada.  Certain  it  is 
that  in   Elizabeth's  time  the  localitv  was 


making.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  Duke  of  York's  wedding, 
Hadley  Church  wore  its  ancient  crest  of 
light,  although  on  the  last  occasion  only 
red  fire  was  burned  in  the  cresset,  a  less 
risky  illumination  than  the  inflammable 
compound  employed  in  former  days.  The 
church,  as  recently  restored,  is  too  delicate 
a  gem  to  subject  to  any  undue  risk  of 
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destruction,  and  the  verger  declared,  when 
he  took  me  aloft  to  the  beacon-turret,  that 
an  illumination  was  always  attended  with 
considerable  danger. 

From  the  church  -  tower  the  view  is 
superb.  Of  the  neighbouring  battlefield 
and  of  Gladsmorc  Heath,  where  Warwick 
encamped,  little  can  be  seen  for  the  rich 
screen  of  foliage,  but  farther  off  the  eye 
roams  over  a  soft  undulating  country, 
that  rolls  away  in  delightful  alternation  of 
hill  and  dale  and  shady  woodland  until  its 
restful  greenery  merges  in  the  ethereal 
greys  and  blues  of  the  far  horizon.  To 
the  north-west  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
St.  Albans ;  eastward  is  Waltham  Abbey 
and  the  low  line  of  Essex  hills.  In 
clear  weather,  too,  there  is  a  possible 
peep  of  London,  and  the  verger  told  me 
that  one  might  even  make  out  the  Thames 
below  Woolwich,  with  its  burden  of 
shipping ;  but  this,  clear  as  was  the  day  of 
my  visit,  I  could  not  pre'.end  to  discover. 

Close  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
lies  the  rectory  within  its  pleasant  garden 
ground  :  a  retreat  so  desirable  that  I  was 
fain  to  descend  the  tower  quickly  lest  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Decalogue  should  come 
to  grief,  for  I  hail  ever  the  stocks  before 
my  eyes,  and  felt  that  Hadley  was  scrupu- 
lous in  the  matter  of  the  law.  True,  the 
stocks  were  obsolete,  and  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  an  earlier  precept ;  but  there  was  no 
saying,  there  might  be  other  terrors.  So 
1  strolled  a  little  way  along  the  side  of 
Hadlev  Wood  to  view   Latimer's  Elm,  a 


the  Barons,"  makes  the  wizard  Friar  Bungay 
hang  his  rival,  Adam  Warner. 

Among  the  associations  of  Hadley  not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  link  that  con- 
nects it  with  Thackeray  the  novelist.  The 
Thackeray  family,  though  originally  a 
Yorkshire  stock,  formed  a  southern  con- 
nection in  1746,  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Thackeray  became  Head  Master  of  Harrow. 
Exactly  one  hundred  years  later  Dr. 
Thackeray's  grandson,  the  Rev.  John 
Richard  Thackeray,  died  at  Hadley,  of 
which  parish  he  had  been  rector  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  rector  was  first 
cousin  to  Richmond  Thackeray,  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  novelist's  father, 
who  was  born  at  South  Mimms,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Monken  Hadley. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  less  dis- 
tinguished writer,  Dr.  William  King,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  being  in  need  of  funds,  as 
literary  men  are  prone  to  be,  mortgaged  the 
Hadley  property,  which  had  come  to  him 
through  his  mother.  Dr.  King  was  not 
without  honour  in  his  day,  for  he  rose  to 
be  secretary  to  the  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Anne;  and  Oxford  gave  him  a 
D.C.L.  The  Doctor,  who  possessed,  as 
the  "  Biographie  Universelle  "  says,  "  un 
esprit  original  el  mordant"  had  a  hobby, 
and  that  was  the  promotion  of  a  school  of 
cookery.  He  dedicated  a  poem  on  this 
subject  to  the  Hon.  Beef-Steak  Club,  and 
his  correspondence  betrays  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  is  grieved  for  public  school- 
boys,   who    eat    nothing    but    salt    with 
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magnificent  old  tree,  under  which  tradition 
says  the  Bishop  once  preached.  Having 
thereby  scattered  worldly  thoughts,  1 
returned  by  the  side  of  the  rectory  garden 
to  look  at  another  famous  tree,  which  is 
now  but  a  sorrv  stump.  It  is  this  tree 
whereon  Lord   Lytton,  in  "The  Last  of 


their     mutton !       "  What     extei 
can  there    be  in  their  souls,"   ne 
"  when  on  going  thence  to  the  uni 
ties  their  knowledge  in  culinary  n 
seldom  enlarged  .  .  .  and   as  to 
they  are  in  profound  ignorance  ?  "     v 
owing  to  Dr.  King's  gospel  that  t 
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so  different  nowadays  ?  King  was  of 
Christ  Church.  Members  of  that  society 
are  in  this  year  of  grace  invited  to  consult 
with  the  chef  whenever  they  intend  to 
entertain,  so  that  there  can  be  no  longer 


to  glow  amid  the  deepening  dusk,  and 
columns  of  pale-blue  smoke  ascended  to 
the  windless  sky.  Every  other  minute 
considerable  companies  of  the  horse- 
dealing  fraternity  trotted  past  with  their 
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any  excuse  for  "  profound  ignorance  as  to 
sauces"  and  suchlike  barriers  to  "exten- 
siveness  of  soul." 

The  autumn  twilight  was  falling  when 
at  last  I  retraced  my  steps  to  Barnet.  In 
the  village  street  my  meditations  on  the 
quieter  beauty  of  Hadley  were  somewhat 
rudely  jarred  by  a  very  prosaic  but  very 
thriving  late  trade  in  provisions,  which 
recalled  in  no  very  delicate  manner  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Saturday  night  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London.  But  there 
was  compensation.  As  one  descended  the 
hill  towards  the  railway  station  the  pic- 
turesque side  of  commercial  Barnet 
reasserted  itself.  The  famous  September 
fair  was  at  hand.  Already  the  Bohemian 
patrons  of  the  great  gathering  had 
begun  to  Ditch  their  tents  on  the  sloping 
fields  to  Camp-fires  began 


dimly  visible  means  of  subsistence  neigh- 
ing attendance,  while  here  and  there  along 
the  roadside  an  enterprising  showman,  in 
hopes  of  early  patronage,  shed  light  upon 
the  scene,  and  thumped  the  inviting  drum, 
lacking  which  a  travelling  showman  is 
scarcely  worth  the  name.  All  things  bespoke 
the  coming  frolic,  that  September  fete 
dear  to  journalist  and  artist.  But  there 
was  one  sight  that  grieved  me — a  placard 
prohibiting  and  making  penal  the  use  or 
sale  of  squirts  at  the  approaching  carnival. 
The  gaiety  of  fairs,  and  consequently  of 
nations,  must  have  suffered  at  this  Barnet 
fair-time  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  an  opinion 
the  more  easily  held  that  my  visit  fell 
on  the  eve  and  not  on  the  actual  day 
of  the  revel,  for  the  squirt  is  a  joke 
very  apt  to  lack  zest  when  the  point  is 
personal.  James  D.  Symon. 


ABOUT  six  o'clock,  just  as  Harvey 
M linden  came  to  the  end  of  his 
day's  work,  and  grow  aware  that  he  was 
hungry,  someone  knocked  at  the  outer 
door — a  timid  knock,  signalling  a  person 
of  no  importance,  lie  went  to  open,  and 
saw  a  man  whose  face  he  remembered. 

"  What  is  it  this  time  ?  "  he  asked  good- 
humouredly. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  should  like,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  to  draw  your  attention  to  an 
ingenious  little  contrivance; — an  absolute 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys." 

The  speaker  seemed  to  be  about  forty  ; 
he  was  dressed  with  painful  neatness, 
every  article  of  his  clothing,  from  hat  to 
boots,  exhibiting  some  trace  of  repair. 
He  stood  with  his  meagre  form  respect- 
fully bent,  on  his  drawn  features  a  respect- 
ful smile,  and  prepared  to  open  a  small 
hand-bag — so  strikingly  new  that  it  put 
its  bearer  to  shame.  Harvey  Munden 
observed  him,  listened  to  his  exposition, 
and  said  at  length  : 

"  When  do  you  knock  oil'  work  ?" 

"  Well,  Sir,  this  is  probably  my  last  call 
to-day." 

"  Come  in  for  a  minute,  then.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

Respectfully  acquiescent,  the  man 
stepped  forward  into  the  comfortable 
sitting  -  room,  which  he  surveyed  with 
timid  interest.  His  host  gave  him  a 
chair    by   the  fireside,    and    induced    him 


to  talk  of  his  efforts  to  make  a  living. 
Brightened  by  the  cheeriness  of  the 
surroundings,  and  solaced  by  an  unwonted 
sympathy,  the  hapless  struggler  gave  a 
very  simple  and  very  lamentable  account 
of  himself.  For  years  he  had  lived  off  the 
petty  commission  of  petty  sales,  sometimes 
earning  two  or  three  shillings  a  day,  but 
more  often  reckoning  the  total  in  pence. 

"  I  'm  one  of  those  men,  Sir,  that  weren't 
made  to  get  on  in  the  world.  As  a  lad,  I 
couldn't  stick  to  anything — couldn't  seem 
to  put  my  heart  into  any  sort  of  work,  and 
that  was  the  ruin  of  me — for  I  had  chances 
to  begin  with.  I  've  never  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of — unless  it 's  idleness." 

"  You  are  not  married  ?  " 

His  eyes  fell,  and  his  smile  faded ;  he 
shook  his  head.  The  other  watched  him 
for  a  moment. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  Mine 
is  Munden." 

"  Xangle,  Sir — Laurence  Nangle.** 

"  Well,  .Mr.  Nangle,  will  you  come  and 
dine  with  me  .'  " 

Abashed  and  doubtful,  the  man  drew 
his  legs  further  beneath  the  chair  and 
twisted  his  hat.  There  needed  some 
pressure  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  accept  the  invitation ;  improbable  as  it 
seemed,  he  was  genuinely  shy ;  his  stam- 
mered phrases  and  a  slight  flush  on  his 
cheeks  gave  proof  of  it. 

They  descended  together  to  the  street. 
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and  Munden  called  a  hansom ;  ten 
minutes'  drive  brought  them  to  the 
restaurant,  where  the  host  made  choice 
of  a  retired  corner,  and  quietly  gave  his 
directions.  Nangle's  embarrassment  being 
still  very  observable,  Munden  tried  to  put 
him  at  ease  by  talking  as  to  any  ordinary 
acquaintance,  of  the  day's  news,  of  the 
commonest  topics.  It  was  not  possible 
to  explain  himself  to  his  guest,  to  avow 
the  thought  which  had  prompted  this 
eccentric  behaviour :  Nangle  could  not 
but  regard  him  with  a  certain  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  ;  but  by  dint  of  persistence 
in  cheerful  gossip  he  gradually  fixed  the 
smile  upon  the  face  of  his  shabby  com- 
panion, and  prepared  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  repast. 

Failure  in  that  respect  would  not  have 
been  due  to  lack  of  appetite.  When 
soup  was  set  before  him  Nangle's  lips 
betrayed  their  watery  eagerness ;  his  eyes 
rolled  in  the  joy  of  anticipation.  Obviously 
restraining  himself,  and  anxious  not  to 
discredit  his  host  by  any  show  of  ill- 
breeding,  he  ate  with  slow  decorum — 
though  his  handling  of  the  spoon  obeyed 
nature  rather  than  the  higher  law.  Having 
paused  for  a  moment  to  answer  some 
remark  of  Munden's,  he  was  dismayed  by 
the  whisking  away  of  his  plate. 

"  But — 1 — 1  hadn't  finished " 

The  waiter  could  not  be  called  back, 
and  Munden,  by  treating  the  incident 
jocosely,  made  it  contribute  to  his  guest's 
equanimity.  When  wine  was  poured  out 
for  him  Nangle  showed  a  joyous  suffusion 
over  all  his  changing  countenance ;  he 
drew  a  deep  breath,  quivered  at  the  lips, 
and  straightened  himself. 

"  .Mr.  Munden  " — this  when  he  had 
drunk  a  glass — "  it  is  years  since  I  tasted 
wine.  And  ah!  how  it  does  one  good  ! 
What  medicine  is  like  it !  " 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  jested  Harvey, 
"  though  I've  had  wine  uncommonly  like 
medicine." 

Nangle  laughed  for  the  first  time ;  a 
most  strange  laugh,  suggesting  that  he 
had  lost  the  habit,  and  could  not  hit  a 
natural  note.  Feeling  the  first  attempt  to 
be  a  failure,  he  tried  again,  and  his  louder 
voice  frightened  him  into  silence. 

"What  is  your  opinion  ?"  asked  Mun- 
den, smiling  at  this  bit  of  character.  "  Is 
it  possible  for  a  shy  man  to  overcome  the 
failing,  with  plenty  of  practice  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ask  that  because  of  anything 
you  have  noticed  in  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes.  It  rather  surprises  me, 
after  all  your  experience,  that  you  are  still 
unhardened.     How  do  you  manage  to  call 
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at    people's    houses,   and    face   all    sorts 
of " 

"  Ah  !  you  may  well  ask  !  Mr.  Munden, 
it 's  a  daily  death  to  me  ;  I  assure  you  it 
is.  I  often  stand  at  a  door  shaking  and 
tremb'ing,  and  can  scarcely  speak  when  it 
opens.  I'm  the  last  man  to  succeed  in 
this  kind  of  thing  ;  I  do  it  because  I  can't 
do  anything  else.  But  it 's  awful,  Mr. 
Munden,  awful ;  and  I  get  no  better.  I 
know  men  who  never  feel  it ;  they  'd 
laugh  in  my  face  if  I  spoke  of  such  a 
thing.  But  all  my  life  I  've  suffered  from 
want  of  self-confidence.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that " 

He  broke  off  to  help  himself  from  a 
dish  offered  at  his  shoulder.  The  waiter's 
proximity  startled  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  ate  in  silence  —  ate  with 
manifest  hunger,  which  he  did  not  try 
to  disguise ;  for  the  influences  of  the 
fortunate  hour  had  warmed  his  heart  and 
were  giving  him  courage.  Munden  set 
a  fair  example,  himself  no  despicable 
trencherman.  After  an  entree  of  peculiar 
savour,  Nangle  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  his  feelings. 

"  I  never  in  all  my  life  ate  anything  so 
good,"  he  murmured  across  the  table. 

Munden  observed  the  growth  of  a  new 
man,  born  of  succulent  food  and  generous 
wine.  The  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual thus  called  into  being  promised 
amusement ;  it  was  clear  that  they  would 
be  amiable  and  not  unrefined.  Semi- 
starvation  and  a  hated  employment  had 
not  debased  the  original  qualities  of 
Laurence  Nangle  ;  rather,  these  qualities 
had  been  frozen  over,  and  so  preserved. 
They  were  now  rapidly  thawing,  and  the 
process,  painful  to  him  at  first,  grew  so 
enjoyable  that  delight  beamed  from  his  eyes. 

At  dessert  he  talked  without  self- 
consciousness,  and  was  led  into  remin- 
iscence. Munden  had  chanced  to  mention 
that  he  was  a  Yorkshi reman. 

"  And  so  am  I !  "  exclaimed  Nangle  ; 
"  so  am  I.  But  I  came  away  when  I  was 
a  little  lad,  and  I  've  never  been  there 
since.  Do  you  know  Colchester  ?  That 's 
where  I  grew  up  and  was  educated.  I 
hadn't  a  bad  education  ;  most  men  would 
have  made  more  use  of  it.  But  something 
happened  when  I  was  a  young  man — it 
seemed  to  floor  me,  and  I  've  never  quite 
got  over  it." 

"  A  love  affair,  I  daresay  ?  " 

Nangle  looked  away  and  slowly  nodded 
several  times.  Then  he  drank  with 
deliberation,  and  smacked  his  lips.  A 
glow  was  deepening  on  his  hollow  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.     I  could  tell  you  a 
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strange  thing  that  happened  to  me  only  a 
few  days  ago.  But,  first  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  know — ivhv  did  you  ask  me  to  dine 
with  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  an  inspiration." 

"  You  thought  1  looked  hungry.  Yes, 
so  I  was :  and  the  dinner  has  done  me 
good.  1  feel  better  than  I  have  done  for 
years — for  years.  I  could  tell  you  a 
strange  thing " 

He  paused,  a  shade  of  troublous  agit- 
ation passing  over  the  gleam  of  his 
countenance.  After  waiting  for  a  moment 
Munden  asked  whether  he  smoked. 

"  When  I  can  afford  it,  which  isn't  very 
often." 

They  rose  and  went  to  the  smoking- 
room.  Nangle' s  step  had  the  lightness, 
the  spring  of  recovered  youth.  I  le  selected 
a  cigar  with  fastidious  appreciation  ; 
buoyantly  he  declared  for  cognac  with  the 
coflee.  And  presently  the  stream  of  his 
talk  flowed  on. 

"  Yes,  I  hail  a  very  good  education  at 
a  private  school — a  commercial  school. 
You  don't  know  Colchester  ?  I  went  into 
the  office  of  a  wool-stapler — Cliffe  was  his 
name ;  our  best  friend,  and  always  very 
kind  to  me.  I  didn't  get  on  very  well — 
never  was  such  a  fellow  for  making  mis- 
takes in  figures  and  forgetting  addresses, 
and  so  on.  I  was  an  idle  young  dog,  but 
I  meant  well — I  assure  you  I  meant  well. 
And  Mr.  Cliffe  seemed  to  like  me,  ami 
asked  me  to  his  house  the  same  as  before. 
I  wish  he  hadn't ;  I  should  have  done 
better  if  he  'd  been  a  little  hard  with  me.  I  le 

had  a  daughter Ah,  well ;  you  begin 

to  see.  When  I  was  one-and-twenty,  she 
was  nineteen,  and  we  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  We  used  to  meet  in  a  quiet  place 
just  outside  the  town — you  don't  know 
Colchester,  or  I  could  tell  you  the  spot. 
I  happened  to  be  down  there  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  I  went  and  sat  in  the  old 
place  for  a  whole  day.  Ah,  well ! — Lucy 
Cliffe  ;  I  've  only  to  say  the  name,  and  I 

go  back — back It  makes  me  young 

again." 

His  eves  grew  fixed  ;  the  hand  in  which 
he  held  his  cigar  fell.  A  deep  sigh,  and 
lie  continued. 

"  I  believe  her  father  would  have  helped 
us,  one  way  or  another ;  but  Mrs.  Cliffe 
spoilt  all.  When  it  came  out,  there  was 
a  fearful  to-do.  Lucy  was  what  you  may 
call  rich ;  at  all  events,  she  \1  be  left 
comfortably  off  some  dav.  As  for  me — 
what  prospects  had  I  ?  Mr.  Cliffe  talked 
kindly  to  me,  but  he  had  to  send  me  away. 
He  got  me  a  place  in  London.  Lucy 
wrote  me  a  letter  before  1  went,  and  said 


she  must  obey  her  parents.  We  were  like 
each  other  in  that :  soft,  both  of  us ; 
hadn't  much  will  of  our  own.  And  so  we 
never  saw  each  other  again — not  till  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  She  married  someone  else,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,  she  did.  And  I  knew  all  about 
it,  worse  luck  ;  I  M  rather  have  lost  sight  of 
her  altogether.  She  married  the  brother 
of  a  friend  of  mine ;  well,  not  a  friend, 
but  an  acquaintance,  who  was  in  London 
when  I  came,  twenty  years  ago.  She 
married  three  years  after  our  parting,  and 
I  've  heard  of  her  from  James  Dunning 
(that 's  her  brother-in-law's  name)  off  and 
on  ever  since.  1  used  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  Dunning,  but  I  know  better 
now.     He  's  a  rough,  selfish  brute  !  " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  start- 
ling vehemence.  Nangle  clenched  his 
fist,  and  sat  stiffly,  quivering  with  excite- 
ment.    Munden  subdued  a  smile. 

"  A  long  time  back,  nearly  four  years, 
this  fellow  Dunning  told  me  that  his 
brother  had  just  died.  Lucy  was  left  with 
her  daughter,  the  only  child  she  *d  had ; 
and  they  lived  at  Ipswich.  Since  then,  I  've 
met  Dunning  only  once  or  twice,  and 
when  I  asked  him  about  Lucy,  he  just 
said  she  was  going  on  as  usual,  or  sup- 
posed she  was.  He  told  a  lie,  and  I  half 
guess  the  reason  of  it.  The  other  day — 
do  you  know  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 
Kentish  Town  ?  You've  heard  of  it. 
Well,  I  was  going  along  Prince  of  Wales 
Road,  in  the  usual  business  way,  and  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  largish,  respect- 
able -  looking  house.  The  minute  I  'd 
knocked,  the  door  opened ;  it  was  a  lady 
just  coming  out — dressed  in  black.  She 
looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her.  I  had 
a  queer  feeling,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  of  the  same  on  her  side.  I 
was  just  going  to  say  something,  when  she 
asked  me  who  it  was  I  wished  to  sec.  I 
had  only  to  hear  her  voice,  and  I  knew 
I  wasn't  mistaken.  But  I  didn't  dare  to 
speak ;  I  stood  staring  at  her,  and  she 
stood  just  as  still.  At  last  I  somehow  got 
out  a  word — '  I  think  you  are  Mrs.  Dun- 
ning.'— 'And  you,'  she  said,  all  of  a 
tremble,  'you  are  Laurence  Nangle.' 
Then  she  turned  round  to  the  door,  and 
asked  me  to  come  in.  And  we  sat  down 
in  a  dining-room,  and  began  to  talk.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  felt.  It  was  like  talking 
in  a  dream ;  I  didn't  know  what  I  said. 
Lucy  hadn't  altered  very  much — nothing 
like  as  much  as  I  should  have  expected  in 
twenty  years.  She  seemed  so  young  I 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Of  course  she's 
only  about  thirty-eight,  and  has  lived  all 
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her  life  in  comfort  But  it  's  wonderful 
she  should  have  known  me,  after  all  I've 
gone  through.  I  must  seem  more  like 
sixty  than  forty " 

"  Not  at  present,"  remarked  the  listener. 
And  truly,  for  the  warm,  animated  face 
before  him  was  that  of  a  comparatively 
young  man. 

"  Well,  I  felt  bitterly  ashamed  of  myself, 
dressed  as  I  was,  and  peddling  from  house 
to  house.  She  kept  staring  at  me,  as  if  she 
couldn't  get  over  her  astonishment.  Had 
she  never  heard  of  me?  I  asked.  Yes, 
she  had,  every  now  and  then.  James 
Dunning  had  told  her  I  was  a  commercial 
traveller,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Then  I  asked  if  she  was  living  here,  in 
Kentish  Town.  Yes,  she  was;  with 
lames  Dunning  and  his  wife.  'And  your 
daughter  as  well  ? '  I  asked.  Then  she 
began  to  cry,  and  told  me  her  daughter 
had  been  dead  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
she  was  quite  alone,  but  for  the  I  tannings, 
who  were  very  kind  to  her.  She  had  come 
to  live  with  them  after  her  (laughter's 
death.  And  she  told  me  her  husband  had 
left  her  very  well  off,  but  what  was  the  use  of 
it  when  all  her  family  was  gone  ? — And  just 
then  we  were  disturbed  by  someone  coming 
into  the  room :  a  flashy  sort  of  young 
woman;  I  guessed  her  to  be  Dunning' s 
wife,  and  I  was  right.  Lucy — I  can't  help 
tailing  her  Lucy — stood  up,  and  looked 
nervous ;  and  of  course  I  stood  up  too. 
•  I  didn't  know  anyone  was  here,'  said 
her  sister-in-law,  looking  very  hard  at  me. 
'  It 's  someone  1  used  to  know,'  said  Lucy. 
'  Oh,  then  I  won't  intrude.' — Lucy  couldn't 
say  any  more.  She  was  ashamed  of  me, 
after  all.  Hut  I  felt  a  good  deal  more 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  choked  some- 
thing about  being  in  a  hurry,  and  got  out 
of  the  room.  Neither  of  them  tried  to 
stop  me.  When  I  'd  let  myself  out  at  the 
front  door,  I  walked  off  like  a  madman, 
running  into  people  because  1  didn't  see 
them,  and  talking  to  myself,  and  going  on 
straight  ahead,  till  I  came  to  my  senses 
somewhere  out  Hampstead  way." 

"I  hope  that  isn't  the  end  of  the 
story,"  said  Munden,  as  he  cut  the  tip 
of  a  second  cigar. 

"  I  only  wish  it  was,"  returned  his 
guest,  frowning,  and  straightening  himself 
as  before.  "  Now,  you  know  something 
about  me,  Mr.  Munden — I  mean,  you  can 
form  some  notion  of  the  man  1  am  from 
what  I  have  told  you.  And  do  you  think 
that  I  could  do  such  a  mean  thing  as  go 
to  that  lady — her  I  call  Lucy,  for  old-time 
sake — in  the  hope  of  getting  money  from 
her  .'      Do  von  believe  it  of  me  ?  " 
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"  Assuredly  not." 

"  I  thank  you  for  saying  so.  It  came 
about  like  this.  I  did  a  foolish  thing. 
Two  days  after  that  meeting  I  had  to  be 
in  Kentish  Town  again,  and  late  in  the 
evening  1  passed  near  Prince  of  Wales 
Road.  Well,  I  was  tempted.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  wish  to  go  by  that  house  where 
she  lives.  And  when  I  got  near  it,  in  the 
dark,  I  stood  still ;  someone  was  playing 
a  piano  inside,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
Lucy.  1  stood  for  a  minute  or  two — and 
all  at  once  a  man  came  up  from  behind 
me  and  stared  in  my  face.  James  Dun- 
ning it  was.  *  Halloa  ! '  he  said.  *  Then 
it  is  you,  Nangle.  I  just  thought  it  might 
be.  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ? '  I 
couldn't  understand  his  way  of  speaking, 
and  I  hadn't  any  words  ready.  '  Now, 
look  here,  Nangle,'  he  went  on,  drawing 
me  away  by  the  arm  ;  '  you  've  found  out 
that  my  sister-in-law  is  living  with  us. 
1  didn't  want  you  to  know,  because  I 
couldn't  trust  you,  and  after  what  hap- 
pened the  day  before  yesterday  I  see  I 
was  right.  Of  course  they  told  me. 
Now,  1  want  you  to  understand  that  my 
sister-in-law  can't  be  troubled  in  this  way. 
1  suppose  you  're  spying  here  on  the 
chance  that  she  may  come  out ;  I  'm  glad 
I  happened  to  find  you  at.  it.  If  you  're 
in  low  water  I  don't  mind  lending  you 
half-a-crown ;  but  you  '11  keep  out  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Road,  or  I  shall  know 
how  to  deal  with  you.'  There,  that's 
what  he  said  to  me.  I  wasn't  man 
enough  to  strike  him,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  :  I  've  always  been  poor-spirited.  I 
just  told  him  in  a  few  hot  words  what  I 
thought  of  his  behaviour,  and  went  off, 
feeling  devilish  miserable,  I  can  assure 
you." 

Munden  reflected.  There  was  silence 
for  a  little. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  asked  the  host  at 
length,  "  that  Mrs.  Dunning — the  widowed 
lady — regarded  you  with  any  such  sus- 
picion ?  " 

"  Not  for  one  moment,"  cried  Nangle. 

"  No  ?  And  isn't  it  possible  that  you 
misunderstood  her  when  vou  thought  she 
was  ashamed  of  you  ?  Prom  what  you 
have  told  me  of  her  character " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  other  eagerly, 
"  no  doubt  I  was  wrong  in  that.  She  felt 
like  I  did — a  sort  of  shame,  a  sort  of 
awkwardness;  but  if  I  had  stayed  she'd 
have  got  over  it.  I  'm  sure  she  would.  I 
was  a  fool  to  bolt  like  that.  It  gave  James 
Dunning' s  wife  a  chance  of  thinking  of  me 
as  her  husband  does.     It 's  all  my  mult." 

"  And  another  thing.     You  take  it  for 
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granted  that  James  Dunning  accused  you 
of  wanting  to  beg  or  borrow  from  his  sister- 
in-law.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  he 
might  be  afraid  of  something  else — some- 
thing more  serious  from  his  point  of 
view  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Why,  suppose  that  when  the  widowed 
lady  talked  to  him  about  you  she  showed  a 
good  deal  more  interest  in  you  than  James 
Dunning  approved  ?  Suppose  she  even 
asked  tor  your  address,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ?  " 

Nangle  fixed  a  gaze  on  the  speaker. 
His  eyes  widened  to  express  an  agitating 
thought. 

"  You  think — that — is  possible  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  impossible." 

"And  that  fellow  —  is  afraid  —  Lucy 
might " 

'*  Precisely.  In  all  likelihood  that  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Dunning.  She  is  a  widow  in  easy  circum- 
stances, without  children,  without  near 
relatives " 

"  You  are  right !  "  murmured  Nangle 
slowly.  "  I  see  it  now.  That 's  why  he 
has  been  afraid  of  me.  And  he  must  have 
had  some  reason.  Perhaps  she  has  spoken 
of  me.  It  seems  impossible — after  all  these 
years " 

He  sank  back,  and  stared  into  vacancy 
with  glowing  eyes. 

"  In  your  position,"  said  Munden,  "  I 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  revisit- 
ing Prince  of  Wales  Road." 

"  How  can  I  ?  Think  of  my  poverty  ! 
How  can  you  advise  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  It  behoves  you,"  continued  the  other, 
with  much  gravity,  "to  clear  your  character 
in  the  -eyes  of  that  lady.  In  justice  to 
yourself " 

"  Again  you  are  right !  I  will  go  to- 
morrow." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  for 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  It 's  now 
only  eight  o'clock,  and  give  me  leave  to 
say  that  you  will  never  be  so  able  to  justify 
yourself  as  this  evening.  A  hansom  will 
take  you  to  Kentish  Town  in  half  an 
hour." 

Nangle  started  up— the  picture  of  radiant 
resolve. 

"  I  have  just  half-a-crown  in  my  pocket, 
and  that 's  how  I  '11  use  it !  Thank  you  1 
You  have  made  me  see  things  in  a  new 
light.  I  feel  another  man  !  And  if  I  find 
that  what  you  hinted  at  is  really  the  case, 
shall  I  hesitate  out  of  false  shame  ?  Which 
is  better  for  Lucy :  to  live  with  those  people, 
always  feeling  sad  and  lonesome,  or  to  find 
a  real  home  with  the  man  she  loved  when 


she  was  a  girl — the  man  who  has  loved  her 
all  his  life  ?  " 

"  Bravo  1  This  is  the  right — the  heroic 
vein." 

In  five  minutes  they  had  quitted  the 
restaurant.  They  found  a  hansom,  and, 
as  he  leapt  into  it,  Nangle  shouted 
gallantly  to  the  driver  :  "  Prince  of  Wales 
Road,  Kentish  Town  !  "  Impossible  to 
recognise  the  voice  which,  but  two  hours 
since,  had  murmured  respectfully  at  Harvey 
Munden's  door.  "  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow," Munden  called  to  him,  and  a 
hand  waved  from  the  starting  cab. 

Munden  was  entertained,  and  something 
more.  Partly  out  of  kindness,  in  part 
from  curiosity,  he  had  given  a  good  dinner 
to  a  poor  devil  oppressed  with  ills ;  he 
desired  to  warm  the  man's  chilly  blood 
and  to  improve  its  quality ;  he  wished  to 
study  the  effects  of  such  stirring  influence 
in  this  particular  case.  And  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  had  achieved  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  end  in  view.  It  might 
come  to  pass  that  a  good-humoured  jest 
would  change  incalculably  the  course  of 
two  lives. 

It  happened  that  on  the  morrow  he  was 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town.  On  returning 
late  at  night,  he  found  in  his  letter-box  a 
hand-delivered  note,  with  the  signature, 
"  Laurence  Nangle."  Only  a  couple  of 
lines,  to  say  that  Nangle  had  called  twice, 
and  that  he  would  come  again  in  a  day  or 
two.  "  Yours  gratefully,"  he  wrote  him- 
self, which  possibly  signified  the  news 
Munden  hoped  for. 

Nearly  a  week  went  by,  anil  again  at 
six  o'clock  Munden  was  summoned  to  the 
door  by  a  knock  he  recognised.  There 
stood  Mr.  Nangle — quantum  inula  tus  !  In 
his  hand  no  commercial  bag,  but  a  most 
respectable  umbrella ;  on  his  head  an 
irreproachable  silk  hat ;  the  rest  of  his 
equipments  in  harmony  therewith.  The 
disappearance  of  an  uncomely  beard  had 
struck  a  decade  from  his  apparent  age ; 
he  held  himself  with  a  certain  modest 
dignity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the 
scrutiny  of  astonished  eyes. 

"  Come  in  !     Delighted  to  see  you." 

He  entered,  and  for  a  moment  seated 
himself,  but  his  feelings  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  a  restful  position.  Starting 
up  again,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Mr.  Munden,  what  can  a  man  say 
when  he 's  in  debt  for  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  ?  " 

"  It  depends  whether  the  creditor  is 
man  or  woman." 

"  In  my  case,  it 's  both.  But  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you " 
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His  voice  failed  him. 

"  I  was  right,  was  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  were  right.  I  '11  tell  you 
about  it.  I  got  out  of  the  cab  at  the  end 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  and  walked  to 
the  house.  I  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
servant  came,  and  I  told  her  I  wished  to 
see  Mrs.  Dunning — the  widow  lady.  I  'd 
hardly  spoken,  when  James  Dunning  came 
out  of  a  room ;  he  had  heard  my  voice. 
'What's  the  meaning  of  this?'  he  said 
in  his  brutal  way,  pushing  up  against  me. 
*  Didn't  you  understand  me  ? '  '  Yes,  I 
did,  and  better  than  you  think.  I  have 
come  to  see  a  lady  who  happens  to  live  in 

your  house '     And  just  then  I  saw  Lucy 

herself  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  I  brushed 
past  Dunning,  and  went  right  up  to  her. 
4  Mrs.  Dunning,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
Will  you  let  me  ?  Or  do  you  want  me  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  house  like  a  beggar  ? ' 
4  No,  no  ! '  She  was  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  as  if  she 
wanted  protection.  '  It 's  all  a  mistake. 
You  must  stay — I  want  you  to  stay ! ' 
James's  wife  had  come  forward,  and  she 
was  staring  at  me  savagely.  '  Where  can 
we  talk  in  private  ? '  I  asked  ;  and  I  didn't 
let  go  Lucy's  hand.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
Dunning  turned  about ;  you  never  saw 
such  a  change  in  a  man.  *  Why,  Lucy, 
what 's  the  matter  ?  I  thought  you  didn't 
wish  to  see  Mr.  N angle.    You  've  altogether 


misled  us.'  I  looked  at  Lucy,  and  she 
was  going  red — and  then  I  saw  tears  in 
her  eyes.  '  Go  into  the  drawing-room, 
Nangle,'  said  Dunning.  *  It 's  all  a  mis- 
understanding. We  must  talk  it  over 
afterwards.'  So  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  Lucy  came  after  me,  and  I  shut  the 
door " 

He  stopped  with  a  choke  of  emotion. 

"  Excellent,  i'faith,"  said  Munden, 
beaming. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  continued  the  other, 
gravely,  "  that  I  could  ever  have  done  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  dinner  ?  Never! 
Never  !  I  should  have  crept'  on  through 
my  miserable  life,  and  died  at  last  in  the 
workhouse  ;  when  all  the  time  there  was  a 
woman  whose  own  happiness  depended  on 
a  bit  of  courage  in  me.  She  'd  never  have 
dared  to  show  a  will  of  her  own  ;  James 
Dunning  and  his  wife  were  too  strong  for 
her.  Cowards,  both  of  us — but  I  was  the 
worst.  And  you  put  a  man's  heart  into 
me.  Your  dinner — your  wine — your  talk  ! 
If  I  hadn't  gone  that  night,  1  should  never 
have  gone  at  all — never !  " 

"  I  knew  that." 

"  But  what  I  can't  understand  is — why 
did  you  ask  me  to  dine  with  you  ?  Why  ? 
It's  like  what  they  call  the  finger  of 
Providence." 

"Yes.  As  I  told  you  —  it  was  an 
inspiration." 
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SIR  J.  T.  BRUNNER,    BART.,   M.P.,   AND   NQRTHWICH. 


NORTHWICH  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  it  has  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
But  its  history  really  begins  with  the 
discover}'  of  rock  salt  in  1670  at  a  time 
when  the  district  was  being  explored  in 
search  of  coal.  Since  that  date  the  town 
has  enjoyed  such  reputation  as  could  be 
given  to  it  by  Cheshire's  celebrated 
industry.  As  the  head  centre  of  the  salt- 
mines it  has  had  its  vicissitudes  of  pro- 
sperity and  adversity  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  with  the  increasing  stress 
of  competition  in  the  production  of  salt 
and  the  consequent  closing  of  mine  after 
mine,  most  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitants " 
of  Northwich  came  sadly  but  firmly  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  seen  its  best  days. 

But  the  unexpected  happened  at  North- 
wich, as  it  happens  elsewhere,  and  its 
subsequent  history  has  quite  falsified  this 
conclusion.  The  unexpected  happened 
in  1875,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Brunner  fixed 
upon  Winnington,  a  hamlet  of  Northwich, 
as  the  site  for  a  business  which  has  since 
become  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Messrs.  Brunner  and  Mond  were  then 
about  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  alkali 
by  a  new  process,  of  which,  after  much 
chemical  experiment  and  study,  they 
possessed  the  secret.  Its  position  as  a 
salt  region  was,  of  course,  the  primary 
reason  for  choosing  Northwich  as  the 
scene  of  a  new  undertaking  which,  if  suc- 
sessful,  was  bound  to  obtain  great  dimen- 
sions. Winnington  was  favoured,  too, 
because  of  its  excellent  railway  service 
and  its  proximity  to  the  Weaver  Naviga- 
tion, by  means  of  which  goods  can  be  sent 
by  water  to  all  parts  of  the  Midlands.  A 
piece  of  suitable  land,  moreover,  could  be 
obtained  from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
the  owner  of  the  Winnington  Hall  estate, 
who,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  value 
of  his  property,  probably  did  not  shed 
many  tears  over  the  rapid  conversion  of  a 
rustic  scene  into  big  unshapely  buildings 
and  unsightly  chimneys.  Compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  works  the 
beginning  was  small.      In   1879,  1  have 


been  told,  only  three  hundred  men  were 
employed  at  Winnington  ;  now  there  are 
about  three  thousand.  Then  only  twenty- 
tons  per  day  of  the  raw  material  was  used ; 
now  the  consumption  is  several  hundred 
tons. 

Sir  John  T.  Brunner's  antecedents  are 
very  different  from  what  you  would  expect 
of  a  prosperous  English  manufacturer. 
His  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
Geneva,  who  was  compelled  to  leave 
Switzerland  in  1832  by  religious  perse- 
cution. The  refugee  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  married  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  gained  a  fair  livelihood  by 
teaching.  The  son,  who  was  born  to  him 
ten  years  after  Mr.  Brunner's  arrival  in 
Liverpool,  was  educated  with  the  rest  of 
his  pupils,  leaving  his  father's  school  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  enter  a  mercan- 
tile office.  In  the  commercial  world  of 
Liverpool  the  young  man  rapidly  acquired 
those  business  abilities  which  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Mr.  Mond,  when 
that  brilliant  chemist  first  made  his 
acquaintance. 

Winnington  works  are  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  But  they  have 
their  influence  on  the  daily  life  of  all 
Northwich.  As  I  am  taking  my  supper  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  old-fashioned 
hostelry,  the  King's  Arms,  in  the  High 
Street,  my  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
heavy  tramp  of  men,  in  twos  and  threes, 
along  the  otherwise  quiet  thoroughfare.  At 
ten  o'clock  at  night  what  does  this  portend  ? 
It  is  "  Brunner's  men,"  I  learn,  going  on 
for  the  night  "  shift."  The  greater  part 
of  the  three  thousand  employes  have,  it 
seems,  the  eight-hours  day.  But  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  to 
the  ideal  was  only  practicable  by  keeping 
the  works  always  open,  and  dividing 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  three  "  shifts  " 
of  eight  hours  apiece.  The  men  change 
their  time  week  by  week,  so  that  none  has 
more  than  one  week  in  three  of  night- 
work. 

In  walking  to  Winnington  one  passes 
long  rows  of  neat  little  cottages,  mostly 
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inhabited   hy  thf  employes   of  Sir   John  crates,  etc.,  and  runs  its  own  barges  along 

Hrunner's  linn.     In  their  cleanliness  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  to  Liverpool, 

seeming   comfort   they  afford   a   pleasing  There  are  consequently  a  variety  of  trades 

contrast  to  workmen's  residences  in  most  represented   at  Wilmington  —  carpenters. 

industrial  towns.     Some  of  these  cottages  iron-workers,  bricklayers,  etc.,  beside  the 
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an-     the    property    of     their     occupants,  men  actually  employed  in  the  extraction  of 

owing    to    the    agency    of    the    Cottage  alkali   sodas   and   crystal  sodas  from   the 

Building   Department  of  the  Co-operative  rock  salt.     The  rock  salt,  it  need  hardly 

Society,  which   is  the  chief  feature  of  the  be   added,  is   obtained    largely   from   the 

industrial      community      at     Wilmington,  linn's  own  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  noteworthy  result  of  this  organisa-  About  a  dozen  barges  are  constantly  con- 

tioii  is  presented  in  my  eyes  in  a  large,  well-  wyitig  its   products,  at  the  rate  of  about 

uirfrd  recreation  field,  which,  being  right  two  hundred  tons  per  barge,  to  Liverpool 

in  front  of  the  range  of  buildings,  does  not  for  direct  shipment  to  America  in  the  btg 

a  little  t<»  redeem  their  uglinisx.     With  its  Atlantic   liners,   and   great   quantities  are 

many  old  tree*  and  one  or  two  hanlh  lc-s  also  taken  away  in  the  firm's  own  railway- 

\eiierable  man-ions,  the  neighbourhood  of  trin  ks  on  to  the  Cheshire  lines  and  thence 

tin-  alkali  work-    ha>.   indeed,   something  to    all    parts   of   Kngland.     An    immense 

of  the  pi«  tun  -que  Mill  left  to  it.  hydraulic   lift,    which    lifts   vessels    bodily 

There    are    now    four    huge    chimneys,  from    the    river   Weaver   to  the   Cheshire 

and    another    i-    in    course    of   erection  Canal,  which  at   Wilmington  arc   parallel 

as  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  with  each  other,   illustrates   the    supreme 

the    works.     They    can    hardly    be    said,  importance    that    is    attached   to    speedy 

indeed,  to    have    e\er   been   finished,   for  conveyance,  and  the  trouble  and  expense 

from  the   beginning  of  the  business  until  which    have    been   incurred    in    order  to 

the    present  time  there    has  always  been  secure   it.      Hy    this   piece   of  machinery 

some  addition  or  the  other  being  made,  vessels  of  350  ions'  burden  can  be  slung 

The    firm   dors  all  its  own   building  and  in  a  few  moments  from  the  one  stream  to 

repairing,   makes   its    own    packing-casts,  the  other. 
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Notices  posted  about  the  works  referring 
to  excursions,  athletic  sports,  swimming 
matches,  educational  classes,  etc.,  testify 
to  the  activity  of  the  social  life  which  has 
been  developed  among  the  working  people 
as  a  body.  This  social  life  has  been 
largely  developed,  and  is  now  almost  co- 
existent with  the  Co-operative  Society. 
Started  in  1883  with  99  members,  the 
Co-operative  Society  has  a  membership 
of  900  and  a  capital  of  over  £7000.  Its 
business  last  year  amounted  to  nearly 
,£27,000.  The  society  bakes  bread  for  its 
members  by  machinery,  and  supplies  it 
with  the  meat  of  sheep  and  cattle  killed 
at  a  model  abattoir.  The  recreative  side 
of  the  co-operative  movement  has  been 
developed  with  equal  success.  With 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
the  society  is  able  to  maintain  a  good 
library  and  reading-room,  and,  by  means 
of  a  small  subscription,  a  swimming-bath 
and  the  recreation-ground  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.     Besides  the 


outcome  of  the  intelligent  and  persevering 
effort  of  its  members ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  has  been  backed  by  the  hearty 
"  support  and  encouragement  of  Sir  John 
Brunner.  From  all  one  can  hear,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  hon.  member  for 
the  Northwich  division  has  succeeded  in 
cultivating  the  most  cordial  relations 
between  himself  and  the  small  army  of 
people  employed  by  the  firm  of  which  he 
is  now  joint  managing  director. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  townspeople  generally.  When,  as  a 
young  man,  Sir  John  first  came  to  North- 
wich with  his  scheme  for  founding  a  new 
industry  on  an  old  county  estate,  the 
landed  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
not  a  little  alarmed.  Trade  meant  hordes 
of  workmen,  workmen  meant  Radicalism, 
and  Radicalism  meant  ruin  to  agricultural 
simplicity.  It  was  in  quite  a  different 
circle  that  the  townsmen  argued.  A  new 
industry  meant  more  wages,  and  more 
wages  spelt  to  them  more  customers  and 
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cottage- building  department  thrift  is  also 
promoted  by  a  small  savings'  fund.  Four 
years  ago  the  society  put  up  for  itself  a 
handsome  little  building  close  to  the 
works.     Its  rise  and  growth  are  chiefly  the 


better  trade  in  their  shops.  While  the 
country  gentlemen  and  their  dependents 
now  probably  take  a  more  kindly  view  of 
Sir  John  Brunner's  undertaking,  the  hopes 
of    Northwich     have     been     more    than 
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realised,  although,  on  the  pari  of  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  town,  some  disap- 
pointment is  beginning  to  express  itself 
because  of  the  growing  business  of  the 
Winnington  Co-operative  Society.  Apart 
from  the  increase  in  its  trade  and  popula- 
tion, Sir  John  has  done  not  a  little  to 
deserve  well  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  The 
public  library  and  salt  museum,  which 
form  the  prettiest  building  in  Northwich. 
were  given  by  him  to  the  town  four  or  live 
years  ago.  Tin-  museum  contains  the 
finest     collection     in     the      country     of 


was  working  night  and  day,  as  I  have  been 
told  he  used  to  do,  Winnington  Old  Hall 
was  a  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
dwelling-place  for  him.  Now  that  he  can 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  London,  attend- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  and  taking 
part  in  political  work,  his  share  in  the 
supervision  of  the  firm's  affairs  can  be 
easily  fulfilled  from  its  offices  in  Liverpool. 
anil  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  he 
requires  to  be  on  the  spot.  But  although 
he  is  m>t  seen  so  much  among  them,  and 
although  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
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exhibits  relating  to  the  salt  produc- 
tion of  the  world.  Sir  John  Jirunner's 
generosity  rescued  the  ancient  grammar 
school  of  Northwich  from  the  slough 
of  despond  into  which  it  was  falling, 
whilst  all  the  loeal  philanthropic  institu- 
tions have  in  him.  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
a  tower  of  strength.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  continued  to  lake  lhely  interest  in  tin- 
welfare  of  the  great  city  where  he  was 
born,  ami  where  his  early  life  was  spent. 
Indeed,  of  late  years  Sir  John  Hrunner 
Iris  passed  as  much  time  in  his  house, 
Druid's  Cross,  at  Wavertrec  as  in  the 
old  mansion,  close  to  the  works,  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  When  the  great 
business  was   in  its  infancy  ami  Sir  John 


workmen  some  offence  has  been  given 
to  their  shop-keeping  souls.  Sir  John 
Hrunner' s  popularity  among  the  people  of 
Northwich  is  undiminished,  if  the  figures 
of  his  last  Parliamentary  contest  prove 
anything. 

Next  to  the  free  library  ami  museum 
among  the  regenerative  agencies  of  North- 
wich must  be  mentioned  the  park,  and  the 
baths  situated  in  its  midst.  In  the  gift  of 
these  things  Sir  John  Hrunner  was  fore- 
stalled by  his  predecessor  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Northwich,  anil  a  whilom 
magnate  in  the  declining  salt  industry,  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Verdon.  Verdun  Park,  if 
small  in  extent,  is  prettily  formed  on  the 
cre*t  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
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view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  rustic  pavilion,  in  which  a 
healthful  brine  bath  or  a  capital  swim  is  to 
be  obtained,  has  been  built  in  tasteful 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cottage  hospital, 
which  occupies  another  corner  of  the 
park.  Of  its  gratitude  to  such  benefactors 
as  Sir  John  Brunner  and  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Verdon,  North wich  has  given 
some  earnest  in  the  statue  of  the  latter 
gentleman  it  has  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  park. 

The  subsidences  to  which  North  wich, 
in  common  with  the  salt  towns,  is  subject 
have  had  a  not  altogether  unfavourable 
effect  upon  its  general  appearance.  If  the 
insecurity  of  the  ground  has  prevented  the 
erection  of  handsome  public  buildings  it 
has  also  brought  about  a  style  of  street 
architecture  pleasantly  free  from  the 
squalid  monotony  of  most  second-rate 
provincial  towns.  There  are  comparatively 
few  old  houses,  and  all  those  of  recent 
date  have  their  red-brick  walls  framed  in 
brightly  polished  wooden  bands.-  Houses 
often  sink  a  foot  or  two  in  the  night,  and 
of  course  no  one  can  tell  whose  turn  for  a 
"  fall "  may  come  next.  In  most  cases  the 
mischief  is  soon  remedied,  the  houses  are 
"screwed  up"  again  by  means  of  levers,  and 
their  occupants  continue  to  live  in  them  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  People  in 
Northwich  regard  the  "  ups  and  downs " 
incidental  to  their  industry  with  philo- 
sophic humour,  and  they  delight  to  tell 
the  stranger  of  the  man  who  went  to  sleep 
in  his  "third  floor  back"  and  woke  up  in 
the  morning  to  find  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  or  some  similar  story.  The 
house-owner,  of  course,  does  not  always 
see  the  humour  of  such  a  situation,  and 
only  last  session  there  was  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  victim  of  the  subsidences.  The 
subsidences,"  it  must   be   added,   are   not 


evidences  of  the  activity  of  the  salt 
industry ;  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  only 
when  a  mine  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
time,  and  "no  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  timber  supports  placed  there  when  in 
working,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
earth  above  giving  way.  Of  recent  years 
the  subsidences  have  been  more  serious 
and  frequent,  because  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  salt  trade. 

Fortunately  for  Northwich  the  success 
of  Sir  John  Brunner's  enterprise  and  of 
the  Salt  Union  has  brought  about  renewed 
activity  in  the  salt-mining  of  the  district. 
A  mine  which  I  descended,  for  instance, 
from  a  side  street  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  being  worked  again  after  an 
interregnum  of  several  years.  It  was 
previously  in  use  for  seventy  or  eighty 
years  in  succession,  and  is  conse- 
quently some  three  hundred  feet  deep. 
There  are  seventy  men  at  work  there, 
who  are  able  to  get  from  the  rock,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  drilling-machine  and  blast- 
ing powder,  about  1500  tons  of  salt  per 
week.  The  miners  themselves  have  an 
eight  -  hours  day,  while  the  younger 
men  in  charge  of  the  pony  wagons 
which  convey  the  salt  to  the  "cage" 
are  at  work  in  the  cavernous  gloom 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  'five  in 
the  evening.  Except  where  blasting  has 
just  taken  place,'  the  air  is  surprisingly 
good ; .  much  better,  in  fact,  than  it  is  on 
the  underground  railway  at  Paddington. 
Experience  proves  the  occupation  to  be 
fairly  healthy,  the  only  organ  to  which 
it  is  known  to  be  occasionally  injurious 
being  that  of  sight.  It  is,  therefore, 
popular,  on  the  whole,  with  the  young 
men  of  Northwich,  who  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  great  enterprise  identified  with 
Sir  John  Brunner's  name  may  prove  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  spell  of 
prosperity  for  the  historic  industry  of  the 
town.  Frederick  Dolman. 
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AWAY  out  upon  the  wide  Northern 
Pacific  there  is  a  group  of  three 
little  islands.  They  are  so  very,  very 
small  that  you  need  not  seek  to  discover 
them  on  the  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
but  if  any  of  you  have  a  chart  of  the 
North  or  West  Pacific,  then  you  would 
easily  be  able  to  find  them.  Run  your 
eye  up  north,  away  past  the  Equator,  in 
the  direction  of  China,  and  you  will  see, 
to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  a  large 
cluster  of  islands  named  the  "Caroline 
Islands,"  some  of  which  are  named,  but 
most  are  not — only  tiny  dots  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head  serve  to  mark  their 
position.  Perhaps,  however — if  you  get  a 
German  chart — you  may  see  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  small  dots  marked  "  Pinge- 
lap,"  and  Pingelap  is  the  name  of  the 
largest  of  the  three  little  islands  of  my 
story :  the  others  are  called  Tugulu  and 
Takai. 

Now,  although  Pingelap  and  Tugulu  and 
Takai  are  so  close  together  that  at  low 
tide  one  may  walk  across  the  coral  reef 
that  encircles  the  whole  group  from  one 
island  to  another,  yet  are  they  lonely  spots, 
for  there  is  no  other  island  nearer  than 
Mokil,  which  is  ninety  miles  away. 

But  yet,  although  the  three  islands  are 
so  small,  a  great  number  of  natives  live 
upon  them — between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred. There  is  only  one  village,  which  is 
on  Pingelap,  and  here  all  the  people  lived. 
The  island  itself  is  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  and  in  no  place  is  it  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and 
Tugulu  and  Takai  are  still  smaller.  And 
from  one  end  to  the  other  the  islands  are 
covered  with  a  dense  verdure  of  cocoanut 
palms,  with  scarcely  any  other  tree  among 
them,  so  that  when  seen  from  the  ship 
two  or  three  miles  away,  they  look  exactly 
like  a  belt  of  emerald  surrounding  a  lake 
of  silver,  for  in  their  centre  is  a  beautiful 
lagoon  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
land,  and  on  the  west  protected  from  the 
sweeping  ocean  rollers  by  a  double  line  of 
coral  reef  stretching  from  little  Takai  to 
the  south  end  of  Pingelap. 


There  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  but  not  any  one  of  them 
can  excel  in  beauty  lonely  little  Pingelap. 
There  are  two  reefs — an  outer  and  an 
inner.  Against  the  outer  or  ocean  reef 
huge  seas  for  ever  dash  unceasingly  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  island,  and  some- 
times, in  bad  weather,  will  sweep  right 
over  the  coral  and  pour  through  the 
shallow  channel  between  Tugulu  and 
Pingelap  ;  and  then  the  calm,  placid  waters 
of  the  lagoon  will  be  fretted  and  disturbed 
until  fine  weather  comes  again.  But  bad 
weather  is  a  rare  event  in  those  seas,  and 
usually  the  lagoon  of  Pingelap  is  as  smooth 
as  a  sheet  of  glass.  And  all  day  long  you 
may  see  children  paddling  about  in  canoes, 
crossing  from  one  shining  beach  to 
another,  and  singing  as  they  paddle,  for 
they  are  a  merry-hearted  race,  the  people 
of  these  three  islands,  and  love  to  sing 
and  dance,  and  sit  out  in  front  of  their 
houses  on  moonlight  nights  and  listen  to 
tales  told  by  the  old  men  of  the  days  when 
their  islands  were  reddened  with  blood. 
For  until  fifteen  years  before  the  people  of 
Pingelap  and  Tugulu  were  at  bitter  enmity, 
and  fought  with  and  slaughtered  each 
other  to  their  hearts'  delight.  And  perhaps 
there  would  have  soon  been  none  left  to 
tell  the  tale,  but  that  one  day  an  American 
whale-ship,  called  the  Cohassd,  touched 
there  to  buy  turtle  from  Sralik,  the  chief  of 
Pingelap,  and  Sralik  besought  the  captain 
to  give  him  muskets  and  powder  and  ball 
to  fight  the  Tugulans  with. 

So  the  captain  gave  him  five  muskets 
and  plenty  of  powder  and  bullets,  and  then 
said — 

"  See,  Sralik,  I  give  you  a  white  man, 
too,  to  show  you  how  to  shoot  your 
enemies." 

And  then  he  laughed,  and  calling  out  to 
a  man  named  Harry,  he  told  him  to  clear 
out  of  the  ship  and  go  and  live  ashore  and 
be  a  king,  as  he  was  not  worth  his  salt  as  a 
boat-steerer. 

And  so  this  Harry  Devine,  who  was  a 
drunken,  good-for-nothing,  quarrelsome 
young  American,  came  ashore  with  Sralik, 
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and  next  day  he  loaded  the  five-  muskets  by  club  or  spear  were  rent  in  pieces  by 

and,  with  Sralik,  led  the  Pingelap  people  the  sharks,  which,  as  soon  as  they  smelt 

over  to  Tugulu.      There  was  a  great  fight,  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying  men  that 

and   as    fast    as   Sralik    loaded    a   musket  sank   in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lagoon. 

Harry  fired  it  and  killed  a  man.     At  last,  swarmed    in    through    a   passage    in    the 

when   nearly   thirty    had    been    shot,   the  western  reef.     By  and  by  the  last  of  those 

Tugulu  people  called  for  quarter.  who  took  to   the  water  were  killed,  and 

*•  (.let  thee  together  oil   Takai,"   called  only  some  eighty  or  ninety  men  and  many 

out    Sralik.    "and    then    we    will    talk   of  more  women  and    children   were    left  on 

peace."'  Takai,  and   the   five  muskets    became  so 

Now  Takai  is  such  a  tiny  little  spot  that  hot  and   foul  that  Harry  could  murder  no 

Sralik   knew   he  would  have  them  at  his  longer,  and    his   arm  was  tired  out    with 

mercv,  for  not  one  of  them  had  a  musket.  slaughter. 
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A"  Mion  as  the  last  of  the  Tugulu  people  All  that  night  Sralik's  warriors  watched 

had    crowed    the    shallow    channel    that  to  see  that  none  escaped,  and  at  dawn  the 

divides  Tugulu    from    Takai   the  cunning  hideous  massacre  began  again,  and  club. 

Sralik.  with  hi-,  warriors,  lined  the  beach  spear,  and  musket  did  their  fell  work  till 

and  tlit-n  called  to  the  Tugulans —  only  the  women  and  children    were   left. 

"Thi>  land  is  too  small  lor  so  many."  These    were    spared.      Among  them   was 

And    then   llarrv.  once  the  l>oat-stcerer  Xinia.    the    wife   of  Sikra,    the   chief  of 

and  now  the  beachcomber,  tired  his  musket  Tugulu.     And  because  .she  was  young  and 

into  the  thick,   surging  mass  of  humanity  fairer  than  any  of  the   others,  the  white 

on   the   little    islet,  and  every    shot   told.  man  asked  her  of  Sralik  for  his  wife.    Sralik 

.Many  of  them,  throwing  aside  their  spears  laughed. 

and  clubs,  sprang  into  the  water  and  tried  "Take  her.  ()  clever  white  man — her 

to    swim    over    to    Pingelap    across    the  and  as  many  more  as  thou  carest  for  slaves, 

lagoon.     I5ut  Sralik's  men  pursued    them  <  >nlv  thou  and  I  shall  rule  here  now  in  this 

m  canoes  and  clubbed  and  speared  them  my  island. "' 

a>  they  swam  :  and  sonv- that  escaped  death  So    Harry    took    her  and   married   her 
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according  to  native  custom,  and  Ninia 
was  his  one  wife  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
when  one  day  he  was  quietly  murdered  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  his  house  with  his  wife 
and  two  children ;  and  although  Sralik 
wept  loudly  and  cut  his  great  chest  with  a 
shark's-teeth  dagger,  and  offered  sacrifices 
of  turtle-flesh  to  the  white  man's  je/in, 
Ninia  his  wife  and  many  other  people 
knew  that  it  was  by  Sralik's  orders  that 
Harry  had  been  killed,  for  they  had 
quarrelled  over  the  possession  of  a  whale- 
boat  which  Harry  had  bought  from  a 
passing  ship,  and  which  he  refused  to 
cither  sell  or  give  to  Sralik. 

However,  Sralik  was  not  unkind  to 
Ninia,  and  gave  her  much  of  her  dead 
husband's  property,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  give  her  for  an  inheritance  for  her 
two  daughters  the  little  islet — Takai. 

And  there,  in  the  year  1870,  Ninia  the 
widow  and  Ninia  her  eldest  daughter  (for 
on  Pingelap  names  of  the  first-born  are 
hereditary)  and  Tarita,  the  youngest,  went 
to  live.  With  them'  went  another  girl,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  savage  old  Sralik. 
Her  name  was  Ruvani.  She  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  as  pretty  as  a 
gazelle,  and  because  of  her  great  friend- 
ship for  Ninia — who  was  two  years  older 
than  she — she  had  wept  when  she  saw  the 
mother  and  daughters  set  out  for  Takai. 

Fierce-hearted  Sralik,  coming  to  the 
doorway  of  his  thatched  hut,  heard  the 
sound  of  weeping,  and,  looking  out,  he 
saw  Ruvani  sitting  under  the  shade  of 
some  banana-trees,  with  her  face  hidden 
in  her  pretty  brown  hands. 

When  he  learned  the  cause  of  her  grief 
his  heart  softened,  and  drawing  his  little 
granddaughter  to  him,  he  patted  her  head, 
and  said — 

"  Nay,  weep  not,  little  bird  ;  thou,  too, 
shalt  go  to  Takai  :  and  see,  because  of 
thee  my  heart  shall  open  wide  to  Ninia 
and  her  daughters,  and  I  will  give  her 
four  slaves — two  men  and  two  women — 
who  shall  toil  for  you  all.  And  when 
thou  art  tired  of  living  at  Takai,  then 
thou  and  thy  two  playmates  shall  come 
over  here  to  me,  and  fill  my  house  with 
the  light  of  thy  eyes." 

So  that  is  how  Ninia,  the  widow  of  the 
wandering  white  man,  and  her  two 
daughters  and  their  friend,  came  to  live 
at  the  little  islet  called  Takai. 


II. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Ruvani,  the 
chief's  granddaughter,  still  lived  with  her 
friends,  for  she  was  too    happy  to  leave 
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them.  Sometimes,  though,  on  bright 
moonlight  nights,  the  three  girls  would 
paddle  across  to  the  big  village  and  gather 
with  the  rest  of  the  village  girls  in  front 
of  the  chiefs  house,  and  dance  and  sing 
and  play  the  game  called  n'Jiajia ;  anil 
then,  perhaps,  instead  of  going  home 
across  the  lagoon  in  the  canoe,  they 
would  walk  round  on  the  inner  beaches 
of  Pingelap  and  Tugulu.  And  long  ere 
they  came  to  the  house  they  could  see 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire  within,  be- 
side which  Ninia  the  widow  slept,  awaiting 
their  return. 

Stealing  softly  in,  the  girls  would  lie 
down  together  on  a  soft  white  mat 
embroidered  with  parrots'  feathers  that 
formed  their  bed,  and  pulling  another  and 
larger  one  over  them  for  a  coverlet,  they 
would  fall  asleep,  undisturbed  by  the  loud, 
hoarse  notes  of  a  flock  of  katafa  (frigate 
birds)  that  every  night  settled  on  the 
boughs  of  a  great  koa  tree,  whose  branches 
overhung  the  house.  Sometimes  when  the 
trade-winds  had  dropped,  and  the  great 
ocean  rollers  would  beat  heavily  upon  the 
far-off  shelves  of  the  outer  reef,  the  little 
island  woultl  seem  to  shake  and  quiver  to 
its  very  foundations,  and  now  and  then  as 
a  huge  wave  would  curl  slowly  over  and 
break  with  a  noise  like  a  thunder-peal,  the 
frigate-birds  would  awake  from  their  sleep 
and  utter  a  solemn  answering  squawk,  and 
the  three  girls,  nestling  closer  together, 
would  whisper — 

"  'Tis  Nanawit,  the  Cave-god,  making 
another  cave." 

Kre  the  red  sun  shot  out  from  the 
ocean  the  eight  dwellers  on  Takai  would 
rise  from  their  mats  :  and  whilst  Ninia  the 
widow  would  kindle  a  fire  of  broken 
cocoanut  shells,  the  two  men  slaves  would 
go  out  ami  bring  back  young  cocoanuts 
and  taro  from  the  plantations  on  Tugulu, 
and  their  wives  would  take  oft'  their  gaily 
coloured  grass  girdles  and  tie  coarse 
nairiris  of  cocoanut  fibre  around  them 
instead,  and  with  the  three  girls  go  out  to 
the  deep  pools  on  the  reef  and  catch  fish. 
Sometimes  they  would  surprise  a  turtle  in 
one  of  the  pools,  and,  diving  in  after  the 
frightened  creature,  would  capture  and  bring 
it  home  in  triumph  to  Ninia  the  widow. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  those  who 
dwelt  on  Takai. 

Kt  *  *  * 

One  day,  ere  the  dews  of  the  night  had 
vanished  from  the  lofty  plumes  of  the 
cocoanut  palms,  there  came  to  them  a 
loud  cry,  borne  across  the  waters  of  the 
silent  lagoon,  over  from  the  village — 

"  A  ship !     A  ship  !  " 

u 
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Now,  not  many  ships  came  to  Pingelap — 
perhaps  now  and  then  some  wandering 
sperm-whaler,  cruising  lazily  along  towards 
the  distant  Pelew  Islands,  would  heave  to 
and  send  a  boat  ashore  to  trade  for  turtle 
and  young  drinking  cocoanuts.  But  it 
was  long  since  any  whale-ship  had  called, 
and  Xinia  the  widow,  as  she  looked  out 
seawards  for  the  ship,  said  to  the  girls — 

"  Tis  not  yet  the  season  for  the  whale- 
ships  ;  lour  moons  more  and  we  may  see 


necklaces  of  sweet-smelling  berries  around 
their  necks,  and  were  soon  paddling'  across 
the  lagoon  to  see  the  white  strangers  from 
the  ship,  who  had  already  landed  and  gone 
up  the  beach  and  into  the  village. 

It  is  nearly  a  mile  from  Takai  to  the 
village,  and  before  the  girls  reached  there 
they  heard  a  great  clamour  of  angry  voices, 
and  presently  two  white  men  dressed  in 
white  and  carrying  books  in  their  hands 
came  hurriedly  down  the  beach,  followed 
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one.  1  know  not  what  other  ships  would 
come  here." 

By  and  by  they  saw  the  ship.  She 
sailed  slowly  round  the  south  point  of 
Pingelap  and  backed  her  foreyard,  and 
presently  a  boat  was  lowered  and  pulled 
ashore. 

Little  Tarita,  clapping  her  hands  with 
joy,  darted  into  the  house,  followed  by 
Ruvani  and  Xinia,  and  casting  off  their 
wet  girdles  of  banana  fibre — for  they  hat! 
just  come  in  from  fishing — they  dressed 
themselves  in  their  pretty  nairiris  of 
coloured  grasses,  and  put  on  headdresses 
of  green  and  gold   parrots'  feathers,  with 


by  a  crowd  of  Sralik's  warriors,  who  urged 
them  along  and  forced  them  into  a  boat. 

Then  seizing  the  boat  they  shot  her  out 
into  the  water,  and,  shaking  their  spears 
and  clubs,  called  out — 

"  ( io,  white  men,  go  ! " 

But  although  the  native  sailors  who 
pulled  the  boat  were  trembling  with  fear, 
the  two  white  men  did  not  seem  frightened, 
and  one  of  them,  standing  up  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  held  up  his  hand  and  called 
out  to  the  angry  and  excited  people— 

"  Let  me  sjHrak,  I  pray  you ! " 

The  natives  understood  him,  for  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  language  spoken  by 
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the  natives  of  Strong's  Island,  which  is 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Pingelap. 

*  *  *  # 

The  people  parted  to  the  right  and  left 
as  Sralik,  the  chief,  with  a  loaded  musket 
grasped  in  his  brawny  right  hand,  strode 
(lown  to  the  water's  edge.  Suppressed 
wrath  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  grounded 
his  musket  on  the  sand  and  looked  at  the 
white  man. 

"  Speak,"  he  said,  "  and  then  begone." 

The  white  man  spoke. 

"  Nay,  spare  us  thy  anger,  O  chief.  I 
■come  not  here  to  fill  thy  heart  with  anger, 
but  with  peace ;  and  to  tell  thee  of  the 
:great  God,  and  of  His  Son  Christ,  who 
hath  sent  me  to  thee." 

Sralik  laughed  scornfully. 

"Thou  liest.  Long  ago  did  I  know 
that  some  day  a  white-painted  ship  would 
come  to  Pingelap,  and  that  white  men 
would  come  and  speak  to  us  of  this  new 
•God  and  His  Son  who  is  called  Christ, 
and  would  say  that  this  Christ  had  sent 
them,  and  then  would  the  hearts  of  my 
people  be  stolen  from  Nanawit  the  Cave- 
god,  and  Tuarangi,  the  god  of  the  Skies, 
and  I,  Sralik  the  king,  would  become  but 
as  a  slave,  for  this  new  God  of  theirs  would 
steal  the  hearts  of  my  people  from  me  as 
well." 

The  white  man  said  sorrowfully — 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  so.  Who  hath  told 
thee  this  ?  " 

"  A  better  white  man  than  thee — he  who 
slew  my  enemies  and  was  named  Hare 
f  Harry  J.  Long  ago  did  he  warn  me  of 
thy  coming  and  bid  me  beware  of  thee  with 
thy  lies  about  thy  new  God  and  His  Son 
.Christ." 

Again  the  missionary  said — 

"Let  me  speak." 

But  Sralik  answered  him  fiercely — 

"  Away,  I  tell  thee,  to  thy  white-painted 
•ship,  and  trouble  me  no  more,"  and  he 
slapped  the  stock  of  his  musket,  and  his 
white  teeth  gleamed  savagely  through  his 
bearded  face. 

So  the  two  missionaries  went  back,  and 
the  Morning  Star  filled  away  again  and 
sailed  slowly  away  to  the  westward. 

*  *'  *  * 

That  night  as  the  three  girls  lay  on  the 
mats  beside  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire, 
they  talked  of  the  strange  white  men 
whom  Sralik  had  driven  away. 

Ninia  the  widow  listened  to  them  from 
her  corner  of  the  house,  and  then  she 
said  musingly — 

•  "  I,  too,  have  heard  of  this  God  Christ; 
for  when  Har£,  thy  father,  lay  in  my  arms 
with  the  blood  pouring  from  his  wound  and 


death  looked  out  from  his  eyes,  he  called 
upon  His  name." 

Young  Ninia  and  her  sister  drew  closer 
and  listened.  Never  until  now  had  they 
heard  their  mother  speak  of  their  white 
father's  death.  They  only  knew  that  some 
unknown  enemy  had  thrust  a  knife  into  his 
side  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  Ninia  the  widow 
had,  with  terror  in  her  eyes,  forbidden 
them  to  talk  of  it  even  amongst  themselves. 
Only  she  herself  knew  that  Sralik  had 
caused  his  death.  But  to  -  night  she 
talked. 

"  Tell  us  more,"  said  the  girl  Ninia, 
going  over  to  her,  and  putting  her  cheek 
against  her  mother's  troubled  face  and 
caressing  her  in  the  darkness. 

"  Aye,  I  can  tell  thee  now,  my  children, 
for  Sralik's  anger  is  dead  now.  .  .  .  It 
was  at  the  dawn,  just  when  the  first  note 
of  the  blue  pigeon  is  heard,  that  I  heard 
a  step  in  the  house — 'twas  the  death-men 
of  Sralik — and  then  a  loud  cry,  and  Hare, 
thy  father,  awoke  to  die.  The  knife  had 
bitten  deep,  and  he  took  my  hands  in  his 
and  groaned. 

"  '  Farewell,'  he  said,  '  O  mother  of  my 
children,  I  die ! '  Then  he  cried,  '  And 
Thou  O  Christ,  look  down  on  and  for- 
give me  ;  Christ  the  Son  of  God! ' 

"  With  my  hand  pressed  to  his  side,  I 
said  :  *  Who  is  it  that  thou  callest  upon, 
mv  husband  ?  Is  it  the  white  man's 
God.' 

"'Aye,'  he  said,  'this  Christ  is  He 
whom  I  have  so  long  denied.  He  is  the 
.Son  of  the  God  whose  anger  1  fear  to 
meet  now  that  my  soul  goes  out  into 
darkness.' 

"'Fear  not,'  I  said,  weeping,  'I.  Ninia, 
will  make  offerings  to  this  white  God  and 
His  Son  Christ,  so  that  their  anger  may 
be  softened  against  thy  spirit  when  it 
wanders  in  ghost-land.' 

"  So  he  groaned  anil  was  dead.  And 
for  six  or  more  moons  did  I  put  offerings 
to  the  white  God  upon  thy  father's  grave 
as  I  had  promised.  No  offerings  made  I 
to  our  own  gods,  for  he  despised  them 
even  as  he  despised  his  own.  But  yet  do 
I  think  his  jelin  [spirit]  is  at  rest  in  ghost- 
land  ;  else  had  it  come  to  me  in  the  night 
and  touched  me  on  the  forehead  as  I 
slept."  

HI. 

A  month  had  gone  by  since  the  day  that 
Sralik  had  driven  away  the  "  Christ  ship," 
as  people  called  the  Morning  Star,  and 
then  word  came  over  from  Sralik  to 
Ruvani,  his  granddaughter,  to  come  over 
and  take  her  part  in  a  night-dance  and 
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feast  to  the  rain-god,  for  the  year  had 
been  a  good  one  and  the  cocoanut-trees 
were  loaded  with  nuts.  For  this  was  the 
dancing  and  feasting. 

All  that  day  the  eight  people  of  Takai 
were  busied  in  making  ready  their  gifts  of 
food  for  the  feast  which  was  to  take  place 
in  two  days'  time.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  had  lost  its  strength,  the 
three  girls  launched  their  canoe  and  set 
out  for  a  place  on  the  northern  point  of 
Pingelap,  where  grew  in  great  profusion 
the  sweet-smelling  ninlit  flower.  These 
would  they  get  to  make  garlands  and 
necklets  to  wear  at  the  great  dance,  in 
which  they  were  all  to  take  part. 

In  an  hour  or  two  they  had  gathered  all 
the  mid u  flowers  they  desired,  and  then 
little  Tarila,  looking  up.  saw  that  the  sky 
was  overcast  and  blackening,  and  presently 
some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell. 

"  Haste,  haste  !  "  she  cried  to  the 
others,  "let  us  away  ere  the  strong  wind 
which  is  behind  the  black  clouds  overtakes 
us  on  the  lagoon." 

Night  comes  on  quickly  in  the  South 
Seas,  ami  by  the  time  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  canoe  it  was  dark.  In  a 
little  while  a  sharp  rain-squall  swept  down 
from  the  northward,  and  they  heard  the 
wind  rattling  and  trashing  through  the 
branches  of  the  palms  on  Tugulu. 

Ninia.  who  was  steering,  boldly  headed 
the  canoe  across  the  lagoon  for  Takai, 
ami  laughed  when  Kuvani  and  Tarita,  who 
were  wet  and  shivering  with  the  cold  rain, 
urged  that  they  should  put  in  at  the  beach 
on  Tugulu  and  walk  home. 

''Paddle,  paddle  strongly,"  she  cried: 
"  what  mattereth  a  little  rain  and  wind  ! 
And  sing,  so  that  our  mother  will  hear  us 
and  make  ready  something  to  cat.  Look, 
I  can  already  see  the  blaze  of  her  fire." 

Striking  their  paddles  into  the  water  in 
unison,  they  commenced  to  sing,  but 
suddenly  their  voices  died  away  in  terror 
as  a  strange,  droning  hum  was  borne 
down  t«»  them  from  the  black  line  of 
Tugulu  shore  ;  and  then  the  droning 
deepened  into  a  hoarse  roaring  noise  as 
the  wild  storm  of  wind  and  tierce,  stinging 
rain  tore  through  the  groves  of  cocoanuts 
and  stripped  them  of  leaves  and  branches. 

Brave  Ninia,  leaning  her  lithe  figure 
well  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  plunged 
her  paddle  deep  down  ami  tried  to  bring 
the  canoe  head  to  wind  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  Kuvani,  in  the  bow,  with  long 
hair  flying  straight  out  behind  her, 
answered  her  effort  with  a  cry  of  en- 
couragement, and  put  forth  all  her  strength 
to  aid. 


But  almost  ere  the  cry  had  left  her  lips. 
the  full  fun-  of  the  squall  had  struck  them ; 
the  canoe  was  caught  in  its  savage  breath, 
twirled  round  and  round,  and  then  rilled. 

"  Keep  thou  in  the  canoe,  little  one,  and 
bale,"  cried  Ninia  to  Tarita,  as  she  and 
Ruvani  leaped  into  the  water. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  girls  clang 
with  one  hand  each  to  the  gunwale,  and 
Tarita,  holding  the  large  wooden  akm%  or 
baler,  in  both  hands,  dashed  the  water  out. 
Then  she  gave  a  trembling  cry — the  baler 
struck  against  the  side  of  the  canoe  and 
dropped  overboard. 

Ninia  dared  not  leave  the  canoe  to  seek 
for  it  in  the  intense  darkness,  and  so, 
clinging  to  the  little  craft,  which  soon 
filled  again,  they  drifted  about.  The  waters 
of  the  lagoon  were  now  white  with  the 
breaking  seas,  and  the  wind  blew  with 
fierce,  cruel  steadiness,  and  although  they 
knew  it  not,  they  were  being  swept  quickly 
away  from  the  land  towards  the  passage  in 
the  reef. 

The  rain  had  ceased  now,  and  the  water 
being  warm  none  of  them  felt  cold,  but 
the  noise  of  the  wind  and  sea  was  so  great 
that  they  had  to  shout  loudly  to  each  other 
to  make  their  voices  heard.  i' 

Presently  Ruvani  called  out  to  Ninia— 

"  Let  us  take  Tarita  between  us  and  swim 
to  the  shore,  ere  the  sharks  come  to  us." 

"  Nay,  we  are  safer  here,  Ruvani.  And 
how  could  we  tell  my  mother  that  the  canoe 
is  lost  ?  Let  us  wait  a  little  and  then  the 
wind  will  die  away." 

Canoes  are  valuable  property  on  Pinge- 
lap, where  suitable  wood  for  building  them 
is  scarce,  and  this  was  in  Ninia's  mind. 

They  still  kept  hold  of  their  paddles, 
and  although  afraid  of  the  sharks,  waited 
patiently  for  the  storm  to  cease,  little 
thinking  that  at  that  moment  the  ebbing 
title  ami  wind  together  had  swept  them 
into  the  passage,  and  that  they  were 
quickly  drifting  away  from  their  island 
home. 

*  »  »  • 

All  that  night  Ninia  the  widow  and  her 
four  slaves  sought  along  the  beach  of 
Tugulu  for  the  three  girls,  who  they  felt 
sure  had  landed  there.  And  when  the 
day  broke  at  last,  and  they  saw  that  the 
gale  had  not  ceased  and  that  the  canoe 
had  vanished,  they  ran  all  the  way  over  to 
the  village,  and  Ninia  threw  herself  at 
Sralik's  feet. 

"  Thy  granddaughter  and  my  children 
have  |H'rished,  ()  chief." 

'The  chief  came  to  the  door  of  -his 
house  and  looked  out  upon  the  wild 
turmoil  of  waters. 
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"It  is  the  will  of  the  gods,"  he  said, 
"  else  had  not  my  whale-boat  been  crushed 
in  the  night,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  ruins 
of  the  boat-shed,  upon  which  a  huge  cocoa- 
nut-tree  had  fallen  and  smashed  the  boat. 

Then  he  went  back  into  his  house  and 
covered  his  face,  for  Ruvani  was  dear  to 
his  savage  old  heart. 

And  Ninia  went  back  to  her  lonely 
house  and  wept  and  mourned  for  her  lost 
ones  as  only  mothers  weep  and  mourn,  be 
they  of  white  skins  or  brown. 

*  «  *  * 

Away  out  into  the  ocean  the  canoe  was 
swept  along,  and  Ruvani  and  Ninia  still 


the  island,  for  Pingelap  is  very  low  and 
not  visible  even  from  a  ship's  deck  at  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

But  she  was  a  brave  girl,  although  only 
fourteen,  and  when  Tarita  and  Ruvani 
wept,  she  encouraged  them. 

"  Sralik  will  come  to  seek  us  in  the 
boat,"  she  said,  although  she  could  have 
wept  with  them. 

The  wind  still  carried  them  along  to  the 
westward,  and  Ninia  knew  that  every  hour 
was  taking  them  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Pingelap,  but,  although  it  was  not 
now  blowing  hard,  she  knew  that  it  was 
useless   for   them   to   attempt    to    paddle 
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clung  to  her,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at 
the  stern.  Once  there  came  a  brief  lull, 
and  then  they  succeeded  in  partly  freeing 
her  from  water,  and  Tarita  using  her  two 
hands  like  a  scoop  meanwhile,  the  canoe 
at  last  became  light  enough  for  them  to 
get  in. 

They  were  only  just  in  time,  for  even 
then  the  wind  freshened,  and  Ninia  and 
Ruvani  let  the  canoe  run  before  it,  for  they 
were  too  exhausted  to  keep  her  head  to 
the  wind. 

When  daylight  broke,  Ninia,  with  fear  in 
her  heart,  stood  up  ir.  the  canoe  and  looked 
all  round  her. 

There  was  no  land  in  sight !  Poor 
children !  Even  then  they  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  miles  away  from 


against  it.  So,  keeping  dead  before  the 
wind  and  sea,  they  drifted  slowly  along. 

At  noon  the  wind  died  away,  and  then, 
tired  and  worn  out,  she  and  Ruvani  lay 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and 
slept,  while  little  Tarita  sat  up  on  the  cane 
framework  of  the  outrigger  and  watched 
the  horizon  for  Sralik's  boat. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  two 
girls  still  slept.  Tarita,  too,  had  laid  her 
weary  head  down  and  slumbered  with 
them. 

Slowly  the  sun  sank  beneath  a  sea  of 
glassy  smoothness,  unrippled  even  by  the 
faintest  air,  and  then  Ninia  awoke,  and, 
sitting  up,  tossed  her  cloud  of  dark  hair 
away  from  her  face,  and  looked  around 
her  upon  the  darkening  ocean.     Her  lips 
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were  dry  anil  parched,  and  she  felt  a 
terrible  thirst. 

"Tarita,"  she  called,  "art  sleeping, 
dear  one  ?  " 

A  sob  answered  her. 

"  Nay,  for  my  head  is  burning,  and  I 
want  a  drink." 

*  »  *  » 

The  whole  story  of  those  days  of  un- 
utterable agony  cannot  be  told  here. 
There,  under  a  torrid  sun,  without  a  drop 
of  water  or  a  morsel  of  food,  the  poor 
creatures  drifted  about  till  death  merci- 
fully came  to  two  of  them. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  that  Xinia,  taking  her  little  sister  in 
her  own  fast  weakening  arms,  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom,  and,  looking  into  her 
eyes,  felt  her  thirst-nuked  body  quiver 
and  then  grow  still  in  the  strange  i>eace- 
fulness  of  death.  Then  a  long  wailing 
cry  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  night. 

How  long  she  had  sat  thus  with  the 
child's  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  her 
dead,  sightless  eyes  turned  upward  to  the 
glory  of  the  star-lit  heavens,  she  knew 
not ;  after  that  one  moaning  cry  of  sorrow 
that  escaped  from  her  anguished  heart 
she  had  sat  there  like  a  figure  of  stone, 
dull,  dazed,  ami  unconscious  almost  of 
the  agonies  of  thirst.  And  then  Ruvani, 
with  wild,  dreadful  eyes  and  bleeding, 
sun-baked  lips,  crept  towards  her,  and, 
laying  her  face  on  Ninia's  hand,  mut- 
tered— 

"Farewell,  ()  friend  of  mv  heart;  I 
die." 

And  then,  as  she  lay  there  with  closed 
eyes  and  loosened  hair  falling  like  a 
shroud  over  the  form  of  her  dead  play- 
mate, she  muttered  anil  talked,  and  then 
laughed  a  strange  weird  laugh  that  chilled 
the  blood  in  Ninia's  veins.  So  that  night 
passed,  ami  then,  as  the  fiery  sun  uprose 
again  upon  the  wide  sweep  of  lonelv  sea 
and  the  solitary  drifting  canoe  with  its 
load  of  misery.  Ruvani,  who  still  mut- 
tered and  laughed  to  herself,  suddenly 
ro>e  up,  and  with  the  strength  of  mad- 
ness, placing  her  arms  around  the  stiffened 
form  of  her  little  Tarita,  she  sprang  over 
the  side  and  sank  with  her. 

Ninia.  stretching  her  arms  out  piteously, 
bowed  her  head,  and  lay  down  to  die. 

*  *  '  »  « 

She  was  aroused  from  her  stupor  by 
the  cries  of  a  vast  flock  of  sea  birds, 
anil,  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  the 
canoe  was  surrounded  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  boni/a,  that  leaped  and 
sported  and  splashed  about  almost  within 
arm's  length  of  her.     They  were  pursuing 


a  shoal  of  small  fish  called  a/u/i,  and! 
these  every  now  and  then  darted  under 
the  canoe  for  protection.  Sometimes,  as 
the  hungry  btmita  pressed  them  hard,  they 
would  leap  out  of  the  water,  hundreds 
together,  and  then  the  sea  birds  would 
swoop  down  and  seize  them  ere  they  fell 
back  into  the  sea. 

Ninia,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
the  hope  of  life,  watched  eagerly.  Pre- 
sently she  heard  a  curious,  rippling  noise, 
ami  then  a  rapidly  repeated  tapping  on 
the  outrigger  side  of  the  canoe. 

Oh  !  the  joy  of  it ;  the  water  was  black 
with  a  mass  of  a/u/i,  crowded  together  on 
the  surface,  and  frightened  and  exhausted. 

She  thrust  her  hands  in  among  them 
and  threw  handful  after  handful  into 
the  canoe,  and  then  her  dreadful  thirst 
and  hunger  made  her  cease,  and,  taking 
fish  after  fish,  she  bit  into  them  with  her 
sharp  teeth,  and  assuaged  both  hunger 
and  thirst. 

As  she  tore  ravenously  at  the  a/u/i  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  while  the  bomitar 
splashed  and  jumped  around  her,  and  the 
birds  cried  shrilly  overhead,  the  blessed 
rain  began  to  fall,  at  first  in  heavy  drops, 
and  then  in  a  steady  downpour. 

Taking  off  her  thick  grass  girdle,  she 
rolled  it  up  into  a  tight  coil  and  placed  it 
across  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  about  two 
feet  from  the  bows,  so  as  to  form  a  dam ; 
and  then,  lying  face  downwards,  she  drank 
and  drank  till  satisfied.  Then  she  counted 
the  a/u/i.     There  were  over  forty. 

All  that  day  the  rain  squalls  continued, 
and  then  the  wind  settled  and  blew 
steadily  from  the  east,  and  Ninia  kept 
the  canoe  right  before  it. 

That  night  she  slept  but  little.  A  wild 
hope  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  that  she 
might  reach  the  island  of  Ponape,  which 
she  knew  was  not  many  days'  sail  from 
Pingelap.  Indeed,  she  had  once  heard 
her  father  and  Sralik  talking  about  going 
there  in  the  whale-boat  to  sell  turtle-sheD 
to  the  white  traders  there.  But  she  did 
not  know  that  the  current  and  trade  wind 
were  setting  the  canoe  quickly  away  from 
Ponape  towards  a  group  of  low-lying  atolls 
called  Ngatik. 

«  *  »  • 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  in  the  warm, 
starlight  night  she  drifted  on  to  the  west, 
and  as  she  drifted  she  dreamed  of  her 
father,  and  saw  Ninia  the  widow,  her 
mother,  sitting  in  the  desolate  house  on 
Takai,  before  the  dying  embers  of  the 
fire,  and  heard  her  voice  crying — 

"  O  Zhou  white  Christ-God,  to  whom  mr 
husband  called  as  he  died,  tell  me  an  my 
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children  perished  ?  I  pray  Thee  because  of  the 
while  blood  that  is  in  them  to  protect  them 
and  let  me  behold  my  beloved  again.'1'' 

The  girl  awoke.  Her  mother's  voice 
seemed  still  to  murmur  in  her  ears,  and  a 
calm  feeling  of  rest  entered  her  soul.  She 
took  the  paddle,  and  then  stopped  and 
thought. 

This  new  God— the  Christ-God  of  her 
father  —  perhaps  He  would  help  her  to 
reach. the-land.  She,- too, .would  call  upon 
Him,  even  as  her  mother  had  done. 

"  See,  O  Christ-God,  I  am  but  one 
left  of  three.  I  pray  Thee  guide  my  canoe 
to  land,  so  that  I  may  yet  see  Ninia,  my 
mother,  once  more." 

As  the  dawn  approached  she  dozed 
again,  and  then  she  heard  a  sound  that 
made  her  heart  leap — it  was  the  low, 
monotonous  beat  of  the  surf. 

When  the  sun  rose  she  saw  before  her  a 
long  line  of  low-lying  islands,  clothed  in 
cocoanuts,  and  shining  like  jewels  upon 
the  deep  ocean  blue. 

She  ate  some  more  of  the  fish,  anil, 
paddling  as  strongly  as  her  strength  would 
permit,  she  passed  between  the  passage, 
entered  the  smooth  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
and  ran  the  canoe  up  on  to  a  white  beach. 

"  The  Christ-God  has  heard  me,"  she 
said  as  she  threw  her  wearied  form  under 
the  shade  of  the  cocoanut  palms  and  fell 
into  a  heavy,  dreamless  slumber. 

And  here  next  morning  the  people  of 
Ngatik  found  her.  They  took  the  poor 
wanderer  back  with  them  to  their  houses 
that  were  clustered  under  the  palm-groves 
a  mile  or  two  away,  and  there  for  two  years 
she  dwelt  with  them,  hoping  and  waiting 
to  return  to  Pingelap. 

One  day  a  ship  came — a  whaler  cruising 
back  to  Strong's  Island  and  the  Marshall 
Group.     The  captain  was  told  her  story 


by  the   people  of  Ngatik,  and  offered  to 
touch  at  Pingelap  and  land  her. 

«  »  *  * 

Ninia  the  widow  was  still  living  on 
Takai,  and  her  once  beautiful  face  had 
grown  old  and  haggard  -  looking.  Since 
the  night  of  the  storm  four  ships  had  called 
at  Pingelap,  but  she  had  never  once  gone 
over  to  the  village,  for  grief  was  eating  her 
heart  away  ;  and  so,  when  one  evening  she 
heard  that  a  ship  was  in  sight,  she  took  no 
heed. 

Her  house  was  very  sad  and  lonely  now, 
and  as  night  came  on  she  lay  down  in  her 
end  of  the  house  and  slept,  while  the  other 
four  people  sat  round  the  fire  and  talked 
and  smoked. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  four 
slaves  got  up  and  went  away  to  the  village, 
for  they  wanted  to  be  there  when  the  boat 
from  the  ship  came  ashore. 

At  daylight  the  ship  was  close  in,  and 
the  people  in  the  village  saw  a  boat 
lowered.  Then  a  cry  of  astonishment 
burst  from  them  when  they  saw  the  boat 
pull  straight  in  over  the  reef  and  land  at 
Takai,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house  of  Ninia,  the  white  man's  widow. 

Only  one  person  got  out,  and  then  the 
boat  pushed  off  again  and  pulled  back  to 
the  ship. 

»  »  *  * 

Ninia  the  widow  had  risen,  and  was 
rolling  up  the  mat  she  had  slept  upon, 
when  a  figure  darkened  the  doorway.  She 
turned  wonderingly  to  see  who  it  was  that 
had  come  over  so  early  from  the  village, 
when  the  stranger,  who  was  a  tall,  graceful 
young  girl,  sprang  forward,  and  folding 
her  arms  around  her,  said,  sobbing  with 
joy— 

"My  mother.  .  .  .  The  Christ-God  hath 
brought  me  back  to  thee  again." 
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THE      LEGION      OF      HONOUR. 


By  A   KNIGHT    OF   THE    ORDER. 


UNLIKE  the  other  leading  nations  of 
Europe,  France  possesses  only 
one  order  of  knighthood,  and  the  Legion 
of  Honour  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  democratic 
institution  of  its  class  amongst  the 
numerous  decorations  in  the 
gift  of  the  Powers  of  the  world. 

Previously  to  the  great 
French  Revolution,  the  stately 
Order  of  St.  Louis  held  in 
France  a  position  of  eminence 
similar  to  that  of  the  Garter 
in  England,  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  Spain  and  Austria,  the  Black 
Eagle  in  Prussia,  or  the  Cross 
of  St.  Andrew  in  Russia.  But 
in  that  cataclysm  which  swept 
away  the  monarchy  and  the 
privileged  classes  of  France, 
the  Bourbon  badge  of  chivalry, 
and  its  broad  blue  ribbon  worn 
by  king  and  nobles,  were  swept 
away  with  the  rest,  and, 
although  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  restored  for  a  time  some 
twenty  years  after  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  perished  by 
the  guillotine,  the  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  for  a  brief  period 
resuscitated  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  was  finally  and 
definitively  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  the  past  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 830 ;  and  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  now 
the  sole  knightly  order  of  dis- 
tinction known  amongst  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel. 

When    Bonaparte,    in    i8or, 
proposed    the   creation    of   an 
order  "  intended  to  reward  civil 
as    well    as    military   services, 
uniting   them   together   in  the  same  dis- 
tinction, as  the  nation  united  them  in  its 
gratitude,"  the  scheme  aroused  very  con- 
siderable opposition  in  France. 

"  Crosses  and  ribbons  are  the  baubles 
of  monarchy,"  they  said. 

"It  is  with  baubles  that  men  are  led," 
retorted  Napoleon.  t 


The  Legion  of  Honour,  established  by  a 
consular  decree  dated  29th  Floreal,  year  X 
(May  1802),  was  not  formally  inaugurated 
until  more  than  two  years  subsequently,  on 
July  14,  1804.  It  was  composed  of  a 
Grand  Council  of  Administration  (presided 
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over  bv  Lacepede,  the  first  Grand  Chan- 
cellor),' and  16  "  cohorts,"  each  comprising 
7  "  grand  officers,"  20  "  commandants," 
30  "  officers,"  and  350  "  legionaries."  An 
imperial  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1805,  created 
in  addition  60  "grand  eagles." 

In   1 814    Louis  XVI II.,   though  politic 
enough     to     acknowledge    the     Legion, 
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reduced  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legion- 
aries, and  replaced  the  effigy  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  decoration  by  that  of  Henri  IV., 
and  the  eagle  by  the  Bourbon  fleur-de-lys. 
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The  nann'  of  "  grand  eagle"  was  altered 
to  "gram!  cross."  On  March  26,  181O, 
the  ••  commandants  "  received  the  title  of 
"commanders."  and  the  Legion  became 
officially  known  as  the  "Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour."  Louis  I'hilippe,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  contented 
himself  with  ■»ulistituiing  the  tricolour  Hag 
for  the  hVur-di-lys  011  the  obverse  of  the 
cro>«*.  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  organic  decree  of  March  to.  1852, 
greatly  modified  the  institution,  although 
lie  expn--.lv  retained  its  character  as  a 
reward  for  both  civil  and  military  services. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Second  F.mpire,  by 
a  decree  dated  Oct.  28.  1870,  and  issued 
by  tin-  (io\ eminent  of  National  Defence, 
the  decoration  of  the    Leirion  of  Honour 


was  summarily  suppressed  as  a  reward  for 
civil  services.  This  decree  was  revoked 
by  a  Bill  brought  before,  the  Chamber 
by  General  Mazure  in  June  1872. 

The  constitution  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ordains  that  the  Chief  of  the 
State  lor  the  time  being  shall  be  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order.  In  view. 
however,  of  his  comparatively  brief  tenure 
of  office,  it  is  provided  that  when  he  is  no 
longer  in  power  he  shall  still  retain  the 
rank  and  insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross, 
with  which  he  has  been  invested  ex  officio. 
This  important  point  was  only  recently 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the 
resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
M.  Casimir-Perier. 

The  Legion  of  Honour  is  at  present 
composed  of  80  Grand  Crosses,  200  Grand 
Officers,  and  1000  Commanders,  besides 
an  unlimited  numl>cr  of  Knights. 

These  members  of  the  Order  include 
only  Frenchmen.  Foreigners  are  some- 
times decorated,  but  are  not  received  into 
the  Order.  They  are  not  required  to  take 
the  customary  oath  of  fidelity. 

In  time  of  peace,  a  minimum  of  twenty 
years  civil  or  military  service  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  decoration. 

The  first  step  is  the  order  of  Knight- 
hood. Promotion  to  the  rank  of  Officer 
may  be  accorded  after  four  years  as  Knight ; 
promotion  to  Commander  after  two  years 
as  <  )flicer :  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
Officer  after  three  years  as  Commander; 
promotion  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cross 
after  five  years  as  Grand  Officer. 

In  the  case  of  soldiers,  each  campaign 
reduces  by  one  half  the  number  of  years* 
probation  required  between  each  step. 

These  rules,  however,  are  not  rigorously 
enforced.  In  time  of  war  deeds  of  hero- 
ism or  serious  wounds,  or  in  time  of 
peace  exceptional  services  to  the  State, 
may  cause  the  usual  conditions  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether;  but  never,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  may  two  steps  be 
taken  at  once. 

No  one  may  wear  the  decoration  of  the 
grade  to  which  he  has  been  promoted  until 
after  his  formal  investiture,  unless  he  has 
received  the  (  >rdcr  directly  from  the  Chief 
of  the  State. 

Illegally  wearing  either  the  cross  or  the 
ribbon  of  the  Order  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Soldiers  are  always  invested  at  parade. 

No  pecuniary  advantage  is  attached  to 
the  civil  cross  ;  but  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  ami  soldiers  receive  an 
annual  allowance  of  2 5 of.  for  a  Knight, 
soof.  for  Officers,  looof.  for  Commanders, 
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2ooof.  for  Grand  Officers,  and  30001".  for 
Grand  Crosses. 

Officers  and  Knights  wearing  the  cross 
are  entitled  to  a  military  salute  of  arms 
brought  to  the  shoulder;  arms  are  pre- 
sented to  Commanders,  Grand  Officers, 
and  Grand  Crosses. 

A  member  of  the  Order  is  deprived  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  for  the  same 
reasons  that  he  loses  the  rights  of  a  French 
citizen ;  for  instance,  naturalisation  in  a 
foreign  country,  acceptation  of  service 
under  a  foreign  Government  without  per- 
mission, etc. 

Twenty  Grand  Chancellors  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  elegant  palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  was  built 
in  1786  by  the  architect  Rousseau  for  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Salm,  and  acquired  by 
Lacepede  on  May  3,  1804.  Lacepede  and 
Marshal  Gerard  both  filled  the  post  of 
Chancellor  twice.  The  others  have  been 
Baron  de  Pradt,  Vicomtc  de  Bruges, 
Marshal  MacDonald  Due  de  Tarente, 
Marshal  Mortier  Due  de  Trevisc,  Marshal 
Oudinot  Due  de  Reggio,  General 
Soubervie,  Marshal  Molitor,  Marshal 
Exelmans,  General  Comte  d'Ornano, 
General  Lebrun  Due  de  Plaisance, 
Marshal  Pellissier,  Admiral  Hamelin, 
General  Comte  Flahault,  General  Vinoy ; 
General  Faidherbe,  who  reorganised  the 
educational  establishments  connected  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and,  finally. 
General  Fevrier,  who  succeeded  to  the 
high  post  on  Oct.  10,  1889. 

Under  the  Commune,  May  23,  1871, 
the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
burnt  down.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
building  cost  1,056,000  francs  (^42,240), 
raised  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  the  Order. 

The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is 
sometimes  awarded  to  a  regiment  in  com- 
memoration of  some  splendid  feat  of  arms, 
or  to  a  town  for  its  heroic  defence,  etc. 

The  following  regiments  carry  the  cross 
for  bravery  at  the  top  of  their  standard  : 
The  51st,  the  57th,  the  76th,  and  the 
99th  Regiments  of  the  Line  ;  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Zouaves ;  the  3rd  Algerian  Sharp- 
shooters, and  the   1st  African  Rifles. 

The  towns  of  Chalon  -  sur  -  Saone, 
Tournus,  Saint-Jean-de-Losne,  Roanne, 
and  Chateaudun  wear  the  cross  on  their 
coats-of-arms. 

About  forty  women  have  also  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The 
following  are  among  the  first  names  that 
occur  to  us  :  Virginie  Ghesquiere,  who  was 
the  first  woman  ever  decorated  ;  Rosa 
Bonheur,    Madame    Dieulafoy,    Madame 


Furtado-Heine,  Mdlle.  Nicole,  the  matron 
of  La  Salp6triere,  who  devoted  twenty-five 
years  of  her  life  to  the  care  of  idiotic  and 
rickety  children. 

There  are  many  foreign  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  amongst  whom  is 
included  a  considerable  proportion  of 
British  subjects.  The  cross  and  red 
ribbon  of  the  Order  are  worn  by  numerous 
survivors  of  the  Crimean  War,  both  officers 
and  rank  and  file,  whilst  the  civil  branch 
of  the  French  decoration  is  represented  in 
Kngland  by  persons  of  political  celebrity, 
eminent  professional  men,  novelists, 
journalists,  inventors,  and  others  who  have 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers  are 
all  members  of  the  Order,  and  it  is  stated 
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that  the  cross  is  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
in  recognition  of  the  good  understanding 
between  the   two  nations  to    which  the 
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recent  visit  of  Sir  Joseph  Renals  to  France 
has  admittedly  contributed  in  a  marked 
decree. 

There  are  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
related  in  connection  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Order,  Napoleon  I.  gave  instructions 
that  the  names  of  all  soldiers  who  had 
previously  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
wars  of  the  Republic  should  be  submitted 
for  the  new  decoration,  although  many  of 
them  had  returned  to  civil  life.  M.  de 
Narbonne,  who  had  long  been  living  in 
exile,  with  other  noble  /aligns  of  the  period, 
had  recently  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris. 
On  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  crosses 
among  the  former  soldiers  of  Bonaparte, 
M.  de  Narbonne  learned  that  his  valet, 
who  had  served  in  Egypt,  was  one  of  those 
who  had  received  the  decoration,  and 
sending  for  the  man  informed  him,  with 
great  gravity,  that  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
wait  behind  his  chair  at  table.  "There- 
fore," continued  his  master,  "  I  have 
decided,  Louis,  to  request  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  to-day ;  and  to- 
morrow you  shall  go  and  take  possession 
of  an  appointment  as  gamekeeper  on  one  of 
my  estates.  Your  new  functions  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  incompatible  with  the  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  you  !  " 

After  the  distribution  of  the  crosses 
at  Paris  the  Emperor  proceeded  for  a 
similar  purpose  to  Boulogne,  where  a 
portion  of  the  army  was  then  encamped 
in  a  semicircle  facing  the  open  Channel. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  first  appeared 
upon  an  improvised  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  marshals  and  hailed  by  the  troops 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  British 
fleet,  cruising  in  the  oiling,  observing  that 
some  unusual  ceremony  was  going  forward 
on  shore,  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade, 
to  which  the  French  batteries  responded, 
but  without  much  damage  being  done 
on  either  side.  At  the  termination  of  the 
ceremony,  the  Emperor,   followed  by  his 


marshals  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode  away 
towards  the  town  of  Boulogne.  As  he  was 
passing  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  batteries 
he  turned  to  General  Marmont,  who,  like 
Napoleon  himself,  had  been  originally  in 
the  artillery,  and  said  jocularly :  "  Lot  us 
see,  Marmont,  if  we  remember  our  old 
trade  well  enough  to  send  a  cannon-ball 
into  that  English  brig,  which  seems  disposed 
to  amuse  itself  at  our  exjiense,  and  has  the 
audacity  to  come  within  range."  Here- 
upon the  Emperor  dismounted,  look  the 
j  tost  of  the  corporal  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  pieces,  levelled  the  mortar  himself,  and 
applied  the  match.  The  missile  passed 
through  one  of  the  brig's  sails  and  fell  into 
the  sea  beyond.  Marmont  then  tried-  his 
hand,  but  with  no  better  effect,  and  the 
plucky  captain  of  the  brig,  finding  his  ship 
an  object  of  special  interest  on  shore, 
blazed  away  at  a  tremendous  rate.  "  Now 
then,  corporal,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  it  is 
your  turn."  The  artilleryman,  taking 
careful  aim,  tired  the  gun,  and  the  pro- 
jectile, hissing  through  the  air.  was  seen 
to  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  daring 
Englishman's  bowsprit.  "  Bravo,  cor- 
poral!  "  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "you 
are  a  much  better  marksman  than  either 
of  us  !  "  And,  taking  the  cross  from  his 
own  coat.  In-  attached  it  to  the  breast  of 
the  delighted  soldier  amid  the  acclam- 
ations of  the  army. 

In  the  life  of  Napoleon  a  hundred  such 
instances  are.  related.  It  was  thus  that  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  modern  times 
knew  how  to  stimulate  the  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers ;  and,  in  his 
hands,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  ever  a  most  potent  incentive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  heroic  deeds.  It  has 
been  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  toy, 
a  badge  of  man's  vanity.  Why  not,  if 
the  toy  inspires  devotion  and  encourages 
talent?  What  does  such  an  epithet 
matter,  if  a  desire  to  possess  the  Cross  of 
Honour  engenders  heroes  and  creates 
benefactors  to  humanity  ? 


THE     PICTURE     ON     THE     WALL. 
By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


"T  T  PON   my   word,    Millicent" — with 

y^_J  an  impatient  laugh — "  there  arc 
times  I  could  swear  your  heart  wasn't  in 
it ;  times  when,  for  all  your  child-like 
transparency,  I  could  almost  believe  there 
was  another  man  somewhere  to  whom  you 
had  given  all  that  ought  to  be  mine." 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush  ! "  answered  a  soft 
voice  ;  "  don't  say  such  things,  my  darling ; 
they  arc  treason  against  our  love." 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  said  the  man 
repentantly.  "  I  oughtn't  to  have  said 
that,  for  I  know  it  is  not  true.  But  you 
arc  cold-blooded,  little  girl  —  deucedlv 
cold-blooded.  Here  have  I  been  talking 
about  our  honeymoon — our  honeymoon 
that  you  seem  so  determined  to  postpone — 
and  cheating  myself  by  talking  of  it  into  a 
half-belief  that  it  had  arrived,  and  yet, 
when  I  look  in  those  milky  eyes  of  yours 
to  see  if  I  have  put  a  spark  of  fire  into 
them,  I  find  only  a  wandering  look  of 
alarm.  Is  it  any  wonder  you  baffle  ami 
distress  me  ?  " 

The  girl  lifted  up  the  eyes  he  had  called 
milky.  The  unusual  epithet  was  the  right 
one  in  her  case.  The  wide,  innocent- 
looking  eyes  were  of  a  curious  pale-blue, 
nearer  the  colour  of  spilt  milk  than  any- 
thing else  one  could  think  of.  There  was 
a  slightly  scared  expression  about  them, 
and  the  sensitive  lines  of  the  mouth,  the 
fineness  of  the  silky  hair,  the  frequent 
movements  of  the  slender  hands,  all  spoke 
of  a  highly  strung,  nervous  organisation. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  with  me,  love 
means  fear.  You  are  so  strong  and  con- 
fident. While  I,  since  I  have  known  and 
loved  you,  I  have  realised  with  anguish 
the  thousand  and  one  chances  that 
may  snatch  us  away  from  each  other  for 
ever." 

"  The  more  reason  for  hastening  our 
marriage.  If  I  had  your  shadowy  fears, 
Millicent — as  I  have  not,  for  you  are 
healthy,  my  white  rose,  despite  your  too 
active  imagination  —  I  should  scarcely 
breathe  till  we  belonged  to  each  other. 
After  that  the  deluge." 

The  girl  trembled  violently  within  his 
arms,  murmuring  his  name  half-inaudibly. 


" '  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,'"  he  repeated  after 
her.  "  But  what  have  I  said  to  frighten 
you,  my  sweetheart  ?  Nothing  can 
separate  us.  It  is  only  your  timidity  that 
delays  our  heaven.  Why,  Millicent,  why? 
Do  you  know  sometimes  I  could  crush 
you  to  bend  your  will  to  mine  ?  What  a 
will,  little  girl,  though  you  look  so  soft 
and  yielding !  " 

"  I  will  yield  everything  once  we  are 
married,  Geoffrey." 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  the  man,  suddenly 
mollified  ;   "  but  when  is  that  to  be  ?  " 

"  Let  us  forget  about  it,  Geoffrey,  for  a 
little  while.  Let  us  be  lovers.  Marriage 
so  often  means  the  end  of  love,  or,  at 
least,  the  end  of  romance." 

"  It  shall  not  with  us,  you  foolish  child. 
I  promise  you  that,  if  that  is  all  you  fear." 

She  gave  a  little  tired  sigh  as  of  one 
who  gives  in  out  of  weariness. 

"  Poor  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  stroking  his 
cheek.  "  It  is  hard  that  you  should  be 
worried  with  my  inexplicable  whims.  Wait 
a  little  longer  patiently.  When  you  come 
to  Dormer  Court  next  month  I  promise 
you  that  then  I  will  fix  the  date — if  you 
still  desire  it." 

The  man  laughed. 

"  If  1  still  desire  it,  sweetheart !  Well, 
thanks  for  so  much  grace.  I  have  had 
visions  of  your  perpetual  unwillingness, 
that  should  land  us  somehow  into  old  age 
unmarried." 

The  girl  crept  close  to  him  and  they 
were  silent — the  silence  of  lovers  that 
means  so  much  satisfaction.  After  a  time 
they  stood  up  and  sauntered  easily  down 
the  garden-path.  It  was  September,  and 
the  late  roses  were  out  in  bloom,  and 
now  and  again  a  bird  trilled  sweetly,  a 
little  song  very  different  from  the  full 
rapture  of  early  summer. 

"  The  latest  of  late  warblers  sings  as  one 

That  trolls  at  random  when  the  feast  Is  over,"' 

quoted  Millicent  Gray. 

The  homely  red  house  came  into  sight, 
with  its  verandah,  and  the  many  garden 
paths  diverging  from  it  into  winding  walk 
and  shrubbery.  There  was  a  lady  in 
the   verandah,    comfortably  seated    in    a 
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Tocking-chair,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  novel 
in  her  hand,  and  a  pretty  tea  equipage 
drawn  within  reach  of  her.  She  looked 
up  as  the  lovers  approached. 

"  Dear  people,"  she  said  gaily,  "  I  am 
glad  you  have  thought  at  last  of  me  and 
the  tea.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
restraining  Jones's  impatience.  Though, 
indeed,  if  I  had  taken  my  tea  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  and  given  you  the  tannin,  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  be  a  whit  the 
wiser.'' 

She  tinkled  a  little  hell  at  her  elbow, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  spruce  Jones 
arrived  with  the  tea-pot.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
drew  herself  up  from  her  languid  position 
and  poured  out  the  tea.  She  was  an 
exceedingly  pretty  woman,  nut-brown  and 
with  flashing  white  teeth,  this  cousin  of 
Geoffrey  Annesley,  and  school-friend  of  his 
betrothed. 

"  We'll,  Helen,"  said  Annesley,  ''  we 
haven't  been  idle.  Millicent  has  at  least 
named  a  time  for  naming  the  time  for 
our  marriage.  Most  men  mightn't  think 
it  a  tremendous  concession,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  small  favours." 

"  She 's  a  shy  bird,  Geoffrey,"  Mrs. 
Kvelyn  answered,  getting  up  10  kiss  her 
friend.  "  So  I  think  you  have  gained  a 
concession.  And  Millicent  is  well  worth 
waiting  for.  But  here  comes  my  great 
boy !  "  she  cried,  as  the  house-door  was 
opened  by  a  smiling  nurse,  and  a  delight- 
ful brown-faced  youngster  toddled  on  to 
the  verandah,  and  ran  to  his  mother. 

''  Thank  you,  Nurse,"  she  said.  "  Now 
you  go  to  your  tea  while  I  take  care  of 
Master  John." 

The  boy  trotted  from  his  mother  to 
Millicent,  and  stood  by  her  knee,  leaning 
his  chubby  arms  upon  her  dress.  Pre- 
sently the  two  went  down  on  the  lawn  for 
a  romp — a  delightful  romp — with  a  ball 
and  a  puppy,  which  was  accompanied  by 
peals  of  laughter. 

"  She  will  make  an  exquisite  mother 
.some  day,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  translating 
into  words  something  of  the  look  in  the 
man's  eyes. 

He  ga\e  her  a  swift  glance,  which  had  a 
■»hy  gratitude  in  it. 

"  I  am  nearly  tin  d  waiting,  Helen,"  he 
said.  "  She  is  in  no  great  hurry  to  give 
me  my  happiness." 

"  Hut  she  has  promised  something 
now?  " 

"Shi  has  promised  to  fix  a  date  when 
1  go  down  next  month  to  their  place.  Hare 
you  ever  been  there,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Never.  For  all  our  staunch  friendship, 
Millicent  has  alwavs  had  her  reserves  with 


me.     I  know  little  about  her  family  except 
that  they  are  poor  and  proud." 

"The  father's  letter  to  me  was  stiff 
enough.  I  suppose  they  live  in  a  kind  of 
feudal  atmosphere  in  their  Northumbrian 
woods.  I  might  have  resented  the  tone 
of  it,  only  I  feel  so  unworthy  of  my  girl. 
After  all,  if  the  old  fellow  writes  as  "if  he 
were  of  the  blood  royal,  I,  Millicent' s 
lover,  should  be  the  last  to  complain." 

"You  have  the  ideal  temper  for  a 
lover." 

"It  has  been  sorely  tried,  Helen,  I 
assure  you.  You  women  wear  well  through 
an  indefinite  engagement.  For  some  in- 
credible reason  you  make  your  heyday  of 
it ;  while  with  us  it  is  a  time  that  stirs  the 
sleeping  savage  in  us  more  than  any  other 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  we  could  be 
placed." 

"  Poor  Geoffrey !  But  here  comes  your 
pretty  lady-love.  And  my  young  savage 
has  pulled  down  all  the  gold-silver  of 
her  hair.  How  delightful  she  looks 
dishevelled ! " 

It  was  indeed  a  charming  face  that 
looked  at  them  as  Millicent  came  towards 
them,  vainly  endeavouring  to  twist  up  the 
coil  the  child  had  pulled  about  her 
shoulders. 

September  passed  goldenly,  and  the 
trees  were  in  full  pomp  when  there  came 
in  wild  weather  with  the  October  new 
moon.  The  storms  very  soon  made  havoc 
of  garden  and  woodland,  and  every  day 
brought  tidings  of  destruction  by  land  and 
sea.  It  was  on  one  of  those  wild  daw 
that  Geoffrey  Annesley  and  Millicent 
Gray  left  King's  Cross  for  the  long 
journey  northwards.  It  was  murky  in  the 
great  station,  and  without  in  the  yellow 
streets  there  was  a  fog  of  rain,  and  a 
sodden  plashing  under  foot  where  the 
miserable  ranks  of  pedestrians  trudged 
stolidly. 

The  lovers  were  undismayed  by  the 
weather.  Millicent  for  once  seemed  to 
have  pitched  tare  to  the  winds,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  brighter  light,  her  cheeks  a 
rosier  flush  than  usual. 

When  the  train  had  steamed  out,  and 
they  were  rushing  through  grey  sheets  of 
water,  past  ghosts  of  warehouses,  and 
ranges  of  dingy  dwellings,  dimly  seen 
through  the  mist,  Geoffrey  leant  forward 
and  took  the  two  little  hands,  warm  from 
the  muff.  They  were  alone  in  the  com- 
partment. 

"  This  might  be  our  honeymoon,  little 
woman,"  he  said,  fondling  die  slim 
fingers. 

"  In  this  weather  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Yes ;  why  not  ?  I  should  have  no 
eyes  for  the  weather." 

"  Nor  I,"  she  said,  softly  audacious. 

"  No,  sweet  ? "  he  cried  delightedly. 
"  So  you  wish  for  the  dreaded  time,  after 
all  ?  " 

"  Wish  for  it !  Ah,  that  is  a  poor  way  of 
putting  it." 

He  had  not  often  seen  her  in  this  mood, 
and  was  enchanted. 

"You  are  making  up  to  me  now  for 
being  so  cold  sometimes.  You  have 
starved  me,  Millicent.  You  women  don't 
know  what  it  is  never  to  meet  with  an 
answering  ardour." 

"  I  have  never  felt  cold  even  when  I 
seemed  so.  I  have  been  afraid  to  show 
you  all  I  felt.  Believe  this,  my  dear.  But 
to-day  I  am  done  with  fear.  No  matter 
what  comes  you  must  believe  in  the  fullness 
of  my  love  for  you." 

The  rain  lasted  all  day  till  late  evening, 
when  the  lights  of  a  little  wayside  station 
shone  blurred  through  the  mist.  — - 

They  drove  to  Dormer  Court  through  a 
heavily  wooded  country.  The  place  looked 
ancient,  and  did,  indeed,  date  back  some 
hundreds  of  years.  The  dining-hall  was 
panelled  with  fine  old  oak,  and  the  fire- 
places on  each  side  massively  carved.  A 
gallery  ran  round  it,  from  which  corridors 
diverged  each  side  to  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. There  was  a  good  deal  of  armour 
in  shadowy  corners,  and  on  the  high 
dresser  there  was  a  show  of  heavy  silver 
plate,  the  sale  of  which  might  have  turned 
the  poverty  of  the  Gray  family  to  affluence. 
But  Sir  Roland  Gray  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  selling  one  of  his 
daughters,  perhaps  sooner,  as  of  reducing 
the  heritage  that  had  come  to  him  by 
turning  the  slightest  portion  of  it  into 
hard  cash. 

He  was  a  frosty  old  gentleman,  with  a 
haughty  air  which  Annesley  did  not  find 
reassuring.  Dormer  Court  seemed  to 
him  a  rather  chilly  place,  and  glancing  at 
Millicent  as  they  entered,  he  thought  she 
looked  suddenly  nervous  and  depressed. 
Those  great  fireplaces  would  have  needed 
roaring  cressets  of  wood  in  them  to  make 
the  place  human,  but  they  showed  only 
polished  brass  dogs,  evidently  quite  inno- 
cent of  use — for  some  time,  at  least. 

Annesley  noticed  these  things  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  an  apartment  as  stately  as 
the  dining-hall,  and  more  chilly.  There 
Millicent' s  sister  and  his  hostess  awaited 
them.  She  was  a  rather  unhappy-looking 
woman,  past  her  first  youth,  and  delicate- 
looking. 


His  room,  to  which  he  followed  a  man- 
servant carrying  his  portmanteau,  was 
gloomy.  The  bed  had  huge  testers  hung 
with  heavy  curtains;  the  shuttered  windows 
were  also  heavily  draped  ;  the  dark 
mahogany  furniture  was  of  the  most 
massive  build.  But  as  soon  as  the  servant 
had  left  the  room,  and  Annesley  had  an 
opportunity  to  notice  these  things,  he 
observed  a  portrait  above  the  fireplace 
which  seemed  to  dominate  the  room,  and 
which  drew  his  own  gaze  to  it  with  a 
curious  sense  of  fascination. 

The  portrait  was  that  of  a  handsome 
man,  dressed  according  to  the  period  of 
the  second  Charles.  His  skin  had  the 
peculiarly  warm  ruddy  tinge  we  associate 
with  Vandyck's  portraits,  and  out  of  this 
setting  his  eyes  looked  startlingly  blue. 
His  love-locks  straying  over  a  steel  corselet 
were  golden  brown,  and  altogether  he 
looked  a  most  gallant  cavalier.  But  the 
painting  of  the  eyes  was  the  painter's 
great  achievement.  As  Annesley  stood 
looking  at  the  picture  with  a  candle 
lighted  the  better  to  see  it,  he  could  have 
sworn  the  eyes  looked  back  at  him  like 
those  of  a  living  man.  He  turned  to  the 
dressing-table  with  a  half-uneasy  laugh 
at  his  own  delusion.  He  had  laughed 
out  unconsciously,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
thought  the  laugh  was  faintly  echoed 
within  the  room.  He  looked  around  him 
sharply.  No,  the  room  looked  harmless 
enough,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  any- 
thing but  imagination.  Yet  the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  seemed  to  gaze  towards  him, 
and  he  fancied  now  that  they  had  a 
saturnine  gleam  in  them. 

"  Nerves,  my  friend,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "This  is  a  new  development.  You  '11 
be  looking  under  the  bed  and  prodding 
the  window-curtains  for  burglars  next, 
like  any  hysterical  woman." 

But  he  could  not  shake  oft"  the  sense  of 
being  watched.  He  made  a  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  his  folly  by  looking  at  the 
portrait,  but  as  he  went  to  and  fro  he  felt 
assured  that  the  eyes  were  following  him. 

"  Confound  you,  Sir,"  he  said  at  last, 
half  jocosely,  "I  wish  you'd  keep  your 
eyes  out  of  my  back." 

He  could  have  sworn  again  that  he 
heard  the  faint,  malicious  laugh. 

"  Well,"  he  said  as  he  finished  his  toilet, 
"  if  Dormer  Court  possesses  such  a  thing 
as  a  haunted  room,  I  'm  in  it.  It  would 
make  a  nice  little  case  for  the  Psychical 
Society." 

At  dinner  the  conversation  somewhat 
flagged.  Annesley  did  his  best  valiantly 
to   keep   it   going,    but    reflected    within 
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himself  that  certainly  Dormer  Court  was 
not  cheerful.  Millicent  hail  become  very 
quiet  since  she  entered  her  home,  and  Sir 
Roland,  though  he  treated  his  guest  with 
very  punctilious  courtesy,  had  apparently 
little  to  say;  the  elder  Miss  Gray  scarcely 


fireplace  in  my  bed-room.  A  genuine 
Vandyck,  is  it  not,  Sir  Roland  ?  ** 

The  baronet  bent  his  frosty  brows  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  not  a  Vandyck,"  he  said  coldlv. 

Millicent  had  turned  quite  pale  when 
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Spoke,  and  once  when  Annesley  addressed 
her  directly,  started  violently. 

"Poor  little  Millicent !  "said  the  lover 
to  himself.  "  No  wonder  she  is  a  little 
strange  sometimes.  She  will  be  different 
in  a  happit  r  atmosphere." 

Presently,  in  the  search  for  a  subject  of 
conversation,  he  remembered  the  portrait. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  portrait  over  the 


the  picture  was  mentioned.  She  now  leant 
forward,  and  said  in  a  shocked  voice — 

"  You  have  not  put  him  in  that  room, 
father  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  old  man  sharply  - 
"  Guests  of  honour  have  slept  in  that  room 
many  a  time." 

The  girl  sank  back  in  her  seat  very  pale. 
Annesley  had  no  opportunity  later  of  asking 
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the  meaning  of  this  odd  little  scene. 
He  guessed,  indeed,  that  the  room  had 
some  ill  name,  but  was  not  perturbed. 
The  man  in  the  portrait  was  a  decent  look- 
ing fellow,  he  thought,  and  if  he  chose  to 
walk,  why,  one  might  have  worse  com- 
pany. He  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
afraid  of  a  ghost ;  indeed,  to  see  one  was 
an  experience  he  rather  coveted,  for  he 
had  had  most  other  adventures  that  can 
fall   to  a  civilised  man. 

The  evening  was  no  improvement  on  the 
dinner.  Millieent  sat  silent  and  scared- 
looking.  Her  sister  played  melancholy 
music  at  the  grand  piano,  and  Sir  Roland, 
having  detained  the  young  man  inordin- 
ately long  in  the  dining-room,,  discussing 
some  dry  aspect  of  politics  which  happened 
to  interest  him,  continued  the  discussion 
till  ten  o'clock,  at  which  hour  everyone 
was  expected  to  retire.  By  ten  o'clock 
Annesley  was  indeed  in  rather  a  bad 
temper.  He  didn't  like  his  future  father- 
in-law,  with  his  bushy  eyebrows,  his 
pursed,  opinionated  mouth,  and  his  light 
eyes,  with  their  suggestion  of  evil  temper. 

"  Once  I  carry  off  my  girl,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  'tis  precious  little  Dormer  Court 
will  see  of  us." 

He  had  nothing  but  a  handshake  of  her 
at  parting  for  the  night.  Into  that,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  infuse  as  much  loving 
reassurance  as  he  could  under  her  father's 
discouraging  glance.  When  he  went  up  to 
his  room  he  again  examined  the  portrait. 
The  life-likeness  of  the  eyes  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  reached  up  to  feel  the 
painted  canvas,  and  so  make  sure.  He 
was  reminded  of  a  story  he  had  once  read, 
in  which  someone  had  been  spied  upon  by 
living  eyes  gazing  through  the  holes 
where  the  painted  eyes  of  the  portrait  had 
been. 

"  Only  harmless  canvas ! "  he  said  to 
himself ;  "  but  the  painter  of  those  eyes, 
if  he  wasn't  Vandyck,  must  have  had  an 
uncanny  sort  of  genius  of  his  own." 

He  determined  to  look  no  more  at  the 
portrait,  but  blew  out  his  candle  and 
jumped  into  bed.  He  was  soon  sleeping 
soundly,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  the  blast  that 
howled  in  the  chimney. 

He  could  not  have  told  how  long  he 
had  slept  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  cold 
breath  on  his  forehead.  He  opened  his 
eyes  in  thick  darkness,  and  thrust  out  his 
hands  ;  they  met  only  the  air,  though  that 
struck  strangely  chill.  Then  from  the  dark 
into  which  he  gazed  a  face  shaped  itself, 
an  evil  face,  swollen,  distorted,  malignant; 
the  eyes,  with  a  red  gleam  in  them,  looked 
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furiously  into  his.  Annesley  was  a  brave 
man,  but  the  hair  of  his  head  stood  up,  and 
the  sweat  came  in  drops  on  his  forehead. 
He  pushed  both  hands  against  the  face, 
and  felt  nothing,  but  it  seemed  to  recede  a 
little  into  the  darkness.  Then,  still  watch- 
ing it,  he  felt  for  the  box  of  matches  which 
had  stood  beside  his  bed.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  he  was  able  to  see  the  face, 
because  he  felt  the  darkness  of  the  room 
to  be  intense  ;  the  light  seemed  to  come 
in  some  strange  way  from  the  apparition 
itself,  and  to  illumine  only  that. 

He  struck  a  match  sharply,  and  the 
flame  sputtered  a  little,  and  then  stood  up 
steadily.  The  face  was  gone  now.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  lit  the  candles  on 
his  dressing-table.  Then  he  peered  about 
him  into  the  dark  corners.  There  was 
nothing.  He  opened  the  great  wardrobe, 
looked  behind  curtains,  lifted  the  valance 
of  the  bed.  There  was  nothing  anywhere. 
He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  his  bed  and 
wiped  his  face. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  said  ;  "  that  was  a  nasty 
experience ! " 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  portrait.  The 
eyes  were  still  watching  him,  and  he  had 
the  delusion  that  their  expression  had 
changed.  They  looked  like  the  eyes  of 
an  enemy.  The  eyes  of  the  apparition — 
he  shuddered  recalling  them — had  the 
expression  of  a  tiger  before  he  springs. 
Annesley  felt  with  a  sick  horror  that 
another  minute  of  darkness,  and  the 
creature  would  have  grappled  with  him. 

He  was  struck  now  by  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  and  those 
tiger-eyes.  And  the  face — yes,  there  had 
been  a  shadowy  likeness.  If  the  hand- 
some face  there  on  the  wall  had  been 
battered,  bruised,  beaten  out  of  human 
likeness,  it  might  be  something  like  that 
face  in  the  dark. 

Annesley  looked  at  his  watch :  one 
o'clock.  The  room  was  very  cold,  and 
smelt  damp.  He  was  determined  not  to 
lie  down  again  in  the  canopied  bed,  where 
he  had  seemed  so  horribly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  evil  thing.  He  looked  around  for 
materials  to  make  a  fire.  There  were 
none.  A  fire  would  have  been  companion- 
able in  his  vigil.  He  looked  at  his  two 
candles.  They  were  tall  and  solid,  and 
would  last  till  daylight.  He  wished  he 
had  had  a  book  to  keep  him  company,  for 
he  was  determined  not  to  sleep  again  ; 
bnt  the  most  diligent  search  in  the  room 
brought  him  nothing,  and  he  remembered, 
with  an  impatient  exclamation,  that  he  had 
left  his  big  parcel  of  newspapers  in  the 
hall  as  he  entered. 
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He  dressed  himself  fully,  and  then  threw 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  to  get  through 
the  hours  as  best  he  could.  He  had 
deliberately  turned  the  chair  so  that  he 
should  not  see  the  portrait.  How  he 
wished  for  some  companionship  in  his 
dreary  vigil ;  if  only  he  had  Jim,  his  bull- 
dog, whom  he  had  left  forlorn  behind 
him  in  London  !  He  gazed  at  the  candles 
steadily  while  the   slow   minutes   passed. 


AN    ICK-ClH.l)   HANI)  ON    HIS  THROAT. 

When  he  thought  half  an  hour  had  gone 
he  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  only  ten 
minutes  past  one.  If  he  had  been  more 
at  home  in  the  house  he  would  have  left 
that  unpleasant  room,  and  betaken  himself 
anywhere,  out  in  the  storm  even.  Hut  he 
had  the  English  dislike  of  doing  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  when  he  con- 
templated an  escape  from  the  house  he 
imagined  a  midnight  alarm,  and  all  the 
consequent  rumpus. 

He  must  have  dozed  in  his  chair,  for 
he  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat  suddenly,  with 
that  clammy  breath  lifting  the  hair  on  his 
forehead,  and    an    ice-cold    hand   on   his 


throat.  When  he  sprang  into  wakefulness 
the  hand  slowly  relaxed  its  grasp.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  that  the 
candles  were  guttering  in  the  wind  from 
the  chimney. 

He  flung  back  the  window  shutters  and 

opened  the  windows.     He  thought  now  of 

the  room  as  of  a  grave.     The   fresh   air 

rushing  in  seemed  to  steady   him.       His 

heart  was  beating  fast,  and  he  could  not 

rid  himself  of  a  conviction   that 

those  fingers  had  meant  to  strangle 

him.      The  rest  of  the   night   and 

during  the  grey  dawn  he  walked 

up  and  down  his  room. 

The  morning  brought  relief. 
and  also  anger.  He  was  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  unravel  the  things 
that  had  happened  to  him,  but  he 
was  furious  at  the  house  and  the 
people.  That  old  devil,  as  he 
mentally  called  Sir  Roland,  must 
have  known  what  guests  that 
infernal  room  of  his  harboured, 
and  yet  had  put  him  there  to 
sleep.  And  Millicent — she  had 
let  him  sleep  there. 

His  anger  became  cold,  but 
none  the  less  steady,  at  the  thought 
of  her. 

Hut  the  bitter  things  he  could 
have  said  in  his  first  brief  anger 
froze  on  his  lips  when  they  met. 
He  was  early  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  had  packed  his  port- 
manteau for  his  departure  before 
coming  downstairs.  But  she  was 
waiting  for  him.  A  great  rush  of 
pity  flowed  into  his  heart  as  he 
saw  her.  She  looked  so  pale,  so 
forlorn,  so  utterly  hopeless  and 
wretched.  And  he  had  been 
thinking  of  her  as  sleeping  well ! 
He  went  towards  her  with  a 
half-articulate  expression  of 
tenderness. 

"  No,"  she  said, waving  him  back, 
"  not  now."    "  Come  this  way,  we  shall  be 
disturbed  here,  and  1  must  speak  to  you." 
She  led  the  way  to  a  little  room  that 
opened  off  the  hail. 

"  This  is  my  own  room,  where  no  one 
comes  unless  I  ask  them,"  she  said.  "  We 
are  safe  here.  Now  tell  me,  my  dear,  how 
did  the  night  go  ?" 

Her  voice  was  full  of  tenderness,  but  it 
was  a  tenderness  that  repelled  rather  than 
attracted.  He  felt  that  she  wanted  no 
lover-like  demonstrations,  and  that  the 
few  feet  of  space  t>etween  them  might 
have  been  as  wide  as  the  sea,  so  effectually 
diil  she  seem  to  set  him  apart. 
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"  You   know,"   he   said   awkwardly,   by      it   otherwise.     The  man  on  the  wall,  whose 
way  of  answer,  "  I  did  not  sleep  well."  evil  spirit  still  haunts  that  room,  was  an 

"You   saw  //?"    she    asked,  her    eyes      ancestor — Sir  Anthony  Gray.  He  was  a  bad 
dilating.  man,  and  after  a  wicked  life  he  died  raving 

"I   certainly  fancied  I   saw  something      mad.     Whether  the  second  portrait  of  him 
very  unpleasant."  in    his  madness   was  painted  cynically  or 

"  Don't  try  to  describe  it,"  she  said.  "Go  seriously,  none  of  us  know.  Its  existence 
hack  to  the  room. 
Lift  the  picture  over 
the  fireplace  and  look 
at  the  reverse  side. 
Then  come  back  here 
and  tell  me  if  that  is 
what  you  saw." 

He  obeyed  dumbly. 
The  portrait  was  a 
heavy  one  to  lift,  but 
his  arms  were  strong, 
and  he  swung  it 
around  on  its  cord. 
When  it  turned  into 
the  light  he  almost 
cried  out.  On  the 
back  of  the  portrait 
was  painted  the  face 
he  had  seen  in  the 
night. 

He  hurried  from 
the  room  with  a 
shudder.  He  felt  that 
he  never  wanted  to 
enter  it  again,  and 
his  repugnance  to  the 
house  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  hardly 
breathe  within  its 
four  walls.  He  re- 
turned to  where  he 
had  left  her. 

"Well? "she  said. 

"  I  don't  know 
what  devilry  is  at  the 
root  of  it,  but  the 
face  on  the  back  of 
the  portrait  is  the 
face  that  came  to  me 
in  the  night." 

For  a  minute  she 
hid  her  eyes.  Then 
she  spoke  in  a  voice 
which  pain  had  made 
apathetic. 

"  It  is  the  end  of 
our  love." 

He  would  have 
uttered  a  fierce  pro- 
test, but  she  silenced 
him  with  a  com- 
manding gesture. 

"  It  is  the  end,  and  '    • 

nothing  you  can  ever  on  the  back  ok  the  portrait  was  painted  the  face 

.say  or  do  will  make  he  had  seen  in  the  night. 

x  2 
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is  only  known  to  ourselves.  Unhappily, 
Sir  Anthony  left  us  his  madness.  Now 
and  then  it  skips  a  generation  ;  my  father 
escaped,  but  our  only  brother  is  a  danger- 
ous madman,  and  at  any  time  the  curse 
may  seize   upon    Alison    or  me.      I    was 


SHE   LEFT   HIM   STANDING   THERE,    IK'MB. 

wicked  when  I  thought  I  could  marry  you 
and  keep  this  from  you,  but  not  wicked 
enough  to  do  it  with  a  light  heart.  You 
will  some  day  be  grateful  for  the  night  of 
terror  that  saved  you  from  a  worse  thing. 
I  shall  never  marry  now,  and  I  only  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  forgive  me,  because 
I  loved  you  and  was  sorely  tempted." 

"  I  will  not  give  you  up,"  said  the  man 
with  an  oath. 

"  You  will,"  she  said  sadly.  "  You  will 
be  sad  for  a  little  while,  but  presently  you 


will  realise  what  an  escape  you  have  had, 
and  be  glad." 

"  Millicent,  Millicent, are  you  in  earnest? 

Am   I   really  to    go    away  out    of  your 

life,  and  you  out  of  mine  ? " 

There    was    despair    in    his    cry,   but 

there  was  also  acquiescence,  and 

she  caught  the  sound.    She  looked 

at    his    imploring    face    with    a 

maternal  pity. 

"  It  must  be,  my  dear,"  she 
said. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you,"  he  cried. 
"  I  shall  never  marry,  and  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  come  to  you. 
Oh,  Millicent,  Millicent,  is  there 
no  help  ?  "  » 

Hut  even  as  he  said  it  he  knew 
there  was  none.  The  reeling  shock 
of  the  thing,  coming  upon  him 
after  his  night  of  terror,  had 
scarcely  left  him  the  power  of 
thinking  clearly,  but  somewhere 
at  the  back  of  his  mind  he  was 
conscious  that  what  she  had  told 
him  was  irrevocable.  However 
his  wounded  passion  cried  out  for 
her,  he  felt  that  her  most  unhappy 
doom  had  set  her  as  far  beyond' 
man's  love  as  though  she  were- 
already  dead. 

"  Good  -  bye,"  she  said  mourn- 
fully ;  but  she  did  not  offer  to  kiss, 
him  or  to  touch  his  hand.  "  The 
carriage  will  be  round  for  you 
presently,  and  you  will  wait  here 
till  it  comes.  I  shall  explain  to 
my  father,  for  you  will  not  care  to. 
see  him." 

She   left    him    standing  there,. 
dumb,  and   glided  like  a   ghost 
from  the  room.     A  few  minutes- 
later  the  servant  brought  him  his 
coffee  on  a  tray,  with  a  message 
that  the  carriage  was  ready.     He- 
drank  the  coffee  half-consciously,   . 
thinking  to  himself  that  she  had 
not  been   so    lost   in  her   bitter 
trouble  as  to  forget  his  material 
wants.     Millicent  had  always  been  kind; 
he  remembered  that  her  kindness  was  one 
of  the  qualities  he  had  loved  in  her. 

A  minute  later  the  carriage  had  swept 
him  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Millicent 
Gray,  unseen  herself,  watched  it  depart, 
and  noticed  that  his  head  was  bowed  and 
his  shoulders  drooped.  It  was  her  last 
sight  of  him.  As  the  forest  took  him  she 
turned  away  to  accept  the  burden  of  her 
lonely  life,  and  the  terrible  possibilities- 
it  held. 


LONDON      CROSSES. 
By  GEORGE  CLINCH. 


THE   streets    of    mediaeval    London, 
about   which    so   much    has   been 
written  at  different  times,  present  a  number 
of  picturesque  features  as  varied   as   the 
points  of  view  from  which  they  are  con- 
sidered.    The  public  crosses  with  which 
they  were  enriched,  although  of  consider- 
able architectural 
importance    in 
themselves,  have 
an    even    greater 
claim  to  notice  as 
evidences  of  the 
munificence    and 
piety   of    their 
builders. 

During  the 
course  of  centu- 
ries many  events 
of  local  or  na- 
tional importance 
have  occurred 
beneath  their 
shadows,  and  thus 
they  have  become 
points  around 
which  memories 
and  associations 
■of  various  kinds 
have  centred. 

Of  the  four  or 
five  crosses  which 
•once  ornamented 
the    streets   of 
London,     all    of 
•which  have  been 
destroyed,  two  at 
least — namely, 
Charing    Cross 
and  St.  Paul's  Cross — stand  out  as  landmarks 
in  the  historical  records  of  the  metropolis. 
In  some  respects  Charing  Cross  is  the  most 
interesting  locality  in   London ;    and  the 
•space  whereon   the   ancient   cross   stood, 
.and     where     the     equestrian     statue     of 
Charles  I.  now    stands,    may  for   several 
reasons  be  described   as   classic   ground. 
The  mention  of  its  name  calls  up  many 
memories.     "  I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness 
of  Fleet  Street,"  says  Boswell  in  his  "  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,"  "  owing  to  the  quick 


CHEAPSIDE     CROSS      IN      1642 
[Front  a  contemporary  woodcut.) 


succession  of  people  which  we  perceive 
passing  through  it."  "  Why,  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  animated 
appearance ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 

In  the  times  of  Edward  I.  the  Strand 
was  the  main  thoroughfare  between  the 
City  of  London 
and  Westminster, 
and  the  funeral 
procession  of 
Queen  Eleanor 
passed  along  it  on 
its  way  to  West- 
minster Abbey. 
Atthe  broad space 
where  the  Strand 
joined  White- 
nail  and  other 
important  roads 
the  mourners 
halted,  and  upon 
that  self-same 
spot  the  bereaved 
King  erected  a 
beautiful  me- 
morial cross  in 
honour  of  his 
Queen.  The 
suggestion  that 
the  village  of 
Charing  was  so 
named  from  the 
words  chire  nine, 
in  reference  to 
this  event,  is 
highly  improba- 
ble, and  there  is 
every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  place  was  named  Charing 
at  a  date  long  antecedent. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  Eleanor 
crosses  were  designed  by  Pietro  Cavallini, 
and,  although  not  much  definite  inform- 
ation is  forthcoming  on  the  subject,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  this  one,  marking  the 
last  stage  at  which  the  Queen's  body 
rested  before  its  arrival  at  the  Abbey 
church,  was  by  far  the  most  sumptuous  of 
them  all.  The  erection  of  the  cross  was 
commenced  by  Richard  de  Crundale,  who 
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was  paid  about  five  hundred  pounds  for 
his  work,  without  reckoning  the  cost  of 
the  materials.  During  the  progress  of  the 
building,  however,  he  died,  and  another  of 
the  same  family,  named  Roger  de  Crundale, 
who  brought  the  undertaking  to  comple- 
tion, received  a  little  over  ninety  pounds 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  little  is 
known  about  the  form  of  the  cross  itself 
The  views  which  are  extant  are  not  of 
much  architectural  value.  From  the 
rough  delineation  of  it  in  Aggas's  "  Map 
of  London,"  it  appears  that  it  was  of 
octagonal  form,  in  three  stages — that  is. 


nr.  «'  n  o  •  i .  alm- 
as .1.  n.rtian  u.  >6o6  < 


CHKAPSIUK   CROSS,    1606. 


for  his  part  of  the  work.  The  materials 
employed  were  of  the  best  kinds.  In 
Henry  Peacham's  "  Dialogue  between  the 
Crosse  in  Cheap  and  Charing  Cross," 
published  in  164.1,  we  read  :  "  I  am  made 
all  of  white  marble  ;  which  is  not  perceived 
of  everyone  '•,  and  so  cemented  with  mortar 
made  of  the  purest  lime,  Callis  sand,  whites 
of  eggs,  and  the  strongest  molt,  that  I 
defie  all  hatchets  and  hammers  whatso- 
ever." 


was  mounted  on  a  platform  or  \ 
steps ;  and  that  its  sides  were       a 
with   niches  intended  for  the  recei 
statues.      There   were,   as  we  1<       1 
Pennant's  description,  in  an  up     r 
eight  figures.     These  were  in  1 
ami    were    modelled     by    Ales 
Imaginator. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  se' 
century  Charing  Cross  had  bee 
much  dilapidated,  and  in  May  1 
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decided  by  the  Long  Parliament  that  it, 
along  with  other  public  crosses,  should 
be  removed.  This  decision  was  carried 
into  effect  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  1647.  Some  of  the  stones  were 
used  for  pavements  at  Whitehall,  and  bits 
of  the  choicer  marbles  were  shaped  as 
knife-hafts  by  the  curious. 

From  Evelyn's  "  Diary"  we  learn  that 
the  space  was  afterwards  railed  in,  and 
that  in  1 660  several  of  the  regicides  were 
there  executed.  Curll,  the  bookseller,  was 
compelled  to  stand  here  in  the  pillory ; 
and  Japhet  Crook,  a  notorious  scoundrel, 
was  simi'arly  punished. 

The  statue  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback, 
cast  by  Hubert  Le  Soeur,  which  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  cross,  has  a 
curious  history.  It  was  cast  at  Covent 
Garden  '»:  1633;  hut,  owing  to  the  civil 
strife  a.,  the  time,  instead  of  being  erected 
in  a  public  place,  the  Parliament  sold  it  to 
a  brazier,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  destroy  it.  The  man  appears  to 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  casting.  He  hid  the  statue  under- 
ground, and  produced  some  fragments  of 
old  brass  as  evidence  that  he  had  faith- 
fully carried  out  his  instructions.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  statue  was  brought 
to  light  again  and  placed  at  Charing 
Cross,  in  1674,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown. 

Cheapside  Cross,  another  of  the  Eleanor 
Crosses,    was  situated,  as  its  name  indi- 


kinu's  cross,  1830. 

cates,  in  Cheapside,  or  West  Cheap,  as 
this  street  was  formerly  designated,  at  a 
point  near  its  junction  with  Wood  Street. 


THE  SITE  OF   OLD  CHARING  CROSS. 
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Next  to  Charing  Cross  this  monument, 
the  work  of  Alexander  of  Abingdon,  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  series  erected 
by  Edward  I.  It  originally  bore  a  statue 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  closely  resembled 
the  cross  at  Northampton.     When,  after 


of  notable  persons,  the  cross  was  newly 
decorated.  Cheapside  Cross  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  source  of  irritation  among 
the  Puritans.  Its  images  were  by  turns  stolen 
and  replaced,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  its  proposed  removal  gave  rise  to 
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the  lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  the  structure  became  decayed,  it 
was  rebuilt,  in  1441,  by  John  Hatherley, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  expense  of 
several  of  the  citizens.  Prom  the  accounts 
of  Pennant  and  others  we  learn  that  this 
cross  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Edward  the  Confessor,  etc., 
and  with  a  representation  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Cpon  the  occasion  of  great 
popular  festivities,  such  as  the  public  entry 


the  publication  of  a  good  many  pamphlets 
written  for  and  against  that  project.  At 
length,  on  May  2,  1643,  it  was  demolished 
amid  a  scene  of  great  confusion.  While 
the  destruction  was  going  on  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  the  workmen  were  pro- 
tected from  the  infuriated  spectators  by  an 
armed  force. 

Sir  Robert   Harlow,  who  superi 
the   removal   of  the  cross,  next 
and  demolished   the   crucifix   in    \ 
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Hospital,    breaking    it,    as    one    writer 
describes,  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

St.  Paul's  Cross  was  of  essentially 
different  design  and  purpose  from  those  of 
Charing  and  West  Cheap.  It  was  a  pulpit- 
cross,  formed  of  wood,  mounted  on  stone 
steps,  with  a  lead-covered  canopy  to  pro- 
tect the  preacher  from  the  weather.  Here, 
every  Sunday  morning,  the  most  eminent 
divines  were  appointed  to  preach,  and 
their  congregations  for  the  most  part  were 
seated  in  the  open  air.  Covered  galleries 
were,  however,  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
King  and  his  train,  and  also  probably  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the 
chief  citizens. 

There  was  a  pulpit-cross  at  St.  Paul's  as 
early  as  1241,  and  probably  earlier.  In 
1382  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  shock, 
having  already  be- 
come much  dilapi- 
dated by  exposure. 
Bishop  Kempe  re- 
built the  cross,  ac- 
cording to  the 
accounts  of  Stow, 
who  writes  as  an  eye- 
witness, and  other 
chroniclers.  Its 
form,  as  represented 
by  existing  engrav- 
ings, was  octagonal. 
The  entrance  was  at 
the  back,  and  the 
space  within  was 
sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the 
preacher    and    three 

attendants.     The  pulpit  was  covered  by  a 
domed  roof,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

St.  Paul's  Cross  was  not  the  only  pulpit- 
cross  in  London,  such  structures  being 
spoken  of  as  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
adjunct  to  churches.  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spital, 
without  Bishopsgate,  both  had  such 
structures.  The  cross  near  St.  Paul's  was 
not  merely  used  for  preaching  purposes, 
however.  One  of  the  earliest  refer- 
ences to  it  relates  that  in  1259  Henry  III. 
commanded  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
to  oblige  the  City  youth  over  twelve  years 
old  there  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  the  period  of 
its  destruction  it  was  frequently  the  scene 
of  important  political  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical functions.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  «"  "ursed,  at  this  cross,  all 

tl  d  in  the  Church  of 


St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  for  a  hoard  of 
gold.  Interdicts  and  Papal  bulls  were 
here  issued  to  the  assembled  populace. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  here  was  the  appearance  of  Jane 
Shore  who  from  the  Bishop's  palace  was 
brought  hither  clothed  in  a  white  sheet, 
and  holding  a  taper  in  her  hand.  "  In 
her  penance  she  went,"  says  Holinshed, 
"in  countenance  and  pase  demure,  so 
womanlie,  that,  albeit  she  were  out  of  all 
araie,  save  hir  kirtle  onlie,  yet  went 
she  so  faire  and  lovelie,  namlie,  while  the 
woondering  of  the  people  cast  a  comhe 
rud  in  hir  cheeks  (of  whiche  she  before 
had  most  misse),  that  hir  great  shame  won 
hir  much  praise.  .  .  .  And  manie  good 
folkes  that  hated  hir  living  (and  glad  were 
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to  see  sin  corrected),  yet  pitied  they  more 
hir  penance  than  rejoised  therein,  when 
they  considered  that  the  Protector  pro- 
cured it  more  of  a  corrupt  intent  than  anie 
virtuous  affection."  This  was  the  platform, 
too,  from  which  royal  marriages  were 
notified  to  the  people,  and  from  which 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  direction  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  last  sermon  preached  here  was  that 
by  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  on  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday,  1620,  when  James  I.  came 
in  great  state  on  horseback  as  an  auditor. 
Organs,  cornets,  and  sackbuts  were  em- 
ployed in  the  musical  portions  of  the 
service,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
was  in  furtherance  of  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral  hard  by.  This  interesting  relic 
of  bygone  London  was  destroyed  by  Lord 
Mayor  Pennington,  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1643,  and  for 
upwards   of   two    centuries    its   very  site 
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was  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  discover}' 
was  made  in  1879,  however,  which 
has  set  this  matter  at  rest.  In  that 
year  the  Cathedral  Surveyor  identified 
remains  of  the  octagonal  base  of  the 
structure  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
choir  of  the  present  cathedral.  The 
foundation  outlines  can  still  be  traced, 
and,  as  the  place  is  laid  out  as  a  public- 
garden,  access  is  free  to  visitors  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  a  spot  which  may  l>e 
fairly  considered  one  of  the  most  historical 
sites  in  the  City  of  London,  as  it  was  the 
arena  of  some  of  the  most  notable  struggles 
in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  our 
ancestors. 

Judging  from  the  various  traces  in 
place-names,  as  well  as  the  direct  evidence 
on  the  subject  furnished  by  historical 
records,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
London  and  its  immediate  environs  had 
several  roadside  crosses  in  former  times. 
Those  constructed  of  wood  probably  soon 
fell  into  a  state  of  decay  ;  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  lasted  until  the  time 
when  Puritanical  ideas  were  in  the 
ascendancy,  were  probably  removed  and 
destroyed  to  accommodate  the  scruples 
of  those  who  saw  in  the  mark  of  the  cross, 
even  in  books  and  the  primers  of  children, 
an  idolatrous  and  superstitious  sign. 


The  last  of  the  buildings  known  as 
public  crosses  erected  in  London  was  that 
which  once  stood  at  Battle  Bridge.  It 
had,  indeed,  little  if  any  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  London  crosses  at 
all,  being  a  national  monument  rather  than 
a  Christian  emblem.  King's  Cross,  as  the 
structure  was  called,  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  the  year  1830  in  honour  of 
William  IV.  and  the  preceding  kings  of  the 
royal  house  of  Brunswick.  A  colossal 
figure,  supposed  to  represent  George  IV., 
was  placed  upon  an  ornamental  Grecian 
pedestal  at  the  top  of  the  structure,  and  the 
effigies  of  the  four  patron  saints  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  occupied 
its  four  corners  at  a  lower  level.  The 
scheme  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
been  very  generally  supported  by  the  public. 
The  "cross"  was  found  to  be  in  the  way 
of  the  increasing  traffic,  and  in  1 845  it  was 
pulled  down  in  connection  with  some 
public  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  mixed  and  unsuitable  character  of 
the  styles  adopted  in  the  building  were 
the  common  subject  of  many  uncom- 
plimentary remarks,  and  the  public  recep- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme  was  calculated 
to  bring  but  small  praise  to  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  who  was  responsible  for 
the  design. 


.N. 


Scene  :  A  sitting-room  on  a  fourth  floor  flat 
in  Kensington.  Books,  flowers,  auto- 
types, copper  jars,  honeysuckle  cretonne, 
a  Persian  carpet,  comfortable  chairs. 


Flora  Hathaway.  I  can't  see  it.  Give 
up  the  man  you  care  for  because  you  think 
a  married  woman  can't  write  as  much  for 
the  magazines  as  a  single  one  !  I  should 
let  the  magazines  go  to 

Stella  Blois.  You  always  caricature 
one's  views,  Flora.  I  have  not  said  I  care 
for  Jack. 

Flora.  Said  !  Hath  not  a  friend  eyes  ? 
You  needn't  get  so  red.  If  Captain 
Daresham  worshipped  the  ground  /  trod 
on 

Stella.  It's  different  for  you,  Flora. 
You  're  a  darling,  but  you  do  nothing  but 
dress  and  flirt  and  play  the  banjo.  Now, 
you  ought  to  marry. 

Flora.  If  you  throw  over  Captain 
Daresham  I  shall  consider  him  fair  game. 

I  have  a  new  toque,  with  blue  poppies 

Aha  !  You  don't  like  the  idea.  Thought 
you  wouldn't. 

Stella.  I  have  drudged  and  slaved  and 
*,T>.     I  have  worked   early  and  late. 


t  my 
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Flora.  Sell  yourself  to  the  devil, 
like  a  mediaeval  bridge-builder.  Well,  if 
you  think  it 's  worth  it.  Seems  to  me  utter 
nonsense,  you  know.  If  you  marry  Jack  you 
get  something  out  of  life — affection  and 
all  that — I  can't  talk,  but  I  'd  like  to  have 
someone  round  as  I  get  older  who  thinks 
I  'm  the  only  woman  in  the  world.  Must 
be  kind  of  soothing  when  you  begin  to 
see  wrinkles  and  grey  hair.  Put  your  ink- 
pot in  your  trunk,  and  write  your  rubbish 
on  your  honeymoon. 

Stella.  You  don't  understand,  sweet- 
heart. You  never  understand.  I  want 
to  write  a  great  novel — an  "  Esmond," 
perhaps.  I  want  to  spend  five  years 
over  it — build  it  word  by  word, 
by  step ;  die,  for  all  I  care,  when 
finished. 

Flora.  Oh,  you  goose  !  In  five 
you  won't  be  as  pretty  as  you  are 
Good-bye. 

Stella.  Jack  is  coming  this  afternoon 
to  wish  me  many  happy  returns.  I  must 
be  ready  with  my  answer.  It  is  not  right 
to  keep  him  on  tenterhooks  so  long.  I 
wish  something  would  happen  to  drive  me 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  wish  there  were 
sky  signs  to  tell  us  what  to  do.     Suppose 
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I  could  see  it  written  in  great  letters  across 
the  sky  :  "  Stella  Blois,  give  up  marriage 
and  go  on  with  your  work."  Of  course,  it 
would  only  he  visible  to  me. 

Flora.  Yes  ;  and  directly  you  did  see 
it  you  M  want  to  give  up  work  and  go  on 
with  marriage.     Ta-ta  ! 

Stella.  Are  you  going  ?     Stay  to  tea. 

Flora.  Is  it  likely  ? 

(She  goes.  Stella  sees  her  to  the  door, 
and  then  returns  to  the  sitting-room. 
She  stands  still  and  looks  round. ) 

STELLA.   How  pretty  this   room  is!     I 


you  fill  it  with  roses.    Thank  you  so  much 
for  them. 

(Mary  brings  in  tea.     The  china  is  old 

and    delicate,    the    silver   very    bright. 

CAPTAIN   Darksham   sits  dmvn    near 

the  tea-table  and  watches  STELLA  make 

the  tea.     Mary  goes.) 

Captain  D.  What  pretty  hands  you 
have,  Stella! 

Stella  (absently).  Have  I  ?  Let  me 
see.  You  do  take  sugar  ? — one  of  your 
old-fashioned  ways. 

Captain  D.  What  are  the  others  ? 
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can  do  just  as  I  like  here — lead  the  life 
that  pleases  me — see  the  friends  I  choose — 
spend  my  time  and  money  as  I  will.  Why 
should  I  desire  any  change  ?  Do  1  desire 
any  t     I  wish  I  knew  ! 

\Sht  sits  dmvn  and  takes  u/>  a  l*x>k,  but 
dins  nut  <>/>i/i  it.  A  little  latir,  a  maid- 
strvant  n/>ins  the  door  and  shines  in  a 
tall,  brihid-shouldi  red  young  man,  whom 
she  announces  iff  CAPTAIN  Daresham.) 

Stella.  Tea,  Man-.  How  d've  do, 
Jack  t 

C.viTAIN  I).  Many  happy  returns,  Stella! 
How  jolly  this  room  always  looks  ! 

Stella.   It  may  well   look  jolly  when 


Stella.  Oh,  everything!  Not  your 
ways,  perhaps,  hut  your  ideas. 

Captain  I).  Don't  let's  quarrel  on  your 
birthday.  We  always  quarrel  when  we 
talk  about  my  itleas. 

Stella.  You  must  keep  them  out  of 
sight,  then. 

Captain  I).  So  I  will — "  all  but  one  "as 
Hamlet  says. 

Stella.  1  lave  you  ever  read  "  Hamlet"  ? 

Captain   I).   Oh!   if  you're  going  to 

rag Look  here,  Stella — stick  to  the 

point.  You  promised  me  an  answer  to- 
day. 

Stella  (sighing*.  Ye-es. 

C  a  i*i  a  in  I) .  1  s  t  hat  the  answer  ? 
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Stella.  No,  certainly  not.  Don't  jump 
at  one  like  that,  Jack.  I  nearly  upset  my 
tea.  Sit  down  and  keep  cool,  and  let  us 
talk  sensibly. 

Captain  D.  I  'd  rather  talk  foolishly. 
Sometimes  I  wish  you  were  a  bit  more  of 
a  fool. 

Stella.  If  you  wish  me  any  different 
from  what  I  am,  we  will  give  it  up — 
because  we  should  only  make  each  other 
miserable. 

Captain  D.  I  '11  risk  it,  if  only  you  will. 

Stella.  Yes,  I  know  you  're  rash  and 
easily  carried  away.  Men  are,  poor  things. 
I  must  look  ahead  for  both  of  us.  Now, 
for  instance,  if  you  have  an  idea  that  when 
once  we  are  married  you  can  mould  me 

Captain  D.  Good  heavens,  Stella !  you 
talk  as  if  you  were  a  blanc-  mange.  I  want 
you  just  as  you  are — have  done  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Stella.  You  said  you  wished  me  more 
of  a  fool.  What  can  that  mean  if  not 
that  you  want  to  shape  me  in  your  own — 
your  own 

Captain  D.  In  my  own  image.  Thank 
you,  Stella.  I  asked  for  a  plain  answer, 
and  I  suppose  I've  got  it. 

Stella.  Why  can't  you  keep  your 
temper,  as  I  do  ? 

Captain  D.  Because  you  might  have 
let  me  down  more  easily. 

Stella.  I  don't  call  it  nice  to  say  you  '11 
go  back  to  India  to-morrow  unless  I  marry 
you.  Highwayman  manners !  Why  can't 
we  go  on  as  we  are  ? 

Captain  D.  Because  we  can't.  At  least, 
I  can't.  I  want  a  straight  answer.  I  've 
waited  a  long  time  for  one. 

Stella.  Very  well — No. 

Captain  D.  {getting  up).  Do  you  mean 
that? 

Stella.  When  you  look  like  that,  I  do. 

Captain  D.  Good-bye,  then. 

Stella.  Are  you  going  ?    Good-bye. 

(She  a7'erts  her  head  and  lets  him  go  with- 
out shaking  hands.  The  bang  of  a  door 
is  heard.  She  makes  a  little  rush  forward, 
and  then  stops  short.) 

Stella.  Gone !  And  now  I  can  begin 
the  novel.  {She  sits  down  and  stares  at  a 
bowl  of  roses.)  It  will  have  to  be  a  very 
great  novel  to  make  it  worth  while.  I 
wonder  when  he  will  start  for  India  ? 
Surely  he  will  come  and  sec  me  again  first. 
If  he  didn't — I  should  have  the  novel — 
which  is  not  begun. 

Mary  comes  in   and  removes  the  tea-things. 
Then  she  returns. 

Mary.  If  you  p 
for  half-an-hour  ? 


Stella.  Certainly. 

(She  sits  down  at  her  writing-table  and 
lakes  a  note-book  from  a  drawer.  Presently 
the  outside  door  bangs  again.) 

Stella.  It  is  much  better  so.  Marriage 
would  be  very  distracting.  I  believe  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ordering  three  meals 
a  day  for  a  man  is  quite  incalculable.  But 
I  shall  miss  Jack.  India  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  the  climate  never  suited  him.  How 
provoking  men  are  !  They  always  want  to 
marry  everyone  directly.  As  if  marriage 
were  the  only  relationship  worth  having ! 
Well,  I  can  see  my  life  a  long  way  ahead 
now.  I  shall  live  here  ten  months  out  of 
the  year  and  grind  away  at  my  writing ;  the 
other  two  months  I  shall  spend  in  a  Swiss 
hotel.  I  shall  get  a  little  older  every  year, 
and,  as  that  minx  Flora  says,  a  little  uglier. 
Flora  will  marry,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  one  who  cares  a  rap  for  me.  Some  day 
Jack  will  come  back  with  a  liver  and  a 
family.  {The  bell  rings.)  Jack  come  back 
already !     Oh ! 

{She  rushes  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 
A  Seedy  -  looking  Spectacled 
Foreigner,  in  a  dilapidated  coat, 
makes  his  way  in  before  she  has  recovered 
from  her  surprise.  He  bows  obsequiously 
and  presents  a  visiting-card  on  which 
she  sees  a  German  name,  and,  scrawled 
in  pencil,  the  names  of  a  distinguished 
English  professor  and  of  her  own  last 
book.  She  leads  the  way  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  but  reflects  that  she  is  alone 
on  the  flat,  and  leaves  both  doors  ajar.) 

Stella.  Please  sit  down.  {To  herself.) 
He'll  dislocate  his  neck  if  he  goes  on 
bowing.  Who  can  he  be  ?  Too  shabby 
for  a  German  professor.  He  can't  be  a 
thief — with  spectacles  and  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm.  {Aloud.)  You  come 
from  Berlin,  you  say,  and  you  know  Pro- 
fessor Camberwell,  and  you  wish  to  see 
me  about  my  book,  "  The  Life  of  Dorothea 
Eutin."     Do  you  Avant  to  translate  it  ? 

Seedy-looking  F.  Oh  !  Madam — 
your  very  learned  book — and  I  have 
corresponded  with  Professor  Camberwell — 
and  my  father  he  has  corresponded  with 
Dorothea  Eutin — yes,  Madam.  {Sighs 
deeply,  gets  up  and  bmrs,  sits  down  again.) 

Stella  {to  herself).  I  wish  he'd  speak 
out.  I  believe  he  has  come  to  beg ;  but 
I  can't  offer  a  man  money  till  he  asks  for 
it.  {Aloud.)  Are  you  engaged  in  literary 
work  ? 

Seedy-looking  F.  Oh,  Madam — yes — 
a  reader — a  reader  of  the  drama  and 
poetry — and  I  have  had  a  railway  accident, 
and  was  seven  months  in  the  hospital — 
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seven  months,  Madam — and  it  has  affected 
my  head  and  my  memory.  But  your  book, 
.Madam,  "  Dorothea  Kutin  " — yes.  {Sighs.) 

Stella.  I  'm  sure  I  *m  very  sorry  for 
you.  I  suppose  you  want  to  find  work,  or 
perhaps  a  little  help  ? 

SKKDV  -  LOOKINfi  F.  Work,  Madam  ? 
That  is  not  to  be  found.  I  go  to  the 
editors  and  publishers.  They  arc  out — 
always  out.  I  go  to  your  great  poet — I 
have  written  poetry  myself — he  has  a 
visitor — always  a  visitor.  1  go  to  the 
German  Consul:  he  gives  me  five  shill- 
ings— five  shillings.  Madam,  to  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country — who  has  himself 
to  support  and  two  sons! 

Stki.la.  It's  not  much, certainly.  (Toher- 

silf.     I  wish  Mary  would  come  back.    He's 

mail,  I  'm   sure,  and   he  \s  getting  excited. 

Aloud.'*   I  suppose  you  earn  your  living  in 

some  way  ? 

Skkdv  -  LOOKING  F.  Lessons,  Madam  ; 
sixpence  an  hour  and  never  enough.  I 
make  five  shillings  a  week.  How  can  a 
man  of  letters,  a  ginllcman,  support  him- 
self and  two  sons  on  five  shillings  a  week  ? 

Sikli.a  ■/"  herself "-.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
quite  truthful.  Looks  at  his  rani,  ivhieh  is 
still  in  /ur  ha  nils.'     Professor  Camberwell ! 

Why! {Aloud.    Did  you  say  Professor 

Camberwell  gave  you  an  introduction  to 
me  ? 

Skkdv  -  Looking  F.  Oh  !  Madam.  Pro- 
fessor Camberwell !  1  have  corresponded 
with  him — yes — and  my  accident — 1  cannot 
remember 

Stki.la  indignantly'-.  lie  died  a  vear 
ago ! 

Skkdy-i.ooking  F.  Died!  I  had  not 
heard  it.  What  a  pity!  Then  1  cannot  go 
and  see  him.  Ah  !  he  said  he  would  help 
me  to  return  to  Hamburg.  The  fare  is 
two  pounds  ten,  Madam. 

Stki.la.  I  thought  you  said  you  came 
from  Berlin ! 

Skkdy  -  looking  F.  From  Hamburg, 
Madam.     The  fare  is  two  pounds  ten. 

Stki.la.  I  can't  give  you  as  much  as 
that.     If  five  shillings  is  of  any  use 

Skkdv  -  looking  F.  Five  shillings. 
Madam  ! — to  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country — to  a  colleague — a  man  of  letters, 
who  has  lost  his  memory.! 

Stki.la  \to  hersilf'.  I  don't  like  it.  He 
has  a  bad  face.  I  wonder  if  1  could  floor 
him.  He  's  a  little  man,  but  I  've  no  more 
muscle  than  a  mouse.  I  wish  Jack  would 
come  back  and  turn  him  out.  I  've  no 
money  in  my  pocket.  I  must  get  some 
out  of  the  writing-table  drawer.  I  hate 
having  to  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.     Suppose   he  came  after   me   and 


knocked  me  down.  But  I  should  hear  him 
move.    Anyhow,  I  must  do  it  to  get  rid  of 

him. 

{She  gets  up  and  walks  hurriedly  to  the 
writing-table.  The  moment  her  back  is 
turned,  her  visitor  rises  softly  and  steals 
to  a  table  covered  with  silver  knick- 
knacks.  He  puts  two  or  three  in  his 
pocket.  Stki.la  sees  this  in  a  small 
mirmr.) 

Stki.la  to  furstlf;.  A  common  thief. 
1  knew  it.  What  shall  I  do?  (let  past 
him  and  lock  him  in  ?  The  key  is  on  this 
side  of  the  door.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
give  him  the  five  shillings  and  let  him  go 
quietly — if  he  will,  the  little  wretch! 
What  is  he  doing  now — creeping  to  the 
fireplace?  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  turned  round 
before — he  has  picket!  up  the  poker — he 
means  to  knock  me  down  and  steal  every- 
thing. What  shall  I  do?  How  my  knees 
tremble  and  my  hands — itliot ! — and  there  *s 
nothing  but  a  paper-knife.  In  future  I  '11 
always  have  a  dagger  or  a  pistol  handy. 
He's  coming — I  '11  frighten  him. 

{.She  turns  so  suddenly  that  she  does 
frightin  him  for  a  moment.  He  starts 
back,  she  rushes  forward,  seizes  his  arm, 
and  trits  to  wrench  the  poker  from  him. 
Just  as  she  feels  that  the  struggle  is  use- 
It  ss,  she  hears  a  step  outside.  The  bell 
rings.) 

Stki.la  {loudly).  Jack !  come  here  I 
Quick! 

Captain   D.   (strides  fonvatd).    Stella  I 

What    the    devil! Here,    you    little 

beggar 

{He  flings  the  man  aside,  but  keeps  a  tight 

hold  of  him.) 

Stki.la.  He  has  stolen  my  silver  things 
and  he  was  just  going  to  murder  me  with 
that  poker.  Let  him  go.  Jack !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  him  go — out  of  my 
sight ! 

Captain  D.  I  ought  to  give  him  in 
charge.  However — here,  where  are  the 
things  you  've  stolen  ?  Is  that  all,  Stella  ? 
Then,  get  out ! 

Stki.la  .when  Captain  Daresham 
returns^.  ( )h  !  Jack,  did  you  hurt  him  ? 

Captain  I).  I  hope  so. 

Stki.la.  I  must  buy  a  pistol  and  a 
dagger  and  keep  them  within  reach. 

{A  long  silence.) 

Stki.la.  Why  did  you  come  back,  lack? 
Captain  D.  Why  did  you  let  that  black- 
guard in  ? 

Stella.  I  thought  it  was  you.    I  flew  to 

the  door,  and 
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Captain  D.  Oh  !  you  thought  it  was  me 
and  yon  flew  to  the  door !  Then  you  wanted 
me  to  come  back  ? 

Stella.  I  'm  always  glad  to  see  you. 

Captain  D.igrav ely).  Look  here,  Stella. 
You  mustn't  play  with  me  any  longer ; 
it 's  not  good  enough  for  either  of  us  ; 
either  I  go,  altogether,  or  I  stay,  and  we 
get  married  at  once.     Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Stella  {smiling  and  pulling  her  hand  in 
his),  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  at 


once,"  Jack  ;  but  if  you  object  to  machine- 
stitching,  as.  I  do,  your  hand-sewn  things 

take ■      You   never    let    me    finish    a 

sentence ! 

(Mary  it  heard  letting  herself  in  at  the 
outside  door,  and  speaking  to  someone  else  there. 
A  moment  later  Flora  Hathaway  walks 
in  without  announcement.  She  perceives  that 
she  should  not  have  done  so.) 

Flora.  I  forgot  my Oh! 


FLORA   WALKS   IN  WITHOUT  ANNOUNCEMENT.      SHE   PERCEIVES 
THAT   SHE  SHOULD   NOT  HAVE  DONE   SO. 
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By   PERCY    ANDREW. 
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HAVE  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Sir   John  Templeton,  in   spite 

his  retirement  from  active  service,  still 
continued  to  take  a  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  diplomatic 
world,  and  would  frequently,  when  occasion 
offered,  bring  the  power  of  his  keen  and 
wonderfully  well  -  trained  mind  to  bear 
upon  actual  problems  exercising  the  atten- 
tion of  our  present-day  diplomatists. 

There  is  nothing  he  enjoyed  like  taking 
up  a  task  that  others  had  laid  down, 
baffled  by  its  intricacy  or  its  abstrusencss. 
He  was  quick,  sometimes  perhaps  too 
quick,  in  forming  an  opinion  or  a  theory, 
but  in  testing  its  accuracy  when  he  had 
once  formed  it  he  was  unwearying ;  nor 
was  it  often  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  to  any  appreciable  extent  the 
original  view  from  which  he  had  started. 

The  knowledge  of  this  remarkable 
detective  instinct,  as  I  must  call  it,  which 
enabled  him  to  arrive  at  conclusions  where 
others  floundered  helplessly  in  a  sea  of 
apparently  contradictory  facts,  sometimes 
caused  those  who  frequented  his  society 
and  listened  to  his  witty  and  whimsical 
talk — and  their  number  was  very  consider- 
able— to  attach  a  far  greater  weight  to  his 
casual  utterances  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
than  he  himself  bargained  for.  One  inci- 
dent of  this  kind,  of  which  I  myself  was  a 
witness,  and  which  led  to  a  somewhat 
remarkable  sequel,  is  worthy  of  record. 

It  took  place  at  one  of  those  delightful 
convivial  gatherings,  en  petit  comite,  in 
Sir  John's  old  bachelor  quarters  in  Vienna, 
of  which  those  who  participated  in  them 
still  talk  with  pride  and  pleasure — with 
pride,  because  to  be  bidden  to  one  of  Sir 
John's  suppers  was  a  distinction  coveted 
by  everyone  who  aspired  to  take  rank 
among  the  intellectual  llite  of  Vienna 
society.  The  number  of  Sir  John's  guests 
never  exceeded  twelve  at  a  time,  and  you 
met  there  men  of  pretty  well  every  rank 
and  calling.  The  conversation  was  always 
perfectly  free  and  unconstrained,  and 
opinions  on  all  subjects  were  exchanged 
without  the  slightest  reserve. 
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On  the  occasion  to  which  I  am  specially 
referring  there  were  present  at  Sir  John's 
round  table  Lord  Hurlingham,  at  that 
time  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  who  was  passing  through 
Vienna  on  a  short  leave  of  absence ;  a 
French  politician,  whose  name  was  destined 
shortly  afterwards  to  be  on  everybody's 
lips,  and  who  for  some  while  was  credited 
with  the  intention  of  enriching  France 
with  a  new  dynasty  ;  a  German  ex-Cabinet 
minister ;  an  Archduke  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Austria ;  a  famous  university 
professor ;  a  Jewish  merchant  prince  and 
philanthropist  ;  a  Hungarian  magnate, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  England, 
where  he  for  many  years  represented  his 
sovereign  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  ;  and 
three  or  four  others,  besides  myself,  whose 
names  have  slipped  my  memory. 

The  event  which  was  at  that  time  on 
everybody's  lips  was  the  sudden  coldness 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  his  once  fervent 
admirer.  All  the  world  knows  the  inci- 
dent which  led  to  this  estrangement. 
Certain  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Prince  to  a  foreign  lady 
correspondent,  in  which  his  Majesty  the 
Russian  Czar  was  spoken  of  in  contempt- 
uous terms,  had  been  played  into  the 
Emperor's  hands  by  the  Panslavist  party, 
who  saw  in  their  sovereign's  personal 
regard  for  the  great  German  statesman  a 
dangerous  menace  to  the  anti-German 
policy  it  was  their  object  to  foster  in 
Russia. 

The  Czar's  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  not  even  the  veneration  he  enter- 
tained for  his  great-uncle  the  Emperor 
William  could  induce  him  to  set  foot  again 
in  the  dominions  administrated  by  the 
man  who  had  requited  his  esteem  with  so 
intolerable  an  affront. 

The  letters  were  regarded  by  everyone 
outside  Russia  as  forgeries,  no  one  believ- 
ing for  a  moment  that  a  man  of  Bismarck's 
experience  and  keen  intelligence  would 
ever  have  jeopardised    a  friendship   the 
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continuance  of  which  was  of  such  incalcul- 
able value  to  Germany  by  indiscreet 
utterances  of  the  character  imputed  to  him. 
The  question  was,  who  had  fabricated 
them  ?  and  on  this  point  there  existed 
opinions  of  the  most  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory nature. 

The  matter  was  the  burden  of  the  con- 
versation that  memorable  evening  at  Sir 
John's,  and  its  political  bearings  and 
possible  consequences  were  discussed  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  were  the  various 
theories  concerning  the  supposed  author- 
ship of  the  famous  letters.  I  noticed  that, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom.  Sir  John 
himself  took  no  part  in  these  discussions, 
but  sat  listening  to  the  animated  arguments 
passing  between  his  guests. 

Suddenly  the  Archduke  turned  to  him, 
and  rallied  him  on  what  he  called  his 
Sphinx-like  attitude. 

"You  say  nothing,  Sir  John?"  he 
asked.  "  Have  you  formed  no  opinion,  or 
are  you  reserving  its  expression  as  a  bonne 
boucht  for  us  after  all  others  have  been 
exhausted  ?  " 

"My  opinion  on  what,  Sir?"  Sir  John 
inquired. 

"  On  the  origin  of  these  forged  letters," 
the  Archduke  said.  "  They  have  given 
rise  to  more  ingenious  theories.  1  fancy, 
than  any  other  incident  that  has  come 
within  my  experience." 

"  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  contribute  to 
their  increase,"  Sir  John  answered 
evasively. 

"  Hut  you  have  surely  some  conjecture 
to  offer  us  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
forgeries  ?  "  the  Archduke  persisted. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they 
are  forgeries,  Sir,"  old  Sir  John  retorted. 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  gradually 
ceased  conversing  during  this  little  passage 
between  their  host  anil  his  imperial  guest, 
and  these  last  words,  which  fell  amid  a 
total  silence,  caused  a  general  movement 
of  surprise. 

Sir  John  Templeton  was  known  to  be 
one  of  those  few  non-Germans  favoured 
by  the  warm  friendship  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  a  fact  which  rendered  the 
view  he  had  just  expressed  the  more  extra- 
ordinary. Implying,  as  it  apparently  did, 
that  the  scathing  references  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  Russian  Sovereign,  which 
had  given  so  much  umbrage  to  that  auto- 
cratic potentate,  hail  actually  been  penned 
by  the  hand  of  the  Chancellor  himself,  it 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  profound 
admiration  the  speaker  was  supposed  to 
entertain  for  the  great  statesman. 

The    first    to    speak  was   the    French 


politician,  who  until  that  moment  had 
taken  little  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

"  The  Prince,  I  believe,"  the  Frenchman 
said,  "  has  in  public  more  than  once 
emphatically  denied  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters.     Am  I  not  right,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  the  latter  replied.  "But 
that  denial  merely  proves  that  his  High- 
ness himself  believes  he  has  to  deal  with 
ordinary  forgeries." 

"  But  surely,"  the  Archduke  interposed, 
"  a  document  can  only  be  one  of  two 
things :  a  genuine  original  or  a  forgery." 

"  There  I  join  issue  with  your  Imperial 
Highness,"  Sir  John  replied.  "  It  may  be 
neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  circumstance  that  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  on  all  hands  in  this 
very  case,  the  letters  in  question  admittedly 
belong  to  a  middle  category.  The  Czar, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  has  never  seen  the 
original  letters.  The  documents  placed 
in  his  hands  purport  to  be  nothing  more 
than  facsimiles  of  the  original  writing  of 
the  German  Chancellor." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Lord  Hurlingham; 
"they  are  lithographed  copies." 

"  Now,"  Sir  John  continued,  "this  is  to 
my  mind  a  very  significant  fact,  and  one 
that  should  have  some  weight  with  the 
Czar  himself.  If  the  original  letters  were 
mere  counterfeits,  for  what  possible  object 
should  the  persons  who  counterfeited  them 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  reproducing 
them  again  in  facsimile,  weakening  thereby 
the  effect  they  intended  them  to  produce 
upon  the  Russian  Emperor?" 

"  That  is  true  in  a  sense,"  the  French- 
man remarked  ;  "  only  the  same  argument 
would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
force  in  the  opposite  case.  Why,  if  the 
persons  in  question  were  in  possession  of 
the  original  letters,  did  they  not  place 
these  instead  of  mere  lithographed  copies 
in  the  Czar's  hands  ?" 

"Quite  so,"  Sir  John  responded;  "the 
question  is  most  pertinent.  But  let  us 
examine  the  former  one  first.  For  my 
part,  I  can  find  not  one  plausible  answer  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  conceive  at 
least  half-a-dozen  possible  answers  to  your 
question,  Monsieur." 

"  For  example  ?  "  queried  the  Archduke. 

"  For  example,"  Sir  John  said,  "the 
original  letters  may  not  have  been  available 
for  the  purpose  intended,  or  it  may  have 
been  dangerous  to  produce  them." 

"  Indeed!  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  com- 
pany— I  forget  who — "it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  plausible  conjecture  as  to 
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who  the  person  is  to  whom  the  letters 
are  alleged  to  be  addressed." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  in  what  respect  that 
increases  the  likelihood  that  the  letters  are 
genuine,"  the  Archduke  said. 

"  No,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  but  it  would 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
assuming  the  letters  are  really  genuine, 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  written 
is  perfectly  innocent  of  the  use  to  which 
they  have  been  put." 


"And  what  does  the  argument  gain 
thereby  ? " 

"Perhaps  not  much,"  Sir  John  answered, 
"  except  that  it  narrows  the  not  un- 
important subject  of  inquiry  as  to  who 
that  person  may  be.  The  Prince,  if  I 
judge  him  rightly,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  his  confidence  indiscriminately. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  these 
letters  arc  alleged  to  form  part  of  his 
Ilighness's  correspondence  with  strangers, 
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who  treacherously  betrayed  their  contents 
to  the  Prince's  Russian  enemies,  and  it  is 
on  the  inherent  improbability  of  this  story, 
which  imputes  to  the  Chancellor  a  want  of 
discretion  he  is  totally  incapable  of,  that 
the  belief  in  the  theory  of  a  forgery  has 
been  based." 

"  I  think,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Hurlingham, 
"  I  follow  Sir  John.  It  is  argued  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  Prince  would  never 
have  confided  his  private  opinions  on  so 
delicate  a  matter  to  one  capable  of  so 
basely  abusing  his  confidence  ;  hence,  that 
for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the 
letters  bear  the  stamp  of  forger)'  on  their 
face.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  forgotten 
that  his  Majesty  himself,  whose  intelligence 
is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  humanity,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  recognise  this  fact.  It  is 
just,  therefore,  to  assume  that  evidence 
of  a  stronger  character  must  have  been 
adduced  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents  submitted 
to  him." 

Sir  John  nodded  approvingly.  But  Lord 
Hurlingham  continued — 

"  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Czar 
has  taken  every  possible  step  to  test 
their  genuineness,  and  has  had  them  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  eminent  experts  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  have  unhesitatingly 
declared  the  writing  to  be  that  of  the 
Chancellor." 

"  Good,"  said  Sir  John.  "  Here,  then, 
you  have  two  absolutely  contradictory 
facts,  one  of  which  must  needs  be  false. 
If  the  experts  are  right,  the  recipient  of 
the  letters  cannot  have  been  a  personage 
of  the  character  the  world  has  been  led  to 
suppose,  but  must  have  been  one  in  whom 
the  Prince  placed  perfect  trust,  and  who 
would  never  have  parted  with  his  letters  to 
living  soul." 

"All  this  sounds  well  enough,"  the 
Archduke  said ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  get  over  the  chief  difficulty — the 
Prince's  public  denial  of  having  ever 
written  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia's  personal  character.  You, 
who  have  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship, 
Sir  John,  will  scarcely  venture  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  his  statement." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  the  latter  re- 
plied. "  The  Prince's  statement  com- 
plicates the  mystery.  But  that  is  all. 
It  does  not  alter  the  opinion  I  have 
already  expressed,  that  these  letters  are 
not  forgeries  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  the  Archduke  cried,  "  this  is 
surely  carrying  argument  beyond  its  just 


bounds.  You  cannot  seriously  maintain 
that  the  Prince  may  have  written  these 
letters  without  being  cognisant  of  the  fact 
himself  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  Sir  John  replied. 
"  We  are  arguing  at  cross  purposes.  You 
speak  of  '  these  letters.'  But  no  one,  so 
far,  not  even  the  Russian  Emperor  him- 
self, has  seen  the  original  letters.  The 
whole  question  turns  round  the  litho- 
graphed facsimiles,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  their  contents  is :  first,  that  they  are 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  Highness  the 
German  Chancellor;  and  secondly,  that 
their  purport  is  derogatory  to  the  personal 
character  of  his  Majesty  the  present  Czar 
of  Russia." 

"  But  facsimile  or  not,"  the  Archduke 
said,  somewhat  irritably,  "the  Prince 
adheres  to  his  categorical  statement  that 
he  has  never  discussed  the  Czar's  character 
with  any  person,  living  or  dead.  How 
will  you  reconcile  the  two  facts  ?" 

"That  is  precisely  the  problem,"  said 
Sir  John. 

"  A  problem  without  any  possible  solu- 
tion, I  am  afraid,"  the  Archduke  retorted. 

"The  problem,  I  think,  is  no  more 
abstruse  than  the  one  from  which  we 
started,  Sir ;  namely,  why,  if  the  letters 
are  forgeries,  the  original  fabrications 
should  not  have  been  used  instead  of  the 
reproductions.  Perhaps  he  who  solves 
this  latter  problem  will  find  that  he  has 
also  solved  the  first." 

The  Archduke  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
but  said  nothing ;  and  the  conversation, 
which  had  grown  unusually  animated,  then 
dropped. 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by 
Sir  John's  curious  view  of  the  famous 
Bismarck  letters  was  a  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing one.  Nor  was  I  the  only  person  whom 
it  affected  in  this  way.  Sir  John's  opinions 
on  any  subject  of  moment  carried  a  certain 
weight,  and  were  listened  to  with  com- 
mensurate interest.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, his  well-known  friendly  relations  to 
the  great  Chancellor,  and  his  acknowledged 
admiration  of  the  Prince,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  statesman,  appeared  so  totally  at 
variance  with  the  views  he  had  adopted  in. 
the  matter  of  these  letters  that  it  is  no 
wonder  his  attitude  caused  people  to  shake 
their  heads  and  express  the  fear  that  good 
old  Sir  John's  intellect  was  showing 
ominous  signs  of  senility. 

Probably  Sir  John  would  never  have 
given  the  incident  another  thought  had  it 
not  been  followed,  a  fortnight  later,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  by  a  sequel  which 
invested  it  with  an  amount  of  importance 
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no  one — least  of  all  Sir  John  Templeton 
himself — had  thought  of  attaching  to  it. 

By  whose  instrumentality  this  sequel 
was  brought  about  it  is  not  my  business  to 
conjecture.  But  that  among  the  guests  at 
Sir  John's  table  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  there  must  have  been  one  whose  virtues 
did  not  include  that  of  discretion  will  be 
obvious  from  the  following  characteristic 
letter  received  by  Sir  John  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  It  was  from  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor himself,  and  ran  thus — 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  am  informed  on  excellent 
authority  that  you  believe  the  letters  which  have 
given  rise  to  such  serious  misapprehensions  regard- 
ing myself  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Czar  of 
Russia  were  actually  penned  by  my  hand.  I  have 
declared  these  documents  to  be  impudent  forgeries. 
We  are  too  old  friends  for  me  to  suppose  that  you 
will  doubt  my  assurance  thus  solemnly  expressed. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  you  have  reasons  known 
to  yourself  alone  for  assuming  the  facts  to  be  other- 
wise. If  so,  and  you  adhere  to  the  views  attributed 
to  you,  I  am  prepared  to  back  my  own  version  in 
any  manner,  and  to  any  extent  you  may  choose  to 
approve.  For  example,  I  have  a  certain  rare  brand 
of  champagne  in  my  cellar,  which  you  have  in 
former  days  honoured  with  your  just  appreciation, 
and  I  herewith  offer  to  stake  four-and-twenty  dozen 
of  this  rarest  of  vintages  against  a  gross  of  plovers' 
eggs,  for  which  I  believe  you  know  I  have  a  weak- 
ness, that  you  cannot  substantiate  the  theory  I 
understand  you  to  have  propounded. 

I  do  this  in-  memory  of  an  occasion  in  times  long 
byegone,  when  in  the  exuberance  of  our  youthful 
spirits  we  made  a  question  even  more  serious  than 
the  one  now  before  us  the  subject  of  a  similar 
wager,  which  you  will  remember  that  I  lost.*  If 
you  are  therefore  willing  to  accord  me  the  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge  which  now  presents  itself,  come 
to  Varan,  and  I  will  afford  you,  liesides  a  cordial 
welcome,  every  possible  facility  for  verifying  the 
facts.    In  sincere  friendship,  yours, 

V.  Bismarck. 

To  this  letter  Sir  John  replied  as 
follows — 

My  dear  Prince,— I  see  that  I  have  let  myself 
in  for  more  than  I  bargained  for ;  but  your  offer  is 
too  tempting  to  be  lightly  declined,  and  I  accept  it, 
only  with  one  stipulation,  the  necessity  for  which  I 
trust  you  will  duly  appreciate.  It  is  that  I  shall 
nave  free  access  to  any  correspondence,  however 
private  or  intimate,  which  your  Highness  has  carried 
on  within  the  last  five  years.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
what  under  any  other  circumstances  would  certainly 
be  a  presumptuous  condition.  If  its  acceptance  is 
impossible  to  you,  I  only  beg  you  to  forget  that  1 
was  ever  compelled  to  make  it. 

Always  your  Highness's  most  devoted, 

John  Templeton. 

Two  days  passed  after  the  dispatch  of 
this  letter,   when  the    following   laconic 

•  The  occasion  the  Prince  here  refers  to  has  now 
become  historical.  Herr  von  Bismarck,  then  a 
young  referendary  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Berlin,  wagered  with  Sir  John  Templeton  that  the 
world  would  see  a  united  Germany  within  twenty 
years.  Sir  John  won  his  bet,  indeed;  but  how 
narrowly,  history  has  since  recorded. 


telegraphic  response  reached  Vienna  from 
Varzin — 

Templeton,  Vienna. 
Come. 
Bismarck. 

If  among  the  many  interesting  events 
that  have  befallen  within  my  lifetime  I 
had  to  select  the  particular  one  which  I 
most  regret  not  having  been  privileged  to 
witness  in  person,  I  think  my  choice 
would  fall  unhesitatingly  upon  that  of  the 
visit  of  Sir  John  Templeton  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  the  intercourse,  lasting 
over  a  fortnight,  which  ensued  between 
these  two  remarkable  men.  My  knowledge 
of  this  particular  part  of  my  story,  as  may 
be  imagined,  has  been  derived  at  second 
hand.  Yet,  although  I  regret  it,  I  doubt 
whether,  even  had  the  circumstances  been 
such  as  to  permit  of  my  experiencing  in 
person  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  the 
fact  would  have  enabled  me  to  render  my 
narrative  more  complete. 

The  only  other  guest  at  Varzin,  when 
Sir  John  arrived,  was  Valentin  Huth,  the 
famous  landscape-painter,  who  was  just 
then  engaged  in  completing  the  selection 
of  views  of  the  Prince's  beautiful  estate,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  Chancellor 
took  so  lively  an  interest.  Sir  John,  him- 
self no  mean  artist  with  the  brush,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Herr  Huth,  and 
welcomed  in  him  a  congenial  companion 
during  those  hours  of  the  day  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  Prince's  arduous  official 
duties,  he  was  cast  more  or  less  upon  his 
own  resources.  Valentin  Huth  had  his 
own  temporary  studio  in  the  Castle,  and  it 
was  here  that  old  Sir  John  usually  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  afternoon,  chatting  with 
the  artist  and  discussing  the  work  on 
which  the  latter  was  engaged. 

On  the  day  of  Sir  John's  arrival,  the 
Chancellor  devoted  two  full  hours  in 
discussing  with  his  guest  the  momentous 
question  which  had  brought  him  to  Varzin. 
Although  he  was  naturally  as  firmly  per- 
suaded as  ever  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own  view  as  to  the  letters  being  forgeries, 
and  was  inclined  to  treat  Sir  John's 
opposite  opinion  in  the  same  jocular  spirit 
in  which  his  invitation  to  him  had  been 
couched,  he  knew  the  man  he  was  dealing 
with  too  well  to  believe  that  mere  ob- 
stinacy, or  a  desire  to  differ  from  other 
people,  induced  him  to  maintain  it  in  the 
face  of  so  many  apparently  rebutting  facts, 
and  he  therefore  entered  into  the  matter 
from  his  own  standpoint  as  fully  and 
earnestly  as  Sir  John  himself  could  have 
desired. 

"  There  is  only  one  person  in  the  world," 
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the  Prince  said,  "with  whom  I  have  carried 
on  what  can  be  strictly  termed  a  con- 
fidential correspondence  ;  and,  even  in  this 
solitary  instance,  so  little  is  there  in  that 
correspondence  of  a  really  private  nature 
that,  as  you  know,  it  has  already  to  a  large 
extent  been  given  to  the  world  with  my 
own  consent  and  authority.  I  am  referring 
to  the  letters  written  by  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  public  career  to  my 
sister,  the  Baroness  von  Arnim.  Now, 
with  regard  to  this  correspondence,  let 
me  say  at  once  that  it  can  safely  be  left 
out  of  account,  and  fur  these  reasons  : 
First,  I  have  never,  either  within  the 
last  live  years  or  at  any  previous  period, 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  present  Czar  of 
Russia  in  my  letters  to  my  sister,  except  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  Secondly,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  letters 
my  sister  possesses  in  my  handwriting 
have,  from  the  moment  they  reached  her 
hands,  never  for  one  instant  been  out  of 
her  own  safe  keeping.  It  has  always  been 
an  arrangement  between  us  that  my  coin- 
munications  to  her,  on  whatever  subject 
they  may  be,  should  never  be  seen  by 
other  eyes  than  hers  without  my  especial 
sanction.  I  merely  mention  these  details," 
the  Prince  continued,  "  in  order  to  save 
you  unnecessary  trouble.  The  letters,  so 
far  as  they  were  written  within  the  last  five 
years,  are  now  in  my  hands,  and,  if  you 
insist  upon  it,  they  are,  of  course,  at  your 
service." 

"  May  I  ask,"  Sir  John  said,  "  by  what 
means  these  letters  passed  from  you  to 
the  Baroness ;  I  mean,  whether  they  were 
usually  dispatched  through  the  post  or 
conveyed  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger  i  " 

"  Asa  rule,"  the  Prince  answered,  "  they 
were  simply  posted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  they  were  written  under  circumstances 
and  in  surroundings  of  a  various  kind,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
reached  my  sister  by  other  means  of  con- 
veyance. But  I  see  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  examine  this  correspondence  ; 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  pursue  the 
matter.  Now  tell  me,  Sir  John,  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  mysterious  theory  which 
you  have  formed  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Prince,"  the  old  gentleman 
replied,  "  I  have  formed  no  theory  what- 
ever. I  start  merely  from  a  conviction, 
which  nothing  short  of  absolute  evidence 
to  the  contrary  can  shake,  that  the  hand- 
writing of  the  letters  in  the  Czar  of 
Russia's  possession  is  your  Highness's 
handwriting,  and  no  forgery." 

"  Yet  you  believe  my  assurance  when  I 
say  that  I   have  never  penned  a  word  to 


mortal   man   or   woman    which    reflect 
unfavourably  upon  his  Majesty  ?  " 

"Absolutely,"  Sir  John  replied. 

"  You  must  at  least  admit  that  in  sayi 
this  you  propound  a  most  extraordin; 
enigma." 

"  I  have  known  enigmas  still  m< 
extraordinary.  Prince,  which  have  ; 
admitted  of  the  most  ordinary  and  sim] 
of  solutions.  I  may  fail  to  find  a  soluti 
in  this  case,  ami  I  probably  shall.  1 
my  failure  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  t 
enigma  exists,  nor  will  it  prove  that  it 
un  solvable." 

The  Chancellor  laughed. 

"  The  years  have  left  you  unaltered," 
said.  "Is  there  not  a  saying  in  y< 
country  that  a  Briton  never " 

"  (Jives  in  until  he  is  beaten  ?  "  Sir  Jo 
queried  with  a  humorous  smile. 

"  No,  no,"  the  Prince  replied.  "  T 
saying  goes  farther,  and  gives  him  ere 
for  not  knowing  when  that  unfortun; 
predicament  overtakes  him.  I  wish 
deal  frankly  with  you,  and  it  is  only  f 
that  you  should  learn  that  my  knowled 
of  the  origin  of  this  infamous  letter  intrig 
is  more  perfect  than  the  world  is  aware 
I  am  not  only  convinced  that  the  lett< 
are  forgeries,  but  I  know  the  person  w 
forged  them." 

"  That  is  an  important  piece  of  infor 
ation,"  Sir  John  said,  "  and  may  prove 
valuable  assistance  to  me.  May  I  inqu 
who  that  person  is  ?  " 

The  Prince  reflected  a  moment. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  wil 
hold  the  name  from  you,  since  in  a  fo 
night  hence,  when  I  shall  have  complel 
the  evidence  against  her  and  those  w 
have  abetted  her,  it  will  be  made  publ 
The  person,  then,  is  the  Count) 
Kolrocki." 

"  With  whom  your  Highness  has  c< 
responded  ?  " 

"  Four  years  ago,  yes,  on  the  subject 
Poland,  her  native  land.    My  letters,  whi 
contained  references  to  the  Czar  of  Rus 
of  a    purely    formal    character,    have 
doubt   furnished    her  with  the    means 
fabricating   the    documents   submitted 
his  Majesty." 

"  And  these  documents  purport  to  h« 
been  addressed  to  the  Countess  herself 

"  Precisely." 

"  Of  this  your  Highness  posses 
unquestionable  evidence  ?" 

"  I  possess  evidence  in  the  Countes 
own  handwriting." 

"  Not,  surely,  that  the  documents  i 
forgeries  ?  "  Sir  John  exclaimed. 

"  On   the  contrary ;   that  she  declai 
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they  were  addressed  to  her  in  my  hand- 
writing, and  that  she  has  sworn  to  this 
fact  before  his  Majesty  the  Czar  himself." 

"That  is  interesting,"  Sir  John  re- 
marked, "truly  interesting.  And  your 
Highness  believes  that  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
the  discretion  of  the  man  who  built  up 
the  German  Empire  as  to  credit  so 
monstrous  an  assertion  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  the  Chancellor  replied, 
"  you  and  I  have  both  lived  all  our  lives 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Courts.  Need  we 
argue  that  question  any  further  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Sir  John  said.  "  It  is  of 
little  moment.  Rut  before  we  quit  the 
subject  may  I  ask  if  your  Highness  has 
any  servant  of  Polish  nationality  in  your 
employ  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Sir  John  was  silent. 

"  Does  what  I  have  told  you  still  leave 
your  conviction  unaltered  ? "  the  Prince 
asked. 

"  It  has  rather  strengthened  it,"  Sir 
John  replied 

"  In  what  manner  ?  " 

"  It  affords  strong  evidence,  I  think,  that 
the  view  your  Highness  takes  of  the  case 
is  not  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  in 
league  against  you,  and  that  they  are 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  foster  it." 

"  Which  means  that  you  think  this  letter 
of  the  Countess  Kolrocki  acknowledging 
her  complicity  in  the  intrigue  was  purposely 
played  into  my  hands  ?  " 

"The  inference  is  at  least  not  an 
unlikely  one.  I  presume  this  letter  was 
seized  in  its  transit  through  the  post  at  the 
instance  of  the  German  police  ?  " 

The  Prince  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  Then,  if  its  contents  are  genuine  and 
not  written  with  the  purpose  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  would  only  afford  another  striking 
instance  of  the  gross  foolishness  which, 
provided  your  Highness  is  right  and  not  I, 
would  appear  to  have  characterised  the 
behaviour  of  every  one  concerned  in  this 
affair.  First,  the  conspirators  do  not 
employ  the  original  forgeries,  but  merely 
lithographed  copies  of  them  ;  second,  the 
Emperor  allows  himself  to  be  duped  by  so 
clumsy  an  artifice ;  third,  the  chief  agent 
in  the  matter  records  what  she  has  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  its  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  person  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  she  would  be  most 
anxious  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  it ;  and 
fourth " 

"And  fourth,"  the  Prince  broke  in, 
laughing,  "  that  personage  himself  proves 
simple-minded  enough  to  be  duped  in  his 


turn.  There  is  something  plausible  in 
what  you  say;  but,  after  all,  it  only 
increases  the  darkness  that  envelops  the 
matter  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  it." 

"  Whatever  tends  to  disprove  your 
Highness's  theory  must  needs  go  to  prove 
mine,"  said  Sir  John.  "  I  will  begin, 
therefore,  with  your  Highness's  consent, 
by  perusing  this  correspondence  with  the 
Baroness  von  Arnim." 

"  As  you  please,"  the  Chancellor  said. 

And  proceeding  to  his  huge  writing-desk 
he  took  from  it  a  packet  of  letters  tied 
crosswise  with  a  coloured  ribbon,  and 
handed  it  to  his  guest. 

"These  are  all  the  letters  I  have  written 
to  my  sister  during  the  last  five  years," 
he  said,  "  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  them, 
as  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  assure 
myself,  which  his  Majesty  the  Czar  is  not 
heartily  welcome  to  read.  Pray  exercise 
your  ingenuity  upon  them.  I  shall  be 
curious  to  learn  the  result." 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  with 
his  host,  Sir  John  returned  the  letters 
to  their  owner,  with  the  remark  that 
for  the  present  he  had  no  further  need  of 
them. 

The  Prince  rallied  him  on  the  apparent 
fruitlessness  of  his  labour.  But  Sir  John 
received  the  taunt  with  perfect  good 
humour. 

"The  labour,"  he  said,  "has  not  been 
so  entirely  fruitless,  for  it  has  at  least 
enriched  me  with  something  which  I  did 
not  possess  before." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  A  theory." 

"  Bravo !  "  the  Prince  cried.  "  This  is  a 
step  in  advance.  And  to  what  conclusion 
does  this  theory  point  ?  " 

"That  if  your  Highness  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  contents  of 
these  letters  to  the  cognisance  of  his 
Majesty  the  Czar,  I  shall  gain  my  wager 
without  any  further  trouble." 

"  My  good  friend,"  the  Chancellor 
replied  impressively,  "if  I  had  the  means 
of  procuring  only  ten  minutes'  interview 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia,  I  would  under- 
take in  that  time  to  prove  to  his  Majesty's 
satisfaction  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
one  of  the  most  impudent  frauds  history 
has  to  record.  But  that  possibility  is 
unhappily  denied  me  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  Majesty  himself." 

"  His  Majesty,  no  doubt,  has  his  per- 
sonal reasons  for  avoiding  such  an  in- 
terview," Sir  John  said ;  "  and  he  will 
probably  continue  to  avoid  it  so  long  as 
your  Highness  persists  in  declaring  the 
writing  of  the  letters  of  which  he  possesses 
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facsimiles  to  be  forged,  or  so  long  even  as 
he  knows  that  your  Highness  credits  the 
preposterous  story  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Countess  Kolrocki." 

"  You  maintain,  then,  that  this  story  is 
a  fabrication  to  which  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  himself  has  lent  his  countenance  ?  " 

"  I  am  confident,  at  least,  that  his 
Majesty  is  not  ill  pleased  at  the  circum- 
stance that  this  story  has  found  such  ready 
credence  on  your  Highness's  part.  But  I 
beg  your  Highness  to  remember,"  the  old 
gentleman  added  warily,  "that  I  am  for 
the  present  merely  in  possession  of  a 
theory.  Should  I  succeed  in  substantiating 
it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  discussing  it 
with  your  Highness  fully  in  all  its 
bearings." 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  you  declare  that 
a  perusal  of  these  letters  you  have  just 
returned  to  me  would  only  confirm  the 
Czar  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertains." 

"  In  the  opinion  that  he  holds  true 
facsimiles  of  your  Highness's  handwriting, 
certainly." 

"  It  is  scarcely  a  consummation  I  could 
devoutly  wish,"  the  Prince  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  But  since  I  must  despair 
of  interesting  his  Majesty  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs  in  my  family  correspondence,  I 
must  leave  you  to  evolve  the  matter  by 
some  other  means.  It  is  a  problem  I  do 
not  envy  you." 

"If  it  should  continue  to  baffle  me 
longer  than  another  week,"  Sir  John 
responded,  "  I  shall  appeal  to  your  High- 
ness for  assistance.  In  the  meantime  I 
will  see  what  my  own  unaided  intelligence 
can  make  of  it." 

Sir  John's  demeanour  during  the  next 
few  days  was  restless  and  erratic.  He 
seemed  always  preoccupied  and  lost  in 
reflection,  like  a  man  grappling  with  some 
mental  task  which  is  beyond  his  powers. 
His  favourite  haunt  was  the  studio  of  the 
painter  Huth,  where  he  would  sometimes 
shake  off  the  thoughts  that  were  apparently 
pursuing  him,  and  enter  into  an  animated 
conversation  upon  the  tendencies  of  the 
modern  school  of  painting  or  kindred 
topics,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the 
artist  readily  lent  himself.  But  he  would 
never  continue  these  discussions  for  long. 
He  soon  relapsed  again  into  his  pensive 
humour,  and  would  then  sit  for  hours 
listlessly  turning  over  the  contents  of  the 
painter's  portfolios,  with  no  other  object 
apparently  than  to  employ  himself  in  a 
mechanical  way. 

One  day,  on  glancing  through  a  selec- 
tion of  the  artist's  studies  which  he  had 
not  yet  seen,  he  alighted  upon    a    few 


photographic  views  of  the  Varzin  estate 
mixed  among  them,  and  being  struck  with 
their  able  execution,  he  asked  the  painter 
'  where  copies  of  these  productions  were  to 
be  procured. 

"lam  afraid  I  cannot  promise  that  you 
will  find  any  for  sale,  Sir  John,"  the  latter 
replied.  "  These  photographs  were  taken 
especially  for  me,  and  that  without  the 
Prince's  knowledge ;  for,  as  you  probably 
know,  his  Highness,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  objects  very  strongly  to  the  intrusion 
of  photographers,  and  has  issued  strict 
orders  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  camera  on 
his  property." 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  Sir  John,  with  some 
surprise.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Prince  was  subject  to  such  fads.  Through 
whom,  then,  did  you  manage  to  get  these 
views  executed  ?  " 

"Ah!"  said  the  painter,  laughing; 
"  that  is  a  question  I  am  scarcely  entitled 
to  answer." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  consented 
not  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  artist  ?'* 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  Herr  Huth  said ; 
"  but  the  fact  is,  I  might  get  the  poor 
fellow  into  trouble." 

"This  is  mysterious,"  Sir  John  said, 
growing  suddenly  very  interested.  "Do 
you  know,  I  would  give  a  long  price  to 
get  a  few  of  these  photographic  views 
from  the  same  source.  Is  the  gentleman 
totally  impervious  to  the  influence  of 
Mammon  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  fancy  a  fair  offer 
of  money  would  overcome  his  scruples. 
If  you  like,  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject." 

"  I  would  rather  do  so  myself,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  said  Sir  John.  "The  gentle- 
man, I  gather,  is  a  member  of  the  Prince's 
household,  and  he  fears  the  consequences 
of  disregarding  his  master's  orders." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  the  painter.  "I 
fancy,  at  some  time  or  other,  there  must 
have  been  some  traffic  done  in  photo- 
graphs of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other, 
descriptions,  which  came  to  his  Highness's 
knowledge,  and  caused  him  to  threaten 
instant  dismissal  to  anyone  found  using  a 
camera  on  his  estate." 

"The  story  sounds  plausible  indeed," 
said  Sir  John.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  he 
added  reflectively,  "  what  trifles  will  cause 
or  prevent  the  greatest  misfortunes.  To 
whom  then  may  I  apply — of  course  with 
due  discretion  —  for  these  interesting 
views  ?  " 

"To  the  Prince's  valet,  Frederson," 
Herr  Huth  replied.  "  But  I  would  ask 
you " 
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He  stopped  short,  astonished  at  the 
expression  on  Sir  John's  withered  counten- 
ance. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  the  latter  ejaculated 
under  his  breath,  "  what  a  dunderheaded 
fool  I  have  been !  " 

"You  are  surprised,  I  see,"  the  artist 
resumed.  "  I  found  it  out  by  a  mere 
chance.  The  man  has  a  little  room  in  the 
village,  where  he  keeps  his  photographic 
paraphernalia,  taking  his  pictures  by 
stealth  whenever  opportunity  offers.  No 
doubt  he  drives  a  good  trade  with  them. 
But  it  was  simpler  for  me  to  employ  him 
than  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
smuggling  in  a  photographer  from  Berlin." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  John  absently ; 
"you  acted  very  wisely." 

And  lapsing  once  more  into  his  former 
condition  of  dreamy  meditation  the  old 
gentleman  apparently  forgot  the  subject 
that  for  a  moment  had  interested  him  so 
deeply,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  rose 
abruptly  and  left  the  studio. 

Those  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  receiving  the  hospitality 
of  Prince  Bismarck  know  that  a  more 
exemplary  host  than  he  does  not  exist. 
Whomsoever  the  Prince  entertains  under 
his  roof,  let  him  be  of  ever  so  humble  a 
rank  or  modest  a  calling,  for  the  time  being 
he  is  the  great  man's  social  equal,  and  his 
entertainer  extends  to  him  the  same 
degree  of  courtesy  and  attention  as  he 
does  to  the  most  exalted  of  his  guests. 

On  the  occasion  with  which  we  arc 
dealing  there  were,  as  has  already  been 
said,  besides  Sir  John  Templeton  and  the 
painter  Huth,  no  other  guests  at  Varzin, 
and  if  the  Chancellor  showed  any  differ- 
ence at  all  in  his  manner  towards  these 
two  men,  it  was  merely  in  so  far  that  he 
treated  Sir  John,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  since  his  early  youth, 
on  a  footing  of  greater  familiarity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  old  diplomat  and  his  famous 
host,  each  of  whom  was  perhaps  equally 
remarkable  in  his  own  way.  Sir  John, 
thin,  wiry,  with  that  indefinable  air  of 
easy  dignity  about  him  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  English  aristocrat, 
yet  quicker  of  temper  and  livelier  in 
speech  and  gesture  than  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  was  a  figure  to 
attract  attention  in  any  surroundings.  But 
assuredly  never  more  so  than  here,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  imposing  personality 
the  century  has  produced.  Only  those 
who  have  been  brought  into  actual 
personal  contact  with  the  great  Chancellor 


can  realise  the  impression  of  colossal 
power  which  he  produces  upon  his  fellow- 
men  ;  nor  is  this  impression  due  exclusively 
to  the  intellectual  superiority  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  kind.  It  is  the 
weightiness  of  the  whole  man,  physical 
as  well  as  moral,  that  creates  it.  The 
ponderous  figure,  towering  far  above  the 
average  human  height,  with  its  martial 
bearing  and  the  firm,  almost  massive, 
features ;  the  great  fearless  eyes,  over- 
shadowed by  thick  bushy  eyebrows, 
beneath  which  their  glance  shoots 
out  straight  at  the  object  before  them, 
like  the  quick  flash  of  a  search-light, 
sudden  and  disconcerting;  the  proud, 
determined  lips,  breathing  irresistible 
energy  and  resolution ;  all  these  outward 
characteristics  seem  but  the  exterior  shape 
and  form,  the  corporal  expression,  as  it 
were,  of  the  commanding  genius  which 
men  have  learned  to  regard  as  identical 
with  the  very  name  of  Bismarck. 

In  the  Prince's  manner  towards  the  old 
Englishman  there  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  playful  banter  and  cordial  respect.  An 
accomplished  diplomat  himself,  none  knew 
better  than  he  what  intellectual  resources 
lay  stored  up  in  that  fine  old  head,  which 
was  poised  so  gracefully  on  the  somewhat 
lean  and  bent  shoulders.  But  mingled 
with  the  undoubted  appreciation  which  he 
felt  for  his  old  friend's  mental  abilities 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  the  giant's  proud 
consciousness  of  his  own  unique  greatness, 
that  expressed  itself  in  the  tone  of  light 
raillery  which  he  now  and  then  adopted 
towards  him. 

Valentin  Huth,  as  he  sat  at  the  Prince's 
table  on  the  evening  after  his  conversation 
with  Sir  John  on  the  subject  of  the  photo- 
graphs, was  seized  with  the  idea  of  sketch- 
ing the  features  of  the  two  men,  and 
resolved  to  utilise  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  after  dinner,  when  the  Prince  and  his 
guest  usually  remained  over  their  glasses 
for  an  hour  discussing  the  politics  of  years 
byegone,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  design. 
During  dinner  Sir  John  sat  next  the 
Princess,  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
general  topics  of  social  interest,  while  the 
painter,  seated  on  his  host's  right  hand, 
made  such  conversation  as  he  could. 

After  the  last  course  had  been  served 
ami  the  dessert  handed  round,  the  Princess 
rose  and  retired.  The  servants,  too,  then 
withdrew,  all  excepting  the  Prince's  special 
attendant,  whose  office  it  was  to  fill  and 
place  before  his  master  the  huge  bumper 
of  Cierman  beer  with  which  his  Highness 
was  wont  to  regale  himself  while  he 
smoked. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Prince, 
turning  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  to  his 
English  guest,  inquired  if  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
plovers'  eggs. 

"They  are  dear — very  dear,  Prince," 
replied  Sir  John,  with  a  face,  as  grave  as  if 
he  were  uttering  some  profound  political 
maxim.  "  I  regret  to  say  that  the  cheapest 
commodity  known  to  me  just  at  present  is 
a  certain  brand  of  champagne  which  I 
believe  your  Highness  has  laid  in  at  a 
somewhat  exorbitant  price." 

"  Indeed  ?"  the  Prince  said,  not  feeling 
(juite  certain  how  to  interpret  his  guest's 
meaning.     "The  problem,  then ?" 

"  Is  solved,"  Sir  John  said,  without 
turning  his  head  to  his  questioner,  but 
following  with  his  eyes  the  movements  of 
the  attendant,  who,  having  filled  the 
Prince's  bumper  at  a  sideboard,  now  placed 
it  upon  a  silver  salver,  in  order  to  present 
it  to  his  master. 

The  seriousness  of  the  speaker's  tone 
evidently  struck  tin-  Prince,  for  he  stopped 
in  the  act  of  extending  his  hand  to  take 
the  bumper  from  his  man,  and  turning 
round  abruptly,  regarded  his  guest  with  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  have 
discovered " 

"  I  have  discovered,"  Sir  John  broke  in, 
again  without  returning  the  Prince's  glance, 
but  apparently  absorbed  in  watching  the 
interesting  attitude  of  the  modern  cup- 
bearer at  his  side,  "  I  have  discovered  the 
person  who  has  for  some  considerable 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  photo- 
graphic copies  of  your  Hisjhness's  private 
correspondence." 

A  moment's  complete  silence  followed 
these  words.  Then  the  Prince  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet — not  so  much,  however, 
in  astonishment  at  what  he  had  heard,  as 
in  order  to  escape  being  deluged  with  the 
frothy  liquor  he  had  a  moment  before  been 
on  the  point  of  taking  from  the  hands  of 
his  servant ;  for  the  salver  held  by  the 
latter  appeared  suddenly  to  have  slipped 
in  his  hands,  overthrowing  the  bumper, 
which  fell  with  a  thud  against  a  corner  of 
the  table  and  thence  to  the  floor  at  the 
Prince's  feet,  where  the  brown  fluid  now 
foamed  and  splashed  over  the  carpet  to  a 
distance  of  several  yards. 

This  untoward  incident  for  the  moment 
diverted  every  one's  attention,  even  Sir 
John's.  The  unfortunate  culprit  himself, 
however,  seemed  too  da/.ed  and  confused 
to  offer  any  apology  for  his  mishap,  but 
picking  up  the  empty  bumper  hurried 
incontinently  from  the  room. 


The  Prince,  whose  brow  had  contrac 
ominously   the    while,    now    resumed 
seat,    and   turning   abruptly  to    Sir  Jo 
said,  rather  sharply — 

"  I  presume  this  is  not  an  ill-tin 
pleasantry.  Sir  John  i  " 

"  Your    Highness,   I    hope,"  the    lal 
retorted,  "  knows  me  too  well  to  think 
capable  of  jesting  on  so  serious  a  subjec 

"  Then  who,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  t 
person  of  whom  you  speak  ? "  the  Prii 
exclaimed. 

"  I    had    scarcely    thought    it    would 
necessary  for  me  to  name  him,"  Sir  In 
replied,  "  after  the  little  scene  your  It  if 
ness   has   just   witnessed.     The    person 
referred  to  has  just  left  the  room." 

"  What !  Frederson  ?  "  the  Prince  < 
claimed,  staring  at  his  guest  in  bla 
amazement.     "  You  are  joking,  surely.' 

Sir  John  pointed  with  a  significant  sm 
to  the  soiled  table-cloth  and  to  the  s 
more  abundant  traces  of  the  spilled  liqi 
on  the  carpet  at  the  Prince's  feet. 

"  It  is  evident,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  tl 
the  individual  most  nearly  affected  by 
statement  did  not  consider  it  in  the  nati 
of  a  joke." 

The  Prince  regarded  the  old  man  fo 
moment  in  silence.  Then  he  rose  fr 
his  seat  with  an  impetuosity 'unusual 
him,  and  approaching  an  old-fashioi 
bell-cord  hanging  at  the  side  of  the  fi 
place,  pulled  it  violently. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  Prii 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state 
considerable  agitation;  while  the  paint 
utterly  bewildered  at  what  was  passi 
before  his  eyes,  sat  staring,  open-mouth 
first  at  his  illustrious  host,  and  then  at 
fellow-guest,  to  whose  action  all  this  co 
motion  appeared  to  be  due.  Sir  John  hi 
self  remained  motionless,  apparently  wi 
ing  patiently  for  events  to  develop,  thot 
a  certain  restless  ami  fitful  light  in  his  k< 
grey  eyes  gave  indication,  in  spite  of 
outward  show  of  calm,  that  an  und 
current  of  strong  excitement  was  coursi 
within  him. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  servs 
appeared  hurriedly.  It  was  not  the  n 
who  had  recently  quitted  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Frederson  ?  "  thundered  I 
Prince. 

The  man  stammered    some   incohen 
answer,   which   the   Prince  cut   short 
ordering  him  to  procure  the  immedi 
attendance  of  the  delinquent  valet. 

"Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  Sir.Jol 
when    the   servant   had   vanished    on 
errand,  "  I  am  ready.     Although  I  fail 
yet  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  cxtraordin 
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accusation  upon  the 
matter  at  issue  between 
us,  it  is  in  itself  serious 
enough  to  demand  an 
instant  investigation." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Sir 
John,  with  a  glance  at  the 
painter,  said  :  "I  am  at 
your  Highness's  service. 
But  before  I  proceed, 
your  Highness  will  per- 
haps authorise  me  to 
assure  my  friend  Hcrr 
Huth,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  this  man 
Frederson's  secret  devo- 
tion to  the  camera,  that  no 
rule  exists  at  Varzin  pro- 
hibiting the  pursuit  of 
photography  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Highness's 
household?" 

"  Pshaw !  "  the  Prince- 
said  impatiently.  "  Why 
should  I  interfere  with 
the  amusements  and 
pursuits  of  my  people  ? 
Pray  go  on." 

"  I  merely  wished  to 
establish  the  fact,"  Sir 
John  remarked,  "  that  the 
secrecy  maintained  by 
this  man  concerning  his 
artistic  doings  had  a  very 
different  reason  from  that 
which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  ascribe  to  it." 

•'  But  why  photograph 
my  private  letters,  in  the 
name  of  goodness  ?  "  the 
Prince  exclaimed. 

"That  is  a  question," 
Sir  John  replied,  "  on 
which  I  think  I  can  now 
promise  to  give  your 
Highness  a  conclusive 
answer.  Indeed,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  reason 
why  these  letters  were 
photographed  was 
apparent  to  me  long 
before  I  found  out  that 
they  had  been  photo- 
graphed. But,  with  your 
Highness's  permission,  1 
would  suggest  that  we 
continue  our  investiga- 
tion on  this  score  with 
the  letters  themselves 
before  us." 
"  Come,    then,"    said 
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the  Prince  shortly.  "  Wc  will  adjourn  to 
my  study." 

And  forgetting  in  his  excitement  the 
presence  of  Herr  Huth,  who  remained 
alone  behind,  he  abruptly  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Sir  John,  and  strode  across  the 
great  hall  into  which  the  dining-room  issued 
to  his  private  study  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  they  traversed  the  hall,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  castle  approached  them 
hurriedly  with  an  air  of  some  concern, 
and  informed  the  Prince  that  his  valet, 
Frcderson,  had  locked  himself  in  his 
room,  and  refused  point-blank  to  come 
forth  from  it. 

"  It  is  well,"  the  Prince  answered. 
"  For  the  present  he  had  best  remain 
where  he  is.  When  I  require  his  attend- 
ance, I  will  give  you  further  orders. 
Meanwhile  see  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  leave  the  castle  under  any  pretence." 

With  these  words  he  passed  on  into  the 
study.  The  incident  appeared  to  have 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts  he  had  until  then  been  so  loth 
to  credit,  and  there  was  an  expression  of 
keen  and  watchful  interest  in  his  face  as 
he  drew  the  bundle  of  letters  from  the 
drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  and  handed 
them  once  more  to  Sir  John. 

"  It  is  singular  that  I  should  never  have 
distrusted  this  man,"  he  said,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair  beside  his  companion, 
who  was  already  busily  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  closely  written  sheets,  and  select- 
ing a  certain  number  of  them,  which  he 
placed  on  one  side.  "  He  has  been  in 
iny  confidential  employ  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  I  have  always  believed  him  to 
be  truly  attached  to  me.  Even  now, 
although  I  can  scarcely  be  said  entirely 
to  lack  the  gift  of  penetration,  I  am  still 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  object  he  can 
have  pursued  in  photographing  these 
harmless  documents,  or  in  what  respect 
his  having  done  so  can  be  connected 
with  the  intrigue  to  which  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  myself  have  fallen  victims." 

"  That  is  only  natural,  Prince,"  replied 
Sir  John,  who  had  meanwhile  finished  his 
task.  "  You,  like  everybody  else,  have 
been  biassed  by  the  false  assumption  that 
his  Majesty  was  in  possession  of  forged 
documents.  I  started  from  the  conviction 
that  he  possessed  copies  of  your  High- 
ness's  original  handwriting,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled,  first  to  formulate  the  problem 
which  has  struck  you  as  so  preposterous, 
and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  to  arrive  at  its  correct  solu- 
tion. When  I  returned  these  letters  to 
your    Highness,    some    days    ago,    I   had 


discovered  two  obvious  facts  in  connection 
with  them.  First,  that  they  had  at  some  time 
or  other  been  subjected  to  a  treatment 
which  I  could  attribute  neither  to  the 
person  who  wrote  them,  nor  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Secondly, 
that  certain  portions  of  their  contents,  if 
skilfully  transposed  or  rearranged,  might 
be  made  to  bear  a  very  different  con- 
struction from  that  intended  by  the  writer. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  facts,  if  your 
Highness  will  regard  the  papers  closely, 
you  will  observe  that  each  sheet  bears  four 
small  punctures,  one  in  each  corner. 
These  punctures  are  caused  by  pins  such 
as  are  commonly  used  by  draughtsmen  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  their  drawing- 
paper  to  a  flat  board.  The  inference  to 
be  derived  from  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  plain  to  me  from  the  outset, 
had  the  idea  ever  suggested  itself  to  me 
that  photographic  copies  of  the  writing 
might  have  been  taken.  But  my  mind, 
with  that  unfortunate  habit  of  running  in 
grooves  which  blinds  us  to  so  much  that  is 
obvious,  was  imbued  with  the  notion  that 
the  letters  must  have  been  copied  by 
a  lithographic  process,  and  it  was  the 
length  of  time  which  must  of  necessity 
have  been  occupied  by  such  a  process  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
my  theory  that  the  letters  had  been 
tampered  with  before  they  reached  their 
destination.  The  secret  photographic 
propensities  of  your  Highness's  valet 
Frederson  came  upon  me  like  a  revelation, 
solving  the  difficulty  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible way.  It  was  now,  of  course,  clear  to 
me  that  this  man,  who  was  presumably 
entrusted  with  the  dispatching  of  your 
Highness's  letters,  had,  before  consigning 
them  to  the  post,  opened  and  taken  a 
negative  photographic  copy  of  each  one, 
for  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  handsomely 
paid  by  those  who  employed  him." 

The  Prince  had  listened  to  this  lucid 
exposition  with  patient  attention.  At  the 
last  words,  however,  he  rose  and  said— 

"All  this  is  most  plausible  and  con- 
vincing, Sir  John,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it 
does  your  perspicacity  immense  credit ;  but 
the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  most  sensitive 
of  monarchs  could  find  nothing  in  these 
letters  to  take  umbrage  at." 

"  As  they  stand  certainly  not,"  replied 
Sir  John.  "  But  now  permit  me  to  pass  on 
to  the  second  and  most  important  point  of 
my  argument — the  contents  of  the  letters. 
The  name  of  his  Majesty  the  Csar  of 
Russia,  I  find,  occurs  in  five  of  them,  being 
in  each  instance  merely  mentioned  casually 
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in  reference  to    some    passing    political  recollect,  it  is  done  in  such  terms  as  would 

question  of  the  day.    Only  in  one  letter,  seem  flattering  even  to  one  so  accustomed 
written  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's      to  the  homage  of  his  fellow-men  as  the 

first  visit  to  Berlin  after  his  accession  to  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias." 

the  throne,  is  his  personality  dwelt  upon  "  Precisely,"  Sir  John  continued  :  "  only 

at  any  length."  that  circumstance  is,  unfortunately,  of  far 

"True,"  the  Prince  said  ;  "yet, as  I  well  less    moment    than     the    fact    that    his 


"AH,  I  lUinOU  THAT  PASSAGE  WELL  !  " 
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Majesty's  name  chances  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
flattering  description  appended  to  it  only 
commences  in  the  following  paragraph." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Prince,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  the  drift  of  the  old  diplomat's 
remarks  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him. 

"Well,"  Sir  John  went  on,  tossing  aside 
the  letter  in  question,  which  he  had  taken 
up  while  he  spoke,  "there  is  nothing 
further  of  interest  in  this  particular  letter. 
But  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just  seen, 
and  of  certain  facts  recently  elicited,  the 
following  passage  which  occurs  in  a  later 
letter  becomes  significantly  interesting." 

He  selected  another  letter  from  the 
bundle  lying  before  him,  unfolded  it,  and 
read  slowly  and  deliberately  as  follows — 

Of  my  general  opinion  of  this  man,  in  whose 
power  it  is  given  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the 
good,  or  so  much  to  the  detriment,  of  his  country, 
you  are  already  aware.  He  is  Russian  to  the  core, 
and  I  need  scarcely  remind  vou  of  the  saying  that 
if  you  scratch  the  surface  polish  of  the  Russian  you 
will  discover  the  Tartar  beneath  it.  The  saying 
could  Ik-  nowhere  more  aptly  applied  than  in  this 
case.  The  man  himself  would  be  detestable,  were 
it  only  for  his  utter  lack  of  culture  and  refinement ; 
but  he  is  contemptible  from  almost  even-  point  of 
view.  Ignorant  in  matters  of  state ;  incompetent 
as  an  administrator ;  stubborn  and  vicious  of 
temper,  yet  of  a  weak  and  unstable  character ; 
unpolished,  rude,  and  arrogant  in  manner,  he  com- 
bines the  childish  conceit  of  the  untutored  bar- 
barian with  the  mote  conscious  pretentiousness  of 
Western  civilisation,  and  the  result  is  a  mongrel 
being  from  whom  nothing  great,  nothing  good, 
and,  worse  than  all,  nothing  honest,  can  l>e 
expected.  What  a  prospect  for  the  unfortunate 
country  which  now  looks  to  him  for  all  the  good 
it  can  anticipate  in  the  near  future! 

"Ah,  I  remember  that  passage  well,"  ex- 
claimed the  Prince.  "But  it  refers  to " 

"  Quite  so,"  Sir  John  broke  in.  "  It 
refers  to  a  certain  Russian  statesman, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph ;  and  doubtless  no  one  at 
the  present  day  would  more  cordially 
endorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  it  than 
his  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia  himself. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion commences  at  the  top  of  the  third  sheet  of 
the  letter,  and  the  concluding  paragraphs 
refer  to  matters  of  indifferent  import, 
which  afford  no  clue  to  the  date  on  which 
it  was  written.  Need  I  expatiate,  then, 
upon  the  possibilities  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  possessed  photographic  negatives  of 
every  one  of  those  letters  ?  " 

The  Chancellor  strode  to  the  table  at 
which  Sir  John  was  seated,  took  up  the 
two  letters,  compared  them  carefully,  and 
threw  them  down  again. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  simply.  "  The 
thing  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun." 

"  I  think,  at  least,"  Sir  John  said,  "it  is 


tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  facsimiles 
of  your  Highness's  handwriting  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Czar  were  produced  from 
these  negatives,  or  rather,  from  certain 
portions  of  them,  with  such  omissions  as 
would  fatally  alter  the  allusions  of  the 
text  without  the  possibility  of  the  fraud 
being  detected  by  the  cleverest  of  experts." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  the  Chancellor 
said,  pacing  the  room  with  angry  strides. 
"  And  the  example  you  have  cited,  I  see 
now  clearly,  is  but  one  among  many 
possible  ones.  By  heaven !  with  such 
means  the  infamous  scoundrels  could 
lithograph  me  into  a  Social  Democrat,  or 
an  Anarchist,  or — the  devil  knows— perhaps 
an  Ultramontane,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  grim  humour. 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,"  Sir 
John  remarked,  "that  his  Majesty  possesses 
the  actual  photographs,  and  not  litho- 
graphic copies.  But  however  that  may  be, 
your  Highness  will  now  easily  comprehend 
why  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  tacitly  counten- 
anced the  propagation  of  the  myth  con- 
cerning your  Highness's  indiscreet  corre- 
spondence with  the  Countess  Kolrocki. 
That  the  Countess  may  have  played  some 
part  in  this  infamous  intrigue  is  highly 
probable.  But  it  would  have  ill  accorded 
with  his  Majesty's  dignity  to  avow  the 
possession  of  letters  of  so  private  a  nature 
as  these,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done, 
that,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  the 
copies  could  only  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a  fraud,  as  mean  and  con- 
temptible as  can  well  be  conceived." 

"  The  villains ! "  the  Chancellor  ex- 
claimed. "  What  I  marvel  at  is  their 
patience.  How  long  must  they  have 
schemed  and  waitetl  before  they  were  able 
successfully  to  accomplish  their  iniquitous 
purpose !  But,  thank  God,  I  hold  at  least 
their  miserable  instrument  secure." 

As  he  spoke  he  touched  the  electric  bell 
on  his  writing-table,  and  ordered  the 
servant  who  answered  the  signal  to 
summon  the  major-domo  to  his  presence. 

But  before  the  man  could  hasten  away 
to  execute  this  order,  the  personage  in 
question  himself  burst  into  the  room,  pale 
anil  agitatetl.  Through  the  half-open 
door  of  the  study  the  startled  faces  of  two 
or  three  lackeys  could  now  be  seen  in  the 
hall  without,  and  a  subdued  sound,  as  of 
people  outside  conversing  in  awed  whispers, 
became  audible  to  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

"  Your  Highness,"  stammered  the  major- 
domo,  "  I  have  a  very  shocking  communi- 
cation to  make.  It  has  just  been  dis- 
covered— that  is  to  say — I  beg  your  High- 
ness to  excuse " 
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"  Out  with  it,  man  ! "  the  Prince  inter- 
rupted him  testily.  "  I  am  not  a  woman. 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I  regret  to  say,"  the  man  replied, 
collecting  himself,  "  that  your  Highncss's 
valet  Frederson  has  just  hanged  himself  in 
his  bedroom." 

"  Ha! "  the  Prince  ejaculated,  falling 
back  at  this  startling  piece  of  intelligence. 

"  Immediately  after  your  Highness  had 
signified  your  pleasure  that  he  was  to 
remain  under  arrest  until  summoned,"  the 
major  domo  continued,  "  I  proceeded  to 
his  room  to  inform  him  of  your  Highncss's 
commands,  and  meeting  him  just  as  he 
was  descending  the  stairs  with  a  travelling- 
bag  in  his  hand,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  leaving  the  castle,  I  made  him  return  at 
once,  and  taking  the  key  from  the  lock 
inside  his  room,  secured  the  door  and  set 
one  of  the  servants  on  guard  outside.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  called  by  this 
man,  whose  fears  had  meanwhile  been 
alarmed  by  certain  strange  noises  issuing 
from  Frederson's  room,  and  hurrying  to 
the  spot,  I  found  on  entering  the  room  that 
the  unhappy  man  was  hanging  lifeless 
from  a  hook  in  the  wall." 

The  Prince  listened  to  this  detailed 
recital  with  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and 
horror.  It  was  evident  that  it  shocked 
him  deeply.  But  he  recovered  his  usual 
demeanour  almost  in  an  instant. 

"  Where  is  the  Princess  ? "  he  said. 
"  This  must  be  kept  from  her." 

"  Fortunately,  her  Highness  has  already 
retired,"  the  major  domo  answered. 

"  Then  order  the  strictest  silence  to  be 
observed  above  stairs,"  the  Prince  went 
on  calmly.  "  The  proper  authorities  must 
be  notified  of  the  occurrence  at  once,  and 
steps  taken  to  remove  the  body  quietly 
during  the  night." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  dis- 
missal. 

"This  is  unfortunate,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Sir  John  after  the  major-domo  had 
bowed  himself  out.  "  This  man  has  gone 
to  his  long  reckoning  at  a  singularly 
awkward  moment.  Without  the  evidence 
I  had  counted  upon  obtaining  from  him  I 
see  myself  in  no  better  position  than  I  was 
in  before." 

"  Your  Highness  forgets  the  studio  in 
the  village,"  Sir  John  said.  "  From  the 
wretched  man's  anxiety  to  get  away  at  once 
I  take  it  your  Highness  will  find  evidence 
superabundant  there  to  prove  his  guilt, 
both  to  your  own  satisfaction  and  to  that 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia." 

"  As  for  that,"  the  Chancellor  retorted 
rather  coldly,  "  I  care  but  little.     Nay,  do 


not  misunderstand  me,  my  friend,"  he 
continued,  seizing  the  old  gentleman's 
hand  in  a  hearty  grasp.  "The  service 
you  have  rendered  me  is  greater  than  I 
know  how  to  thank  you  for.  And  yet  I 
would  sacrifice  even  the  advantage  of 
opening  his  Russian  Majesty's  eyes  to 
the  plot  by  which  he  has  been  befooled 
for  the  greater  one  of  knowing  the  secret 
enemy  who  has  thus  successfully  intrigued 
against  me." 

"  And  what  would  your  Highness  gain 
by  knowing  him  ?  " 

"  What  would   I  gain  ?     I  would  crush 

him,  my  friend,"  the  Chancellor  answered 

simply.     "  But  you  are  right,"  he  went  on. 

"  The  studio  may  reveal  more  than  you  or 

I  wot  of.     It  shall  be  searched  to-morrow. 

For  to-night,"    he    added   with    a    grim 

significance,    "  I    fancy   its    contents    are 

secure." 

#  #  #  * 

What  further  revelations  the  studio 
afforded,  beyond  the  discovery  of  a 
quantity  of  duplicate  photographic  nega- 
tives of  the  German  Chancellor's  private 
letters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Nor  is  the  question  of  much  consequence 
in  so  far  as  the  present  story  is  concerned, 
the  purpose,  of  which  was  to  show  how 
Sir  John  Templeton  won  his  wager  with 
Prince  Bismarck. 

Those  readers  who  are  historically  well- 
informed  may  recollect  that,  about  the 
time  when  the  above  recorded  events  took 
place,  the  political  world  was  considerably 
agitated  by  the.  sudden  dismissal  and 
subsequent  merciless  persecution  of  a 
certain  prominent  member  of  the  German 
diplomatic  service.  What  connection,  if 
any  at  all,  existed  between  this  latter 
occurrence  and  the  incidents  I  have  here 
related,  I  must  leave  those  interested  to 
conclude  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  relations  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  however, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
Prince  practically  forced  his  way  into  his 
Majesty's  presence,  and  compelled  him 
to  listen  to  him,  upon  an  occasion  when 
the  Russian  autocrat,  complying  reluctantly 
with  the  repeatedly  expressed  desire  of  his 
venerable  relative  the  German  Emperor, 
honoured  Berlin  with  a  flying  visit  on  his 
way  to  the  Danish  capital.  From  the 
result  of  that  memorable  interview,  which 
was  the  banishment  of  the  famous  Countess 
Kolrocki  from  Russian  Poland,  where  she 
resided,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Prince 
Bismarck  succeeded  in  making  out  a  clear 
case  of  forp*  her. 

The  r  better. 
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THE  snow  has  been  falling  all  day.  It 
is  six  inches  deep  in  the  street,  and 
the  few  cabs  glide  past  ghostlike  in  their 
white  mantles  as  silently  as  bicycles  on 
the  Ripley  road.  I  put  down  my  pen 
and  draw  aside  the  window-blind.  The 
houses  opposite  are  ablaze  with  light,  but 
the  street  is  desolate,  and  there  are  empty 
seats  in  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms, 
and  vacant  places  at  many  dinner-tables. 
Presently,  even  the  cabs  cease.  The 
common  evening  noises  of  the  life  of  a 
great  city  are  hushed.  Although  it  is  still 
four  hours  off  midnight,  almost  all  the 
world  has  gone  home.  The  "  submerged," 
who  linger  in  the  parks  or  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment,  will  be  frozen  by 
the  morning. 

The  silent  hours  creep  along.  The 
snow  still  falls  till  London  is  wrapped 
in  a  huge  winding-sheet.  I  hear  nothing 
but  the  soft  sound  of  the  little  flames  that 
leap  in  my  study  lire.  I  heap  on  more 
coals.  The  flames  roar  up  the  chimney. 
A  man  bearing  a  lantern  staggers  along 
in  the  street  below.  The  flickering  light 
touches  a  dim  memory  in  the  back  of  my 
head,  straight  the  train  is  fired,  and  my 
mind  runs  back  to  a  December  Sunday 
afternoon  many  years  ago.  The  place 
is  a  huge  bare  school  dormitory,  and  there 
a  lonely  little  Papist  boy,  a  very  little  boy, 
is  poring  over  a  picture  in  a  book,  of  a 
St.  Bernard  dog  the  size  of  a  polo  pony, 
with  a  little  cask  tied  about  his  neck, 
frisking  round  a  traveller  whom  he  has 
found  half  buried  in  the  snow  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass.  And  if  the  lonely  little 
boy  there  and  then  decided  to  become 
a  missionary ;  and  if,  when  he  grew 
to  manhood,  he  joined  the  Order  of 
Augustinians,  and  elected  to  live  in  the 
white  building  that  crowns  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass,  losing  his  life  that  he  might  save 
the  lives  of  others,  is  not  the  world  the 
gainer  ? 

That  night  of  the  great  snowstorm  went 
by  and  was  forgotten.  The  frozen  dead 
were  duly  described  in  the  papers  and 
pitied.  Winter  crawled  slowly  off  the 
stage,  spring  came,  and  in  her  train  the 


little  lambs  gambolling  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Harvest  drew  on,  and  when 
the  August  moon  was  fifteen  days  old 
I  found  myself  where  I  had  long  wished 
to  be — among  the  snow-mountains  of 
Switzerland.  I  had  shivered  at  Murren, 
I  had  been  baked  at  Interlaken,  I 
had  been  bored  at  Grindelwald,  I  had 
been  unhappy  at  Bex,  and  I  was 
being  bitten  to  despair  by  mosquitoes  at 
Martigny,  the  little  village  people  take 
en  route  for  Chamonix.  To  travel  on  at 
once  to  Chamonix  was  simply  raising  my 
hat  to  the  mosquitoes  and  bidding  them 
continue  their  play.  To  remain  at  Martigny 
was  to  suffer  further  bites  and  yet  more 
bites.  A  chance  remark  made  by  a  dinner- 
table  acquaintance  reminded  me  of  the  St. 
Bernard  Hospice.  Yes,  I  would  climb  to 
St.  Bernard,  bury  my  bitten  face  in  the 
snow,  visit  my  friend  the  little  Papist  boy, 
and  discover  if  the  monks  and  the  dogs 
do  behave  in  the  way  suggested  in  the 
early  Victorian  Sunday-school  picture- 
books. 

A  night  at  the  St.  Bernard  Monastery  is 
so  unique  an  experience  that  nobody 
should  miss  the  adventure.  For  the  sake 
of  the  old,  and  the  halt,  and  the  tired, 
and  young  children,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  you  can  drive  the  whole  way  from 
Martigny.  The  horses  certainly  vafk  most 
of  the  distance,  but  from  door  to  door  you 
need  not  alight  once. 

Mine,  I  believe,  was  a  more  excellent 
way,  and  that  way  I  will  now  proceed  to 
set  down.  Accompanied  by  an  amiable 
but  unintelligent  dog,  who  was  indifferent 
to  his  own  kind,  who  walked  when  I 
walked,  who  stopped  when  I  stopped,  who 
drank  when  I  drank,  who  slept  when  I 
slept,  I  started  one  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
from  Martigny.  As  I  did  not  quite  fancy 
the  eleven  hours'  climb  necessary  to  reach 
the  Hospice,  1  sought  the  advice  of  a 
native. 

"Drive  to  Orsiercs,"  he  replied,  "and 
then  you  will  have  a  nice  six  hours'  walk 
to  the  monastery." 

I  followed  his  advice,  and  at  midday 
reached  Orsieres.     My  luggage  consisted 
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of  the  few  articles  that  are  necessary  for  a 
night  in  a  strange  bed,  and  two  bars  of 
chocolate.  I  carried  these  my  parapher- 
nalia in  a  string  bag,  such  as  the  ladies  of 
Dalston  Lane  use  when  they  go  market- 
ing. This  bag  I  slung  round  my  neck.  I 
think  the  day  I  began  the  ascension  was 
one  of  the  hottest  of  the  late  hot  summer, 
and  so  far  from  being  relieved  from  the 
mosquitoes,  I  found  them  quite  as  trouble- 
some, and  possibly  a  shade  more  agile. 
By  the  time   I  reached  Liddes,  a  little 


1800,  was  confronted  by  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties. 

Another  hour  and  I  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  somewhat  unheroic  condition 
of  body  engendered  by  a  London  winter, 
but  I  persevered,  intent  on  reaching  the 
lonely  inn  that  in  Baedeker  had  touched 
my  fancy,  the  Cantine  de  Proz,  the  highest 
pasture  in  the  valley,  above  which  way- 
farers wander  in  the  winter  season  off  the 
path  into  white  wilds  of  virgin  snow.  I 
plodded  upwards,  my  coat  hanging  about 
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Alpine  village  about  two  hours  from 
Orsieres,  I  had  cast  off  my  collar,  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  had  walked  myself  into 
the  condition  produced  by  the  hot  room 
of  a  Turkish  bath.  At  Liddes  I  lunched, 
and  had  a  brief  rest.  Thence  it  was  a 
pleasant  climb,  with  the  tinkle  of  sheep- 
bells  reaching  me  from  deep,  sunlit  valleys, 
and  haymakers  far,  far  below,  looking 
like  chessmen,  tossing  grass  with  spillikins. 
After  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  the  next  Alpine 
village,  the  air  grew  colder  as  I  climbed, 
and  I  cried  a  halt,  for  here  the  road  crosses 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Valsorey,  and  here 
it  was  that  Napoleon,  during  his  famous 
passage  of  the  *o,ooo  men  in 


my  neck,  the  sun  beating  upon  my 
handkerchief-encircled  head,  overtaking 
shock-headed  peasants  driving  strings  of 
jingling  mules,  jogging  silently  over  the 
pass  to  Italy.  Then  a  corner  was  turned, 
and  the  lonely  inn  stood  before  me,  but 
I  left  my  tea  untasted,  for  the  only  milk 
the  lonely  inn  knew  was  the  milk  of  goats. 
After  that  the  scenery  grew  wilder.  The 
pastures  of  the  Plan  de  Proz  were  left 
behind.  I  stumbled  through  the  rocky 
defile  of  the  Pas  de  Marengo,  skirting  an 
Alpine  dairy  in  the  broader  part  of  the 
valley,  standing  sentinel  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  As  I  ascended,  the  figures  of  .three 
monks,    fai    away    to   the    right,    looking 
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like  black  pawns,  walked  in  unison  with 
my  steps,  their  goal,  too,  the  Hospice. 
Higher  and  higher  I  climbed,  stumbling 
over  boulders,  through  the  desolation  of  the 
Vallec  des  Morts,  and  half  wishing  at  every 
step  that  I  was  at  peace  in  a  garden-chair 
at  Martigny.  Presently  the  path  grew 
steeper.  It  was  real  mountain  work  now. 
And  then,  just  when  my  aches  and  pains 
were  at  their  sorest,  a  rough  wooden 
cross,  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  an  over- 
hanging boulder,  loomed  towards  me 
through  the  thin  evening  air.   I  had  arrived. 


reverberated  through  the  empty  corridors. 
I  waited  an  awesome  minute.  The  severe 
architecture,  the  forbidding  corridors,  the 
gratings  that  barred  interdicted  passages, 
spoke  audibly  of  a  bygone  age.  An 
atmosphere  of  mediaeval  monasticism  hung 
like  a  garment  about  the  place.  Mentally 
I  ran  over  its  stirring  history.  I  saw 
the  long  procession  of  travellers  stumbling 
through  the  centuries  on  their  way  over 
this  pass — the  terrible  high  road  that  all 
must  take  who  would  journey  from 
Martigny  to  Aosta.     Here,  where  1  was 
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A  few  steps  higher,  a  few  more  boulders 
crossed,  and  the  white  walls  of  the  St. 
Bernard  Hospice  stood  four-square  before 
me.  And  standing  upon  the  stone  steps 
that  led  to  the  entrance  door  I  recognised 
a  Brother,  and  by  his  side  two  St.  Bernard 
dogs.     Here  was  the  real  thing  at  last! 

Uncovered,  1  passed  in  through  the 
open  door,  down  a  flagged  passage,  up 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  so  into  a 
little  ante-room,  bare  of  everything  save 
an  antic] ue  wooden  chest,  a  Latin  text 
emblazoned  upon  the  wall,  and  a  gaunt 
bell,  with  a  rope  dangling  towards  my 
hand.       This    I    pulled,    and    the    clang 


standing,  there,  where  I  had  been 
climbing,  had  Bernard  dc  Menthon 
stood  and  climbed,  he  who  founded 
the  Hospice  one  thousand  years  ago 
for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying 
to  Rome.  Here,  and  in  the  Hospice  on 
the  Simp] on,  through  the  long  nine  months 
of  winter  and  the  brief  three  months  of 
summer,  the  devoted  brotherhood  of 
St.  Bernard  live  and  toil  and  succour. 
Over  this  pass,  the  highest  winter  habita- 
tion in  the  Alps,  armies  have  trudged. 
Here,  after  fierce  skirmishes,  the  path  run- 
ning with  men's  blood,  the  French  at  last 
captured  the  pass,  and  remained  masters. 
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with  a  garrison  of  180  men,  for  a 
whole  year,  and  through  it  all — through 
the  din  of  battles,  and  through  the 
silent  years  of  peace,  travellers  rich  and 
poor,  thrifty  and  spendthrift,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  have  been  alike  welcomed  and 
tended. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  these  memories 
when  a  door  in  a  dim  corner  of  this  ante- 
room opened,  and  a  tall,  black-gowned, 
deep-chested  figure  came  towards  me. 

His  sunburnt  face  smiled  a  welcome. 

"Alas!  we  are  so  full!"  he  murmured 
apologetically, 
in  French.  "But 
if  Monsieur 
would  not  mind 
occupying  a 
room  with  two 
other  gentle- 
men  " 

He  made  his 
request  so 
sweetly  that  I 
could  only  reply 
that  to  share  a 
bed-room  with  a 
couple  of  strange 
foreigners  was 
the  thing  above 
all  others  that  I 
enjoyed. 

"Ah!  the 
English  always 
are  so  very 
amiable,"  he 
replied,  taking 
my  arm  and 
leading  me  up 
more  stone 
steps,  along 
more  venerable 
corridors,  where 
water  dripped, 
and  through 
whose  crannies, 
I  have  no  doubt, 

spiders  stare  at  strangers,  and  so  into 
my  bedroom.  It  was  long  and  narrow, 
the  floor  carpetless,  the  solitary  window 
small  and  cheerless,  with  three  beds 
placed  along  the  wall,  the  head  of  one 
resting  against  the  foot  of  the  other. 
My  companions  of  the  night  were  two 
German  students  upon  an  economical 
walking  tour.  As  they  did  not  understand 
English,  and  as  my  German  is  intolerable, 
our  conversation  lacked  sparkle.  One  of 
them  generously  pressed  upon  me  a  clean 
handkerchief,  the otherapair of  list  slippers, 
and  then,  the  gong  having  sounded,  we 
proceeded  to  the  strangers'  refectory. 
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The  Brothers  dine  elsewhere,  possibly 
on  simpler  food,  as  we  partook  of  quite  a 
worldly    repast,    of    which    I    remember 
a  pleasant  dish  of  hot  stoned  prunes  built 
about   by   boiled    rice,    which    was    quite 
agreeable.     There  must  have  been  nearly 
a   hundred  strangers   around  the   monks' 
board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pauper  way- 
farers,   of    whom    there   were    a    goodly 
number  at  supper  in  the  poor  man's  room. 
The   presiding    Brother,  who   sat  at   the 
head  of  the  table,  raked  us  all  benignantly 
from    behind    his    spectacles,   and  talked 
pleasantly    to 
those      whose 
language      he 
understood. 
Without   adven- 
ture   the     meal 
drew  to  an  end, 
and     the     little 
band   of   travel- 
lers   speaking 
so  many  tongues, 
drawn    from    so 
many   countries, 
emptied     them- 
selves out  upon 
that      rough 
saddle   of   land, 
that     feels     its 
way  to  the  path 
leading  down  to 
Aosta.     Just  be- 
yond the  build- 
ing lies  the  lake, 
often    covered 
with    ice    on 
summer     morn- 
ings, and  by  its 
side  a  flat  sunk 
stone,     marking 
the    boundary 
between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 

Mountains 
towered  on 
either  side,  snow  lay  in  the  hollows,  the 
air  was  bitter  cold.  '  If  the  elements  are 
so  unkind  at  the  close  of  a  temperate 
summer's  day,  how  easy  to  picture  the 
place  in  midwinter  with  the  path  lost,  the 
valleys  filled  with  snow,  the  little  hills  all 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  the  wind 
screaming  up  the  valley ! 

"  Stand  clear ! "  cried  a  voice,  and  a 
dozen  dogs  bounded  from  their  kennels 
in  the  cellars,  gambolled  about  us,  rolled 
delightedly  in  a  heap  of  last  year's  snow, 
and  then  stood  around  panting  for  en- 
couragement. A  peasant  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  noble  beasts 
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went  through  the  pantomime  of  rescuing 
him  from  a  bed  of  mythical  snow,  hustling 
him  into  it  again  when  he  showed  signs 
of  recovery.  The  audience,  chilled  by  the 
keen  air,  had  all  slunk  away  long  before 
this  pantomime  was  over,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  peasant's  remuneration 
came  from  my  pocket.  In  gratitude  for 
my  half-franc's  worth  of  generosity  he 
led  me  to  understand  by  signs — for  his 
Italian  patois  was  wholly  unintelligible — 
that  something  of  remarkable  interest  was 
to  be  seen  if  only  I  would  follow  him. 
He  led  me  through  the  darkness,  past  the 


white  semicircle.  For  them  there  is  no 
corruption.  Frozen  into  stone — stone  they 
will  remain  for  ever,  in  the  cold  company 
of  one  another.  Death  had  tripped  them  up 
so  suddenly  that  the  poor  things  had  not 
been  even  able  to  compose  themselves 
into  a  proper  and  reverent  attitude.  As 
they  looked  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
so  they  look  now — so  will  they  look  in  the 
next  century.  Alongside  this  clean  and 
wholesome  charnel-house  gaped  a  wide 
pit  not  quite  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide 
as  a  church  door,  but  deep  and  wide 
enough   to  contain    some    thousands   of 


One  of  the  st.  Bernard  dogs. 


Hospice,  and  climbing  the  mountain  side 
to  the  right  stopped  before  a  low  white 
building.  This  Italian  imp,  who,  I  am 
sure,  must  have  been  a  near  relation  of  the 
devil's,  then  bent  himself  double  till  his 
face  came  upon  a  level  with  the  little 
cross-barred  glassless  window.  He  mo- 
tioned me  to  do  likewise.  I  bent.  He 
then  struck  a  match  and,  thrusting  it 
through  the  bars,  encouraged  the  flame  to 
flare  up  in  the  thick  air  of  that  little 
chamber. 

I  counted  twenty-five  poor  dead  crea- 
tures, standing  stiffly  upright  in  a  ghastly 


whitened  bones,  eloquent  of  hurricane 
nights,  deep  snow,  and  a  lost  path. 

The  place  was  a  battlefield,  a  very 
harvest  -  home  of  death,  and  this  my 
holiday  !  I  hurried  back  to  the  Hospice, 
and  as  I  walked  the  first  snow  began  to 
fall,  covering  the  land  as  gently  as  you 
fold  a  cloak  around  your  sweetheart's 
shoulders. 

The  strangers'  dining  -  hall  was  as 
crowded  and  as  disorderly  as  the  coffee- 
room  of  an  inn.  The  tongues  of  man/ 
nations  rose  up  to  the  hoary  rafters,  from 
the  nasal  upward  inflection  of  the  smooth, 
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keen-faced  American  to  the  deep  gutturals 
of  the  bearded  Russian.  Some  were 
whispering  around  the  fire ;  another  slum- 
bered uncomfortably,  his  head  against  the 
wall ;  others  sat  silent,  their  eyes  stupid  with 
sleep.  At  the  table  crowded  a  girls'  school 
from  Piedmont,  whose  young  voices,  raised 
in  a  vesper  song,  were  presently  to  reach 
us  from  the  windy  corridors ;  and,  brood- 
ing with  mother-kindliness  overall,  sat  the 
presiding  Brother,  welcoming  the  coming 
guest  and  regretting  he  could  not  offer 
better  accommodation  to  those  going 
bedward. 

He  retired  when  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  a  moment  later  the  door  opened  to 
admit  another  of  the  fraternity.  He  was 
of  a  less  robust  habit,  his  checks  were 
sallow,  his  shoulders  slight,  but  his  mouth 
was  strong  and  mobile,  and  at  times  a  fine 
eloquent  look  shot  from  his  eyes. 

On  the  threshold  he  paused,  inclining 
his  head  to  the  company  :  "  I  speak  Eng- 
lish/' he  said,  "  not  very  fluently — oh,  no  ; 
but  I  speak  English,  and  I  am  come  here 
to  amuse  the  English." 

This  naive,  intelligent  cleric  sat  down 
by  my  side.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Bernard  or  he  would 
have  been  in  bed  at  that  hour.  Equipped 
with  the  gift  of  languages  and  rhetoric, 
and  burning  with  missionary  zeal,  to  him 
had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  gathering 
in  the  converts  from  foreign  lands  and 
alien  creeds.  "I  have  preached  in  six 
capitals;  and  in  six  tongues,"  he  told  me. 
"  In  Denmark  I  fell  ill,  and  I  am  here  now  as 
a  guest  merely  to  regain  my  health.  Oh,  your 
English  language !  "  he  sighed,  "it  is  so,  so 
difficult  I  I  'ave  been  learning  the  excep- 
tions to  your  rules  all  the  afternoon.  Oh, 
those  exceptions  1  I  remember  that  there 
are  four  English  words  where  the  '  h '  is 
not  aspirated.  Three  I  know — honest, 
honour,  and  hour — but  the  fourth — what  is 
it  ?    You  can  tell  me — no  ?  " 

I  considered  awhile,  and  then  suggested 
"  heir." 

"  Oh  !  tank  you,  tank  you  ! "  he  cried  ; 
"  hair — I  know,  on  the  'ead,"  tapping  his 
crisp  black  curls.  He  noted  the  missing 
word  in  a  small  red  pocket-book,  and 
then,  perceiving  the  unsatisfied  look  in 
my  eyes,  devoted  himself  with  a  nice 
politeness  to  answering  my  questions. 

"Ma  foi!  what  a  beautiful  life  is 
theirs ! "  he  cried,  raising  his  eyes  and 
hands  towards  the  ceiling,  when  I  begged 
him  to  tell  me  something  about  the 
Brothers  themselves ;  "  what  a  beautiful 
life !  They  feed  the  hungry,  they  succour 
the  poor  and  the  distressed,  they  raise  up 


them  that  are  fallen.  But  the  life  is 
killing.  The  Brothers  of  St.  Bernard  are 
all  strong  men,  but  twelve  years  of  work 
in  this  desolate  place  ruins  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  then  sent  down  to  the 
Home  at  Martigny." 

I  inquired,  and  found  that  such  had  been 
the  fate  of  my  little  friend  the  Papist  boy. 

"And  do  the  dogs  find  the  travellers, 
and  do  they  drag  them  from  the  snow  in 
their  mouths,  and  do  the  monks  watch  the 
operation  benignantly,  blessing  everything 
and  everybody  in  a  general  way,  and 
carrying  wine  and  long  loaves  of  bread, 
which  they  never  seem  to  offer  to  the 
traveller  ?  " 

The  monk  smiled.  "  What  happened 
in  the  days  when  the  Sunday-school  books 
were  made  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  tell 
you  the  method  of  procedure  to-day. 
First  of  all,  lives  are  not  lost  on  the  pass 
now." 

"  Not  lost  on  the  pass  now  !  "  I  echoed. 
"Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  Morgue 
yonder — so  full ! " 

He  shook  his  head.  "Those  poor, 
unclaimed  creatures  have  been  dead  a 
very  long  time.  It  is  six  years  since  the 
last  body  was  placed  there.  Some  have 
been  there  fifty  years.  Travellers  do  not 
die  on  the  St.  Bernard  Pass  now." 

"Indeed,"  I  said  sceptically.  "And 
pray  how  is  that  managed  ?  Do  the  good 
monks  control  the  snow-storm,  and  com- 
mand the  deep  drifts  to  roll  back  from 
the  valleys  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  done  by  the 
telephone.  Listen  !  The  danger  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass  begins,  on  the  Swiss  side, 
at  the  Cantine  de  Proz.  Thence  to  the 
top,  in  fine  weather,  the  pass  is  good  and 
clear,  but  in  winter  the  snow  fills  all  the 
valleys,  and  those  who  live  here,  and  have 
walked  to  and  fro  hundreds  of  times,  can- 
not find  the  way.  Were  it  not  for  the 
dogs,  nobody  would  even  venture  out. 
Well,  the  Hospice  is  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  the  Cantine  de  Proz.  When 
the  weather  is  bad,  and  travellers 
insist  upon  attempting  the  pass,  the 
telephone  warns  the  Hospice,  and  two 
monks  and  two  dogs  go  forth  to  meet  them. 
If  the  wayfarers  are  too  exhausted  to  walk, 
the  monks  put  sticks  under  their  arms 
and  carry  them  to  the  Hospice.  The 
dogs  have  an  extraordinary  gift  of  scent 
over  the  snow.  So,  you  see,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  traveller  to  be  lost 
nowadays.  Even  if  he  is  sunk  in  the 
snow-drifts  up  to  his  neck,  the  dogs  will 
find  him.  The  brothers  always  carry  wine 
and  food  in  their  expeditions  down  the 
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mountains.  No,  they  could  not  do  without 
the  dogs.  The  hounds  have  a  fine  lazy 
time  during  the  three  months  of  summer ; 
but  with  the  first  fall  of  snow  they  are 
eager  to  begin  work." 

"  The  use  of  the  dogs  has  always  been 
to  point  out  the  way.  They  arc  never 
baffled.  Before  the  days  of  the  telephone 
two  of  them,  one  old  and  one  young,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  monks,  started  each 
morning  from  the  Hospice  to  the  shelter 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  Italian  side. 
A  similar  party  left  for  the  shelter  on  the 


your  Oxford  Street,  you  had  some  very 
particular  business  to  transact  in  the  City, 
would  you  postpone  the  journey  if  it 
happened  to  be  raining  in  the  riolbom 
Viaduct,  or  if  Newgate  Street  was  deep 
in  snow  ?  No !  During  the  summer 
months  people  come  here  from  curiosity, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  them,  but  the 
winter  wayfarers  are  all  poor  travellers 
seeking  work  in  Italy,  or  from  Italy  seeking 
work  in  Switzerland.  This  is  the  high  road, 
and  a  terrible  high  road  it  is  sometimes.** 
"And  do  the  monks  never  make  any 
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Swiss  side  of  the  pass.  The  dogs  ran  on 
ahead  as  they  do  now. 

"  I  believe  the  dogs  are  now  rather 
Newfoundlands  than  St.  Bernards.  In  1 8 1 2 
all  the  brood  bitches  succumbed  to  the 
cold.  A  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  was 
tried.  It  failed  at  first,  owing  to  the  long 
coat  that  resulted,  which  impeded  the 
dogs  in  the  snow  ;  but,  by  breeding  back 
to  their  own  short-coated  animals,  the 
monks  obtained  what  they  wanted." 

"The  first  question  asked  by  people  at 
home."  I  broke  in,  "  is — if  the  pass  is 
so  dangerous,  why  do  so  many  people 
attempt  it  in  winter-time  ? " 

The    monk    smiled.      "  If,    living    in 


charge  for  the  night's  lodging  and  food," 
I  asked. 

The  monk  shook  his  head.  "All  are 
welcome,"  he  replied.  "  The  rich  usually 
drop  something  into  the  little  box  in  the 
chapel.  It  is  attached  to  the  wall  in  the 
aisle  with  a  yellow  scroll  above  it, 
upon  which  is  written,  '  Offrande  pour 
1' Hospice.' " 

Many  more  things  this  wandering  gram- 
marian told  me,  and  many  other  things  I 
would  have  willingly  told  him  in  return 
that  night  in  the  refectory  of  that  xo^»\. 
religious,  and  ancient  foundation. 
the  dear  fellow's  mind  would  not  t? 
from  the  English  grammar.    I  t 
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with  a  score  of  subjects,  but  nothing  filled 
him  with  such  huge  delight  as  a 
mnemonic  aid  I  gave  him  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  cough,  rough,  hiccough, 
and  plough.  I  thought  he  would  never  cease 


who  had  thanked  God  for  the  blessing  of 
another  day  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  astir.  I  prayed  with  the  rest, 
drank  my  hot  coffee,  and  by  seven 
o'clock,  with  string  bag  slung  over  my 
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shaking  my  hand,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  at  last  I  escaped  to  my  bed-room. 

I  slept  but  little,  for  throughout  the 
night  the  bell  clanged  with  the  arrival  of 
fresh  guests,  and  dawn  had  hardly  broken 
before  I  heard  another  and  a  louder  bell, 
and  presently  the  shuffle  of  feet  along  the 
corridors  towards  the  chapel.  I,  too,  arose 
and  joined  them  in  the  grey  dawn.  It  was 
bitterly  cold;  but  the  chapel  was  always 
roll  of  relays  of  poor  shivering  peasants, 


shoulder,  and  coat  tight  buttoned,  was 
already  on  my  way  down  the  mountain 
side.  I  had  only  gone  a  hundred  yards 
when  a  fine  shouting  pursued  me.  It  was 
my  friend  of  the  night  before.  We 
grasped  hands.  Then  I  began  to  descend 
the  mountain  side  in  earnest,  and  as  I 
walked  the  last  question  he  had  addressed 
to  me  pattered  pleasantly  in  my  brain — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression 
'buoyed  up'?"  Lewis  Hind. 


A     CHRISTMAS-TREE     VENDOR. 

By  FRANK    SMITH. 


A  T  the  extreme  west  end  of  Covent 
r\  Garden  Market,  just  opposite  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  entirely  clear  of  the 
Market  Buildings,  the  passers-by  may  or 
may  not  have  noticed  a  rough  wooden 
shanty,  where  business  is  done  in  ever- 
greens and  Dutch  hyacinth-roots.  In 
itself  the  place  possesses  nothing  remark- 
able, and  trade  in  hyacinths  and  boxwood 
slips  is  far  too  everyday  a  thing  to  confer 
special  distinction ;  but,  for  all  that,  this 
little  area  of  the  huge  temple  of  green- 
grocery and  flower-selling  is  very  note- 
worthy, especially  at  Christmas  time,  for 
it  is  the  great  centre  from  which  radiates 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Noel  light 
and  gladness.  On  this  spot,  during  the 
last  fortnight  in  November,  a  huge  forest 
suddenly  springs  up  and  vanishes  as 
quickly.  One  might,  indeed,  call  the 
place  a  veritable  Dunsinane,  were  it  not 
that  its  Birnam  Wood  comes  hither  on  the 
most  peaceful  of  all  errands.  To  leave 
parables  alone,  this  part  of  Covent  Garden 
forms  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Christmas-trees,  a  mystery  of  which  the 
present  writer  never  guessed  the  interest 
or  extent  until  he  got  into  conversation 

with  its  high  priest,  Mr. ,  who  has  for 

thirty  years  officiated  as  arch-dispenser  of 
the  sacred  boughs. 

My  informant  was  very  ready  to  dis- 
course upon  his  great  Christmas  enter- 
prise, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
facts  and  figures  were  good  hearing ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  rather  eye-opening  to  the 
novice. 

"  We  deal  in  trees  of  every  description," 
he  said :  "  from  the  spruce-fir,  forty  feet 
high,  to  the  tiny  slip  of  eighteen  inches — 
a  mere  toy  of  a  thing,  that  people  who 
have  one  child  buy  to  amuse  it." 

"  How  many  do  you  sell  ?  " 

"  Well,  about  thirty  thousand  of  all  sizes 
every  year." 

"  A  huge  forest.  Where  do  they  come 
from — abroad  ?  " 

"Why,  no.  The  greater  number  we 
get  from  Yorkshire.  There  are  German 
trees,  of  course,  in  the  i  i    r 
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ones.  You  think  it's  incredible  how  so 
many  trees  could  be  spared  every  year. 
Well,  you  see,  this  is  how  it  is.  The  trees 
come  from  gentlemen's  game  preserves — 
they  are  the  thinnings  :  when  the  tops  get 
too  high,  out  the  tree  has  to  come.  We 
get  nurserymen's  thinings  as  well  for  the 
little  eighteen-inch  slips.  Then  some  of 
the  trees  are  not  taken  out  by  the  roots : 
we  get  the  top,  which  makes  a  fair  sized 
Christmas-tree,  and  is  cheaper  than  one 
taken  clean  out." 

"  What  do  we  get  for  them  ?  Well, 
all  prices.  A  forty-foot  tree  runs  to 
about  six  pounds  or  thereby ;  a  twenty- 
foot  one  about  four  pounds ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  smallest." 

"  Which  sells  at ?" 

"  Fourpcnce — cheap  enough,  surely." 

"  Spruce-firs  chiefly,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  the  most  part.  The  German 
firs  are  more  like  the  lignum  vita:,  but,  as 
I  mentioned,  they're  inferior.  By  the 
way,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our 
customers  are  Germans,  as  you  '11  under- 
stand. It 's  originally  their  custom,  of 
course.  We  've  a  huge  number  of  patrons 
out  Dalston  way." 

"And  are  English  people  as  keen  on 
Christmas-trees  as  the  Germans  ?" 

"  Well,  they  used  to  be,  but  I  fancy 
there 's  a  slight  falling  off  within  the  last 
three  years.  English  people  arc  far  more 
easily  pleased  with  a  tree  than  the  Germans 
are.  Why,  a  German  examines  and  criti- 
cises, and  is  very  particular.  Indeed,  he 
practically  makes  his  tree  overagain.  And  if, 
after  all,  a  bough  is  not  just  as  it  ought  to 
be,  he  puts  that  right.  Then,  too,  English 
people  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  spend 
money  on  trees  as  they  once  were.  We 
find  that  people  who  once  gave  a  sovereign 
are  content  now  to  spend  seven-and-six- 
pence." 

"  How  many  forty-foot  trees  would  you- 
dispose  of  ?  " 

"  Usually  about  a  hundred.  They  go 
chiefly  to  public  institutions.  The  Crystal 
Palace  people  always  require  some  of  the 
biggest." 

"  And  the  great  shopkeepers  ?  " 
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"  Well,  they  usually  go  in  for  those 
about  twenty  feet  high  or  so.  In  the 
matter  of  charitable  institutions  there  's  a 
good  deal  of  business.  If  the  charity  is 
a  struggling  one,  there  are  special  terms  ; 
sometimes  a  tree  is  given  free  of  charge. 
Does  one  ever  do  duty  twice  ?  Well, 
rarely,  but  one  such  institution  as  I  men- 
tioned may  perhaps  arrange  with  another 
for  the  tree  to  be  passed  on.  Still,  a 
night's  illumination  spoils  it  almost 
■entirely.  It 's  very  interesting  when  I  'm 
fitting  up  the  tree  in  the  ward  of  a 
children's  hospital  to  see  the  excitement. 
We  do  it  at  night,  and  the  little  things  are 
almost  wild  with  delight.  They  ought  to 
be  asleep,  of  course  ;  but  they  get  wind  of 
what 's  going  on  and  can  hardly  be  kept 
in  bed.  It's  funny  to  see  all  the  eager 
little  faces  stretching  up  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  show  beforehand." 

"  You  have  lots  of  little  customers,  I 
suppose,  who  are  able  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  the  last  fortnight  of 
November  is  fine  (that  \s  the  briskest  busi- 
ness time),  when  all  the  trees  are  on  hand, 
we  've  any  number  of  children  at  the 
Market.  They're  brought  down  to  pick 
and  choose  their  own  tree.  Lots  of  them 
are  from  the  West  End." 

"  You  notice,  of  course,  that  children 
take  a  tremendous  time  to  choose  when 
they  're  let  loose  among  great  riches  ? 
It's  as  bad  here  as  at  the  toy-shop,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Sir,"  and  my  informant 
laughed  genially.  He  seems  to  enjoy  this 
part  of  his  occupation.  One  fancies  that 
he  must  be  a  kind  of  real  live  Father 
Christmas  to  the  small  fry,  and,  indeed, 
he  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  mythical 
replenishcr  of  stockings. 

"  From  the  middle  of  October,"  my 
forester  continued,  "  or  even  earlier,  we 
begin  taking  orders.  All  the  largest  trees 
are  ordered  well  in  advance,  so  that  we 
know  exactly  where  we  are  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  supply  the  trade  very  extensively." 

"  And  the  barrow-men  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  these  hawkers  deal  only  in 
the  very  smallest  and  cheapest  kinds." 

"How  are  the  trees  packed  ?  " 

"In  matting.  First  the  branches  are 
folded  towards  the  trunk,  then  matting 
and  list  are  bound  round  so  as  to  cover 
the  tree  entirely  and  save  damage  in 
transit.  As  soon  as  the  trees  arrive  they 
are  opened  out  to  recover  themselves  and 
make  as  good  a  display  as  possible." 

"  With  so  many  trees  one  would  imagine 
your  railway  business  was  pretty  serious  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  there  you  have  it,  Sir.     Freight 


bills  cost  us  just  as  much  as  the  trees 
themselves,  and  if  the  season  is  wet  or 
snowy,  a  good  deal  more ;  for,  you  see,  we 
pay  by  weight,  and  if  the  trees  get  soaked 
or  covered  with  snow,  it 's  no  joke  for  us." 

"  But  a  capital  joke  for  the  railway  com- 
panies ?  " 

"Well,  they  have  the  advantage,  it's 
true,  in  such  a  case.  When  the  weather 
plays  us  that  trick,  it  cuts  our  margin 
pretty  fine." 

"It's  a  good  margin,  though,  isn't  it, 
when  everything  goes  as  it  ought  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  not  bad  at  all." 

But  these  be  matters  appertaining 
to  Father  Christmas's  private  business 
adventures,  and  his  precise  percentage 
he  preferred  to  keep  to  himself — in  two 
senses.  Covent  Garden  Market  has  known 
this  gentleman  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
father  was  in  the  business  before  him. 
He  seemed  the  man  to  answer  a  small 
historical  question. 

"When  do  you  think  the  German 
influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
England?" 

"  Well,  I  should  say  in  my  father's  time, 
about  sixty  years  ago.  We  came  in  and 
caught  the  market  just  at  the  best  time. 
As  I  said,  there 's  a  slight  falling  off  at 
present." 

"  Of  course,  you  do  business  in  holljr 
and  mistletoe  as  well  ?  " 

"Extensively.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
poor  holly  year,  though  ;  few  berries,  I  'm 
sorry  to  say.  It 's  a  capital  branch  of  our 
trade  in  a  good  season.  As  for  mistletoe, 
it 's  the  most  precarious  line  of  all.  We 
can  never  tell ;  in  a  week  we  may  do  a 
three  months'  trade  in  mistletoe,  or  it  may 
be  just  the  other  way  about." 

Then  we  got  to  talking  about  the 
weather,  which  we  hadn't  talked  about 
before  (in  the  usual  sense,  at  least),  and 
this  turn  of  the  conversation  warned  me 
that  it  might  be  well  to  occupy  no  more  of 
the  merchant's  valuable  time.  I  bad  come 
about  his  business,  we  had  talked  about 
his  business,  and  now  I  felt  it  was  high 
time  that  I  should  go  about  mine.  But  if 
you  should  wish  further  knowledge  you 
must  visit  Covent  Garden  and  seek  out  a 
short,  grey-haired,  brown  great-coated, 
kindly-faced,  comfortable,  homely  old  man, 
who  braves  all  weathers  and  has  a  genial 
word  for  everybody.  Then  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  discovered  the  person  who 
knows  more  about  Christmas-trees  than 
anybody  else  in  London,  and  who  will  be 
delighted  to  tell  you  not  only  how  Bimam 
Wood  comes  every  year  to  Dunainane,  but 
how  it  goes  away  again. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EHEW!  What  a  day!  The  handles 
of  my  cab  burnt  my  fingers  as  I 
sd  the  doors.  What  a  change !  From 
the  breezy  cliffs  of  Folkestone  to  the 
dust-blurred  pavement  outside  Victoria 
Station — from  dazzling  sunshine  to  murky 
glare;  from  bathing  and  tennis  and 
Ethel's  smiles  to 

"  Roses  a  penny  a  bunch,  Sir  1 "  squeaked 
an  old  crone,  holding  a  spray  of  withered 
blooms  up  to  me  in  her  palsied  claw.  I 
threw  her  a  shilling,  and  told  the  cabman 
to  drive  me  to  Arlington  Street,  where  the 
pleasantest  club  in  London  would  give  me 
shade  and  coolness  and  decent  food  at 
least. 

Piccadilly  in  August !  and  the  ther- 
mometer eighty  -  seven  degrees  in  the 
shade — was  there  ever  such  luck  as  mine  ? 
To  have  to  leave  Ethel,  to  have  to  start 
off  in  this  heat  and  welter  away  existence 
at  a  wretched  little  d£p6t  town  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  there  would  be 
nobody  to  see,  and  nothing  to  do,  except 
drill. 

The  thread  of  my  gloomy  thoughts  was 
broken  by  the  stopping  of  the  cab.  I  paid 
my  fare,  and  walked  up  the  steps  of  my  club, 
only  to  be  confronted  with  an  ominous 
piece  of  cardboard  offensively  pasted  on 
the  swinging  door,  informing  members 
that  whilst  the  premises  were  undergoing 

repairs  they  would  be  the  guests  of 

the  dab  I've  always  called  the  worst  in 
London  1  As  I  stood  dumb  and  impotent 
on  the  pavement  I  received  from  a  hasty 
pedestrian  a  sudden  jolt,  which  loosened 
the  vials  of  my  wrath,  and  I  turned  to- 
wards my  assailant.  "  Why  the  devil  don't 
you  look Bartle,  by  Jove  !  " 

John  Bartle,  my  old  school  chum  and 
mentor,  the  good-natured  recipient  of  my 
youthful  woes,  a  sort  of  jar  into  which 
all  my  crumpled  rose-leaves  could  be 
flung.  I  poured  forth  apologies  and  com- 
plaints in  a  breath — how  my  furlough  was 
curtailed  through  the  Colonel  exchanging — 
how  I  had  been  hauled  up  from  Folkestone 
to  go  on  by  the  evening  express  to  that 
cursed  little  dep6t  at  Kilmeny ;  how  my 
club  was  shut,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was 


a  soul  in  town  to  lunch  with ;  and  what  was 
I  to  do  with  myself  from  now  till  eight 
o'clock  and 

"  Down  on  your  luck,  eh,  old  fellow  ?" 
broke  in  Bartle,  with  that  curious  crackly 
voice  of  his,  which  somehow  always  has 
such  a  wonderful  note  of  patience  in  it. 
"  You've  five  or  six  hours  on  your  hands — 
dear  me,  that's  bad.  /  can't  see  you 
through ;  I've  a  meeting  at  the  Archaeo- 
logical at  four  o'clock." 

'*  Then  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  You  vacuous  idiot,"  said  Bartle  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  can't  put  my  meeting  off 
for  you,  but  I'll  tell  you  what.  It's 
scarcely  two — come  and  have  some  lunch 
with  me.  I  can't  pamper  you  with  luxury 
like  they  give  you  here,"  indicating  the 
club  to  which  it  is  my  secret  pride  to 
belong  contemptuously  with  his  thumb, 
"  but  you  can  get  some  good  plain  food 
which  will  restore  your  balance." 

My  stomach  inwardly  repudiated  the 
"  good  plain  food,"  but  the  society  was 
not  to  be  refused,  and  ten  minutes  later  I 
was  sitting  opposite  dear  old  Bartle  in  a 
bow  window  in  the  Calverley  Club,  where 
the  sunshine  sparkling  on  the  river  seemed 
a  different  sort  of  thing  altogether  from 
the  same  sunshine  emphasising  the  dust 
on  the  Victoria  Pavement. 

Out  of  pity  for  my  desolate  condition, 
Bartle — with  a  grimace  at  his  own  back- 
sliding— ordered  a  bottle  of  Mumm  in  ice. 
They  certainly  knew  how  to  grill  chops  at 
the  Calverley,  and  their  Stilton  was  first- 
rate.  After  lunch  Bartle  asked  for  his 
churchwarden  pipe,  which  the  waiter  pro- 
duced from  the  rack.  Another  was 
obtained  for  me,  and  I  was  asked  to 
pencil  my  initials  on  it,  that  it  might  be 
reserved  for  me  till  I  visited  the  club  again. 

"  Not  a  bad  sort  of  pot-house,  is  it?" 
said  Bartle,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  glad 
to  admit  that  it  was  rather  pleasant.  A 
feeling  of  cosy  security  came  over  me  as  I 
puffed  at  my  pipe  and  sipped  my  coffee. 
Bartle  has  seen  a  lot,  and  is  good  company 
when  you  can  get  him  to  talk ;  and  I  was 
just  congratulating  myself  that  there 
were  worse  ways  of  getting  through  the 
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afternoon,  when  he  looked  at  his  watch 
and  said  he  must  go.  This  was  just  a  little 
bit  too  bad,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  rather  sick,  for  with  a  grin  that  was 
only  not  contemptuous  because  it  was  so 


"That  sounds  refreshing,"  I  rejoined 
languidly;  "  I  think  I  *11  go.  Where  does  he 
live  ?   I  daresay  we  sha'n't  bore  each  other." 

"  You  won't  bore  him,"  said  Bartle 
securely ;  "  and  if  he  bores  you,  I — well " — 
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humane.  Bartle  said,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what 
would  do  you  good,  young  'un — go  and 
spend  the  rest  of  your  time  with  Cherry 
Hope." 

"  Who  and  what  is  Cherry  Hope  ? "  I 
asked. 

"He's  an  old  friend  of  mine."  said 
Bartle.  "  and  the  luckiest,  most  contented 
fellow  vou  ever  met." 


with  a  sudden  gravity — "  I  sha'n't  waste 
my  time  on  you  in  the  future.  He  lives  in 
the  Waterloo  Road." 

"  Waterloo  what  ?  "  said  I,  for  my  ears. 
I  thought,  must  have  deceived  me. 
"  Waterloo  Place  ?  " 

"Waterloo  Road."  replied  Bartle  with 
great  distinctness.  "  Number  one  hundred 
and    five.     I'd   better   write   it   down" — 
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suiting  the  action  to  the  word — "  it  might 
fatigue  yon  to  remember  it." 

I  swallowed  the  sarcasm  and  pocketed 
the  address  in  a  state  of  expostulatory 
wonder,  which  Bartle  increased  by  saying 
as  we  parted  in  the  Strand,  "  If  you  go  up 
there  in  half-an-hour  you  '11  find  him  in,  I 
think.  Anyhow,  you  won't  have  to  wait 
long ;  he  always  goes  home  to  tea  about 
five  o'clock." 

After  dawdling  away  half  an  hour  in 
Regent  Street  as  best  I  could,  I  got 
dreamily  into  another  hansom  and  gave 
the  address ;  and,  as  we  rattled  over  the 
stones,  marvelled  much  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  being  who  was  the  most  contented  of 
men,  yet  who  remained  in  London  through 
August,  and  who  always  came  home  to 
tea — in  the  Waterloo  Road — at  five. 

"Eccentric  millionaire,  I  suppose,"  I 
murmured  as  we  jolted  through  the  increas- 
ingly dirty  and  depressing  neighbourhood. 
I  expected  the  cab  to  pull  up  and  turn 
into  some  flagged  courtyard,  introducing 
me  to  a  dingy  but  distinguished  residence 
standing  well  back  from  the  roadway ;  but 
number  105,  Waterloo  Road,  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  a  flat-faced  row  of  four-storeyed 
brick  houses,  generally  with  cards  on 
their  windows  on  which  was  printed  the 
word  "Apartments." 

"  Confound  Bartle  !  "  I  muttered  sulkily 
as  I  alighted ;  "  what  fool's  trick  has  he 
been  playing  me?"  I  paused,  half-minded 
to  return;  but  those  four  hours  till  my 
train  started !  The  thought  decided  me ; 
I  mounted  the  steps  and  rang;  waited — 
knocked — and  rang  again. 

The  door  opened  with  a  tug  from  inside, 
and  a  lodging-house  servant  of  pronounced 
type  presented  herself  to  my  disconsolate 
view. 

"  Is  Mr.  Hope  at  home  ?  "  I  inquired  as 
I  offered  my  card. 

Belinda  first  looked  at  me  in  a  round- 
eyed,  not  unfriendly  manner,  and  then 
folding  a  grimy  finger  and  thumb  in  her 
grimy  apron,  took  my  card  and  looked  at 
that. 

"  I  'm  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bartle's,"  I  hinted, 
as  she  turned  for  a  further  perusal  of  my 
face.  A  sheepish  grin  came  out,  and 
went  in  again  on  hers.  "  Fourth  floor, 
door  on  the  right  t "  was  all  she  said  as  she 
clattered  out  of  sight  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

Left  to  myself  I  ascended  one,  two, 
three,  four  flights  of  stairs — and  when  once 
a  gaudy  carpet  had  given  place  to  faded 
linoleum,  and  this  again  to  bare  board,  a 
broken  sky- light  announced  that  I  had 
reached  the  summit  of  No.  105. 

I  stood  on  the  most  incongruous  fourth- 


floor  landing  it  has  been  mine  or  anyone's 
lot  to  see.  Three-fourths  of  the  space — 
that  is,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  and  that 
portion  of  the  wall  which  faced  me  and 
extended  to  my  left — spoke  of  the  well, 
too  well-known  Surrey  side  lodging-house, 
but  the  "  door  on  the  right"  was  a  different 
thing  altogether.  It  was  enamelled  white, 
and  the  white  was  clean;  and  there  was 
an  absurd,  but  not  ungraceful,  device  on  it, 
the  name  "  Cherry  Hope  "  being  painted 
in  fantastic  characters,  and  surrounded  by 
wreaths  and  clusters  of  cherries  and  cherry- 
blossoms. 

After  a  pause  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
gazing  at  this  notable  absurdity  with  a 
grin,  and  reflecting  that  Bartle's  practical 
joke  had  at  least  beguiled  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling.  I  knocked  at  the  rampantly 
jovial  door.  No  answer — though  I 
knocked  again,  and  yet  again.  I 
cautiously  turned  the  handle  and  opened 
the  door.  Not  a  soul — but  as  want  of 
ceremony  seemed  to  be  usual  in  No.  105, 
and  as  my  first  glance  at  the  abode  of 
Hope  arrested  my  interest  and  attention,  1 
decided  to  await  the  gentleman  who  always 
came  home  to  tea. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  curious  how  the  sordid  atmosphere 
of  Waterloo  Road  dropped  from  me  like  a 
garment  as  I  closed  Hope's  door  behind 
me,  and  put  my  hat  and  stick  on  the  little 
what-not  ready  to  receive  them.  Who  and 
what  is  this  Hope  ?  I  asked  myself.  A 
madman,  or  an  inveterate  poseur}  The 
room  was  poorly  furnished ;  it  possessed 
no  apparent  luxuries  ;  it  would  have  out- 
raged the  taste  of  artistic  London  of 
to-day ;  but  it  was  so  cheerful !  Like  the 
room  of  a  riotous  child.  Everywhere  you 
looked,  sunshine  and  colour  on  the  clean 
white  paint.  A  forget-me-not  pattern 
strayed  over  the  prevailing  blush-pink  of 
the  wall-paper.  Some  bright  cushions 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  cane  chairs, 
and  wherever  the  mahogany  frame  could 
be  seen  it  was  polished  till  it  beamed  at 
you.  A  yellow-brown  tablecloth  made  a 
good  background  for  a  vase  of  gay  nastur- 
tiums and  one  or  two  brightly  bound 
books.  The  windows  boasted  no  curtains, 
but  they  glittered  with  cleanliness  and 
sunshine,  and  their  woodwork  was  as  spot- 
less as  the  door.  A  second  door  on  one 
side  of  the  wall  tempted  me  first  to  knock 
and  then  open  that ;  and  a  tiny  closet, 
fitted  up  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  showed 
a  purity  and  daintiness  of  management 
which  matched  the  room  I  was  in. 
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Another  table— deal,  with  no  cloth  on 
it,  and  littered  with  an  orderly  disorder 
which  spoke  of  the  enforced  and  daily 
occupation  of  a  methodical  man,  next 
caught  my  attention.  It  was  covered  with 
designs,  mostly  coloured  in  the  sixpenny 
paint-box  style.  1  could  make  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  they  were  the  sketches 
of  a  fantastic  person,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  grown  up. 

Turning  from  these  enticements  to  the 
mantelpiece,  I  discovered  a  motley  array 
of  ornaments,  obviously  with  a  history 
attached,  but  not  interesting  to  those 
without  a  clue ;  and  then  I  had  a  good 
look  at  the  picture  which  hung  above 
them.  What  a  riante,  brilliant  little  face ! 
what  clustering  goldy  curls!  what  blue, 
blue  eyes !  what  an  exquisite  complexion, 
and  what  a  rosebud  of  a  mouth  !  If  this 
is  Cherry's  madness,  there  is  method  in  it, 
I  thought ;  and  then  my  ears  were  caught 
by  a  curious  combination  of  sounds. 

A  wheezy,  asthmatical  cough,  and  a 
queer  stumping  noise  which  came  up  the 
stairs  and  stopped  outside  the  room  I  was 
in.  Could  it  be  ?  No — impossible !  As 
I  wondered,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked,  or  rather  stumped,  the  queerest 
figure  I  had  ever  seen.  A  very  tall,  spare 
man,  with  one  leg  as  Heaven  meant  it  and 
one  apology  in  wood.  A  long  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  champagne  -  bottle  shoulders, 
culminated  in  a  little  round  head.  But 
what  a  funny  face  !  It  wasn't  that  it  was 
extraordinarily  pale,  and  wrinkled  like  a 
withered  apple ;  no,  the  wonder  was  that 
though  so  extremely  wrinkled,  it  was  also 
so  extremely  young.  It  looked  like  the 
face  belonging  to  someone  who  had  lived 
through  years  upon  years  of  mortal 
changes  and  chances,  and  yet  through  it 
all  had  remained  a  baby,  with  all  the 
trustful  freshness  peculiar  to  that  period 
of  life. 

He  hopped  a  little  farther  into  the 
room,  and  1  then  saw  that  he  had  lost  one 
eye,  and  that  his  resemblance  to  a  baby 
was  heightened  by  reason  of  his  head 
being  clothed  with  soft  flaxen  down,  such 
as  is  found  only  on  the  human  head  in 
earliest  infancy.  His  remaining  eye, 
which  was  much  the  colour  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  egg,  twinkled  cordially  at  me, 
and  his  attitude  appeared  to  invite  some 
advance  on  my  part.  At  last,  with  a  jerk 
I  recovered  my  straying  faculties,  and 
feeling  strangely  shy  and  at  a  loss,  I  said, 
"  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  an  intruder  here  ;  but 
my  friend  Bartle  sent  me  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Hope — and  finding  no  one 
here,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to " 


"  Oh,  I  'm  Hope,"  said  the  newcomer 
in  a  curiously  sympathetic  voice,  cordially 
stretching  out  his  hand;  "and  you're 
Algie  Clevedon,  I  'm  sure.  I  've  often  set 
Bartle  on  to  yarn  about  you.  You  're  his 
favourite  subject  after  the  archaeological. 
I  'm  so  glad  to  see  you ;  do  sit  down — no, 
not  on  that  chair.  The  back  leg 's  broken, 
and  I  haven't  had  time  to  mend  it.  There, 
that 's  where  Bartle  likes  to  sit ;  and  now 
we  '11  have  some  whisky.  Bartle  sends  it 
to  me,  so  I  know  it 's  good.  Well,  really, 
now,  I  don't  know  what  could  have  given 
me  greater  pleasure — unless  you  'd  brought 
Bartle  himself.  Now,  are  you  sure  you  're 
comfortable  ?  " 

And  Cherry  stood  over  me  with  the 
benignest  smile,  and  such  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  everything  was  as  it  should  be 
and  nothing  could  be  better,  that  I  was 
irresistibly  persuaded  to  be  of  the  same 
mind,  and  smiled  back  at  him  with  a 
geniality  reflected  from  his  own. 

"  I  hope  you  've  not  been  waiting  long," 
said  Cherry,  bringing  glasses.  "  I  'm  a 
little  later  than  usual.  I've  been  as  far 
as  Putney  and  back  on  the  steamboat  to 
think  of  a  design  for  Mr.  Ridley's  soap, 
and  just  as  we  reached  Lambeth  Bridge  on 
the  return  journey  I  got  a  beauty." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  I,  more  and 
more  puzzled. 

"Oh !  didn't  Bartle  tell  you  about  me  ?" 
said  Cherry,  as  he  poured  out  the  whisky. 

"  He  only  told  me  to  come  and  see  yon 
because  I  had  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  yon 
were  an  infallible  cure  for  the  disease. 

Cherry  laughed  joyously. 

"  Bartle 's  such  a  funny  fellow — he 
always  says  that  of  me.  If  he  gets  down 
once  in  a  way  himself,  I  'm  sure  to  see  him 
turn  in  here  for  a  chat  and  a  pipe. 
1  Cherry,  old  man,  I  'm  hipped  to-day, 
tell  me  how  things  are  going  with  you ' — 
you  sec,  Mr.  Clevedon,  if  a  man  hasn't 
a  bad  nature,  he  can't  help  feeling  glad  or 
sorry — for  the  time — with  the  fellow - 
creature  he  happens  to  be  with — and 
I  've  always  been  such  a  deucedly  lucky 
fellow,  that  of  course  it  encourages  other 
people." 

I  looked  at  the  white  cadaverous  face, 
the  wooden  leg,  the  companionless  eye, 
and  half  suspected  some  grim  jest,  but 
Cherry's  face  as  he  opened  the  soda  was 
so  simply  glad  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  my 
suspicions. 

"Is  that  strong  enough  ?  "  asked  Cherry, 
as  he  seated  himself  in  a  Windsor  chair 
opposite  me. 

"Just  right,"  I  replied,  and  a  silence 
fell   between  us ;  then  something  in  the 
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bright  cheeriness  of  the  room,  and  the 
strange  face  opposite  me,  whose  expression 
was  so  weird  a  mingling  of  radiance  and 
pathos,  made  me  say  as  simply  as  a  boy, 
"  I'm  so  glad  I  came." 

If  Cherry's  face  had  been  pleasant 
before,  it  was  positively  beautiful  when  he 
smiled  at  this,  though  all  he  said  was, 
"  Have  a  light  ? "  I  felt  more  interest 
than  I  ever  had  in  a  man  before,  and 
seeing  he  was  not  likely  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  sat  contentedly  smoking  and 
radiating,  I  said,  a  little  timidly,  "  Would 
it  bore  you  to  tell  me  some  of  your  experi- 
ences ?  I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  why  Bartle  calls 
you  such  a  lucky  man,  and  what  you  mean 
about  ideas  for  Ridley's  soap." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Cherry  heartily, 
"though  you're  unconsciously  pandering 
to  one  of  my  chief  vices.  It's  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  talk — I  suppose  because  I  live 
alone.  Which  do  you  want  to  hear  about 
first — the  luck  or  the  idea  ?  Though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  m  idea  is  a  piece  of 
luck,  isn't  it  ?  Especially  when  you  have 
to  pay  your  way;  and  this  soap's  been  on 
my  mind  for  ten  days.  Last  month  it  was 
a  self-opening  umbrella."  I  must  have 
looked  bewildered  here,  for  Cherry  stopped 
to  laugh  again. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Clevedon,"  he  went  on, 
"  I'm  an  artist  by  disposition,  and  I  haven't 
talent  enough  for  painting  pictures,  which 
is  lucky  for  me,  because  as  things  turned 
out  I  could  never  have  afforded  the  train- 
ing. So  I  make  my  living  out  of  designs 
for  advertisements,  and  a  very  good  field 
it  is  —  wonderful  scope  for  invention. 
Suppose  a  man  has  a  new  idea  to  put 
before  the  public — no  good  in  these  days 
to  be  done  without  advertising  —  and 
advertising  is  an  art  in  itself.  Every  good 
advertisement's  a  pleasure  to  the  people 
as  they  walk  about  the  streets. 

"Well,  as  I  've  got  some  fancy,  and  a  turn 
for  drawing  and  colour,  and  so  on,  I  'm 
just  the  man  for  these  people.  Mr.  Ridley 
came  and  showed  me  his  new  soap — very 
pretty — nice  smooth  consistency — nice 
blush  -  rose  colour.  '  Now,  Hope,'  he 
said,  '  we  've  got  to  make  this  soap  go 
down.'  He  was  very  sore  with  me  because 
I  wouldn't  adapt  one  of  Mr.  Boughton's 
pictures  for  him  on  the  quiet ;  but  I  don't 
approve  of  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  Cherry 
blew  his  pipe  in  energetic  protest. 

"  But  what  is  the  idea  you  had  this 
afternoon  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  best  that 's  been  used  for  soap 
since  '  Bubbles,' "  said  Cherry  emphati- 
cally.     "We'll  have   that    soap    in  the 
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shape  of  a  heart — a  nice  plump,  blush- 
pink  heart  with  the  raised  model  of  a 
Cupid  on  one  side.  We  '11  have  it  sold  in 
heart  -  shaped  boxes  of  blush-pink  card- 
board under  the  name  of  '  Sweetheart 
Soap,'  and  with  a  heart-shaped  poster  on 
the  walls  there 's  a  fortune  in  it.  I  've 
made  three  fortunes  by  my  advertising 
since  I  lost  my  own.  Three,  and  this  '11 
be  the  fourth.  Four  fortunes  made  to 
one  that 's  lost.  Good  Lord !  there 's  a 
slap  in  the  eye  for  Fate !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but,"  said  I,  bewildered  for  the 
moment,  "  they  're  not — they  're  not  your 
fortunes  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Cherry,  as  if  he  missed  the 
point ;  "  not  mine  ?  Oh,  I  see,  of  course ! 
Ah,  but  I  made  'em,  though !  "  and  with  a 
triumphant  chuckle  this  child  of  fortune 
refilled  his  pipe. 

Before  half  an  hour  was  over  I  was 
chatting  with  this  extraordinary  being  as 
though  he  were  as  old  and  tried  a  friend 
as  Bartle,  and  in  answer  to  a  few  sympa- 
thetic questions  I  put  him  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  present  situation,  and  wound 
up,  at  his  earnest  request,  with  a  glowing 
description  of  the  charms — moral,  mental, 
and  physical — of  my  darling  girl.  "  Dark 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  a  dear  little  nose 
and  dimples,"  repeated  Cherry  thought- 
fully after  me.  "  She  must  be  a  bonny 
sight !  If  you  had  a  picture  of  her  now,  1 
should  like  to  be  intrusive ;  but  perhaps 
that  locket " 

Not  with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as — in 
the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world — I 
could  have  wished,  I  detached  Ethel's 
parting  gift  from  my  chain  and  handed  it 
to  Cherry.  He  looked  long  at  the 
beautiful  face  which  was  then,  and  is 
now — after  ten  years  of  closest  com- 
panionship—  the  sweetest  sight  in  the 
world  to  me,  and  gave  it  back  in  silence, 
or  with  what  sounded  like  the  ghost 
of  a  sigh,  and  as  he  leaned  back  puffing 
his  pipe,  I  saw  his  one  eye  travel  to 
that  pictured  face  which  had  so  attracted 
me. 

"  She  was  fair,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  speaking  to  his  own 
thoughts,  "  white  as  a  lilv,  with  hair  like 
gold." 

"  Your  daughter  ?  "  I  asked  softly,  for 
the  face  seemed  that  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
at  most. 

"  My  daughter  ?"  said  Cherry  dreamily. 
"  No  ;  my  love." 

"Is  she  dead?"  I  asked  timidly,  for 
indeed,  he  was  looking  at  the  face  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  which  seemed  to  imply 
as  much. 
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Cherry  started,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  1 
had  given  him  a  shock. 

"Dead?"  he  repeated.  "Does  that 
look  like  the  face  of  a  dead  person  ?  No, 
she's  alive,  and  the  happiest,  proudest 
wife  and  mother  in  England  1  hope,  God 
bless  her !  Her  eldest  daughter  was 
married  last  month  —  married  to  Lord 
Draycott.  I  hope  he '«  a  good  man." 
Cherry  got  up  and  hobbled  to  the  mantel- 
piece, resting  his  arm  on  it.  "  Her  eldest 
daughter  married !  Why,  next  year  she 
may  be  a  grandmother!  A  grandmother — 
my  little  girl !  "  And  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  picture  with  his  own  curious  and  most 
radiant  smile,  two  slow  bright  tears  made 
their  way  down  the  wrinkled  cheek  nearest 
to  me.  Quite  simply,  without  either  shame 
or  ostentation,  he  put  up  a  finger  and 
wiped  them  away. 

"  It  must  be  jolly  hard  on  you,"  1  mur- 
mured, in  an  abortive  effort  to  show  the 
sympathy  I  really  felt.  Cherry  turned  on 
me  a  face  in  which  serenity  had  quite 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

"  Hard  on  me  ?  Just  the  reverse,"  he 
said,  with  only  the  suspicion  of  a  shake  in 
his  voice.  "  It  might  have  been  hard 
enough  on  us  both,  but  things  turned  out 
rosy,  as  thev  have  done  for  me  all  my 
life." 

"  I  wish,"  I  began,  but  stopped  in  fear 
of  making  a  mistake. 

"  What  ? "  asked  Cherry,  with  one  of 
his  most  benignant  smiles. 

"  I — I  never  felt  so  interested  in  anyone 
in  my  life,"  I  blurted  out,  feeling  unusually 
boyish  and  crude.  "  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me  a  nuisance,  but  I  can't  help 
seeing  that  you — well,  that  you've  had 
accidents  " — this  agonising  myself  in  the 
effort  not  to  look  at  the  tenantless  eye- 
socket  and  the  wooden  leg  stretched  out 
on  a  stool.  "  And  then,"  I  continued 
desperately,  "  you  tell  me  that  somebody 
else  has  married  the  woman  you  love.  I 
can't  see  how  you  make  it  out  to  be  such  a 
gloriously  good-tempered,  cheerful  fellow." 

Cherry  began  to  laugh,  but  was  over- 
taken by  such  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and 
wheezing  that  he  was  nearly  shaken  out  of 
his  chair. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
settled  down  again  ;  "the  interest 's 
mutual.  I  '11  tell  you  my  story  in  exchange 
for  yours.  It 's  very  short  and  not  exciting ; 
but  friends  should  know  each  other's 
history,  and  we  are  friends  already,  I  do 
believe." 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  meet  his, 
and  with  a  cordial  clasp  to  ratify  our 
understanding,  he  began. 


CHAPTER  III. 
"There's  not  much  to  tell  about  myself 
till  I  was  seventeen,  except  that  my  good 
luck  accompanied  me  all  through  my 
schooldays.  I  was,  as  you  can  guess,  an 
ordinary  boy  with  no  particular  talent  of 
any  kind  whatever.  I  have  often  pitied," 
he  added  reflectively,  "the  clever  boys 
whose  future  is  discounted  by  admiring 
parents.  I  'vc  never  known  one  of  them 
realise  half  the  golden  dreams  they  raise. 
and,  generally  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  they  bitterly  disappoint  their  friends. 
Thank  Heaven,"  he  chuckled,  "  nobody 
ever  expected  anything  of  me,  and  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  my  school-days  thoroughly. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Clevedon,"  he  added 
more  gravely,  "I  am  and  always  was  an 
idle  fellow.  It  was  drawing  and  painting 
I  really  loved,  and  very  often  while  my 
masters  were  trying  to  knock  some  of  the 
stern  facts  of  their  school-books  into  my 
skull,  I  was  decorating  their  leaves  with 
the  fancies  that  would  congregate  in  that 
empty  chamber.  It's  fortunate  for  me 
the  world  has  let  me  off  so  easily  for  my 
laziness. 

"  I  had  a  turn  for  chemistry,  too,"  he 
continued,  "  which,  by  the  way,  led  to  the 
loss  of  this,"  pointing  to  his  closed  lid. 
"  The  luckiest  escape  I  ever  had.  It 
happened  to  be  the  eye  that  was  never 
any  good  to  me.  If  it  had  been  the  other 
1  should  have  been  totally  blind. 

"  When  I  was  eighteen  my  father  said 
it  was  time  I  made  my  living.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  had  strained  a  point  to 
keep  me  at  school  so  long.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  I  came  to  London  and 
obtained  a  clerk's  situation  in  Macpherson's 
bank.  The  question  then  came — where 
was  I  to  live  ?  And  after  many  inquiries 
my  father  heard  of  a  pleasant  home  for 
me — a  house  in  Hammersmith  which 
belonged  to  a  widow  lady  who,  having 
only  one  daughter,  had  more  rooms  than 
she  could  use,  and  was  glad  to  let  one  to 
a  quiet  tenant  like  myself.  You  guess 
what  we  're  coming  to,  Mr.  Clevedon  ?  It 
was  there  I  met  my  little  angel !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Cherry 
fortified  himself  with  another  sip  of 
whisky.  "  My  father  died  within  a  year 
of  my  leaving  home,"  he  resumed ;  "  but 
although  he  was  my  last  blood  relation, 
and  so  far  as  I  knew,  I  was  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  I  'm  afraid  I  didn't  feel  his 
death  as  keenly  as  a  dutiful  son  should ; 
for  by  this  time,  all  my  spring  of  life, 
all  my  hopes  and  fears,  were  centred 
in  her.  We  were  a  great  deal  to- 
gether;   but    she  never  thought    of  me 
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then  but  as  a  playmate,  and  I  was  in  a 
dream  of  Paradise  I  dared  not  look  at 
closely;  for  how  could  I,  so  poor  and 
prospectless,  hope  to  be  allowed  to  win  a 
girl  like  that?  Things  drifted  on  in  this 
way  lor  some  time,  and  I  was  just  over 
mv  twentieth   birthdav,    when  one    night. 


and  her  mother  made  a  pretty  picture. 
Even  in  my  pain  I  noticed  that,  bending 
over  a  newspaper  they  were  eagerly  read- 
ing, the  two  heads,  grey  and  golden,  were 
just  louche  1  with  the  afternoon  sun.  They 
cried  out  when  they  saw  me  being  helped 
up  the  path,  and  .Mrs.  Duncan  threw  the 
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coming  home  late  from  work,  the  omnibus 
on  which  I  was  seated  over-balanced,  and 
all  the  passengers  were  pitched  out.  1 
had  the  box-scat  next  the  driver.  lie  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  poor  fellow  !  I  got  off 
with  a  broken  leg.  If  the  omnibus  had 
fallen  the  other  way,  I  believe  our  fates 
would  have  been  reversed.  I  told  you  I 
was  fortunate. 

"  My  darling  was  standing  in  the  open 
window  when  I  was  carried  home.     .She 


newspaper  into  a  corner.     I  had  reason  to 
remember  that  paper. 

"Well,  Alice  and  her  mother  nursed  me 
for  six  weeks,  and  1  owe  to  what  looked 
like  an  irreparable  misfortune  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  life.  My  leg  didn't  get 
better,  Mr.-Clcvedon.  In  spite  of  doctors 
and  nursing,  something  went  wrong,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  amputation. 
I  lost  mv  place  at  the  bank,  and  began 
to  be  sorely  afraid  of  becoming  a  bu» 
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on  them,  but  they  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  They  had  grown  to  feel  as  if  I  was 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Duncan  said,  and 
things  drifted  pleasantly  on  until  one  day, 
I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  my  love 
and  I  understood  each  other.  Her  mother 
was  very  kind,  though,  of  course,  she 
wouldn't  allow  a  formal  engagement  until 
I  could  see  my  way  to  keeping  a  wife. 
You  may  suppose  how  I  planned  for  the 
future,  and  how  I  chafed  at  being  a 
prisoner  and  inactive  while  so  much  was 
waiting  to  be  done. 

"  One  evening  Mrs.  Duncan  came  into 
the  room  where  Alice  and  I  were  casting 
up  accounts,  and  calculating  how  far  a 
pound  would  go  in  housekeeping.  I 
could  see  at  once  that  something  had 
happened  ;  she  looked  so  excited,  and  in 
her  hand  she  held  a  piece  of  crumpled 
newspaper.  The  minute  Alice  saw  her  she 
jumped  away  from  me  and  moved  off  into 
the  window.  She  was  always  timid  before 
her  mother,  poor  child." 

Here  Cherry  paused,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  story. 

"  Was  it  the  same  paper  you  saw  them 
throw  away?"  I  suggested,  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  point. 

"  The  very  same,"  replied  Cherry  with 
animation.  "  It  had  been  carried  down  as 
waste-paper,  and  to-day,  in  tearing  it  up  to 
light  the  fire,  Mrs.  Duncan  had  just  caught 
sight  of  my  name.  I  was  wanted  as  next-of- 
kin  to  Silas  Hope,  an  eccentric  old  second 
cousin  of  mine,  who  had  died  intestate,  and 
so  given  me  a  country  house,  and  a 
property  bringing  in  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

"  By  Jove ! "  I  exclaimed,  and,  oddly, 
at  the  same  moment  a  suspicion  of  that 
excellent  Mrs.  Duncan  took  possession  of 
my  mind. 

Cherry  proceeded — "  Of  course,  now  I 
could  plead  for  a  regular  engagement.  I 
wasn't  to  come  into  my  property  till  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  and  f  'd  still  six  months 
to  wait ;  so  it  was  agreed  among  us  that 
the  wedding  should  be  on  Alice's  eighteenth 
birthday,  which  would  be  two  months  from 
that  time — eight  months  in  all. 

"  We  had  five  months  together,  she  and 
I,  and  I  don't  think — no,  I  don't  think," 
said  Cherry,  sitting  bolt  upright  and 
speaking  very  seriously,  "  that  I  ever  saw 
a  shadow  in  her  eyes  the  whole  time." 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
glorious  weather,  and  her  little  face  was 
like  the  incarnation  of  spring.  She 's 
been  happy  since,  I  know;  but  she  was 
happy  then,  too,  with  me."  And  Cherry 
leaned  back  and  puffed  at  his  pipe  with 


an  absolute  self-satisfaction  which  struck 
me  as  the  most  convincing*  while  at  the 
same  time  the  most  impossible,  thing  I 
had  ever  seen. 

Stooping  forward  presently  to  knock 
out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he  added,  in 
a  rather  dry  tone  for  him,  "The  month 
before  I  came  of  age,  a  son  of  my  cousin's, 
who  had  been  supposed  dead,  came  home, 
and  of  course  claimed  the  property." 

"Before  you  could  enjoy  it!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  That  was  fortunate,  wasn*t  it  ?  "  said 
Cherry,  as  though  agreeing  with  something 
I  had  said.  "  If  I  had  had  the  use  of  it, 
I  should  have  found  it  irksome  to  have 
gone  back  to  poverty.  And  worse  than 
that,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I 
should  have  dragged  her  into  it  as  well.'* 

"  Then  she  gave  you  up  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  1  offered  to  give  her  up,"  said  Cherry, 
with  a  touch  of  dignity,  "  and  of  course, 
in  justice  to  her  daughter,  the  mother 
insisted  that  it  should  be  so." 

Oh,  that  mother!  Hadn't  I  guessed  it? 
I  sat  silent  and  indignant,  not  daring  to 
blame  Alice,  but  feeling  very  much  dis- 
posed to  address  a  few  plain  words  to  the 
gay  little  portrait  opposite  me. 

I  glanced  at  Cherry.  He  was,  with  a 
quietly  contented  air,  tracing  some  lines 
with  a  pencil  on  paper.  As  I  watched, 
I  saw  them  grow  into  a  likeness  of  the 
same  face.  I  suspect  he  could  draw  no 
other — and,  indeed,  in  all  advertisements 
designed  by  Cherry  I  have  since  noticed  a 
family  likeness.  He  was  quite  in  ignor- 
ance of  it — and  would  have  been  indignant 
if  he  had  known — but  whenever  he  used 
girls'  faces,  whether  they  were  smiling  at 
"  Beecham's  Pills,"  gloating  over  "  My 
Queen  Velvel,"  or  languishing  at  "  Sweet- 
heart Soap,"  that  shallow-hearted  little 
chit  unconsciously  sat  for  them  all. 

"And  she — Miss  Duncan — married?" 
I  continued,  feeling  that  it  really  did  not 
matter  what  one  said  to  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  longing  to  hear  it  out  to  the  end. 

"  She  married  my  cousin,"  said  Cherry 
composedly. 

"  What,  the  one  who  got  your  fortune  ?  " 
I  really  half  suspected  Cherry  of  piling  up 
the  agony. 

"  It  wasn't  mine,"  he  replied.  "  Yes, 
the  same  man.  They  live  in  Chicago.'* 
And  after  a  silence,  as  if  he  suddenly  sus- 
pected me  of  pitying  him,  he  addi  :  "  At 
first  I  almost  wished  it  had  been  m  eo 
else,  but  Jack  was  a  real  good  - 

he's  a  big  man  now.   They're '     j  » 

and  I  like  to  think,"  he  cone  a 

antly,  "  that  she  got  the  mo      < 
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1  finished  my  whisky  at  a  gulp,  and  got 
up  to  go.  I  hadn't  much  more  than  time 
to  walk  to  Euston,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  'd  had 
a  shock. 

As  I  shook  hands  with  him  in  farewell 
I  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  scuffling  and 
quarrelling  outside  the  door,  and  as  I 
turned  in  that  direction  a  stout  shiny- 
faced  woman  burst  into  the  room,  leaned 
against  the  door,  and  putting  her  apron 
tip  to  her  eyes  broke  into  sobs.  Cherry 
"was  some  time  before  he  could  get  himself 
listened  to.  I  heard  him  say :  "  My  dear 
Airs.  Jennings,  there  's  a  good  soul,  do  tell 
us  what 's  the  matter  ?  "  and  finally,  "  Let 
one  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Clevedon — 
Mrs.  Jennings."  At  this  the  good  woman 
made  a  supreme  effort,  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  dropped  me  a  curtsey. 

"  I  hope  you  '11  overlook  it,  Sir " — she 
addressed  us  in  alternate  gasps — "  it 's  not 
my  'abit — as  Mr.  'Ope  will  speak  to — to  be 
burstin'  in  on  gentlemen  like  this.  But  it 
seems  crewel  'ard  on  you,  Sir,  a  'arder 
working  gentleman  there  never  was,  or 
more  of  a  gentleman — with  that  cold  on 
you  as  may  be  serious,"  and  here  she  broke 
down  altogether. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Cherry,  "  what  are  you 
talking  about,  Mrs.  Jennings  ?  "  But  at 
this  moment  there  was  a  curious  quiet 
single  rap  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Jennings'  jaw  dropped,  and  Cherry 
looked  at  me. 

"It's  from  Morton's,"  said  Mrs. 
Jennings,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  they  're 
come." 

"  Oh,  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Cherry  in  a 
whimsical  tone,  with  the  slightest  possible 
expression  of  dismay. 

"They  came  half  an  hour  ago,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Jennings  in  the  same  blood- 
curdling manner ;  "  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  'em  interrupt  you.  '  Wait,'  I  says  to 
them  ;  '  wait  till  the  gentleman's  visitor 's 
gone,  if  you  call  yourselves  men.'  I  'vc 
kep'  them  as  long  as  I  could,  Mr.  'Ope  ; 
I  have,  indeed,"  and  the  poor  woman  set 
off  again.  \ 

Cherry  smiled  at  me  a  little  ruefully. 
"  You  '11  forgive  the  intrusion,  won't  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  "It's  a  little  difficulty  I've 
been  in.  I  can  settle  it  on  Saturday ;  but 
I  suppose  they  couldn't  wait.  Now,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  we  must  let  them  in.  You  '11  be 
getting  me  into  trouble  for  refusing  them 
Admittance.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  they  won't 
eat  you.     How  many  of  them  are  there  ?  " 

id  putting  her  gently  aside,  he  opened 
or. 

come  in,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
inge-looking    men    entered 


furtively.  The  first  was  short,  burly, 
somewhat  smartly  dressed,  and  evidently 
very  much  ruffled  ;  the  other,  who  had  an 
air  of  gentleman-like  resignation,  was  tall 
and  thin,  and  exceedingly  shabby. 

I  had  never  seen  a  bailiff  that  I  know  of; 
but  I  didn't  need  telling  who  they  were. 
I  looked  at  Cherry,  who  appeared  much 
less  embarrassed  than  his  visitors. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  serenely,  "  I  'm 
sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced.  I 
have  explained  to  Mrs.  Jennings ;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  right  to  be  here." 

At  this  the  short  man  stepped  forward. 
"  Of  course,  a  man  doesn't  care  to  be 
hindered  in  his  dooty,"  he  said,  in  a  dis- 
agreeably thick  voice,  "  but  wimmin  allays 
rub  me  up  the  wrong  way ;  they  never  will 
take  things  quietly.  However,  I  don't 
want  to  make  it  unpleasant.  Now  look 
here,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  ?  "  in  a  confidential  tone ;  and  coming 
nearer,  with  a  blue  paper  in  his  hand, 
"It's  only  seven — ten — six  ;  can't  you 
settle  it  ?  " 

"  I  can  not,"  said  Hope,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  the  tall  man,  who  stared  at  his 
wooden  leg  and  didn't  take  it. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  man  in 
possession,"  continued  the  other,  pointing 
to  his  subordinate. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  make  him  more 
comfortable,"  and  Cherry  smiled  and 
bowed  pleasantly  to  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated. 

"He'll  be  five  shillings  a  day  for  his 
expenses,"  continued  the  man. 

"And  I'm  sure  it's  little  enough  for 
such  an  uncomfortable  business,"  replied 
Cherry. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  man  disconcertedly, 
after  a  look  at  me,  at  Cherry,  and  a  pro- 
longed stare  at  the  whisky-bottle.  "  I'll 
wish  you  good-evening." 

"  Good  -  evening,"  rejoined  Cherry 
affably;  and  Bailiff  No.  i.  went,  stopping 
at  the  door  to  say  with  sudden  ferocity 
to  his  subordinate,  "  You  keep  yourself 
quiet." 

The  old  man  meekly  acquiesced,  and  we 
were  relieved  of  one  presence  at  least. 

"  Mr.  Hope,"  I  said  eagerly,  drawing 
him  away  from  Bailiff  No.  2,  who  had  now 
taken  the  chair  and  put  his  hat  under  it, 
"I  am  sure — I  entreat  that  you  will  allow 
me  to " 

"  I  couldn't  hear  of  it,  my  dear  boy," 
interrupted  Cherry,  "  though  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same.  I  shall 
pay  it  on  Saturday — the  Sweetheart  idea 
has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Now 
pray !  you  '11  hurt  me  if  you  persist." 
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"  But  consider,"   I   said  ;  "  it"  you  wait  to  do  something  silly  with  it;  and  this  old 

till  Saturday,  it  will   he   so  much  more  chap  looks  as  though  he  wanted  it  as 

expense."  much  as  anybody  I  ever  saw.    Look  at  the 

"That's   true,"    replied    ('hern-,    "five  clock,  my  hoy,  you'll  miss  your  train  if  yon 

shillings    a    day,    eh?     But  —  well,  Mr.  don't  get  a  cab,  and  a  fast  one.     Good- 

Clevcdon,  I  'm  not  very  clever  with  money,  night,  good-night — don't  you  think  of  it 

and  that's  a  fact  :  I  should  have  been  sure  again;    I    don't   mind   him  a  bit.     He's 
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sober,  and  seems  pleasant  —  the  poor 
fellows  generally  give  way  to  drink,  you 
know.  On  the  whole,  it 's  rather  lucky  he 
turned  up  to-night,"  he  continued,  when 
we  were  outside  the  door.  "  You  've 
made  me  talkative  with  that  sympathetic 
manner  of  yours,  and  I  should  have  felt 
lonely  after  you  had  gone.  Good-night, 
mind  the  stairs.  I'd  come  down  but  I 
should  only  delay  you  with  my  old  stump. 
Good-night — hurry  along,"  and  Cherry 
fairly  pushed  me  halfway  down  the  first 
flight,  talking  all  the  time. 

I  dared  not  miss  my  train,  and  besides 
there  was  no  withstanding  Cherry,  so  I  ran 
down,  whistled  a  hansom,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  get  a  comfortable  corner  seat  in 
the  eight-o'clock  express. 

What  my  thoughts  that  evening  were  I 
should  find  it  hard  to  say.  I  only  know 
that  I  wrote  to  Ethel  on  the  journey,  and 
instead  of  the  love-sick,  forlorn  epistle  I 
had  mentally  composed  in  the  morning,  I 
sent  her  a  glowing  rhapsody,  in  which 
I  set  forth  the  glory  and  unquenchable 
delight  of  living  anywhere  and  in  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  wrote  altogether  in 
such  an  exalted  strain  that  when  1 
opened  her  reply  some  days  later  the  letter 
began  by  saying  that  of  course  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  me  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  could  not  be  thankful  enough  that  the 
first  hours  of  separation,  which  she  had 
passed  quietly  in  her  own  room,  should 
have  been  so  invigorating  and  full  of 
cheerfulness  for  me — still,  was  1  quite 
sure  we  hadn't  both  made  a  mistake  ? 

So  if  Bartle,  as  I  suspect,  sent  me  to 
Cherry  Hope  to  take  life  lessons,  the  first- 
fruits  could  not,  on  the  surface,  be  pro- 
nounced a  success. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Nearly  a  year  had  passed ;  I  had  made 
my  peace  with  Ethel,  and  our  wedding  day- 
was  fixed.  In  the  merry  month  of  May 
I  came  up  to  town  for  three  months' 
furlough — my  last  season  as  "an  engaged 
man." 

Halcyon  days !  I  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  Ethel,  and  Ethel  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  me — except  a  few  which  she  spared  for 
the  trousseau.  Even  this  she  told  me  was 
for  my  sake.  "  She  didn't  wish  me  to 
marry  a  dowdy." 

One  day  when  this  important  subject, 
which  I  could  never  quite  regard  as 
essential  to  my  happiness,  absorbed  my 
fiancee,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  strolling 
in  the  direction  of  &  b  Kensington  to 
look  at  some  flats  1 1  rtised. 


I  had  got  as  far  south  as  the  Fulham  Road, 
and  tired  out  and  dissatisfied,  was  making 
my  way  home  without  having  seen  any- 
thing decent.  "  What  an  awful  neighbour- 
hood this  must  be  to  live  in ! "  I  thought  as 
I  passed,  with  a  shudder,  hospital  after, 
hospital :  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  pleasant  contiguity  with 
Cancer,  and — between  them — the  Hospital 
for  Chest  Complaints. 

I  gave  an  involuntary  glance  through 
the  railings  of  the  older  part  of  this  last 
institution.  It  was  evidently  visitors'  day, 
and  as  a  bright  warm  sun  was  shining,  the 
patients  were  allowed  to  see  their  friends 
in  the  grounds.  In  groups  of  two  or 
three  they  strolled  along  the  paths,  while 
some,  who  had  not  so  much  strength  left, 
chatted  on  the  seats.  As  I  glanced  at  the 
latter  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  solitary 
figure  which  somehow  seemed  familiar  to 
me.  I  had  seen  that  bright  serene  face 
before,  and  yet — and  yet — "  Cherry  Hope, 
by  Jove  ! "  I  called  out  involuntarily,  and 
he  caught  his  name  and  nodded  pleasantly 
to  me. 

I  quickly  gained  admission,  and  Hope 
hobbled  cheerfully  towards  the  lodge  to 
meet  me. 

"  Well,  have  you  passed  through  the 
golden  gates  of  matrimony  ?  "  he  asked  as 
he  warmly  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"  Next  week,"  said  I. 

"  That 's  splendid,"  he  replied  rap- 
turously, and  I  found  myself  pouring  out 
my  joy  while  he  listened  with  a  delighted 
countenance.  I  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
my  prothalamion  when  he  suddenly  sat 
down  and  began  to  cough  violently.  Then 
I  realised  what  a  change  had  come  over 
him,  and  what  had  made  him  seem 
different  at  first  from  the  man  I  had  called 
on  so  unceremoniously  in  the  Waterloo 
Road.  His  face  was  thin  then,  now  it 
was  emaciated,  and  his  hand,  as  he  shaded 
his  face  from  the  sun,  was  sadly  trans- 
parent ;  but  the  extraordinary  part  of  it 
was  that  he  looked,  if  possible,  more 
cheerful  than  ever.  The  quick  walk  to 
meet  me  had  brought  on  a  bad  fit  of 
coughing,  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  a 
bright  red  spot  of  blood  on  his  handker- 
chief as  he  took  it  from  his  mouth. 

"  It 's  lucky  I  'm  coughing  now,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath. 
"  It  means  a  better  night  for  me." 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat  looking  with 
a  kind  and  placid  interest  at  the  patients 
and  their  friends  who  surrounded  us,  and 
I  found  it  hard  to  break  the  silence. 
Suddenly  his  interest  acquired  a  little 
sadness  as  he  drew  mv  attention  to  one 
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particular  group.  It  consisted  of  a 
middle-aged  man  and  woman  with  three 
children. 

"  Father  and  mother  ?  "  I  asked  Cherry. 

"  Yes,"  he  returned.  "  The  wife  and 
children  come  here  even'  visitors'  day. 
The  doctors  don't  think  he'll  last  the 
month."  As  he  spoke,  the  man  passed 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes.  "  He  is 
not  thinking  of  himself,"  said  Cherry 
quietly.  "  He  is  dreading  the  time  when 
they  will  be  left  quite  unprotected."  His 
rapidly  changing  face  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  awe-struck  gratitude.  "Don't 
think  me  selfish,"  he  said  at  last,  "  but  I 
can  hardly  exaggerate  my  happy  destiny 
in  having  no  such  bonds  to  attach  me  to 
life." 

"  Bartle  wouldn't  care  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  I  replied,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
continue  the  conversation. 

"  Bartle ! "  he  cried  merrily.  "  To 
Bartle  a  thousand  years  arc  as  a  day. 
Even  when  I  'm  dead  I  sha'n't  interest 
Bartle  like  a  mummy  of  one  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  I  'm  not  dead  yet,  and  I 
hope  next  month  to  have  left  the  hospital 
and  to  be  back  in  the  Waterloo  Road — if 
they'll  have  me.  It  was  fortunate  the 
Sweetheart  Soap  was  a  success.  It  enabled 
me  to  square  up  with  them,  and  everybody. 
Do  you  remember  my  two  visitors  ? "  he 
laughed.  "The  one  you  left  with  me 
turned  out  to  be  the  pleasantest  fellow ! 
It  isn't  everyone  who  has  such  luck  with 
bailiffs." 

For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  irritation 
possessed  me.  It  wasn't  Hope  himself 
that  caused  it,  but  the  people  about  us.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  my  own  abound- 
ing good  luck,  and  contrasting  it  with 
theirs. 

"Some  people,"  said  I,  " are  fortunate 
enough  only  to  know  bailiffs  in  stories  and 
newspapers." 

"  Fortunate  you  call  it,"  cried  Cherry. 
"  Why,  that 's  the  reason  of  the  absurd 
mistakes  people  make  about  them.  I  'd 
as  soon  have  tea  with  a  bailiff  as  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  a  judge.  He  sees  home-life 
from  outside ;  but  a  bailiff  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  (live  me  a  bailiff  for 
company." 

It  was  no  use  struggling  against  his 
influence.  It  was  not  the  words  them- 
selves, but  the  air  of  victor}'  and  con- 
viction with  which  he  spoke  them  that 
conquered  me.  He  certainly  nw  the 
happiest  man  /  had  ever  seen,  as  he  sat 
wheezing  and  gasping  on  that  bench  in 
the  Brompton  Hospital. 

"Bartle  got  me   here,"  he  continued, 


"  and  he  thinks  I  'm  settled  for  life.  But 
he 's  mistaken  ;  I  shall  be  out  again  before 
the  summer 's  over.  He 's  away  now  on 
one  of  his  trips  for  the  Archaeological,  or 
he  would  have  looked  me  up." 

After  saying  good-bye  1  slipped  back, 
and  asked  to  see  Doctor  Roberts,  one  of 
the  house  physicians,  with  whom  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance. 

"Oh,  yes,  Hope!"  he  said  with  a 
sympathetic  smile.  "  He  came  to  us  last 
month,  and  ought  to  have  died — but  he 
didn't.  He's  lost  one  lung,  you  know; 
but  there  \s  plenty  of  vitality  in  him  yet. 
He  '11  be  out  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  By  the  way,  1  congratulate  you 
on  your  marriage." 

1  promised  myself  to  call  and  see  Cherry 
Hope  with  Kthel  after  the  honeymoon; 
but,  somehow,  we  seemed  even  more 
absorbed  in  each  other  after  marriage 
than  we  were  before,  and  1  grieve  to  say 
Cherry  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 


CHAFFER    V. 

Early  in  the  following  April,  shortly  after 
my  first  child  was  born,  as  I  sat  one 
evening  over  a  cosy  fire  in  Ethel's  bed- 
room, feasting  my  eyes  on  the  picture 
opposite  me  of  mother  and  son,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Bartle,  who  in  the  interests 
of  the  Archaeological  had  gone  on  a 
mission  to  Central  India. 

It  read  as  follows — 

Agra,  March  12. 

My  Dear  Boy,—  Delighted  with  your  cable.  My 
congratulations  to  your  wife,  and  my  respects  to 
my  godson.  I  '11  bring  him  a  toy  model  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  when  I  come  home.  From  young 
Hopeful  my  thoughts  revert  to  old  Hope.  I'm 
uneasy  about  him.  I  can  hear  nothing,  and  my 
last  letter  to  Waterloo  Road  was  returned  on  Her 
Majesty's  Sen-ice.  This  looks  bad,  and  somehow 
I  feel  lev  alx>ut  the  old  fellow.  Now  your  anxiety 
about  £ihcl  is  happily  over,  do  oblige  me  by 
looking  him  up  and  seeing  what  can  be  done.  The 
papers  give  frightful  accounts  of  the  cold  at  home 
this  winter—  it  must  have  been  bad  for  him.  Try 
to  get  him  to  Malta  on  the  excuse  of  meeting  me — of 
course,  I  pay  all  expenses.  Let  me  have  a  cable 
when  you  ve  found  him. — Yours  ever,  J.  B. 

I  handed  the  letter  to  Ethel,  and  while 
she  read  it  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
I  with  my  wife  and  child,  Bartle  with  his 
Archaeological — between  us  we  had  let 
the  old  chap  slip.  I  thought  of  his  face 
as  I  last  saw  it;  I  recalled  that  hacking 
cough,  and  felt  a  sharp  misgiving.  I 
looked  at  Ethel  as  she  handed  me  back 
Bartle's  note — the  dear  girl  spoke  for 
me. 

"  You  will  go  to  town  to-morrow,  won't 
you,  Algie  t " 
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"  If  you  can  spare  me,  darling,"  I  said, 
kneeling  by  her  couch  and  taking  her 
delicate  little  hands  in  mine. 

"  I  must,"  she  replied  ;  and  a  domestic 
scene  ensued  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  story. 

The  next  day  saw  me  in  town.  I  put 
up,  as  usual,  at  the  Burlington  ;  and,  after 
a  hasty  lunch,  started  off  in  quest  of  Hope. 
I  reached  105,  Waterloo  Road — deserted  ! 
and  a  board  up,  "  To  Let,"  and,  in  smaller 
letters,  "  Key  next  door."  I  applied  there, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  murky- faced 
damsel,  who  had  so  many  points  in 
common  with  Belinda  of"  105,"  that  for 
a  moment  I  thought  it  was  she — but  no  ! 

My  inquiries  elicited  nothing  very  satis- 
factory. Mrs.  Jennings  had  emigrated  to 
an  Australian  station,  where  some  bachelor 
relative  had  offered  her  the  post  of  house- 
keeper. Good  for  Mrs.  Jennings  !  But 
Hope  ?  On  further  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  of  course  all  the  lodgers  being  dis- 
persed—  and  No.  105  standing  empty 
ever  since — the  lame  old  gentleman  had 
gone  too.  Where,  she  didn't  know,  but 
should  suppose  he  was  still  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  before  the 
weather  got  so  bitter  cold  she  had  seen 
him  pass  once  or  twice,  looking  very 
much  aged  and  shaken,  and  terribly 
shabby  for  him  who  was  always  so  much 
the  gentleman ! 

Finding  nothing  further  could  be  learnt, 
I  remunerated  Belinda  No.  2,  and  heavy- 
heartedly  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
wondering  how  M.  Dupin  Lecoq  or 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  act  in  a  similar 
difficulty. 

Inquire  of  some  of  the  local  shop- 
keepers was  the  best  advice  I  could  give 
myself;  and  a  little  side  street  furnished 
me  with  the  names  of  Judd,  grocer  and 
ironmonger,  Jameson,  oil  and  colourman, 
and  Brett,  baker  and  confectioner. 

Two  out  of  the  three  knew  Hope  by 
sight,  but  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
weeks.  "  And  likely  enough  we  sha'n't 
see  him  again,"  added  the  grocer's  wife  in 
a  matter-of-fact  but  not  unkindlv  tone. 

"Was  he  so  ill?"  I  asked. 

"  In  a  galloping  consumption,  if  ever  I 
saw  one,"  was  the  answer.  "He  was  that 
shook  by  his  cough  that  he  couldn't  get 
out  more  than  two  words  at  a  time,  and  'is 
pore  'ands  was  that  thin  an'  white  you 
could  a'most  see  through  'em." 

"  You  don't  think,"  I  exclaimed,  horri- 
fied, "  that  he  was  in  want  ?  " 

The  grocer's  wife  shook  her  head.    " l 
was  always  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  T- 
and  uncommon  proud  with  all  his 


way  of  talking.  The  illness — that  'ud  be 
enough  to  make  him  thin  ;  but  he  looked — 
well,  starved  !  There  ain't  no  other  word 
for  it." 

"What  on  earth  shall  I  do?"  I  mut- 
tered, with  a  stamp  of  futile  irritation, 
when  the  grocer,  who  had  been  thought- 
fully rubbing  his  chin,  said — 

"  If  you  step  round  to  the  dairy  in  the 
next  street.  Sir,  they  're  more  likely  to 
know  where  Mr.  Hope  lives  than  any  of 
us  about  here." 

Thanking  him  hastily,  and  receiving  my 
direction.  I  made  for  the  dairy.  As  I 
went  I  noticed  that  the  evening  had  quite 
closed  in,  and  the  wind  met  me  round  the 
corner  with  an  icy  stinging  cruelty,  which 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  grim  fore- 
bodings. 

They  knew  him  at  the  dairy,  and  a 
sweet-faced,  careworn  -  looking  woman 
wrote  down  his  address. 

"  He  used  to  come  here  even'  day,"  she 
said,  "as  long  as  he  could  get  about ;  but 
that 's  five  or  six  weeks  ago." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?  " 

"  He 's  been  that  for  many  a  month, 
Sir,"  she  answered  simply.  "  Every  time 
he  left  us  we  thought  we  'd  seen  the  last  of 
his  bright  face.  We  've  done  all  we  could, 
and  when  his  bit  of  money  failed  him,  it  \s 
only  a  little  milk  and  a  few  eggs  I  could 
spare  on  credit.  My  husband 's  a  man  of 
business,  Sir,  and,  of  course,  looks  to  him- 
self, and  I  have  to  account  for  every  penny. 
Poor  Mr.  Hope  !  he  could  always  hearten 
us  up,  no  matter  how  bad  things  were, 
and  the  last  words  he  said  to  me  were, 
What  a  lucky  circumstance  Mrs.  Jennings 
should  be  gone  away,  not  to  be  distressed 
with  his  cough  at  nights !  " 

Poor  old  Cherry !  I  said  something 
about  seeing  him  again,  and  darted  out  of 
the  shop  to  Cherry's  lodging — only  pausing 
to  get  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  an  adjoin- 
ing public-house.  The  dairy  woman,  unable 
to  leave  her  shop  herself,  had  given 
me  a  little  covered  can  of  cream,  and  I 
had,  with  a  sort  of  insane  desire  to  cover 
my  visit  with  a  pretence  of  lightness, 
bought  a  bunch  of  early  primroses  from  a 
flower-girl  I  stumbled  against  on  coming 
out  of  the  dairy. 

Even  with  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  the 

tears  smarting  at  the  back  of  my  eyes,  I 

smiled  at  the  comical  picture  I  presented — 

tearing  along  with  the  flowers  in  one  hand, 

the  uncovered  brandy  bottle  in  the  other, 

a  smart  malacca  cane  under  my  arm,  and, 

ring  on  it,  the  tin  can  sending  little 

is  of  cream  through  the  lid  over  my 

-»»-coat.    The  boys  of  Waterloo 
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Road  saw  the  humour  of  me,  too,  and  gave 
delighted  chase. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  I  pulled  a  dilapi- 
dated bell-handle,  and  a  cracked  tinkle 
sounded  from  within.  I  had  time  to 
receive  a  general  impression  of  extreme 
poverty  before  a  woman  answered  the 
summons.  Her  body  was  in  rags,  and  her 
face  was  absolutely  sodden  with  hopeless 
misen*. 

She  quickly  dispersed  the  young  imps 
who  attended  me,  and  in  answer  to  my 
eager  question,  a  kind  of  dull  wonder 
expressed  itself  in  her  eyes ;  and  in  a 
gentle,  but  perfectly  toneless  voice — the 
voice  of  a  woman  unloved,  unnoticed,  and 
unfed — she  replied — 

"Yes,  he's  here.  I  wouldn't  have  kept 
anyone  else,  but  if  you're  his  friend  you 
should  have  come  before ;  he  won't  last 
the  night.  You'll  find  him  in  there." 
As  she  spoke,  a  sullen-looking  fellow — 
her  son,  as  I  afterwards  learnt — put  her 
on  one  side  and  walked  past  me  out  of 
the  house,  turning  to  sa)  — 

"If  you  are  the  gen'leman's  friend,  you 
can  stop  him  going  on  the  parish,  p'raps. 
Mother  and  me  are  to  be  turned  out  to- 
morrow. Maybe  you'll  find  a  place  for 
him — he  won't  trouble  you  long." 

I  gave  my  own  doctor's  address,  and 
asked  the  man  to  fetch  him  in  a  cab, 
which  he  seemed  glad  to  do.  I  then 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  indicated, 
and  went  softly  in. 

It  was  a  small  room,  and  almost  bare  of 
furniture,  and  lighted  only  by  a  candle 
which  was  guttering  into  its  socket.  There 
had  been  some  attempt  at  a  fire  earlier  in 
the  day,  but  it  had  died  for  want  of  fuel. 
The  missing  panes  of  the  windows  were 
stuffed  with  rags ;  but  the  wind  whistled 
through  them  in  derision.    The  sash  was 


broken,  and  with  a  shudder  I  saw  that  it 
was  propped  with  Cherry's  wooden  leg. 
Alice's  portrait,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
was  the  only  relic  of  Waterloo  Road. 

Misery  —  great  God  !  what  misery  ! 
With  a  blinding  contrast  the  thought 
of  my  own  home  flashed  through  me — 
and  with  an  aching  throb  of  pity  I 
moved  the  candle  so  that  it's  light  should 
fall  where  Cherry  lay.  Pity  1  how  had 
I  dared ! 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  though  his 
face  was  a  mere  mask  of  skin  and  bone, 
through  it  there  shone  a  glory  of  hope 
realised  which  made  it  the  grandest  and 
most  moving  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  1 
thought  him  gone,  and  knelt ;  but  as  I 
touched  the  ice  -  cold  hand,  his  eyes 
unclosed,  and  recognising  me,  the  old 
radiant  friendly  smile  flickered  over  his 
face.  I  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  into 
his  mouth.  It  revived  him  for  a  moment, 
and,  bending  down  to  his  lips  as  I  saw 
them  move,  I  caught  the  word  "  Lucky !  ** 

"  Oh,  why  lucky  ?  "  I  groaned. 

"Why,"  he  whispered,  "they're  going 
to  sell  us  up  to-morrow,  and  I'm — it's 
selfish,  I  know  —  I'm  moving  out  to- 
night." 

He  seemed  to  doze  off  again.  I  watched 
and  waited. 

When  the  doctor  came  presently,  I  put 
a  finger  to  my  lips,  for  I  hoped  he  was 
asleep. 

And  so  indeed  he  was. 

♦  •  *  • 

When  Bartlc  returned  to  England 
some  months  later,  we  went  together  to 
Cherry's  grave  ;  and — from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  which  Bartle  had 
placed  over  it  —  I  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  Hope's  baptismal  name  was 
Jeremiah.  Janet  Achurch. 
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I  HOSE  who  have  read  Mr.  Jackson's 
book,  "The  Great  Frozen  LamP 
millan)  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  British  explorer,  though  young  in 
years,  has  had  plenty  of  experience  of  a 
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kind  likely  to  test  himself  and  his  outfit 

for  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

Frederick  Jackson  was   born  just  five- 

and- thirty  years  ago.     All  his  life  his  eyes 

have    been    turned   to   the    Arctic   as  his 

sphere   of  ambition,    but   liefore   he  was 

able  to  settle  down  to  a  systematic  study 

of  the  conditions  of  life  and  trawl  in  the 

Polar  area  fate  took  him  to  parts  of  the 

world  where  his  constitution   thoroughly 

proved  its  hardihood  for  climates  in  which 

the  contrasts  represented  not  fewer  than 

150   degrees   of  the   thermometer.       I  o- 

dav,  or  rather  up  to  July  j.  when  »ur  fcwt 

nnr«  l#»ft  that  mysterious  laud  upon  wUU  " 

taken 


he  and  his  pluckv  companion*  luivi-  wm« 
op  their  lonely  abode,  he  was  in  tl»-  u-rj 
be*  of  health,  and   was  . ■o..l.d.-«      »»£ 
barring  the  catastrophes.  »l*h  J»J  «» 
Wteli  have  dogged  the  tooMep*.  '•»  Art|lc 


explorers  these  three  hundred  years  •:»• 
more,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  world 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  island,  or  conti- 
nent, so  unexpectedly  discovered  by  the 
Austrian.  Payer,  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  back. 

As  to  his  chances  of  reaching  the  Pole .: 
That  is  entirely  another  question.  Jackson 
himself  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
be  so  impertinent  as  to  suggest  that  he  is 
to  succeed  where  so  many  brave  men  have 
failed.  His  headquarters  at  Cape  Flora 
are  only  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Pole 
itself.  He  has  already  made  a  depot, 
containing  sufficient  food  and  firing  to 
>ustain  three  men  for  a  period  of  fifty  days, 
considerably  further  north,  and  between 
July  3,  when  the  ship  Windward,  which 
took  him  ami  his  followers,  left  for 
England,  and  the  close  of  the  summer 
he  had  at  least  two  months  in  which 
to  make  further  advance  northward  and 
construct  yet  more  caches. 

Among  the  many  schemes  of  Polar 
exploration  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
world,  Jackson's  is,  at  any  rate,  a  practical 
one.  His  idea  has  always  been  that  the 
catastrophes  incident  to  almost  every 
Arctic  expedition  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  exploring  parties  have  en- 
deavoured to  pro.  red  north  in  a  ship. 
Jackson's  theory  is  that  the  explorers 
should  proceed  l»J  ship 
northerly  possible  hud 
opportuni- 
ties for  the 
U  s  e  o  f 
s  1  e  d  g  e  s, 

drawn  by 
dogs,  men, 
or  horses.  ( 
tfiiided  by 
the  advice 
and  expert-  I 

,.  n  c  e  11I 
many  Arctic 
expert  s.who 
are  fortun- 
ately still  among  us.  he  selected  Franz 
Jose!  J»".l  as  his  headquarters,  which 
*\*  "   remembered,  Mr.  Leigh 


In      (I 

land 


ie     most 

offering 


IHK      "WINDWARD 
l-OSIAOK  Si  AUK 
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Smith     reached    with    safety,    though    he  thereby  making  a  record — for  the  Wind- 

eventually  lost  his  ship  in  1881.  ivard  is  the  first  vessel  that  has  ever  gone 

Carrying  out  his  plan  of  always  trusting  to   Franz  Josef  Land,  wintered  there,  and 

to  actual    experience,   whenever  possible,  come   away   in    safety.      The   public  has 


A    REST  ON   THE   WAY. 


Jackson  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  John  already  learned  that  she  encountered  some 

Crowther,  the  ice-master  who  had  success-  difficulties  in  going,  and  very  considerable 

fully  aided  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  attaining  hardship  on  the  return   journey,  and   I 

Franz   Josef  Land,    and    who   has    since  must  confess  that  I  hardly  recognised  the 

proved  his  ability  by  taking  the  Windward  battered  wreck  now  lying  in  the  London 

to    Franz   Josef  Land   and  back  again,  Docks  as  the  trim  little  steam-ship  that 
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sailed  away  from  Greenhithe  on  July  12 
last  year. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  where 
he  would  go,  Jackson  spent  a  winter 
testing  materials  in  as  similar  a  climate  as 
he  could  find  within  more  or  less  con- 
venient reach  of  England,  and  as  he  has 
already  narrated  his  experiences  in  '*  The 
Great  Frozen  Land,"  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  the  outfit  he  based  on 
the  long,  lonely  sledging  journeys  therein 
described  enabled  him  and  those  with 
him  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Arctic 
under  conditions  of  comparative  comfort. 


map-making,  cleaning  skins,  sketching, 
developing  photographs,  thinking  of  the 
depots  they  have  made,  and  how  many 
more  will  take  them  to  the  Pole — if  all  is 
well.  Boxes  of  books  they  have,  and  a 
musical  box  with  a  thousand  tunes  inside 
it  to  cheer  them  up  when  spirits  are  low, 
and  for  sport  and  exercise — do  not  Polar 
bears  tap  at  the  very  windows  with  their 
huge  paws  ?  " 

This,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  a  fancy 
picture,  and  I  know  that  of  minor  creature 
comforts  such  as  tobacco  and  cigars,  with 
an  occasional  glass  of  port  wine,  there  is 
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Concerning  his  sledges,  he  received  much 
advice  from  "  The  Father  of  Sledging  " — 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock. 

Mr.  Charles  Morley,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interviewing  some  of  those  who 
returned,  thus  describes  Mr.  Jackson's 
home  (I  have  never  seen  it,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  he  obtained 
from  an  eye-witness) :  "  Very  comfortable 
and  homelike  is  that  big  log  hut,  with  its 
green  baize  walls  hung  with  pictures,  its 
easy  chairs,  glowing  fires,  lamps  swinging 
from  the  roof,  and  I  daresay  a  carpet  of 
some  sort,  and  a  gay  rug  or  two.  Jackson 
and  his  men  should  be  there  at  this  very 
moment,  if  all  is  well,  wintering  for  the 
second  time  in  80  degrees  north  latitude, 
writing  up  journals,  working  out  reckon- 
ings, juggling  with  those  cabalistic  signs, 


no  lack.  The  port  wine,  indeed,  brought 
down  upon  Jackson's  head  the  wrath  of 
many  teetotal  correspondents  among  the 
British  public  upon  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture. Nansen,  it  will  be  remembered, 
took  no  alcohol,  and  was  not  greatly  in 
favour  of  tobacco.  Jackson,  however, 
guided  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  old' Arctics,  determined  that  by  way 
of  an  occasional  luxury,  or  as  a  medicine, 
alcohol  in  one  or  two  forms  was  advisable. 
Though  almost  a  teetotaler  himself,  he 
felt  that  for  sledging  purposes,  after  the 
long  day's  toil  of  dragging  heavy  loads,  a 
stimulant  that  could  be  easily  thawed  and 
did  not  require  actual  boiling  would  be 
convenient  and  cheering.  Naturally 
enough  he  took  with  him  many  thousand 
pounds  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 
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The  picking  of  his  men  was  a  much 
more  tlifiirult  task  than  the  selection  of 
tin-  provisions.  It  is  typical  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  character  that  no  sooner 
was  a  scheme*  of  this  kind  mooted 
than  we  were  inundated  with  appli- 
cations from  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  tin*  Empire.  Some  of  them  gave 
curious  reasons  for  desiring  to  join.  ( >ne, 
I  remember,  offered  to  pay  a  handsome 
sum  if  allowed  to  accompany  the  party 
for   the   purpose   of  big-game   shooting; 


another,  not  of  the  dominant  race,  though 
perhaps  fdled  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  "  Native  horn,"  after  several 
days'  correspondence,  revealed  the  fact. 
by  means  of  a  personal  call,  that  he  was  a 
full-blooded  negro.  Naval  and  military 
officers,  retired  and  on  active  sen-ice, 
barristers,  doctors  (there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  doctors,  I  remember)  and 
even  clergymen,  were  all  smitten  with 
Arctic  fever,  and  each,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  the  exact  man  Jackson 
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wanted.  It  was  difficult  to  refuse  some  of 
them,  so  eager  were  they. 

The  ordeal  of  examination,  physical  and 
otherwise,  was  a  strict  one.  Again, 
following  his  rule  of  availing  himself  of 
practical  experience,  Jackson  consulted 
Dr.  William  Neale,  who  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  who  subjected  each 
applicant  to' a  physical  examination  some 
of  them  are  not  likely  to  forget.  It  was 
necessary  that  each  candidate  should  be 
possessed  of  various  qualifications,  and 
while  one  often  came  across  a  man  who 
was  a  good  astronomer  or  natural  history 
expert,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  physically  fit,  or,  if  able  bodily,  of 
the  necessary  temperament.  Amiability 
is  an  absolute  essential  for  prolonged  work 
of  this  kind.  None  but  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  experience  can  under- 
stand the  thousand -and -one  trials  of 
temper  that  must  be  borne  by  men  who 
year  after  year  pass  their  waking  anil 
sleeping  existence  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, shut  off  from  the  world  and  subject 
to  many  hardships. 

The  announcement  that  ever}'  man 
should  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  risk 
his  life  on  a  lonely  desert  for  three  years 
somewhat  damped  the  ardour  of  some, 
though  not  of  so  many  as  one  would  have 


supposed.  The  applications  brought  out 
the  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  people  for  whom  civilisation 
has  no  charms.  Jackson  himself  is  one  of 
these.  Despite  the  fact  that  when  in  the 
mood  he  is  full  of  fun  and  humorous  chat, 
he  is  quite  content  to  go  off  on  a  solitary 
expedition  such  as  he  describes  in  "The 
Great  Frozen  Land  "  for  days  and  months 
together. 

I  gained  an  amusing  insight  into  his 
character  when  I  witnessed  on  one  occa- 
sion a  little  tussle  between  him  and  a 
newspaper  interviewer.  Jackson,  like 
many  other  men  of  simple  mind,  has 
absolutely  no  knowledge,  and  considerable 
awe,  of  the  Press.  We  were  arranging 
some  matter  of  detail  when  the  inter- 
viewer was  announced.  lie  was  a  small 
man,  and  by  no  means  built  for  Arctic 
work.  Jackson  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  calling  in  every 
minute,  and  began  politely  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  think  the  applicant 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  rigour  of  the 
climate. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  replied  the  news- 
paper man  laughing  ;  "  I  merely  want  to 
know  about  the  expedition  on  behalf  of 
the ." 

The  explorer's  brow  clouded.    He  drew 
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me  aside,  and  said,  "What  has  it  got  to  eventually  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  an 

do  with  him  ?"  exceedingly  good  grace,  and  did  it,  as  he 

"  It  is  his  business  to  get  information  in  docs  everything,  thoroughly,   plying   that 

this  way  and  publish  it,"  I  remarked.  unfortunate     reporter    with    a    string    of 
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"  Well,"  he  replied,  "the  expedition  is  technical  terms,  degrees  of  latitude  and 

my  business.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  longitude,  that  fairly  puzzled  him.     I  am 

the  newspapers."  afraid  Jackson's    respect    for    the    Press 

Our  friends  of  the  Press  arc    not  so  underwent  a  slight  change  for  the  worse 

easily  put    off,   and   the   little  man  was  when,  next  day,  the  paper  announced  that 

persistent.    Jackson  was  still  puzzled,  but  no  human   being  had  ever  been  further 
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north  than  8*324.  It  was  a  simple  mis- 
take— probably  a  typographical  error — 
for  83*24. 

Of  the  many  things  that  have  been 
written  about  him,  I  think  he  has  hardly 
read  one,  save  the  few  shown  him  by 
friends,  and  to  this  day,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  he  does  not  understand 
exactly  why  the  Press  publishes  reports  of 
Polar  expeditions.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  him  read  a  newspaper.  Indeed,  for 
months  previous  to  his  embarkation  he 
was  so  immersed  in  Arctic  literature  and 
in  correspondence  relative  to  the  ex- 
pedition that  he  had  little  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Nor  do  I  know  a  man  who 
eats  less.  Over  and  over  again  have  I 
known  him  to  rise  at  dawn,  work  hard  all 
day,  and  not  break  his  fast  till  late  at 
night,  and  often  did  he  labour  at  his 
desk  for  several  days  without  sleep,  or 
the  desire  for  it.  A  hansom  to  him  is 
only  a  cockney  form  of  sledge,  and  to 
see  him,  immaculately  attired,  as  in- 
some  strange  freak  of  character  he 
always  is,  alight  from  a  hansom  in 
motion  and  accost  a  friend  with  a 
terrible  back-slap  (I  feel  them  yet)  was  a 
spectacle  that  astonished  many  a  London 
cabman. 

Standing  over  six  feet  in  his  Arctic 
boots,  broad  in  proportion,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  keen  of  eye  and  square  of  chin, 
Mr.  Jackson  is  an  extremely  presentable 
Anglo-Saxon  type.  His  chief  character- 
istics, I  should  say,  are  thoroughness, 
readiness  of  resource,  and  perseverance. 

Closely  identified  with  him  in  the  work 
and  his  right-hand  man  is  Lieutenant 
Armitage,  R.N.R.  Armitage  is  a  quiet, 
determined  voung  fellow,  a  son  of  the 
distinguished  Grosvenor  Street  physician. 
One  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the 
P.  and  O.  service,  he  was  most  kindly 
"lent"  by  that  company  for  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  and  1  can  well  believe 
that  so  long  as  they  maintain  such  a 
standard  of  officer  so  long  will  the  P.  and 
O.  Company  keep  its  great  reputation. 
Had  Jackson  searched  the  wide  world  over 
he  could  not  have  found  a  man  more  to  his 
taste.  There  is  a  quiet  determination  about 
Armitage  that  inspires  all  who  meet  him 
with  the  idea  of  reserve  force.  In  his 
charge  is  the  expedition  in  the  event  of 
anything  happening  to  Jackson,  and  he 
will  most  probably  accompany  his  leader 
in  his  northern  marches.  Among  his 
other  qualifications  are  a  knowledge  of 
intricate  observations  of  all  kinds,  mete- 
logical  and  magnetic,  so  essential 
enterprise.    I  am    only  sorry  that 
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summer  sees  the  termination  of  his  leave 
of  absence.  ; 

The  doctor  of  the  party  is  Reginald 
Kettlitts,  who  underwent  a  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  expedition.  He  holds  with 
Jackson  that  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  that  scourge  of  Arctic  expedi- 
tions, scurvy,  is  the  eating  of  fresh  meat, 
and,  so  far,  the  explorers  have  been  free 
from  any  disease  whatever,  thanks  probably 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  Jackson  and  the  doctor. 

With  the  sailors  of  the  Windward,  alas ! 
all  did  not  go  so  well.  One  died  from 
natural  causes,  two  from  scurvy.  But  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  those  who  perished 
persistently  refused  to  eat  bear  and  walrus 
meat  until  too  late.  Sailors  are  extremely 
conservative  in  matters  of  diet.  One  of 
them  complained  that  he  was  not  provided 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  junk, 
perhaps  the  worst  possible  food  under  the 
circumstances.  Lime  juice,  though  it  was 
consumed  in  proper  quantities,  did  not 
appear  to  prevent  the  outbreak. 

The  selection  of  a  vessel  was  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  expedition,  for  while  Jackson  is  a 
believer  of  the  land  theory  of  Polar  work, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  ship  by 
which  the  land  is  attained  must  be  of 
unusual  construction. 

A  great  many  vessels  were  seen  and 
examined.  Eventually,  acting  on  advice 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  good,  I  pur- 
chased the  Wind-ward,  and  in  such  good 
stead  did  she  stand  Jackson's  party  that  I 
know  they  would  deeply  regret  her  present 
condition  did  they  know  of  it.  By  next 
fune,  when  she  again  starts  forth,  she  will 
be  strengthened  in  every  part,  the  spars, 
bulwarks,  and  'tween  decks,  which  had  to 
be  used  as  fuel  in  the  sixty-five  days'  battle 
with  the  ice  on  the  homeward  voyage,  will 
have  been  replaced,  boilers  and  engines 
overhauled,  and  the  vessel  put  into  the 
same  condition  in  which  she  went  down 
the  Thames  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  has 
entered  on  this  hazardous  task  without  any 
prospects,  or  even  thought,  of  pecuniary 
return,  it  would  be  unfair  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  book  he  will  publish  by  com- 
municating to  the  public  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  his  work.  Indeed,  his  friends 
and  advisers  wisely  protected  his  interest 
in  this  matter  by  precluding  the  pub- 
lication of  his  journals  and  those  of  the 
Other  members  of  the  expedition  until  he 

I  accomplished   his  labours;  but  there 
-Ejection  to  the  publication  of  the 
"    ^f  the  party. 
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to  the  Swedish  explorer  Andre,  who  starts 
next  year  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  the 
Pole  in  a  balloon,  I  would  say  that  Jackson 
always  replied   to  balloon    enthusiasts   in 
the  following  terms,  which  I  heartily  echo. 
"  I  should  be   inclined    to   take   balloons 
with  me  could  I  be 
convinced   that  bal- 
loons were  manage-  ' 
able  in  England.     If 
it  be  not  possible  to 
manage     a    balloon 
in  England  it  is  cer- 
tainly   much     more 
impossible    in    lati- 
tudes where    storms 
are   of  almost   daily 
occurrence,     and 
where   the    ordinary 
appliances  for  repair- 
ing   and     filling     a 
balloon    arc     unob- 
tainable." 

Designs  for  steam 
and  petroleum  motor 
carriages,  sledges, 
tricycles,  reach  me 
very      frequently. 

Machines     of     this  /'*«'» 

kind  have  been  rare-  MR.  ai.kki-:i>  r. 

fully  thought    of,  but  Author  of  the  Kxptilitiim 

rejected  by  Jackson. 

He  had  seen  none  suitable.  I  may 
mention,  however,  in  reply  to  those 
who  suggest  the  use  of  bicycles,  that 
Jackson  has  ordered  two  bicycles  to  be 
sent  next  year  with  the  Windward.  For 
exactly  what   purpose  he  requires  them   I 


am  unaware.      Certainly  his    experience 
this  year  did  not  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  cycle  would  aid  him  in  getting  very 
far  north.     He  seems  to  pin  his  faith  to 
those  Siberian  ponies,  of  which  six  more 
will  be  sent  next  year.     Were  it  possible 
to   annihilate  space 
and    ice,    and     the 
strange    little    long- 
haired cobs  to  reach 
him  by  next  March, 
his    work  would   be 
greatly  accelerated. 

As  to  the  question 
which  is  put  to  me 
several    times  every 
day  of  my  existence, 
"  Will  Jackson  reach 
the  North  Pole  ?  "  I 
would  reply,  "If  he 
succeeds  in  exploring 
Franz  Josef  Land  I 
shall  be  much  more 
than  satisfied.     If  he 
attains  the    Pole    I 
shall    be    extremely 
surprised."     To  talk 
glibly  of  getting  to 
the  Pole  is  to  discount 
the    efforts    of   the 
splendid      men — 
British,      American, 
Austrian,    and    Scandinavian — who    have 
hazarded  their  lives  without  success.     The 
making  of  a  correct  map  of  even  a  portion 
of  Franz  Josef  Land  is  a   task    of  quite 
sufficient    magnitude    for  even  so  enter- 
prising a  man  as  Frederick  Jackson. 


by  tt'iihrg,  Hr-joit  St i tit. 
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HOW     THE      OTHER      HALF      LIVES. 
THE    SEWER    RAT. 


MR.  JOHN  BURNS  said  the  other 
day  that  no  man  knew  London 
until  he  had  been  down  into  her  sewers. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  wonders  of 
the  subterranean  city  convinces  me  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  his  argument 
should  be  met  with  a  placet.  Just  as  the 
joy  of  the  blessed  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greater  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  damned,  so  is  the  satis- 
faction of  the  taxpayer  the  more  complete 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  terrors  and 
the  marvels  which  lie  below  him,  and 
which  minister  so  largely  to  the  reduction 
of  his  doctor's  bill  and  the  preservation  of 
his  health. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  sewers, 
and  to  write  literally  De  profundi's  some 
months  ago.  Man,  however,  proposes, 
and  the  London  County  Council  disposes. 
I  found  upon  application  that  the  mere 
amateur  cannot  descend  into  the  depths 
at  his  own  sweet  will.  Sewers  and  their 
circumstances  wait  for  no  man.  There 
are  days,  nay,  weeks  together,  when  the 
roaring  tides  below  our  streets  close  the 
tunnels  of  the  shades  even  to  the  most 
expert.  And  though  I  had  permission 
readily  enough,  and  was  put  in  the  charge 
of  a  courteous  engineer  and  a  band  of 
skilled  sewermen,  many  days  passed  before 
I  was  able  to  carry  out  my  intentions. 
The  autumn  rains  had  flooded  darker 
London ;  a  foaming  torrent  of  water 
seethed  down  towards  the  river,  and  closed 
the  nether  highway  to  all  but  the  rats. 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  waiting 
that  I  first  met  a  man  of  the  sewers.  My 
inquiries  had  interested  me  in  the  subject, 
and  chancing  to  pass  a  well  in  the  Finch- 
ley  Road,  above  which  there  stood  a  grimy 
object,  clad  principally  in  leather,  I  stopped 
to  chat  with  him.  Though  his  condition 
was  not  such  that  you  would  have  asked 
him  to  take  the  only  plush  chair  in  your 
drawing-room,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an 
intelligent  fellow,  and  very  ready  to  talk 
with  me. 

"  Have  you  been  down  ?  "  I  asked  as  I 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  looked 
into  the  darkness  below. 


"  I  reckon  not,  guv'ner,'' said  he;  "why, 
just  'a^k  at  it !  " 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  sewer,  and  I  bent  forward 
and  listened.  The  sound  was  that  of  a 
rushing  cataract — a  low  humming  noise 
as  of  a  flood  at  its  height. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  not  go  into  that," 
I  suggested. 

"  Oh !  you  could  go  into  it,  guv'ner,"  he 
replied  satirically,  "  you  could  go  into  it 
right  enough — leastwise,  if  you  wasn't 
leavin'  widders  and  orphins." 

I  overlooked  the  plural,  and  put  another 
question — 

"You  mean,"  said  I,  "that  you  would 
not  come  out  again.  I  suppose  yours  is  a 
pretty  dangerous  occupation  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  deliberating, 
"  you  might  call  it  that.  A  mate  of  mine 
was  swept  off  his  legs  not  many  weeks 
back  and  carried  half  a  mile  under  the 
road  here.  That  was  all  the  result  of  a 
shower,  guv'ner.  Ye  see,  it's  the  showers 
as  does  us.  One  hour  you  're  down  there 
with  the  water  barely  over  your  ankles : 
the  next  you're  fighting  for  your  Jife  with 
the  flood  up  to  your  waist.  It 's  wonderful 
how  the  water  does  rise  sometimes  in 
these  'ere  sewers.  1  remember  last  year 
goin'  down  this  very  well  on  a  day  in 
April,  when  you  'd  have  staked  your  life 
against  a  capful  of  rain  falling.  I  left 
my  mate,  who  was  on  the  look-out, 
telling  him  there  was  no  need  to  call  me 
at  the  next  well ;  but  I  hadn't  been  down 
twenty  minutes  when  there  came  a  flush 
of  water  which  took  me  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Me  and  the  rats,  we  went 
together ;  I  could  hear  'em  squealing  as 
the  water  carried  'em  along,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  'em  must  have  touched  my 
face  as  they  passed.  I  was  about  drawing 
my  club-money  that  morning,  I  can  tell 
you,  guv'ner.  Lucky,  I  got  hold  of  the 
bricks  just  where  the  Terrace  drain  comes 
in,  and  there  I  fixed  myself  till  they  could 
come  down  and  haul  me  out." 

"  Don't  you  always  have  a  man  on  the 
look-out  above  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that 's  so  ;  but  what 's  he  going  to 
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do  when  a  shower  comes  sudden,  and 
you  're  a  long  way  from  the  wells  ? 
You  've  a  job  to  flush  a  length,  and  may  be 
it 's  an  hour  or  two's  work.  He  think  it 's 
all  right,  and  don't  trouble  himself  for 
half  an  hour.  The  rain  comes  down  while 
his  back 's  turned — and  where  are  you  ?  " 

I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "what  about  the 
rats  ?  Are  all  those  famous  rat-stories 
true  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  rats  as  big  as  dogs 
worry  sewer-men  in  dark  corners  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  grating  laugh,  wrinkling 
the  black  mud  upon  his  face  into  strange 
lines  and  patches. 

"  Rats  as  big  as  dawgs — well,  I  'm 
blowed.  Rats  as  big — look  here,  Mister, 
that 's  the  best  thing  I  've  'eard.  Rats 
as — now,  who  was  telling  you  them  lies  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  everyone  up  here 
believes  that  millions  of  huge  rats  with 
expressive  eyes  haunt  the  sewers.  Isn't  it 
true  ?  " 

"  True  ?  I  like  that.  Don't  you  let  'em 
get  at  you,  guv'ner.  Of  course  it  ain't 
true.  Not  as  there  isn't  rats  and  to  spare ; 
but  as  for  being  as  big  as  dawgs,  why,  it 's 
blarney,  Mister.  The  biggest  rat  I  ever 
saw  was  near  to  being  the  size  of  a  small 
cat,  and  that's  an  out-of-the-way  rat.  Most 
of  'em  are  as  big  as  kittens  and  no  bigger.- 
And  I  can't  say  as  they  're  fierce  neither. 
They  take  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
was  a  post.  I  've  had  'em  swarming  over 
me  by  the  hundred  in  a  small  sewer,  and 
they  haven't  give  me  as  much  as  a  scratch. 
Don't  you  believe  it,  Sir.  Rats  has  got  too 
much  to  do  to  waste  their  time  fightin' 
such  as'  we.  They  go  about  their  business 
and  we  go  about  our'n,  and  we  haven't 
got  much  time  to  talk  to  each  other  on  the 
road." 

"  Won't  they  turn  upon  you  if  they  arc 
cornered?"  I  suggested. 

"  Bless  yer  'art,  who  's  goin'  to  corner 
'em  ?  For  the  matter  of  that,  they  're 
cornered  every  sewer  you  go  into.  Yes- 
terday, now,  I  was  up  the  siding  out  by  the 
station,  and  I  came  sudden  upon  a  hundred 
rats  all  huddled  together  in  a  corner.  I 
had  to  step  among  'em  to  get  through  ; 
and  I  was  doubled  up  walking,  so  that  my 
face  almost  touched  'em.  Would  you  call 
that  cornering  'em  ?  Well,  they  didn't 
touch  me  and  I  didn't  touch  them.  I  just 
went  on  my  road  and  they  stopped 
where  they  was.  There  is  tales,  of 
course,  of  men  such  as  me  being  eat  up 
by  rats.  May  be  in  the  old  days  there  was 
truth  in  'em.  But  you  may  lay  your  life 
they  ain't  true  nowadays,  guv'ner,  and  may 
tell  folks  as  I  said  it." 


I  assured  him  that  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced, and  went  on  to  ask  about  his  work. 

"  What  is  it  like  down  there  in  an 
ordinary  way  ?     Is  the  air  very  heavy  ?  " 

"  'Eavy — depends  what  you  call  'eavy. 
It 's  warm  enough,  especially  when  you  're 
wrapped  up  like  I  am  with  woollen  things 
all  over  you,  and  these  boots  up  to  your 
hips.  But  the  air 's  sweet,  all  right,  and  I 
never  got  no  harm  from  it  yet.  Why,  look 
here,  I  '11  be  sixty  next  year,  and  I  've  been 
sewering  since  I  was  sixteen.  Do  I  look 
as  if  I  was  ailin'  ?  Not  me,  nor  my  mates 
either.  If  there  was  nothing  but  sewer- 
water  to  meet,  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to 
complain.  But  it 's  the  chemical  stuff  as 
does  us — the  stuff  as  manufacturers  and 
such-like  pours  into  the  drains  to  poison 
poor  working  men.  You  don't  get  much 
of  that  up  here,  but  in  the  City  and  down 
the  South  side  it 's  dreadful.  There  was 
four  poor  chaps  suffocated  and  drowned 
down  the  Fleet  way  not  two  year  ago. 
There  isn't  a  sewer-man  in  London  what 
hasn't  been  made  ill  by  their  stinking 
stuff,  and  it's  time  the  Government  did 
something  to  'em.  If  I  had  my  way  I  'd 
send  'em  down  below  and  keep  'em  d«wn 
there  a  day  or  two,  just  to  see  how  they 
liked  it.  They  ain't  much  better  than 
murderers,  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  But  apart  from  this  chemical  stuff, 
don't  you  find  that  being  in  such  a  filthy 
atmosphere,  and  having  water  running 
over  your  legs  all  day  does  you  some 
injury  ? " 

"  Well,  I  ain't  found  it  yet,  and  I  've 
been  at  the  job  more  than  thirty  years, 
Mister.  Now  and  agen,  may  be,  I  've  a 
touch  of  the  rheumatics  in  my  arms  and 
back  ;  but  I  never  was  in  'orspital,  and 
that's  something  for  a  man  to  say.  All 
said  and  done,  guv'ner,  sewering  isn't  work 
I  've  got  to  quarrel  with.  Most  of  my 
mates  are  hale  men,  with  plenty  of  flesh 
on  their  bones,  and  no  time  to  go  running 
after  doctors.  What  they  suffer  from  is 
rheumatism  first,  and  after  that  wi'  their 
throats.  But  I  've  never  heard  of  one  of 
them  having  the  fever ;  and  I  don't  think 
going  down  sewers  ever  give  a  man  the 
fever  yet." 

"  And  is  the  work  well  paid  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  it 's  paid  well  enough.  Twenty- 
three  bob  a  week  I  get,  and  good  wages 
too.  You  see,  there's  many  days  we 
can't  get  below ;  and  often  enough  a 
man  has  no  more  to  do  than  walk  his 
round  and  see  that  all  is  right.  And  this 
job  's  looked  up  since  the  County  Council 
folk  took  up  with  it,  Sir.  They  're  a  smart 
lot,  and  sewers  ain't  what  they  used  to  be, 
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not  by  a  long  way.  Bless  you,  it's  all  as 
clean  down  below  now  as  a  dinner-plate, 
you  take  my  word  for  it." 

1  did  not  take  his  word  for  it,  since  a 
few  weeks  after  I  had  spoken  to  him, 
1  heard  from  the  engineer  who  had 
promised  to  show  me  the  sewers  that  all 
was  then  well.  There  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  days,  and  a  promise  of  fine 
weather.  If  all  keeps  right  (said  my 
guide),  we  can  go  down  to-morrow.  As 
things  turned  out,  we  did  go  down  "to- 
morrow." I  met  him  by  appointment  at 
one  of  the  entrances  of  the  great  Einchley 
sewer;  and  though  I  had  little  stomach 
for  the  undertaking  when  the  time  came,  ln- 
pooh-poohed  my  scruples,  and  proceeded 


this  sort  when  you  are  clothed  and  in  your 
right  mind.  But  given  a  pair  of  Gargan- 
tuan hoots,  and  when  you  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  back  out  of  the  whole  thing,  the 
process  is  not  so  easy.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  ridiculous  sight 
in  the  world  is  that  presented  by  an 
amateur  trying  to  descend  a  street  sewer. 
Nor  when  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well 
is  his  case  much  better. 

"  You  will  soon  fell  all  right,"  cried  the 
engineer  when  we  landed  at  last,  and  I  had 
onlv  to  step  from  the  manhole  into  a  stream 
of  swiftly  running  water ;  "  set  your  feet 
down  firmly,  ami  don't  mind  the  rats.  They 
can't  get  up  your  sleeves  ;  and  one  or  two 
round  vour  boots  won't  make  anv  difference. 


<;i  I'lixu  thkocgh  a  kkanch. 


immediately  to  prepare  me  for  the  fray. 
I  found  then  that  you  do  not  go  down 
a  sewer  "  just  as  you  are."  ( )n  the 
contrary,  you  must  dress  up  almost  with 
the  same  care  as  a  diver.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  pair  of  stout  woollen 
drawers  reaching  to  your  waist.  Over 
these  you  pull  a  pair  of  great  boots,  the 
lops  of  which  might  well  be  buttoned  on 
to  your  shirt-collar.  A  sou'wester  hat  of 
leather,  and  a  blue  serge  slop  drawn  in 
tightly  at  the  sleeves  complete  an  attire 
which,  if  not  exactly  in  the  latest  style,  is 
at  least  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

So  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  that  which  the 
engineer  described  as  the  "  fun  "  began. 
He  put  a  candle  into  my  hand,  and  his 
workmen  opened  the  grating  of  the  well 
and  asked  me  to  descend.  I  looked  down, 
expecting  to  see  a  ladder ;  but  such  a 
luxury  was  not  to  be  discerned.  A  number 
of  horseshoes  deftly  knocked  into  the  wall 
was  the  only  help  in  going  below.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  descend  a  contrivance  of 


I  lave  you  got  your  candle  all  right  ?  Then 
conn:  along !  " 

With  this  word  hi:  plunged  into  the 
stream,  ami  I  saw  that  the  water  washed 
just  above  his  knees.  It  was  a  dark,  ink- 
like Hood  pouring  onward  swiftly  through 
a  tunnel  which  might  have  been  as  large 
as  a  decent  railway  arch.  I  could  not  for 
some  minutes  see  a  yard  before  my  eyes  ; 
yet  gradually  I  became  accustomed  to  the 
flickering  and  dim  light  of  the  candles,  of 
which  there  were  ten  or  twelve — some 
stuck  against  the  wall,  some  carried  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  who  followed  us. 
All  these  lights  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  lamps  seen  through  a  fog.  The  air  of 
the  tunnel  was  warm  and  heavy,  yet  in  no 
way  offensive.  The  bottom  of  it  was  quite 
firm  and  hard,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
paved  with  glazed  tiles.  I  fear,  however, 
that  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  at  any  rate, 
my  powers  of  observation  were  distinctly 
limited.  The  effort  of  dragging  ray  boots 
through  the  water  was  intense.     I  felt  like 
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a  man  in  a  Turkish  bath — yet  one  who 
must  do  the  work  of  a  navvy.  I  was 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  was  not  to  be  put  off.  Indeed, 
the  sight  of  a  ray  of  daylight  streaming 
down  a  manhole  was  welcome  beyond 
words.  And  in  this  ventilating-shaft  I 
stood,  gasping  for  my  breath,  and  mentally 
condemning  the  contrivor  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  to  the  nethermost  shades. 

"Ha!"  said  the  engineer,  "pretty 
warm,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  should  be  down 
here  when  the  water  is  running.  There 's 
not  much  fun  on  a  quiet  day  like  this, 
unless  we  have  an  explosion.  Explosions 
are  all  in  at  the  price,  though  I  can  hardly 
call  them  amusing.  A  really  bad  one  will 
lift  the  gratings  for  hundreds  of  yards 
round. ,  It  will  also  lay  you  as  flat  as  a 
carpet  in  the  mud.  You  must  know  that 
the  chemicals  some  fools  pour  into  this 
place  emit  gases,  and  the  case  is  not  rare 
when  a  man's  candle  fires  these  gases,  and 
he  has  a  pyrotechnic  display  all  to  himself. 
It's  dangerous,  too,  if  there's  anything 
like  a  flood  in  which  to  lose  your  foothold. 
You  may  be  carried  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  you  know  what  the  matter  is  ; 
audi  when  you  get  up  you  are  not  exactly  a 
spectacle  for  a  lev6e." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  we  were  in 
one  of  the  great  mains,  of  which  there 
are  many — Hornsey,  High  gate,  Finchley, 
Kilburn,  the  Fleet — all  running  down  to 
the  Thames,  and  so  into  the  great  inceptor, 
a  vast  tunnel  running  side  by  side  with 
the  river  and  carrying  the  sewage  to 
Barking.  Each  main  has  innumerable 
small  sewers  sticking  from  its  sides  like 
bones  from  a  fish.  These  are  the  house 
and  street  drains  of  the  cross-roads,  and 
unsavoury  places  they  are  at  the  best. 
When  I  had  recovered  my  equilibrium 
somewhat,  my  guide  put  me  into  one  of 
these  drains,  the  openings  of  which  we 
had  passed  again  and  again  as  we  stalked 
through  the  great  tunnel,  hearing  above  us 
the  rumble  of  the  street  traffic,  and  below  us 
the  low  thundering  of  the  Metropolitan 
trains.     Difficult  as  progress  was  in  the 


main,  it  was  heaven  itself  to  the  branch. 
I  was  pushed  headlong  into  an  aperture 
which  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  certainly  was  not  three 
feet  wide.  Bent  double,  often  dropping 
down  upon  my  hands,  unable  to  see  a 
yard  before  my  face,  I  felt  like  a  man 
buried  alive.  What  was  worse,  I  was 
conscious  of  rats  in  numbers  brushing 
past  my  face  and  crawling  slimily  upon  my 
neck.  The  sensation  was  beyond  words — 
indeed,  the  most  horrible  I  have  ever 
known. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  inspector,  when  I  had 
been  dragged  back  ignominiously  into  the 
great  drain,  "few amateurs  can  stand  those 
places.  Yet  they  're  all  right  when  you  are 
accustomed  to  them.  We  know  at  once, 
when  our  candles  grow  dim,  that  the  air 
is  getting  too  sultry  for  us,  and  then  we 
back  out  and  wait  until  the  drain  has  been 
ventilated.  They  are  not  pleasant  places 
to  see  though,  and  you  will  do  better  to 
come  along  with  me  and  look  at  one  of 
our  subterranean  waterfalls." 

I  agreed  to  his  suggestion,  and  at  a  later 
hour  in  the  day  I  found  myself  again 
under  ground,  but  this  time  in  the  City. 
He  had  taken  me  to  a  place  beneath  Wal- 
brook  Street,  where  there  is  a  fall  from  a 
high  to  a  low  level  sewer,  and  the  sight 
was  impressive  to  a  degree.  A  cascade  of 
inky  water  foamed  and  thundered  over  a 
steep  flight  of  steps.  The  dim  light  of 
candles,  the  dark  forms  of  the  sewer- 
men,  the  sparkle  of  the  foam,  the  low, 
monotonous  roaring,  the  foetid  atmosphere 
of  the  tunnel,  conduced  to  the  grim  power 
of  the  spectacle.  It  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  all  this  was  to  be  seen  within  a  mile 
of  Bow  Bells  ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
passed  above  the  spot  every  day  ignorant 
of  the  wonders  which  lie  buried  below 
our  streets.  And  this,  for  a  truth, 
is  the  dominant  thought  which  remains 
of  all  the  many  impressions  my  visit 
to  the  sewers  gave  me  —  this  thought 
of  the  amazing  second  city  which  lies 
buried,  yet  alive,  beneath  the  greater 
London.  Wilfred  Wemley. 


SOME    BOOKS    OF    THE    SEASON. 
By  ANNIE    MACDOXELL. 


JUST  about  a  year  ago  we  were  lament- 
ing with  a  rare  sincerity  the  most 
intimately  beloved  of  English  writers. 
When  one  of  our  entertainers  dies,  we 
are  wont  to  regret  our  lost  amusement,  to 
heave  a  hasty  sigh  over  man's  mortality, 
and  perhaps  to  give  him  a  public  funeral. 
Literature  does  not  often  earn  a  nearer 
grief.  But  here  we  were,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  us,  who  had  never  sunned 
ourselves  in  his  presence,  but  had  yet 
enjoyed  the  glow  of  his  hospitable  nature, 
feeling  personally  poorer — 

Gentle  hobt  and  brother,  so  kind  you  led  us  in. 
Now   that    you  've    gone  forth  the  door,  we  stay 
lonely  with  your  kin. 

The  years  will  allot  his  place  and  fame ; 
but  by  one  power  he  must  stand  pre- 
eminent in  any  company — that  of  repro- 
ducing the  very  nature  which  his  closest 
friends  knew  in  pen  and  ink.  This  is 
something  beyond,  or  beside,  literary 
genius — it  is  social  genius ;  and  we  were 
not  inconsistent  when  we  so  deeply 
mourned  a  mere  writer:  it  was  by  his 
social  genius  he  won  us.  Now  a  year 
after  he  has  gone,  our  cause  of  lament  is 
laid  still  more  open  to  us  in  the  Vailima 
Letters,  the  outpourings  of  the  exile  in  his 
last  years.  Bright  and  melancholy  by 
quick  alternations,  like  Stevenson  himself, 
they  show  us  the  terms,  good  and  bad, 
on  which  his  entertainment  was  produced, 
and  its  cost.  It  is  not  all  very  cheerful 
reading.  The  last  days  of  Abbotsford  rise 
in  our  minds  again  and  again.  ''AH  these 
[trifles]  that  touch  me  are  Pretty  Big ;  and 
yet  none  touch  me  in  the  least,  if  rightly 
looked  at,  except  the  one  eternal  burthen 
to  go  on  making  an  income.  If  I  could 
find  a  place  where  I  could  lie  down  and 
give  up  for  (say)  two  years,  and  allow  the 
sainted  public  to  support  me,  if  it  were  a 
lunatic  asylum,  wouldn't  I  go,  just ! "  But 
it  is  not  all  dowie.  The  pathetically  proud 
"  I  wonder  if  anyone  had  ever  more  energy 
upon  so  little  strength  "  is  followed  by  his 
cheery  defiance  of  invalidom :  "  I  wish  to  die 
in  my  boots ;  no  more  Land  of  Counterpane 
for  me.  To  be  drowned,  to  be  shot,  to  be 
thrown  from  a  horse — ay,  to  be  hanged, 


rather  than  pass  again  through  that  slow 
dissolution."  In  these  letters  you  get 
quite  clearly  beyond  the  stubborn 
optimism,  which  was  always  too  argu- 
mentative to  be.  believed  in  by  any  save  a 
shallow  reader ;  but  it  is  perhaps  true,  as 
he  says,  that  he  always  nearly  trusted  in 
the  "  ultimate  decency  of  things  "  ;  and  he 
never  learned  the  whining  tune.  His 
groans  are  the  groans  of  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  stern  one.  The  "  something  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,"  not  a  new -bom 
possession,  was  a  little  more  audible  at 
the  end.  "  The  world  must  return  some 
day  to  the  word  duty,  and  be  done  with 
the  word  reward.  There  are  no  rewards, 
and  plenty  duties."  We  may  never  have 
had  one  of  our  own  blood  who  spoke  with 
such  familiar  sympathy  as  Stevenson  does 
in  these  letters;  yet  each  will  hear  in 
them  the  words  of  a  dead  kinsman. 

Among  the  other  notable  biographical 
matter  of  the  season,  next  to  the  Vailima 
Letters  in  intimate  interest,  is  a  series 
from  another  writer  who  was  also  a  mind- 
ful friend,  Edward  FitzGerald.  In  the 
evening  of  his  life,  after  he  had  forgotten 
all  literary  ambitions,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
when  already  he  "  smelt  the  ground,"  he 
was  a  faithful,  affectionate,  and  most 
unaffected  correspondent  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
There  is  no  hint  of  overpressure  here,  and 
no  memory  of  it.  After  all,  one  likes  to 
think  of  literature  married  to  great  leisure. 
Far  from  the  world,  but  not  forgetful  of  it, 
keeping  open  house  to  nephews  and  nieces, 
loving  the  fresh  air  and  his  boat,  yet 
contented  enough  to  be  imprisoned  by 
the  weather  and  bronchitis  so  long  as  he 
can  see  green  at  his  window  and  have  his 
"  Don  Quixote "  indoors ;  reading,  re- 
reading his  Crabbc,  jotting  down  a  story 
or  a  song  for  his  good  friend,  making  a 
dash  to  London  now  and  again,  even  to 
the  pit  of  a  theatre  to  catch  a  taste  of  old 
times ;  living  a  good  deal  with  shadows, 

Vailima    Lttttri.      Beios 
R.    I..    Steventwra    to    Sid 
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yet  loving  gossip  ;  and  if  making  no  very 
heroic  effort  about  anything,  yet  accepting 
old  age,  bad  weather,  and  the  other  ills 
from  which  even  scholarly  leisure  cannot 
escape  with  "  Ce  sera  le  mois  de  Mai  tant 
qu'il  plaira  a  Dieu  " — he  is  a  restful  figure 
to  think  of.  A  warm-hearted  man,  he  was 
likewise  an  unusually  cool-headed  one. 
Friend,  celebrity,  or  plain  nobody,  you 
are  weighed  very  exactly  by  him.  He 
accepts  no  one  else's  judgment.  He  has 
no  sentimental  insincerities.  The  world 
had  no  magnet  for  him,  but  he  never 
scorned  it,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  fossilising  that  generally  results 
from  too  much  leisure  and  retirement. 
He  had  the  literary  temper  if  ever  man 
had  it,  yet  literary  life  had  no  glamour 
for  him.  Stevenson,  who  said  he  had 
outlived  illusions,  wrote  :  "  I  wonder 
exceedingly  if  I  have  done  anything  at  all 
good ;  and  who  can  tell  me  ?  And  why 
should  I  wish  to  know  ?  .  .  .  And  yet — 
and  yet — one  would  like  to  leave  an  image 
for  a  few  years  upon  men's  minds — for 
fun."  FitzGerald  was  serenely  and 
inhumanly  indifferent.  His  was  not  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who  plays  to  us 
constantly,  provides  amusement  for  our 
thousand-and-one  sleepless  nights.  But 
with  literature  a  driving,  chaffering  trade, 
with  these  notes  of  pain  from  Vailima  in 
our  ears,  FitzGerald's  attitude  is  soothing. 
In  such  leisure  as  his  we  should  like  to 
think  all  our  poetry  and  romance  were 
woven. 

Biography  of  one  kind  or  another  has 
had  some  excellent  recent  additions, 
though  none  so  friendly  as  the  two  I 
have  been  speaking  of.  Mr.  Nisbet 
Bain  has  compiled  an  admirable  life  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Andersen  did 
himself  too  much  and  too  little  honour  in 
his  autobiography :  psychologically  it  is 
of  importance,  but  for  fact,  proportion, 
fairness,  it  is  altogether  unreliable.  One 
ends  here  by  liking  Andersen.  He  was 
always  quarrelling  and  taking  offence. 
Critics  he  would  have  slain,  and  thought 
the  deed  a  holy  one.  But  among  his  not 
few  attractive  qualities  was  this — that  he 
never  tired  of  life.  "  If  I  could  only  go 
back  to  thirty,"  he  once  said,  "and  yet 
retain  all  my  experience,  I  would  turn  somer- 
saults all  the  way  down  the  Ostergade." 
And  again,  "  Life  is,  after  all,  the  loveliest 
of  fairy  tales."  His  vanity  was  open  and, 
therefore,  the  less  bitter.  When,  after  he 
had  come  to  fame,  he  called  one  day  on 
Grimm,  and  found  that  Grimm,  though  a 
Danish  scholar,  had  never  heard  of  him, 
he  was    angry,  and   with    some    reason. 


One  night  at  the  theatre,  from  his  place 
in  the  pit,  he  saw  Thorwaldsen,  Ole  Bull, 
and  Oehlenschlager  in  the  stalls.  "  I  am 
not  big  enough  to  go  there  yet,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "  but  'tis  sure  to  come.  Yet 
it  annoys  me  to  be  excluded  by  an  iron 
bar  from  the  place  where  are  nearly  all  my 
acquaintances  and  society  friends,  while  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  man 
who  trims  my  hair."  Not  great-hearted 
this  ;  but  there  arc  better  stories  to  set 
against  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  flattery  he 
got  and  sought  from  big  folks,  with  the 
simple  he  was  simple ;  and  there  is  a 
delightful  picture  of  him  sitting  the  whole 
of  one  midsummer  evening  in  the  Swedish 
Highlands,  clipping  patterns  for  an  old 
woman's  gingerbread  cakes :  "  Nutcrackers 
with  spurred  boots,  windmills  that  were 
both  men  and  mills,  with  slippered  feet 
and  doors  in  their  stomachs,  and  ballet- 
dancers  who  pointed  one  leg  at  the 
Pleiades."  "  I  hope,"  he  says,  "  I  shall 
live  in  the  Dales  in  my  gingerbread 
patterns."  Tolerance  of  a  few  vanities 
and  foibles  is  a  little  price  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  most  delicate  imaginings  of  the 
century  ;  and  Mr.  Bain,  by  his  unflattering 
but  sympathetic  attitude  towards  him,  has 
made  the  tolerance  easy. 

Miss  Stoddart  in  her  Life  of  Blackie 
has  drawn  an  excellent  and  reliable  por- 
trait of  the  erratic  Scot — no  easy  task,  for 
to  some  he  was  an  inspired  prophet  of 
nationalism,  to  others  a  "  blethering"  fool, 
and  to  others  again  a  kindly,  modest,  and 
steadfast  man.  She  has  got  behind  the 
swinging  plaid  and  the  flowing  hair ;  yet  she 
has  not  suppressed  these  interesting  and 
picturesque  appendages,  symbols  of  his 
vivacity,  his  lightheadedness,  his  vanity, 
and  his  hatred  of  all  academic  and  other 
pomposities. 

Until  they  are  given  a  complete  Life, 
Christina  Rossetti's  friends  will  welcome  a 
very  brief  but  sympathetic  memoir  of  the 
poetess  by  Miss  Procter.  It  attempts 
little  in  the  way  of  literary  appreciation, 
but  its  modest  purpose — the  rendering  of 
homage  to  a  beautiful  nature — is  gracefully 
fulfilled. 

For  the  "gift-books"  of  the  season  the 
best  black-and-white  artists  of  the  day 
have  been  called  in  ;  but  I  have  seen  few 
that  have  not  had  careful  attention  paid  to 
their  text  as  well.  A  notable  feature  about 
most    of   them    is    the    effacing    of   the 

Hunt   Christian  Andersen.     A  Biography.     By  B.  Nisbet 
Bain.    Lawrence  and  Bullen. 

John  Stiixrl  Bladtie.    A  Biography.    By  A.  M.  Stoddaxt. 
Two  vola.    Blackwood. 

A  Brief  Memoir  ef  Cmrithta  O.  Ro—ttti.   Br  B.  A.  Procter. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  M.  Kometti.    8.P.C.K. 
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boundaries  between  books  for  young  and 
old.  The  new  Sindbad,  for  instance, 
which  Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark 
have  illustrated,  is,  I  suppose,  what  is 
called  a  picture-book ;  but  it  will  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  most  artistic  and  the  most 
imaginative  person  in  a  household, 
whether  he  be  in  nursery  or  study. 
There  is  the  touch  of  a  master  in  Mr. 
Strang's  drawings,  in  their  surcness, 
humour,  and  fine  decorative  sense.  And 
he  does  not  leave  Mr.  Clark  so  far  behind. 
They  have  not  been  given  the  bald  Sindbad 
of  our  childhood  to  illustrate,  but  Mr. 
Lane's  version,  which  has  the  real  Oriental 
taste  left  in  it.  Mr.  Strang's  other  work 
of  this  season  must  not  be  ignored — his 
original  and  poetical  pictures  to  Mr. 
Monkhouse's  Christ  on  the  Hill. 

Next,  one  might  name  the  first  volume 
of  the  Charlemagne  Series,  Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  for  both  Mr.  Steele's  and 
Mr.  Mason's  part  in  it.  The  text  is  altered 
as  little  as  possible  from  Berners's  version 
of  the  delightful  old  chronicle,  in  which 
the  hero's  struggle  against  the  injustice  of 
Charlemagne  is  made  rather  more  equal 
by  the  friendly  help  of  the  King  of  the 
Fairies.  The  conception  of  Oberon  is 
highly  original :  his  father  was  Julius 
Cajsar :  hence  his  sense  of  military 
discipline,  his  interest  in  mundane  affairs, 
and  his  gloom  when  he  foresees  the 
future — uncheerful  sight  to  a  seer  with 
human  affections.  It  is  a  wrong-headed, 
though  generous  Charlemagne  we  are 
shown,  perhaps  with  artistic  partiality  for 
his  would-be  loyal  vassal  Huon  ;  but  the 
villains  and  heroes,  giants  and  fairies 
make  a  very  good*  story  of  the  wandering 
kind  that  has  no  climax  and  no  descent  to 
dullness. 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch  and  other  compilers 
are  less  determinedly  national.  "  Q  "  has 
drawn  from  French  and  German,  from 
Irish,  Polish,  and  Scandinavian  lore.  He 
is  graceful,  as  usual,  and  vigorous  too — 
a  born  writer  for  children :  whether  an 
inventor  for  them  he  has  yet  to  show.  His 
choice  is  clever  and  wholesome,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  "  Heart  of  Hare."  Is 
pity  for  cowardice  a  practicable  sentiment 
to  instil  into  children  ?  But  "  Hatt  under 
the  Hill"  is  a  triumph. 

The  Silver  Fain-  jftwfr— like  "  Q's  "  col- 
lection, illustrated  by  Mr.  Millar  with  his 
fine  spider-like  lines — is  very  cosmopolitan 
too.  It  attracts  the  curiosity  of  elders  by 
opening  with  a  tale  by  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Madame  Bernhardt  brings  stage  effects 
into  her  Christmas  story,  a  grandiose  stage 
morality,  and  a  suggestion  of  limelight. 


But  it  is  at  least  an  amusing  prelude  to 
the  others  of  finer  literary  quality,  taken 
from  such  writers  as  Hegesippe  Moreau, 
and  Madame  de  Girardin,  and  from  anony- 
mous folk-talcs. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  Twilight  Land  may 
be  described  as  compote  of  fair}*- land. 
Every  type  of  person,  good  and  bad,  that 
has  asserted  his  or  her  right  to  live  in 
fairy  tales,  every  metamorphosis  that  has 
received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  is 
warranted  to  "come  off"  in  all  climates, 
every  misfortune  and  magic  rescue  that  an 
orthodox  princess,  or  vizier,  or  tailor,  or 
youngest  son  can  undergo,  you  find  here, 
cleverly  utilised  by  Mr.  Pyle.  In  his 
manner  of  writing  he  is  less  guided  by 
authority  :  it  goes  to  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
measure,  and  is  very  blithe  and  lightsome. 
But  his  stories,  after  all,  are  only  com- 
mentaries on  his  own  delightful  pictures ; 
and  the  collaboration  is  as  successful  as  it 
always  should  be,  and  hardly  ever  is. 

The  most  delicate  fancies  of  all  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Binder's  Old  World 
Japan.  It  has  been  said  "the  Spirit  of 
Japan  is  as  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
cherry-blossom  in  the  dawn  of  the  rising 
sun."  And  there  is  nothing  heavy  here, 
nothing  clumsy  or  sordid,  but  pure  poetry, 
unharmed  by  literary  arrangement.  The 
tales  of  the  star-lovers,  of  the  Land  of 
Youth,  "  where  the  delicate  bryony  never 
loses  its  first-day  freshness,  the  scarlet  lily 
cannot  fade,"  and  of  the  two  brothers, 
Autumn  and  Spring,  setting  out  for  their 
wooing,  are  woven  of  stuff  diaphanous  and 
iridescent,  such  as  no  other  folk-tales  can 
boast  of.  The  loveliest  is  that  of  "The 
Souls  of  the  Children."  In  the  River  of 
Souls  they  cry  all  day,  and  gather  stones 
and  heap  them  to  make  a  Tower  of  Prayer 
for  the  mother  they  have  left,  a  Tower  for 
the  father,  and  one  for  the  brother  and 
sister.  At  night  the  demons  mock  their 
efforts,  and  dash  down  the  Towers  of 
Prayer.  Then  Jizo  the  Never-Slumbering, 
"  with  a  great  love  in  his  eyes,  comes  and 
enfolds  the  little  ones  in  his  robe.     To 

SimltmH  tkr.  Sai'or  and  Ali  llal-a  ami  thr  F*rl*  JTtitva. 
Illiwtrated  by  William  Strang  and  J.  B.  Clark.  U«WW 
and  Bullcn. 

I'mrint  on  thr  HOI.  Hy  Cixmo  Mimkbooae.  lUnatrated 
by  W.  Strang.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

If  huh  of  R<wl"ins.  Done  into  Enaiinh  by  Sr  John 
Rnurchier,  Lord  Berner*,  and  now  retold  by  Robert  (Mack*. 
With  drawing*  by  Fred  Manon.    Oeorge  Allen. 

Fair*  Tn'r*  F.ir  and  .V«ir.  Retold  by  "  Q."  m«aUaUd 
by  H.  R.  Millar,    (fewell  and  Co. 
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Retold  by  Frank  Hinder. '  Illustrated  byT 
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the  babes  who  cannot  walk  he  stretches 
forth  his  shakujo.  The  children  in  Sai- 
no-kawara  gather  round  him,  and  he 
speaks  sweet  words  of  comfort.  He  lifts 
them  in  his  arms  and  caresses  them,  for 
Jizo  is  father  and  mother  to  the  little  ones 
who  dwell  in  the  Dry  Bed  of  the  River  of 
Souls." 

These  are  the  best  of  the  fairy  books  I 
have  seen ;  and  if  worthy  ones  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  none  can  dispute  the  right  of  these 
to  good  places.  With  Mr.  Lang's  Red 
True  Story  Book  we  are  at  least  half-way 
back  to  the  common  world.  There  are 
brave  tales  in  it,  drawn  from  many  lands 
and  times,  not  forgetting  our  own  days — 
for  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  writes  of  "Wilson's 
Last  Fight"  in  Mashonaland — and  the  ages 
very  long  ago  are  reached  in  the  Sagas, 
which  are  conveniently,  and  very  rightly, 
counted  among  the  true  stories  of  the 
world.  Older  readers  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Lang  himself  occasionally,  of  his  loves, 
his  scorns,  his  prejudices,  and  his  romance, 
and  can  guess  how  much  he  would  rather 
have  been  a  soldier  in  the  Scots  Guard  in 
France,  fighting  on  the  Maid's  side  against 
the  cruel  English  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
than  in  the  Scots  Guard  of  London,  writing 
for  the  amusement  of  the  tamer  English 
of  to-day. 

Among  the  books  more  particularly 
written  for  children,  I  notice  Mrs.  Ewing's 
eharming  verses,  gathered  from  "  Aunt 
Judy's  Magazine,"  and  published  now  with 
the  original  pictures  by  Pletsch,  Caldecott, 
and  others.  It  may  be  an  ungracious  way 
of  expressing  gratitude  to  ask  why  this  has 
not  been  done  before.  There  is  nothing 
better  of  the  kind  anywhere,  if  anything  so 
good,  except  "  A  Child's  Garden  " ;  and 
Mrs.  Ewing's  humour  more  nearly  hits  a 
child's  mark.  Then  there  is  the  Countess  of 
Jersey's  Eric,  which  Miss  Woodard  has 
illustrated  with  a  refinement  befitting  the 
text ;  and  the  ever  unimpeachable  Mrs. 
Molesworth  gives  us  The  Carved  Lions. 
But  among  such  as,  like  the  last,  deal 
with  children's  real  life,  and  serve  them  as 
novels  do  their  elders,  the  best  seems  to 
come  from  Australia.  Miss  Turner,  the 
author  of  The  Family  at  Misrule,  writes 
sympathetically,  but  not  at  all  idealistically, 
of  the  quarrels  and  troubles  and  merry- 
makings of  a  large  and  varied  brood  in  all 
stages  of  youth ;  and  she  promises  to 
come  nearer  Miss  Alcott  than  any  other 
writer  for  young  people  we  have  among 
us.  These  address  themselves  specially 
to  girls.  As  for  boys,  the  inventive  and 
resourceful  Mr.  Henty  is  not  even  yet 
erring  out  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 


Methodically  and  vigorously  he  is  going 
through  our  old  one,  and  finding  still 
unused  material.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes 
has  provided  him  with  material  for  a 
capital  new  story,  A  Knight  of  the  White 
Cross,  and  out  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib  he  has  spun  a  rival  to  it,  The  Tiger 
of  Mysore.  Young  readers  with  a  sense 
of  humour  must  take  kindly  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  Sea  Yarns  for  Boys,  and 
chuckel  at  the  bold  romances  of  the 
sly  old  salt  with  his  magnificent  scom 
for  the  credulous  intellect  of  the  land- 
lubber. 

The  season  has  neither  made  nor 
marred  any  poetic  reputation  ;  though  one 
it  must  certainly  have  solidified,  that  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  Poems,  or  such 
as  his  fastidious  taste  now  sanctions,  have 
been  collected  into  one  volume  by  Mr. 
Unwin.  Like  his  Usheen  and  Neave  he 
has  ridden  far  "out  from  the  human 
lands  "  ;  but  human  wisdom  is  gathered  in 
strange  places,  and  his  is  sometimes 
humanly  wise  verse,  haunted  though  he  is 
by  "  numberless  islands  and  many  a 
Danaan  Shore,"  and  all  the  more  refresh- 
ing that  it  was  not  born  on  the  earth's 
level  and  in  midday  heat.  The  juxta- 
position of  names  is  ever  dangerous  in 
criticism ;  but  I  will  risk  here  the  inference 
that  inwardly  is  not  drawn  by  me,  and  say 
that,  for  detachment  from  the  sordid  world, 
and  actual  living  in  a  world  of  beauty, 
combined  with  a  fine  sense  of  human 
pathos,  there  has  been  nothing  at  all  like 
this  since  Keats.  He  has  not  yet  outlived 
the  mood  in  which  was  written  "  The 
Wanderings  of  Usheen  " — 

O  Usheen,  mount  by  me  and  ride 
To  shores  by  the  wash  of  the  tremulous  tide, 
Where  men  have  heaped  no  burial  mounds, 
And  the  days  pass  by  like  a  wayward  tune. 

But  his  later,  perhaps  wiser,  poetry  is 
more  mystic,  more  elusive.  Catch  what 
you  can,  however,  of  "  The  Rose  of 
Battle,"   and   you    will    be    rewarded    by 

The  lied   True  Story  Hook.    Edited    by  Andrew  Lang. 
Illustrated  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Longman*. 

V ernes  for  Children  and  Songs  for  Music.  By  J.  H. 
Ewing.    S.P.C.K. 

Eric,  Prince  of  T.orlona.  A  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Days  of 
Chivalry.    By  the  Countess  of  Jersey.    Macmillan. 

The  Carved  Lions.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Macmillan. 

The  Family  at  Misrule.  By  Ethel  Turner.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Bowden. 

A  Knight  of  the  While  Cross.  By  Q.  A.  Henty.  Illus- 
trated  by  R.  Peacock.    Blackie. 

The  Tiger  of  Mysore.  By  O.  A.  Henty.  Illuntrated  by 
W.  H.  Margetson.    Blackie. 

Sea  Yarns  for  Boys.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Illustrated. 
Sampson  Low. 

Poems.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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something  that  clings  to  your  imagina- 
tion— 

Gather  you 
Who  have  sought  more  than  is  in  rain  or  dew. 
Or  in  the  sun  ami  moon,  or  in  the  earth. 
Or  sighs  amid  the  wandering,  starry  mirth, 
<  )r  comes  in  laughter  from  the  sea's  sad  lips : 
And  wage  God's  battle  in  the  long  grey  snips. 
The  sad,  the  lonely,  the  insatiable. 
To  these  Old  Night  shall   all  her  mystery  tell : 
God's  bell  has  claimed  them  by  the  little  cry 
Of  their  sad  hearts  that  may  not  live  or  die. 

To  the  illustrated  edition  of  Hood's 
Haunted  House,  Mr.  Dobson  writes  one  of 
hisdelightful  prefaces,  full  of  bibliographical 
lore  and  personal  information  about  Hood 
in  his  ailing,  dying,  but  spiritually  unex- 
hausted days,  when  the  poem  was  written. 
Mr.  Railton's  architectural  pictures  of  the 
deserted  manor,  broken-hinged  gates, 
dreary  hearths,  and  tangled  gardens,  are 
excellently  suggestive.  Where  he  has 
failed  to  visibly  express — 

Across  the  sunbeams,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  ghostly  shadow  flitted — 

he  was  attempting  the  nearly  impossible. 
The  only  picture  ghost  I  ever  saw  worth  a 
shudder  was  a  Japanese  one. 

Of  encyclopaedic  books  I  have  seen 
two  well  worth  naming.  One  is  Pouchet's 
Universe.  It  is  not  a  new  book,  but  it  has 
worn  well  and  satisfied  many  a  seeker  after 
popular  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  now 
brought  up  to  date,  and  beautified  In- 
coloured  plates — a  prize  for  any  boy  with 
the  observing  habit  or  the  collecting 
mania.  The  other  is  The  Story  of  the  Sea, 
edited  by  "  Q  " — an  accomplished  yachts- 
man— with  the  assistance  of  Nelson's  best 
biographer,  Professor  Laugh  ton,  and  Mr. 
Arnold- Forster,  who  always  writes  and 
speaks  to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 
A  handbook  of  naval  history,  a  treasury  of 
talcs  of  shipwreck,  bombardment,  block- 
ades, smuggling,  wrecking,  and  castaways, 
it  must  make  many  a  boy's  heart  stir,  and 
stir  in  many  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

And  for  fiction — well,  fiction  is  always 
with  us.  But  since  all  reference  to  it  may 
not  be  omitted,  running  over  the  stories  that 
have  left  any  trace  in  one's  memory,  one 
may  come  at  last  to  something  memorable. 
There  was  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags, 
which  everyone  has  read.  There  were 
two  clever  hooks  by  Mrs.  Clifford  and 
Miss  Violet  Hunt — A  Flash  of  Summer  and 
A  Hard  Woman — and  a  gloomy  but  power- 
ful story  called  fosephine  Crave.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder's  Novel  Series  has  had  some 
excellent  volumes,  especially  The  Coming 
\f  Theodora  and  The  Grey  Lady,  the 
last  by  Mr.  Seton  Merriman,  a  very  talented 
writer    without,    as    yet,    the    knack    of 


"  catching  on."  Then  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
are  still  republishing  Henry  Kingsley's 
Novels.  We  have  a  delicate  talent  among 
us  working  at  fiction  —  Miss  F.  F. 
Montresor's.  The  simplicity  of  The  One 
that  Looked  On  can  only  hide  its  merits 
from  superficial  readers.  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  that  learned  fencer,  has  written  a 
fine  romance.  The  Light  of  Scar/hey. 
I  cannot  end  without  reference  to  the 
one  prominent  novel  of  the  season — or 
perhaps  of  the  year — Mr.  Hardy's  fude  the 
Obscure.  A  battle  is  sure  to  rage  round  it, 
anil  for  controversy,  defence,  or  attack,  I 
have  not  left  myself  space.  But  one  word 
about  its  undebatable  ground.  Jude's 
aspiring  muddled  life  knocks  at  your 
very  soul  for  pity.  His  is  as  pathetic 
a  story  of  childhood  and  youth  struggling 
for  an  ideal  as  was  ever  put  on  paper. 
Jude  on  the  roof  of  the  Brown  House, 
peering  at  the  topaz  points  in  the  evening 
landscape,  that  were  the  spires  and  domes 
of  Christminstcr;  Jude  among  the  shadows 
at  Christminster,  feeling  with  his  fingers 
the  contours  of  the  mouldings  and  carvings 
of  the  doors  he  might  not  enter ;  and  Jude 
dying  alone,  after  a  life  awry — these,  not 
the  controversial  portions,  are  the  essentials 
of  the  humble  scholar's  tragedy. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  end  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  season's  books  with  a 
mention  of  Mr.  Roberts's  liook-Hunttr  in 
London,  a  collection  of  curious  and  con- 
venient information  about  book -worms, 
book-hunters,  book  -  sellers,  and  book- 
stalls long  ago  and  at  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Roberts  records  for  our  encourage- 
ment a  recent  "  find  "  in  the  New  Cut — a 
book  with  the  autograph  of  Drayton — for 
one  penny.  The  bibliography  and  bio- 
graphy leave  plenty  of  room  for  gossip  about 
the  bargaining,  (-heating,  heartburning,  the 
evil  passions,  and  the  self-sacrifice  that  make 
up  the  excitement  of  this  fascinating  and 
demoralising  sport  of  hunting  books. 

Ike  Hauntnt  i/<.*.«.  By  Thotnua  Hood.  Illustrated  hy 
Herbert  ltnilton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Auntiu  Dobaoo. 
I-uwrvmti  nod  Bullen.       • 

Jht  I'mvtrt'.    By  K.  I'ouehrt.    Blackie. 

Thr  Story  «( thr  S,.i.  By  "  Q,"'  u**i»tcd  by  rrofa«or  .1.  K. 
LauKhtun,  II.  O.  AniolJ-For»U-r,  M.l'.,ete.  Cumuli  and  Co. 

Tht  Men  of  the  Jlvis-ll,i.js.    By  S.  K.  <"rwkctt.    labiater. 

.1  CTimA  v/ Summit.    By  Mr*.  W\  K.  Clifford.    Methuen. 

A  Mini  Woman.    By  Violet  Hunt.    Chapman. 

JuMphiht  I'mer.    By  U.  M.  Boulton.    Longman*. 

Tht  KtH*l  Serb*.    Hniith,  Klder. 

Th-  Sovrtt  o/  lit  my  Kmgritp.    Ward,  Lock,  and  Bowden. 

Tht.  Oar  that  I.ookol  Un.  By  F.  V.  Montreaor.  llutehinaoa. 

Thr  Light  of  Scarthry.     By  Kgerton  Castle.     Osgood. 

JmU  th*  (Jin-art.     By  Thomas  Hardy.     Osgood. 

Tht  hook-lluxhr  in  \A*<io«.  HiatarMwl  and  other 
Studio*  of  Cnlta'Umi  and  Collecting.  With  nuiMvow 
portrait*  and  illustration*.    By  W.  HoberU.    Elliot  Stock. 


cosiyiosine, 

TO  AITOfrTIC  IAU«  Fit  Tl|l  BATH  *  TIIUT-WATUL 

MEDIATELY  SOFTEIS  HARD  WATER. 

Eefrmhi!  K*ii<i  It, nc  r»:ii.«,  ltelurliiful  *.<•  tbrSkiu. 

Prapand  Vj  CtJ»*H#lSK  «'■..  «».-»nby  K..w.  MAMHEtTTER. 

Orir  lirtmffk  (lnu»    JW„m.  or  «*nrr»  Ennwam. 

Il-j-f .  I...  Ik  M. 


Dr.  Greys  FAT  REDUCING  p.jw. 

A  mfr.  rapid,  and  pprmanrat  mlnctkn  and  lTn|irv<%«mmi  In  kvalth  and 

armafiMf  iruarautMxi.    A  Mvcial  preparation  kepi  f..i  Haniinr  lVoj.lr.  and  all 

Mahtwrn  cam    -iibfi  i»»    a^ilrh  h*»»  r*«i»t*.i  otnn  treatment. 

ABDOMINAL    OBESITY    A     SPECIALTY. 

l*a:id<iV\   i-laii>  wrapper.  |»*t  free  !■•  ani  pari  >4  she  World. 
Dr.  N.  GREY.  57.  Weymouth  St..  Portland Place.  LOKDOH.W. 


EACH    NUMBER  *>**       vn*»*  *  ■  COMPLETE    IN    IT8ELF. 


THE   ONLY   LASTING   PLEASUR 
CONTEMPLATION! 

'Wo  voice,    however    feeble,  lifted   up   for  truth    dies.'     WHXTTXER. 

18     THE     FALL     OF     ENGLAND'S     GREATNESS     NEAR     AT     HANI 

SHAKESPEARE    and    BUTT 

'Colin-  tilt1  Ihni'  iiHluiw  »f  the  worl.l  in  :inn-. 
And   we  -hull  »)im-k  tin  in  :  nautili  -hall  make  n-  nil', 

ik  lncslaxh  in  rrsr.i.K  i»o  KK.»r  hit  tui'i:.1 

The  Pivot  of  Duty  :    Sterling  Honeaty  of  Purpose  :    Without  it, 
Life  is  a  Sham. 
'Jilty  alone  is  triii-:  there  l.»  m>  tin.-  lu-ilmi  l>ut  In  it-  neeotii|iH-1iiiieiit.    In  tv  1-  the 
uilll  of  tile  liiKlir.-l   1IU-;   tin-  trne-t   fl.-asiire  of  all  I-   that  ileriwil   from  the  eousriotimir1 

fullllmelil Vinl  when  we  havi'  ilone  our  wink  on  earth   -of  m-iv>»ii\.  o|   lals.nr,  of  1"< 

•till  \  like  ill'1  silkworm,  that  s-|>iti-  il»  little  i-nruon  an.l  •  I  n-— .  wr  too  <l-i>art .  Cut,  tlinrt  llio 
May  In  Ittv  may  lie.  It  Is  tin-  api'ilnt-il  ►Jiiii-iv  in  whieli  eaeh  li.it  to  work  out  I  In-  Kli-at  aim  i 
of  his  bring  to  tin-  Ik-si  af  hi-  |«iwi.r  :  ami  wlu-n  that  i-  ilnlii-  tin-  aeel.letil»  of  tin-  lloli  will  al 
llltli-  the  liiiniiirlalilii  we  shall  at  libit  |>ut  on.'     >MII.I>. 

When  theSI'IWTnf  IUTY  ha-  DK.I'XUTKIi  or  become  DKAHKNKH.  or  SITIM.AXTI 
SI.LKISH  VANITY  of  I'oWKi:.  or  a^'iamlisemci.t,  ic.  TIIKN  Till-:  KALI.  UK  KXIJI 
liUK.ATXKSS    IS    NKAlt   AT    HANI). 

What    Higher    aim    can    Man   attain,   than    Conquest   over    Human    X 
DRAWING    AN    OVER-DRAFT    ON   THE    BANK    OF   LIFE. 

STZMTJXiABTTS.     K.tnerU-nee  shows  that   I'oImiiious  Aniline  Dyes,  Kink  or  Chemically  ColouriM   Sherbet,  or  AcMulaUsl 
Ma-kiM  wlih  Sinrar.  MiM  Ah-s.  Tort  Wine.  Dark  Sln-rrli-s,  Sweet  Chani|u;,'ne.  Liimcurs.  ami  r.ramlli-.-  an-  all  very  n]it  to  ill 
whlln  Light  White  \Yiiii«.  ami  (iin  or  UM  Whisky,  largely  illliitcil  with  l'nic  Mlm-ral  Water,  charg<s|  only  with  n.wunil  g:w, 
fmiml  the  least  obj.-etlonahle.    KNOW  '  Kltl'lT  SAL'l"  I-  |ieniliurly  ailaptiil  for  any  ci.n-tliurlonal  weakness  of  the  liver.    It  j 
the  |»>w-:r  oi  re|Ki ration  when  IMgc-tinn  lias  liccn  illstuibcil  or  lost,  ami  |ilaee-  the  InvalM  on  the  right  iraek  to  heiiltli. 

TBB  STOMACH  AV9  LIVBR  AHD  THEXK  TBZAX.8.  -"  IVriiilt  me  to  -ay  that  I  Iiutc  kiiA-ix-I  mil 
a  Stomach  an.l  Liver  Complaint.  Having  con-nltc-l  doctor*  ami  trleil  many  mc-llciiics,  but  foiiml  that  mine  of  them  rclien- 
thl»  iinha|.|iy  eomlltion.  om-  iloetor  tol<l  ue  to  try  KXO'S  'KHL'IT  SALT.'  I  wml  ii|»>n  his  ailvin?  at  oin-e.  ami  It  U  now  ncarl 
si  hit  I  tc-i.Mii  in  nx-  It.  It-  meat  value  ha*  not  Imi-u  nverstauil  ami  I  wWi  to  >ar  that  l>\  It-  u-e  I  am  enabled  to  follow  my  ilaily 
tloli  an.l  10  enjoy  the  |ilea«itres  of  lite.    1  have  reeommeiiilotl  KXO'S  •  Kltl'lT  SAL  I'  "  to  othei>.    I  am,  yuan  f.illhfiilly,       "  Till 

CAUTION.— Ktamhif  eaeh  ltottk,  and  *e<   that  the  Vapmh  \»  uiarknl  KXO'H  '  FRVIT  HALT.' 
H'it/miit  it  i/nn  haee  been  iinpontd  on  In/  a  icurthlmt  imitation. 
PREPARED     OMLY    AT     UNO'S     TUT/IT    SALT '     WORKS,     laOlffPOM, 

A  Changeable  Climate  often  Changes 
Healthy  Persons  into  Invalids 

nud  to  prevent  Colds,  Chills,  and  Winter  Ailments,  the  vitalil 
'ell  sustained  by  stimulative  nourishment,  of  whic 
the  only  perfect  example  is 


B0VML- 

It  comprises  all  that  is  essential  to  the  repn 
duction  of  blood,  brain,  bone,  muscle ;  and  f< 
climatic  changes,  and  the  general  tear  and  wei 
and  mental  overstrain  of  life  it  is  a  true  an 
natural  recuperative  agent  of  the  highest  orde 


BOVRIL,  LTD.,  Food  Specialists,  LORD! 


Rif  ht  Hoa.  LOU)  PLATFAIR,  O.C.B,  LL.D. 
Dr.  FABQUHAftSOV.  M.P,  ud  otktn. 


AS  CHALLOXF.R   WAS  Allot  T  TO   RISK.   CAPTAIN   CRESSINC.HAM   STOOD  OVER    HIM  AND  RAISED 
HIS   ARM.   AND   DKALT   HIM   A   CRASHING   BLOW   WITH   A   BELAYING   PIN. 

Srr  "  .4  lifting  Party  of  7ttv."' 


The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


A     BOATING     PARTY     OF     TWO. 


By   LOUIS   BECKE. 


THE  prison  gate  opened,  and  Number 
73  for  a  minute  or  so  leaned  against 
the  wall  to  steady  himself.  The  strange 
clamour  of  the  streets  smote  upon  his  ear 
like  dagger-strokes  into  his  heart,  and  his 
breath  came  in  quick,  short  gasps. 

Someone  was  speaking  to  him — a  little, 
pale-faced,  red-whiskered  man  with  watery 
eyes — and  Challoner,  once  "  Number  73," 
staring  stupidly  at  him,  tried  to  under- 
stand, but  failed.  Then,  sidling  up  to 
him,  the  little  man  took  one  of  Challoner' s 
gaunt  and  long  hands  between  his  own, 
and  a  stout,  masculine  female  in  a  blue 
dress  and  poke  bonnet  and  spectacles 
clasped  the  other  and  called  him  "brother." 

A  dull  gleam  shone  in  his  sullen  eyes  at 
last,  and  drawing  his  hands  away  from 
them,  he  asked — 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

The  stout  woman's  sharp  tongue 
clattered,  and  Challoner  listened  stolidly. 
Sometimes  a  word  or  two  in  the  volley  she 
fired  would  cause  him  to  shake  his  head 
wearily — "  happiness  in  the  life  heternal," 
"  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and 
"  cast  yer  sins  away  an'  come  an'  be  saved 
without  money  an'  without  price." 

Then  he  remembered  who  he  was  and 
who  they  were — the  warders  had  told  him 
of  the  Prison  Gate  Brigade.  He  turned  to 
the  man  and  muttered — 

"  1  want  to  get  away  from  here,"  and 
stepped  past  them,  but  the  woman  laid  her 
fat,  coarse  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Come  'ome  with  us,  brother.  P'r'aps 
yer  'ave  a  mother  or  a  wife  waitin'  to  'ear 
from  yer,  an'  we " 

He  dashed  her  hand  aside  savagely : 
"  Blast  you,  no ;  let  me  go !  " 

Then  with  awkward,  shambling  gait,  he 
pushed  through  the  curious  crowd  at  the 
prison  gate,  crossed  the  street,  and  entered 
the  nearest  public-house. 

"Another  soul  escaped  us,  Sister 
Hannah,"  squeaked  the  little  man  ;  "  but 
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we  '11  try  and  rescue  him  when  he  comes 
out  from  the  house  of  wickedness  and 
abomination." 

"  Better  leave  him  alone,"  said  a  warder 
in  plain  clothes,  who  just  then  came 
through  the  gate  ;  "  he  won't  be  saved  at 
no  price,  I  can  tell  yer." 

"  Who  is  the  poor  man  ?  "  asked  Sister 
Hannah,  in  a  plaintive,  injured  voice. 

"  Sh  !  Mustn't  ask  them  questions," 
said  the  little  man. 

But  he  knew,  all  the  same,  that  the  tall, 
gaunt  man  with  the  sallow  face  and  close- 
cropped  white  hair  was  Harvey  Challoner, 
once  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Victory, 
sentenced  in  Melbourne  to  imprisonment 
for  life  for  manslaughter,  but  released  at 
the  end  of  ten  years. 

•  •  *  » 

The  Victory  murder  trial  had  not 
attracted  much  public  attention,  and  the 
prisoner  had  been  defended  at  the  public 
expense.  On  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Australia  the  crew  had  become  discon- 
tented. They  had  reason  for  their  dis- 
content. Captain  Cressingham,  for  all  his 
suave,  gentlemanly  shore  manners,  was  an 
adept  at  "  hazing,"  and  was  proud  of  the 
distinction  of  making  every  ship  he  com- 
manded a  hell  to  the  fo'c's'le  hands. 
Sometimes,  with  sneering,  mocking  tongue, 
he  would  compliment  Challoner  upon  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  "addressed 
the  gentlemen  for'ard."  As  for  the  other 
two  mates,  they  were  equally  as  brutal  as 
their  captain,  but  lacked  his  savage, 
methodical  vindictiveness. 

When  only  a  few  weeks  out,  Harman, 
the  second  mate,  one  day  accused  one  of 
the  men  of  "  soldiering,"  and  striking  him 
in  the  face,  broke  his  nose,  and  as  the 
man  lay  on  the  deck  he  kicked  him 
brutally.  Challoner,  who  was  on  deck  at 
the  time,  jumped  down  off  the  poop,  and 
seizing  Harman  by  the  arm,  called  him  a 
cowardly  hound. 
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".\inl  voii  're  a  d  <i  "hi  woman." 
was  tin-  retort. 

Challoiier"  s  pas-ion  overpowered  Inin. 
ami  at  tin-  end  of  li\>*  minutes  llarmau 
wa-i  carried  below  badly  knocked  about, 
ami  a  «*t«»ruiv  >«  em-  ensued  between 
Challoner  and  tin-  iaptain. 

'•  Von  ha\e  all  hut  killed  Mr.  Ilarman. 
I  i  oul'l.  an>l  should,  put  \<m  in  irons  lor 
tin-  n.-t  of  tli'-  \'>vaur'-."  tin-  i  aptain  lia<l 
-aid. 

There  wa>  a  >tiilv  glitter  in  tin-  mate'- 
•  lark  e\e-  as  in-  an-wvred — 

"In  dealing  xv  i  1 1 1  rullians  such  a- 
llariiian  ami  \our-e!i  one  doe-n't  stop 
at  an  extra  Mow  or  two." 

From  that  linn-  ( n— ingliain  wa-  his 
hitter  enemy :  hill  Challoner  did  hi- dut\ 
a-,  chief  oli'n  (-r  too  faithfully  to  give  the 
captain  a  chame  agaiu-t  him. 

I)av  after  day  had  passed.  The  Milleti 
discontent  of  lilt-  i  rew  had  changed  into 
out.spoki'U  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge 
nponthec  aptain  and  Ilarinan  and  Barton — 
the  latter  the  third  man — and  ('hall oner, 
who kiu-w what  wa>  brewing.dared  not  open 
his  mouth  to  any  one  of  the  three  upon 
the  subject.  Between  himself  and  Cres- 
singham and  the  other  two  there  had  now 
sprung  up  a  silent  yet  fierce  antagonism, 
which  the  crew  were  quick  tri  perceive, 
and  from  which  they  augured  favourably 
for  themselves. 

One  night,  just  as  Challoner  had  relieved 
the  second  mate,  some  of  the  hands  from 
both  watches  marched  boldly  aft  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  command  of  the  ship. 

He  had  only  to  say  the  word,  they  said. 
They  were  tired  of  being  "  bashed  "  and 
starved  to  death  by  the  skipper  and  two 
mates,  and  if  he  would  navigate  the  ship 
to  Melbourne  they  would  keep  him  free 
from  interference,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, etc. 

"  (hi  for'ard,  you  fools,"  said  Challoiier, 
with  assumed  harshness,  "  don't  talk 
mutiny  to  me." 

A  step  sounded  on  the  deck  behind 
him,  and  Cressingham' s  sneering  tones 
were  heard. 

"  Discussing  mutiny,  are  you,  Mr 
Challoner.'  By  (iod,  Sir,  I've  suspected 
you  long  enough.  CIo  below.  Sir;  or  go 
for'ard  with  these  fellows.  You '11  do  no 
more  mate's  duly  aboard  of  this  ship.  Ah, 
Colliss,  you  "re  one  of  the  ringleaders,  are 
jour"  And  in  an  instant  he  seized  a 
seaman  by  the  throat,  and  called  loudly 
for  Barton  and  Harman  to  help  him. 

Before  they  could  respond  to  his  call 
the  poop  was  black  with  struggling  men. 
Cressingham,     mad    with     passion,     hat! 


t'olliss  down  trying  to  strangle  him.  and 
fhalloner.  fearing  murder  would  be  done. 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  captain  and 
tried  to  make  him  release  his  grip  of  the 
man's  throat.  At  that  moment  a  sailor 
called  out — 

"  Stand  by.  chaps,  for  Barton  and 
Harman.  and  drop 'em  the  moment  they 
shows  up,  Mr.  Challoner 's  got  the  old 
man  safe." 

But  Messrs.  Harman  and  Barton  were 
tough  customers.  The  loud  cries  on  deck 
and  heavy  tramping  of  feet  told  them  that 
a  crisis  had  occured,  ami  they  dashed  up. 
each  with  a  revolver  in  hand,  only  to  be 
Jelled  from  behind  ere  they  could  lire  a 
shot.  Challoiier,  letting  the  captain  free. 
sprang  to  tlnir  aid.  But  he  came  loo 
late,  for  before,  with  blows,  kicks,  ami 
curses,  he  could  force  his  way  through  the 
-waving,  surging  mass  of  men  that  hid  the 
fallen  officers  from  his  view,  he  heard  a 
sound — the  sound  of  a  man's  skull  as  it 
was  smashed  in  by  a  heavy  blow. 

"He's  done  for."  said  a  voice,  with 
a  savage  laugh :  "  scoot,  chaps,  scoot ! 
This  shindy  will  keep  the  old  man  quiet  a 
bit,  now  one  of  his  lightin'  cocks  is  gone"; 
and  the  men  tumbled  down  off  the  poop 
as  quick  as  tlnir  legs  could  carry  them, 
leaving  Challoiier  and  the  two  prone 
figures  behind  them.  Cressingham  had 
gone  below  for  his  revolver. 

"Steward,"  said  Challoner,  "bring  a 
light  here,  quick,  anil  see  where  the 
captain  is."  and,  stooping  down,  he  tried 
to  raise  Harman,  then  laid  him  down  with 
a  shudder :  his  brains  were  scattered  on 
the  deck.  Barton  was  alive,  but  un- 
conscious. 

As  Challoner  was  about  to  rise,  Captain 
Cressingham  stood  over  him  and  raised 
his  arm,  and  dealt  him  a  crashing  blow 
with  a  belaying  pin.  When  he  regained 
consciousness  he  was  in  irons. 

»  »  •  • 

A  month  later  and  he  stood  in  the  dock 
charged  with  murder.  The  principal  wit- 
nesses against  him  were  his  captain  and 
Barton,  the  third  mate.  The  crew,  who, 
of  course,  were  also  witnesses  in  the  case, 
didn't  worry  much  about  him.  It  wasn't 
likely  they  would  run  their  necks  into  a 
noose  if  it  could  be  placed  round  anyone 
else's.  And  in  this  instance  —  super- 
induced by  a  vision  of  the  gallows — 
fo'c's'le  hands  stuck  to  one  another  and 
lied  manfully  together.  None  .of  them 
"  had  hurt  Mr.  Harman." 

But  it  was  upon  Cressingham's  evidence 
that  his  fate  hung;  and  Cressingham, 
suave,   handsome,  and  well  dressed,  told 
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the  court  how  Challoner  had  once 
attempted  to  murder  Harman  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  voyage.  Barton,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  corroborated  the  lie 
with  blunt  cheerfulness. 

His  Honour  summed  up  dead  against 
the  prisoner,  and  the  jury,  impressed  by 
the  calm,  gentlemanly  appearance  of 
Captain  Cressingham,  and  the  haggard, 
unshaven,  and  guilty  look  of  the  man 
whose  life  they  held  in  their  hands,  were 
not  long  in  considering  their  verdict. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  but  with 
a  recommendation  to  mercy. 

And  then  the  judge,  who  was  cross  and 
tired,  made  a  brief  but  affecting  speech, 
and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

He  went  into  his  prison  cell  with  hair 
as  black  as  night,  and  came  out  again  as 
white  as  a  man  of  seventy. 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  back  room  of  the  public-house  he 
sat  and  waited  till  he  had  courage  and 
strength  enough  to  face  the  streets  again. 
And  as  he  waited,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
visions  of  the  future — to  the  day  when, 
with  his  hand  on  Cressingham's  lying 
throat,  he  would  sec  his  face  blacken  and 
hear  the  rattling  agonies  of  his  gasps  for 
breath.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  hoarsely.  The  unearthly,  hideous 
sound  startled  him,  and  he  glanced  round 
nervously  as  if  he  feared  to  betray  his 
secret.  Then  he  drank  another  glass  of 
brandy,  and  with  twenty-six  shillings  of 
prison  money  in  his  pocket  and  ten  years 
of  the  blackest  hatred  in  his  heart,  he 
went  out  again  into  the  world  to  begin  his 
search — for  Cressingham  and  revenge. 


-,    on   the   east 


II. 
The  people  of  Port 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  were  charmed  with 
the  handsome  commander  of  the  biggest 
ocean  steamer  that  had  yet  visited  the 
port,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  gave 
Captain  Cressingham  the  usual  banquet. 
Banquets  to  captains  of  the  new  lines  of 
steamers  are  good  things  to  boom  the 
interests  of  a  budding  seaport  town,  and 
so  a  few  score  of  the  "warmest"  men  in 
the  place  cheerfully  planked  down  their 
guinea  each  for  the  occasion. 

The  Belted  Will  had  hauled  out  from 
the  wharf  and  lay  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
shore  ready  for  sea,  and  the  captain  had 
told  his  chief  officer  to  send  a  boat  ashore 
for  him  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Among  the  crowd  that  lounged  about 
the  entrance  to  the  town  hall  and  watched 


for  the  arrival  of  the  guest  of  the  evening 
was  a  tall,  dark,  rough-looking  man  with 
white  curly  hair.  One  or  two  of  those 
present  seemed  to  know  him,  and  pre- 
sently some  one  addressed  him— 

"  Hallo,  Harry  !  come  to  have  a  look  at 
the  swells  ?  'Tain't  often  you  come  out 
o'  nights." 

The  white-haired  man  nodded  without 
speaking,  and  then  moved  away  again. 
Presently  the  man  he  was  looking  for 
drove  up,  and  the  loungers  drew  aside  to 
let  him  pass  up  the  steps  into  the  blaze  of 
light  under  the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  half-a-dozen  effusive 
citizens.  For  a  moment  he  stood  and 
chatted,  and  the  man  who  watched 
clenched  his  brawny  hands  and  ground 
his  teeth.  Then  Captain  Cressingham 
disappeared,  and  the  tall  man  walked 
slowly  away  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
wharves. 

*  *  *  * 

At  eleven  o'clock  Cressingham's  boat 
came  ashore,  and  the  crew,  as  they  made 
her  fast,  "rumbled  and  cursed  in  true 
sailor  fashion. 

"  Are  you  the  chaps  from  the  Belted 
Will  ? "  said  a  man,  who  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  wharf  sheds. 

"  Yes  ;  who  are  you,  mister,"  said  one 
of  them. 

"  I  'm  Harry — one  of  the  hands  that 
was  stowing  wool  aboard.  I  heard  you 
was  coming  ashore  for  the  captain,  and 
as  you  won't  see  him  for  the  next  couple 
of  hours,  I  thought  1  'd  come  down  anil 
ask  you  to  come  up  and  have  a  couple  of 
nips.  It 's  cold  loafing  about  here.  I 
live  pretty  close." 

"You're  one  o' the  right  sort.  What 
say,  Peter  ?  " 

Peter  was  only  too  glad.  The  prospect 
of  getting  into  a  warm  house  was  enough 
inducement  even  without  the  further  bliss 
of  a  couple  of  nips. 

In  half-an-hour  the  two  men  were  help- 
lessly drunk  in  Harry's  room,  and  their 
generous  host,  carefully  placing  another 
bottle  (not  doctored  this  time)  of  rum  on 
the  table  for  them  when  they  awoke, 
quietly  went  out  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  he  walked  quickly 
back  to  where  the  Belled  Will's  boat  lay, 
and  descending  the  steps,  got  into  her 
and  seemed  to  busy  himself  for  a  while. 
He  soon  found  what  he  was  looking  for, 
and  then  came  the  sound  of  inrushing 
water.  Then  he  drew  the  boat  up  again 
to  the  steps,  got  out,  and  casting  off  the 
painter,  slung  it  aboard,  and  shoved  her 
into  the  darkness. 
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For  another  hour  he  waited  patiently, 
and  then  came  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and 
loud  voices  and  laughter,  as  a  vehicle  drew 
up  at  the  deserted  wharf. 

"  Why  not  stay  ashore  to  -  night, 
Captain,"  said  one  of  the  guest's  cham- 
pagne-laden companions,  "  and  tell  your 
men  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  laughed  Cressingham.  "  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  weather,  and 
must  get  aboard  right  away.  Boat  ahoy! 
Where  are  you,  men  ?  " 

"  Your  boat  isn't  here,  Sir,"  said  a  gruff 
voice,  and  a  tall  man  advanced  from  the 
darkness  of  the  sheds.  "  I  saw  the  men 
up  town,  both  pretty  full,  and  heard  them 
laughing  and  say  they  meant  to  have  a 
night  ashore.  It's  my  belief  they  turned 
her  adrift  purposely." 

Cressingham  cursed  them  savagely,  and 
then  turned  to  the  tall  man. 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  boat  ?  " 

"Well,  Sir,  there's  a  big  heavy  boat 
belonging  to  my  boss  that  I  can  get,  and 
I  don't  mind  putting  you  aboard.  We 
can  sail  out  with  this  breeze  in  no  time. 
She 's  lying  under  the  coal-wharf." 

"  That  '11  do.  Good-bye,  gentlemen. 
I  trust  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another 
eight  months,  or  so." 

The  big  man  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  reached  the  coal-wharf,  under 
which  the  boat  was  moored.  She  was  a 
heavy,  clumsily  built  craft,  and  Cressing- 
ham, on  getting  aboard  and  striking  a 
match,  cursed  her  filthy  state.  The  tall 
man  stepped  to  the  mast  and  hoisted  the 
lug-sail,  and  Cressingham,  taking  the 
tiller,  kept  her  out  towards  the  Belled  Will, 
whose  riding  light  was  discernible  right 
ahead. 

"  We  must  look  out  for  the  buoys,  Sir," 
said  the  gruff-voiced  man,  as  the  breeze 
freshened  up  and  the  heavy  boat  quickened 
her  speed. 

"  All  right,"  said  Cressingham,  and 
pulling  out  a  cigar  from  his  overcoat,  he 
bent  his  head  and  struck  a  light. 

Ere  he  raised  it  the  white-haired  man 
had  sprung  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  and  seized 
his  throat  in  his  brawny  hands.  For  a 
minute  or  so  Cressingham  struggled  in 
that  deadly  grip,  and  then  lay  limp  anil 
insensible  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Challoner,  with  malignant  joy,  leaned 
over  him  with  a  world  of  hate  in  his  black 
eyes,  and  then  proceeded  to  business. 

Lifting  the  unconscious  man,  he  carried 
him  for'ard,  and  placing  him  upon  a 
thwart,  gagged  and  bound  him  securely. 
Then  he  went  aft  and,  taking  the  tiller, 
hauled    the   sheet  in  and    kept   the   boat 


away  again  upon  her  course  for  the  Belled 

Will. 

He  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 

the  huge,  black  mass  with  the  bright  riding 

light  shining  upon  the  fore-stay,  and  the 

look-out  from  the  steamer  took  no  notice 

of  the  boat  as  she  swept  past  toward  the 

open  sea. 

#  #  #  # 

Daylight  at  last.  For  six  hours  the  boat 
had  swept  before  the  strong  northerly 
wind,  and  the  land  lay  nearly  thirty  miles 
astern,  lost  in  a  sombre  bank  of  heavy 
clouds  and  mist.  Challoner  had  taken  off 
his  rough  overcoat  and  thrown  it  over  the 
figure  of  his  enemy.  He  did  not  want 
him  to  perish  of  cold.  And  as  he  steered 
he  fixed  his  eyes,  lighted  up  with  an 
unholy  joy,  upon  the  bent  and  crushed 
figure  before  him. 

Cressingham  was  conscious  now,  and 
stared  with  horror-filled  eyes  at  the  grim 
creature  in  the  craft  before  him — a  gaunt, 
dark-faced  man,  clad  in  a  striped  guernsey 
and  thin  cotton  pants,  with  a  worn  and 
ragged  woollen  cap  stuck  upon  his  thick 
masses  of  white  curly  hair.  Who  was  he  ? 
A  madman  ? 

Challoner  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
him,  and  looked  out  upon  the  threatening 
aspect  of  sea  and  sky  with  an  unconcerned 
face.  Presently  he  hauled  aft  the  sheet  a 
bit,  and  kept  the  boat  on  a  more  westerly 
course,  and  the  bound  and  wondering  man 
on  the  For'ard  thwart  watched  his  move- 
ments intently. 

The  boat  had  made  a  little  water,  and 
the  white-headed  man  stooped  and  baled 
it  out  carefully ;  then  he  looked  up  and 
caught  his  prisoner's  eye. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Cressingham,  how  are  you  ? 
Isn't  it  delightful  that  we  should  meet 
again  ?  " 

A  strange  inarticulate  cry  broke  from 
Cressingham. 

"  Who  are  you  ? " 

"  What !  is  it  possible  that  you  don't 
remember  me  ?  I  am  afraid  that  that 
banquet  champagne  has  affected  you  a 
little.  Try  back,  my  dear  fellow.  Don't 
you  remember  the  Victory  ?  " 

Ah !  he  remembered  now,  and  terrible 
fear  chilled  his  life-blood  and  froze  his 
once  sneering  tongue  into  silence. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  do,"  and  Challoner 
laughed  with  Satanic  passion.  "And  so 
we  meet  again  —  with  our  positions 
reversed.  Once,  unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  you  put  me  in  irons,  Now,  Captain 
Cressingham,  I  have  you  seized  up,  and 
we  can  have  a  quiet  little  chat — all  to 
ourselves." 
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No  answer  came  from  C'ressingham. 
With  dilated,  horror-stricken  eves  and 
panting  breath  he  was  turned  into  stone. 
The  wretched  man's  silence  at  last  broke 
up  the  depths  of  his  maddened  tormentor's 
hatred,  and  with  a  bound  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  raised  his  hand  on  high. 

"Ah!  God  is  good  to  me  at  last, 
C'ressingham.  For  ten  years  I  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  the  day  that  would  set  me 
free,  free  to  search  the  world  over  for  the 
lying,  murderous  dog  that  consigned  me, 
an  innocent  man,  to  a  life-long  death. 
And  when  the  day  came,  sooner  than  I 
thought  or  you  thought — for  I  suffered  for 
ten  years  instead  of  for  life — I  waited,  a 
free  man,  till  I  got  you  into  my  power." 

His  hand  fell  to  his  side  again,  and  then 
he  leaned  forward  and  laughed. 

C'ressingham.  with  death  creeping  into 
his  heart,  at  last  found  his  voire. 

"  Are  you  going  to  murder  me  i  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  saiil  Challoner  slowly.  "  I  am 
going  to  murder  you.  Hut  not  quickly. 
There  would  be  no  joy  in  that.  I  want 
you  to  taste  some  of  my  hideous  past — 
some  little  space,  if  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
of  that  ten  long  years  of  agony  1  spent  in 
Tentridge." 

Then  he  sat  down  again,  and  opening 
the  locker  in  the  stem  -  sheets,  took  out 
food  and  water,  and  placing  it  beside  him, 
ate  and  drank.  Hut  he  gave  none  to 
C'ressingham. 

He  finished  his  meal,  and  then  looked 
again  at  his  prisoner,  and  spoke  calmly 
again. 

"You  arc  comfortable.  I  trust.  Captain 
C'ressingham  .-  Not  cold,  I  am  certain, 
for  you  have  my  overcoat  in  addition  to 
your  own.  Do  you  know  why  1  gave  it  to 
you  i  Just  to  keep  you  nice  and  warm 
during  the  night,  and — alive.  Hut.  as  I 
feel  chilly  myself  now.  1  '11  take  it  from 
you.  Thanks,"  and  he  laughed  mock- 
ingly as  he  leaned  over  and  snatched  it 
away. 

"  You  see.  Sir.  we  are  going  on  a  long 
croist — down  to  the  Snares,  perhaps — and 
1  must  keep  warm  myself,  or  else  how  can 
I  talk  to  you  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage  ?  ...  It  is  no  use  looking  astern, 
my  friend.  There  's  only  one  tug  in  port, 
and  she  is  not  in  sea-going  trim,  so  we've 
got  a  good  start  of  any  search  party.  And 
as  I  don't  want  to  die  myself,  we  won't 
run  away  from  the  land  altogether." 

And  st>  the  day  passed,  agony  ami 
deadly  fear  blanching  the  face  of  uric,  and 
cruel,  murderous  joy  filling  the  heart  of 
the  other.     ( )ncc,  as  the  last  thing  gleams 


of  the  wintry  sun  for  a  few  brief  moments 
shone  over  the  blackened  waters,  Challoncr 
saw  a  long  stream  of  steamer's  smoke 
between  the  boat  and  the  misty  line  of 
coast,  and  he  lowered  the  sail  and  let  the 
boat  drift  till  darkness  enwrapped  them 
again. 

(  )nce  more  he  took  out  food  and  water, 
and  ate  ami  drank,  and  then  lit  his  pipe 
and  smoked,  and  watched  with  eyes  that 
glared  with  the  lust  of  murder  and  revenge 
the  motionless  being  before  him. 

( )nly  once  in  all  that  night  of  horror  to 
C'ressingham  did  he  speak,  anil  his  voice 
shook  and  quivered,  anil  came  in  choking 
gasps— 

"  Challoncr,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  kill 
me  and  end  my  misery  !  " 

"  Ha  !  still  alive,  Captain  C'ressingham  ! 
That  is  very  satisfactory — to  me  only,  of 
course.  Kill  you,  did  you  say?"  and 
again  his  wild  demoniac  laugh  pealed  out 
through  the  black  loneliness  of  the  night. 
"  No,  I  don't  intend  to  kill  you.  I  want 
to  see  you  suffer  and  die  by  inches.  I 
want  you  to  call  upon  God  to  help  you, 
so  that  I  can  mock  at  you,  and  defy  Him 
to  rob  me  of  my  vengeance." 

A  shuddering  moan,  and  then  silence 
again. 

Again  the  day  broke,  and  as  the  ocean 
mists  cleared  and  rolled  away,  and  the 
grey  morning  light  fell  upon  the  chilled 
ami  stiffening  form  of  his  enemy,  Chal- 
loncr came  up  and  looked  into  his  face 
and  spoke  to  him. 

No  answer  came  from  his  pallid  lips, 
and  Challoncr  thrust  his  hand  under 
Cressingham's  coat  and  felt  his  heart.  He 
was  still  alive,  and  presently  the  closed  and 
swollen  eyelids  opened,  and  as  he  met  the 
glance  of  tlu?  man  who  leaned  over 
him,  an  anguished  groan  burst  from  his 
bean. 

Challoncr  looked  at  him  intently  for 
a  while  ;  then  he  hoisted  the  sail  again, 
and.  taking  the  tiller,  headed  the  boat  in 
for  the  land.  The  wind  had  hauled  round 
during  the  night,  and  although  the  boat 
made  a  lot  of  leeway  there  was  no  danger 
now  of  being  blown  away  from  the  land 
altogether. 

As  the  sun  mounted  higher,  and  the 
grey  outlines  of  the  shores  darkened,  he 
glanced  carefully  over  the  sea  to  the  north- 
west. Nothing  in  sight  there.  Bat  as 
the  boat  lifted  to  a  sea,  he  saw  about  five 
miles  tt)  leeward  that  a  big  steamer  was 
coming  up.  In  half-an-hour,  unless  she 
changed  her  course,  she  would  be  up  to 
the  boat,  anil  could  not  tail  to  see  her. 

In  five  minutes  more  Cressingbjun  by 
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THEN  HE  WENT  FOR'ARD  AND  UNBENT  THE  BOAT'S  KEDUK,  AND  WITH  THE  SAME  LASHINGS 
THAT  HAD  BOUND  THE  LIVING  MAN  TO  THE  THWART  HE  LASHED  THE  KEDGE  ACROSS 
THE  DEAD   MAN'S  CHEST. 
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in  the  bottom  of  tin-  boat  unbound,  but 
dying  fast,  and  Challoner  was  speaking  to 
him. 

"  Cressingham,  you  are  dying.  You 
know  that,  don't  you  ?  And  you  know- 
that  I  am  not  lying  when  1  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  steamer  within  five  miles  of  us. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  will  be  up 
to  us." 
'  One  black,  swollen  hand  was  raised 
feebly,  and  then  fell  back,  and  a  hoarse 
sound  came  from  his  throat. 

"  Well,  now  listen.  I  said  I  wanted  to 
see  you  die — die  as  you  are  dying  now — 
with  my  lace  over  yours,  watching  you 
die.  And  you  die  and  1  live.  I  can  live 
now,C're>singhain,and  perhaps  the  memory 
of  those  ten  years  of  death  in  life  that  I 
suffered  through  you  will  be  easier  to  bear. 
And  yet  there  is  one  thing  more  that  you 
must  know — something  that  will  make  it 
harder  for  you  to  meet  your  Maker,  but 
easier  for  me.  .  .  .  Listen!"  He  knelt 
beside  him  and  almo.st  shrieked  it  :  "I 
had  IK  *  one  in  the  whole  world  to  care  for 
me  when  I  was  tried  for  my  life  but  my 
wife — and  vou,  vou  fiend,  you  murderer — 


you  killed  her !  She  died  six  years  ago — 
starved  and  died  !  " 

Cressingham,  with  closed  eyes,  lay  with 
his  head  supported  on  Challoner' s  left 
arm.  Presently  a  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
a  fleck  of  foam  bubbled  from  between  his 
lips,  and  then  the  end. 

With  cold,  merciless  eyes  the  other 
regarded  him,  with  clenched  hands  and 
set  teeth.  Then  he  went  for'ard  and 
unbent  the  boat's  kedge,  and  with  the 
same  lashings  that  had  bound  the  living 
man  to  the  thwart  he  lashed  the  kedge 
across  the  dead  man's  chest. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  approach- 
ing steamer,  and  then  he  raised  the  body 
in  his  arms  and  dropped  it  over  the  side. 
•  *  »  • 

A  few  days  later  the  papers  said  that  the 
steamer  Maungalapu  hail  picked  up  a  man 
named  Harry,  who  with  Captain  Cressing- 
ham, of  the  liil ltd  Will,  had  been   blown 

out  to  sea  from   Port .     It  appeared 

from  the  survivor's  statement  that  during 
a  heavy  squall  the  same  night  Captain 
Cressingham  had  fallen  overboard,  and  his 
companion  was  unable  to  rescue  him. 
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By    \V.   GORDON    SMYTHIES. 


SEATKD  by  our  cosy  firesides,  shel- 
tered from  storm  and  tempest,  what 
matter  though  the  sullen  winds  of  autumn 
shake  the  casements,  and  with  fitful  gusts 
the  storm  without  dashes  the  raindrops 
against  the  window-pane  ?  And  yet,  who 
among  us  has  not  at  such  times  thought 
more  or  less  anxiously  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters  ?  Are  not  the  homes,  too, 
almost  countless  in  this  sea-girt  isle  of  ours 
where  at  such  times,  remembering  some 
loved  son,  brother,  sweetheart,  or  hus- 
band, the  heartfelt  prayer  goes  up  from 
the  trembling  lip  for  those  in  peril  on  the 
sea  ? 

For  such,  and  for  many  more  besides, 
we  have  selected  from  the  thrilling  record 
of  memorable  shipwrecks  of  the  past  some 
that  will  have  a  special  interest  for  those 
who  read  of  them  in  their  peaceful 
homes,  while  without  the  storm  rages  and 
the  wintry  winds  do  blow. 

Of  these  notable  shipwrecks,  the  first 
in  respect  of  date  comes  H.M.S.  Ramillies, 
a  vessel  of  ninety  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Whitrong  Taylor,  which 
was  lost  near  Bolt  Head,  on  Feb.  15, 
1760.  After  weathering  some  heavy 
gales,  during  which  she  lost  her  masts 
and  made  shift  to  come  to  anchor  between 
the  Start  and  Plymouth,  she  was  driven 
from  her  anchors  on  to  the  rocks,  and  of 
775  souls  only  twenty-six  were  saved. 

Seven  years  later  the  Grosvenor  jnet  with 
a  similar  fate.  She  had  quitted  Port  Trin- 
comali,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  on  her 
homeward  journey  to  England  on  June  15, 
1782.  On  Aug.  4  a  seaman  engaged  in 
hoisting  the  fore-gallant  topmast  discerned 
what  appeared  to  be  a  coast  foaming 
with  breakers.  Captain  Coxon  was  hastily 
informed  of  this,  and  rushing  up  on  deck 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  to  wind- 
ward. But  it  was  too  late.  She  had 
grounded  on  the  rocks.  A  scene  of 
terrible  confusion  followed.  The  wind 
was  blowing  off  the  land,  and  threatened 
to  drive  the  ship  out  to  sea,  and  so  cut 
off  the  one  chance  of  escape,  which  was 


to  get  ashore  on  to  the  rock.  A  Lascar 
and  two  Italians  sprang  into  the  sea, 
carrying  a  sounding-line.  Two  reached 
the  land ;  the  other  was  drowned,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  line  a  cable  was  drawn 
ashore,  fixed  round  a  rock,  and  drawn 
taut  by  the  capstan,  to  which  the  other 
end  was  fixed.  By  this  cable,  and  0Xi  a 
raft  made  of  broken  spars  and  barrels,  1 34 
men  and  women  managed  to  reach  the 
shore.  They  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  horde  of  hostile  savages,  who  mal- 
treated them,  without,  however,  killing 
any. 

The  sufferings  of  that  shipwrecked 
band,  attempting  to  make  its  way  through 
the  Kaffir  villages  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  read  more  like  a  chapter  of  Defoe 
than  what  it  is,  a  round  unvarnished  tale 
of  one  of  the  survivors,  John  Haynes, 
seaman.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  sudden 
snatching  away  of  some  of  his  comrades 
by  wild  beasts,  the  drowning  of  others 
while  crossing  the  many  rivers  that  barred 
their  progress,  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
savages,  the  poisoning  of  some  of  the 
fast  diminishing  band  by  berries  and  fruit, 
eaten  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the 
dread  necessity  of  leaving  some,  too  weak 
to  move  onward,  to  perish  by  the  way — all 
this  and  more  is  told  in  simple  language  by 
this  one  of  six  who,  after  a  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  of  intense  suffering,  at  last 
reached  the  Dutch  settlements  more  dead 
than  alive. 

Very  early  during  that  fearful  journey 
the  band  of  survivors  had  split  itself  up 
into  three  parties.  Two  of  these  joined 
hands  once  more,  after  many  days,  but  the 
third,  in  which  were  Captain  Coxon  and 
some  ladies,  was  destined  never  to  reach 
home.  Their  fate  was  learned,  however, 
some  time  after.  Some  savage  chiefs 
seized  upon  the  ladies  and  carried  them 
off,  and  in  attempting  to  save  them  from 
this  horrible  fate,  Captain  Coxon  and  the 
other  men  with  him  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  Kaffirs. 

Thus,  of  the  ill-fated  Grosvenor's  134 
survivors    only  six    reached    a    place  of 
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safety;  116  (Hod  in  various  ways,  while  as 
the  result  (if  a  search  expedition,  set  on 
foot  by  the  (Jovernor  of  the  Cape,  three 
Kuropeans,  two  negrossos.  and  seven 
Lascars  were  saved,  thus  making  a  total  of 
eighteen  survivors  all  told. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  (hosirnor  was  lost  H..M.S. 
Cnfaur  foundered,  under  exceptionally 
interesting  circumstances.  She  was  re- 
turning home,  after  a  decisive  engage- 
ment in  the  West  Indies,  when  the 
French  fleet,  under  Count  de  (Irasse,  was 


and  offered  their  assistance  ;  but  Captain 
Ingleheld  declined  all  help,  relying  on 
aid  from  the  Villi  tic  Paris,  one  of  the 
squadron,  which  was  only  a  little  distance 
off;  but  she  was  herself  disabled,  and 
foundered  soon  after.  Several  days  and 
nights  of  ever-increasing  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress succeeded.  A  fresh  leak  was  sprung, 
and  it  became  clear  to  all  that  the  Centaur 
could  not  long  keep  afloat.  The  pumps 
were  choked,  and  the  leather  and  chains 
rendered  useless  by  the  constant  strain  put 
upon    them.     The    water   gained    rapidly. 
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defeated  by  Sir  (leorge  Rodney.  The 
(\ntaur  was  a  vessel  of  seventy-four  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Inglefield.  Sin- 
had  left  Jamaica  in  a  leaky  condition,  and 
it  was  neces»;;ry  to  keep  the  pumps  con- 
tinually going.  T«»wards  midnight  on 
Sept.  16  it  blew  a  ga'e,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  during  the  storm  the 
(\nttiur  was  laid  on  her  broadside,  and 
three  of  her  guns  broke  loose.  She  righted, 
however,  with  the  loss  of  her  masts,  bow- 
sprit, and  rudder.  Heavy  seas  washed 
over  her,  and  she  shipped  great  quantities 
of  water.  Some  merchant-ships,  seeing 
the  distress  the  CtHtttur was  in,  bore  down 


It  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
captain  now  told  the  officers  and  men  to 
take  to  the  boats.  In  his  thrilling  narra- 
tive Captain  Inglefield  says:  "Some  to 
whom  I  spoke  seemed  paralysed  by  fear; 
others,  perfectly  resigned,  went  to  their 
hammocks  and  asked  their  messmates  to 
lash  them  in.  Hut  the  predominant  idea 
was  t<>  />h/  on  Ihtir  hsl  and  clfancst  clothes." 
Karly  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  24  the 
captain  discovered  that  some  of  the  men 
hail  lowered  the  boat  called  the  pinnace,  and 
were  getting  into  her.  He  called  to  the 
only  officer  on  deck  to  follow  him.  and 
himself  sjot  into  the  boat  with  ten  others. 
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that  in  such  a  storm  anyone  could  reach 
the  shore.  Amid  the  utmost  terror  and 
despair  she  suddenly  struck  on  a  rock 
with  a  crash  that  mingled  with  the  wild 
cries  of  those  on  board.  In  another 
minute  she  bilged,  and  fell  over  on  her 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  huge  cavern 
at  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs,  which  rose 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  It  was 
night,  and  there  was  neither  moon  nor 
stars.  In  that  part  of  the  ship  known  as 
the  round-house  some  fifty  persons  had 
gathered  around  the  veteran  captain,  who 
sat  clasping  his  terrified  daughters  to  his 
heart  in  impotent  despair.  Mighty  waves 
dashed  mercilessly  against  the  helpless 
vessel.  Her  sides  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  constant  roll  of  the  sea  lifted  her  deck. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  she  parted  amid- 
ships. 

The  more  hardy  now  leapt  into  the 
foaming  billows,  and  many  thus  reached 
the  cavern,  buffeted  and  bruised,  though 


amid  the  breakers  and  the  surf,  and  could 
hear  the  boom  of  the  sea  as  the  waves- 
dashed  against  the  fated  ship.  With  the 
dawn  assistance  came  :  too  late,  for  many 
who  had  clung  on  to  the  ledges  of  the 
cliff  during  that  stormy  night  which  seemed" 
endless  had  sunk  exhausted  back  into  the 
angry  sea — too  late  to  succour  those  who 
remained  on  board,  for  the  grey  light  of 
morning  revealed  the  fearful  fact  that  the 
hungry  sea  had  engulfed  every  living  soul, 
and  that  of  the  good  ship  Halswell  only  a 
few  floating  spars  remained  to  mark  her 
burial  place. 

The  loss  of  three  battle-ships,  the 
Btiisarius,  the  Borne,  and  the  Determinie 
caused  considerable  stir  at  the  time.  The 
Boyne  was  burned  off  Spithead  in  1795. 
The  Bdisarius  was  a  transport-vessel 
commanded  by  Captain  Barge,  having  on 
board  300  York  riflemen.  She  collided 
with  the  Royal  Sovereign  on  March  7,  1796, 
and    sank   immediately.      Only    140   were 


THE   "  HALSWELL  "   ON   THE   ROCKS. 


each  wave  threatened  to  wash  them  from 
the  ledges  of  rock  to  which  they  clung 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair.  Little 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  they 
could  see  what  remained  of  the  Halswell 


saved.  The  Determinie  was  wrecked  in 
Jersey  Roads  in  1803.  The  marines  on 
board  the  vne  1  been  engaged  in 
gu  they  fired  to  wind- 

^  •  wadding  blew 
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into  the  Admiral's  cabin,  setting  some 
papers  alight.  The  fire  spread  rapidly, 
fanned  by  a  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  ship  was  speedily  enveloped  in 
(lames.  Her  cables  wen-  burned,  and, 
severed  from  her  moorings,  she  drifted 
eastwards  towards  St.  Helens,  having  many 
on  board  who  had  not  time  or  courage 
to  attempt  to  escape.  Shortly  after,  the 
powder  magazine  blew  up  and  scattered 
far  anil  wide  the  burning  timbers  of  the 


on  March  i,  1825.  She  was  a  newly  built 
vessel  of  1 380  tons,  bound  for  Bengal  and 
China.  There  were  on  board  651  persons. 
consisting  of  344  soldiers  of  the  31st  Regi- 
ment, 20  officers,  4.3  women,  66  children, 
20  private  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  148 
men,  including  officers.  Nine  days  after 
sailing,  ami  while  the  ship  was  encounter- 
ing a  heavy  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  one  of  tin* 
officers  went  below  to  secure  a  spirit-cask 
which   had   got   adrift  in  the  hold.     Tin* 


tiik  w.owi.Ni;  ii'  i»k  h.m.s.  ■■  iioynk,     at  spitiikau.  may  4.  1795. 


splendid  ship,  one  of  the  finest  in  his 
Majesty's  navy,  carrying  ninety-eight  guns, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  (Jrey,  who  was 
ashore  at  tin*  time  of  this  awful  cata- 
strophe. 

The  I)itiiminit\  a  vessel  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  ami  rommanded  by  Captain  Becker, 
was  conveying  soldiers  of  the  81st  Regi- 
ment to  Jersey.  Shi-  had  no  proper  pilot 
on  board,  and  struck  on  a  sunken  rock 
close  t<>  Noimmnt  Point.  She  filled  in  an 
instant,  and  although  it  was  fairly  calm 
and  thi-  boats  were  lowered,  forty  lives 
were  lost. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  memorable 
shipwreck*  was  that  of  the  Kent,  indiaman. 


cask  was  stove  in  and,  probably  from  the 
light  the  officer  carried,  the  escaping  spirit 
caught  fire.  In  a  moment  the  after-hold 
of  the  ship  was  in  flames.  Although 
streams  of  water  were  poured  upon  tne 
fire  it  spread  rapidly,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  scuttle  the  lower  decks  and  cut 
away  the  combings  and  hatchways,  so  as 
to  allow  the  sea  to  rush  into  that  part  of 
the  vessel.  So  expeditiously  was  this  done 
that  some  of  the  sick  soldiers  and  women, 
who  were  below,  together  with  some  of 
the  children,  were  unable  to  reach  the 
upper  deck  in  time,  and  were  drowned. 

The   flames  were  checked  for  a  while, 
but    the    ship    was    water  -  logged    and 
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rendered  utterly  un- 
manageable. Suddenly 
tongues  of  flame  were 
seen  to  shoot  upwards 
through  the  volumes 
of  dense  smoke,  while 
the  helpless  vessel 
rose  and  fell  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves. 
A  violent  gale  was 
Mowing,  completely 
drowning  the  sound 
of  the  Kent's  minute- 
gun,  which  she  fired 
as  a  signal  of  distress. 
A  fearful  scene  en- 
sued  —  some  .  making 
wild  attempts  to  stay 
the  advance  of  the 
devouring  flames, 
some  panic  -  stricken 
and  unable  to  do  more  than  look  on  in 
stolid  despair,  awaiting  the  inevitable  end, 
while  several  soldiers  and  sailors  deliber- 
ately seated  themselves  in  close  proximity 
to  the  powder  magazine,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  speedy  deliverance  from  their 
sufferings,  for  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  many  were  fearfully  scorched  by 
the  ever-increasing  flames.  In  the  midst 
of  this  indescribable  scene  of  agony 
and  despair  the  shout  arose,  "  A  sail  on 
the  lee-bow !  "  and  the  good  ship  Cambria 


SINKING   OF   H.M.S.   "  BELISARlL'S,"   TRANSPORT,    MARCH    7,    1796. 


was  seen  crowding  on  her  canvas  and 
coming  to  the  rescue.  Owing  to  the 
rough  sea  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  lower 
the  cutter  and  get  the  women  and  children 
into  her.  By  general  consent  these  were 
the  first  to  be  taken  off,  for,  as  had  often 
happened  before  and  since,  the  chivalry 
of  the  British  soldier  and  sailor  asserted 
itself,  and  not  one  man  on  board  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into*  the  boat.  More 
than  once  the  cutter  was  nearly  swamped 
as    she   made    her   way  to   the    Cambria, 


LOSS   OF   H.M.S.   "_ DETERMINER,"   MARCH   26,    1803. 
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who,  knowing  tliat  the  Kent  might  at  any 
moment  blow  up,  kept  at  a  distance  from 
tlu*  burning  ship.  Tin:  cutter  reached 
the  Cambria'xw  safety,  and  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the   women   and    children   were 


took  place,  anil  blazing  fragments  were 
hurled  high  in  air,  while  the  sea  was  strewn 
with  the  smoking  debris  of  the  Kent,  which 
hail  but  a  few  days  before  sailed  forth  in 
all  her  splendour.     Luckily,  the  wind  was 


TIIK   ••  KK.NT,"   IXIlIAMAX,   OX   KIRK    IX   TI1K   HAY   OK   BISCAY,   MARCH    I.    IS25. 


taken  on  board.  It  took  thrcc-tjuarli  rs  of 
an  hour  for  the  boat  to  go  to  and  return 
from  the  Cambria,  and  the  tire  was  now- 
gaining  rapidly.  Several  strong  swimmers, 
some  with  children  lashed  to  them,  leapt 
into  the  sea,  but  were  overpowered  by 
the  mighty  waves  and  perished.  All  this 
time  the  officers  and  men  of  the  31st 
remained  on  board  the  burning  ship, 
not  one  attempting  to  girt  into  the 
boats  till  the  order  to  do  so  was  given. 
It  came  at  last.  The  men  were  told  to 
lower  themselves  into  the  boats  by  a  rope 
suspended  from  the  head  of  the  spanker- 
boom.  The  distance  was  considerable, 
there  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  dark- 
ness added  to  the  peril  of  the  descent. 
Many  missed  their  hold  anil  dropped  into 
the  sea  to  rise  no  more,  and  even  when 
the  boats  got  alongside  the  Cambria  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  haul  the  oicupants  on 
hoard,  and  many  were  crushed  between 
the  ship's  side  and  the  boat,  or,  missing 
their  footing,  fell  into  the  sea. 

The  last  boat  hail  onh  just  reached  the 
Cambria  when  the  long -expected  explosion 


fair  for  the  English  coast,  and  the  Cambria, 
making  all  speed,  reached  Falmouth 
1  Iarbour  shortly  after  midnight  on  March  3. 

An  incident  of  this  memorable  wreck  is 
worth  recording.  While  waiting  on  the 
burning  ship  for  what  seemed  inevitable 
death,  Major  McGregor  wrote  the  follow- 
ing on  a  scrap  of  paper — 

"  The  ship  the  Kent,  Indiaman,  is  on  fire. 
Elizabeth,  Johanna,  and  myself  commit 
our  spirits  into  the  hands  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.  His  graee  enables  us  to  be 
quite  composed  in  this  awful  prospect  of 
entering  eternity.  S.  M.  McGregor, 
1st  March,  1825,  Bay  of  Biscay." 

This  message,  addressed  to  the  Major's 
father  in  Edinburgh,  was  placed  in  a 
bottle  and  thrown  overboard.  Major 
McGregor  and  his  daughters  were  among 
those  saved,  and  nearly  two  years  after 
the  message  he  had  written  was  forwarded 
to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  had  picked 
it  up  while  bathing  on  the  shore  at 
Barhadoes. 

The  number  lost  by  the  destruction  of 
the  A'tfi/  was   96  out  of  a  total  of  651. 
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Shortly  before  the  loss  of  the  Kent,  the 
Clarendon,  West  Indiaman,  was  wrecked 
at  Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight.  She 
was  disabled  in  a  violent  gale,  and  driven 
on  to  the  rocks,  where  she  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  Oct.  1 1".  Her  captain, 
Samuel  Walker,  seeing  the  vessel  nearing 
the  rocks,  called  on  the  officers  and  men 
to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
women  and  children  on  board,  many  of 
whom  were  gathered  round  him  on  the 
poop.  But  he  had  hardly  spoken  when 
a  heavy  sea,  breaking  over  the  vessel, 
washed  him  and  those  around  him  into 
the  water.  Most  of  those  who  remained 
were  either  killed  outright  or  wounded  by 
the  falling  masts  and  rigging.  Of  the 
thirty-one  passengers  only  three  were 
saved.  These  were  rescued  by  a  plucky 
fellow  who  advanced  into  the  surf,  having 
a  rope  rountl  his  waist,  and  seized  those 
who  were  battling  with  the  waves.  He 
was  nearly  drowned  himself  in  the  attempt, 
for  a  receding  wave  all  but  carried  him 
out  to  sea,  but  he  held  on  to  the  man  he 
had  rescued,  and  they  were  both  hauled  in 
safely  to  shore.  To 
his  delight  he  dis- 
covered that  the  man 
he  had  saved  was  an 
old  shipmate,  with 
whom  he  had  made 
many  a  voyage. 

The  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Killarney,  on 
Jan.  26,  1838,  is  a 
memorable  one,  on 
account  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with 
it  anil  the  ingenious 
plans  adopted  for 
saving  those  who 
escaped  from  the  ship. 
These  had  climbed  on 
to  a  rock,  which  rose 
midway  in  a  channel 
having  high  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  on  each 
side. 

The    Killarney   im- 
mediately  on   leaving         wreck  ok  the  " 
Cork   for   Bristol    en- 
countered  very  rough 
weather,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  crew 
and  passengers  the  captain  put  the  vessel 
about  and   returned  to  Cork.     The  wind 
moderated  towards  evening,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  passengers 
that    he    should    wait    at    least    till    the 
next   day,    the   captain    put  to   sea   once 
more. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  pigs  on 


board,  and  to  them  in  no  small  measure 
may  be  attributed  the  subsequent  disasters, 
for  as  the  ship  rolled  their  weight  bore  her 
down  to  leeward,  and  as  the  hatches  had 
been  left  open  to  give  air  to  the  animals 
stowed  below,  each  wave  breaking  over 
the  deck  caused  the  steamer  to  ship  much 
water.  The  wind,  which  had  freshened, 
now  increased  to  a  gale  ;  it  was  midnight, 
and  pitch  dark,  and  although  the  pumps 
were  worked  incessantly,  the  water  still 
gained.  At  this  crisis,  some  small  coal 
having  got  into  the  pumps,  they  were 
choked  and  rendered  useless. 

Amid  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  and  the  wild  cries  of  despair, 
the  captain,  cool  and  collected,  ordered 
the  men  to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing 
the  pigs  overboard.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task,  and  could  be  only  in  part  accom- 
plished. The  water  had  now  gained 
rapidly,  and,  reaching  the  engine-fires, 
extinguished  them.  The  Killarney  was 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  storm  and 
the  relentless  sea. 

The  night  had  passed,  and  another  day 


CLARENDON,"   INDIAMAN,   AT   BLACK   GANG  CHINE, 
OCTOBER    II,    1824. 

had  dawned  —  the  last  that  many  were 
destined  to  see.  There  was  a  heavy  sea, 
and  a  dense  fog,  and  the  Killarney  was 
drifting  towards  a  rock  -  bound  coast. 
Below,  in  a  cabin,  a  woman's  voice  is 
heard  praying,  and  heartfelt  responses  go 
up  from  the  lips  of  those  gathered  round 
her.  Suddenly  they  are  startled  by  the 
steward's  voice   calling  on  all  to  come  up 
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i in  deck,  as  tin*  Killttnit'Y  is  close  to  the 
fatal  rocks!  Heavy  waves  are  breaking 
over  her.  They  s\veej»  many  passengers 
off  her  deck  into  the  sea.  Another  mighty 
wave  ami  the  A7//«//7/#r  is  hurled  on  t<i  a 
rock.  The  captain  and  ><  ir. '  of  the  sea- 
men make  a  desperate  leap  on  to  it. 
Others  gain  it  by  struggling  through  the 
surf — some  twenty,  who  cling  to  the 
crevices  in  the  stone  or  lie  prom-,  holding 
on  to  the  rock  for  dear  life.  A  night  of 
horror  succeeds  as  the  sea  rises  and  the 
storm  rages  round  that  desolate  rock,  with 


failed  to  reach  that  fast  diminishing  group 
of  fro/en,  starving  human  beings.  At 
length  a  Mr.  Hall,  brother  of  a  coast- 
guard officer,  hit  on  a  plan.  He  sug- 
gested that  by  fastening  a  long  rope  to 
one  side  of  the  promontory  and  carrying 
it  round  to  the  other  side,  another  rope, 
dependent  from  the  middle  and  carrying 
a  cot  or  cradle,  could  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  survivors.  This  was  pre- 
pared within  view  of  the  anxious  gaze  of 
those  on  the  rock.  It  was  a  work  of  time, 
ami  night  came  on  before  its  completion. 


WKKCK    OF    I  Ml-.    •'  kll.l.AKNKV,"    M  HAMKR,   JAXCARY    2d.    IS38. 


its  benumbed  and  bruised  handful  of 
terrified  men  and  women.  Ever  and 
anon  a  shriek  of  despair,  followed  bv 
an  ominous  sound,  (old  of  one  less  on 
that  dread  refuge  who,  unable  to  hold 
on  any  longer,  had  dropped  exhausted 
into  the  seething  si -a.  With  the  dawn 
help  came,  or,  rather,  then-  arrived  those 
willing  to  rentier  assistance  if  only  it 
Were  po-^jble ;  but  the  position  of  the 
rock  made  any  attempt  at  rescue  all  but 
impossible. 

What  i  11  »c unity  could  devise  was  done. 
Ducks  with  lines  round  their  feet  were 
sent  out.  but  the  sea  beat  them  back. 
Mullets  with  wire   attached  wen-   tired,  but 


It  had  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  fact 
became  hideously  apparent  that  another 
night  on  the  rock  had  to  be  faced,  but  all 
would  be  well  at  dawn.  Those  who  had 
spent  two  days  ami  nights  on  that  barren 
rock,  with  only  sea-water  to  drink  and  sea- 
weed to  eat,  were  in  a  piteous  plight — 
some  wire  beyond  human  aid.  But  the 
rope  was  stretched  at  last  at  a  distance  of 
marly  half  a  mile.  Two  tripping  lines, 
hanging  a  yard  apart  and  weighted,  glided 
down  the  rope  to  the  rock  bearing  a 
basket,  containing  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
bottle  of  whisky  ami  some  bread.  The 
rest  is  soon  told.  A  cot  next  slid  along 
the  rope.     In  it    the  first  to  quit  the  rock) 
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was  placed  a  woman,  Mary  Lcary,  who 
amid  the*  cheers  of  all  was  hauled  safely  to 
land.  The  rest  followed,  among  them  the 
ship's  carpenter,  who  breathed  his  last  on 
landing. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Bellow  and  the 
Duke  of  A /hoi,  of  which  we  give  Illustra- 
tions, and  with  the  history  of  the  loss  of 
the  splendid  steam  frigate  Avenger  we  will 
bring  this  record  of  maritime  disaster  to  a 
close.  The  Avenger  sailed  from  Gibraltar 
on  Dec.  17,  1847.  Her  commander  was 
Charles    (J.    E.    Napier,    an    officer   who 


and  he  sank  beneath  the  sea.  Luckily,  in 
Lieutenant  Rookc  an  able  officer  was  at 
hand  to  take  the  gallant  young  captain's 
place.  He  at  once  ordered  the  men 
to  lower  the  second  cutter,  but  they 
seemed  paralysed  with  fear.  He  him- 
self, with  the  aid  of  the  second  master, 
the  surgeon,  and  a  gunner,  lowered 
the  other  cutter.  Lieutenant  Marryat, 
son  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  also  lent  a 
hand,  but  while  doing  so  he  was  swept 
into  the  sea  and  drowned.  L'nder  tre- 
mendous difficulties  the  cutter  was 
launched,    containing    Lieutenant  Rookc, 


WKI'.CK   OK    I  UK   •'  UKI.l.o.NK." 


somewhat  early  in  life  had  attained  to  this 
important  post.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  20 
the  sea  became  rough,  and  a  storm 
threatened,  but  no  danger  to  the  good 
>hip  was  anticipated.  The  vessel's  crew 
numbered  some  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
of  whom  all  who  were  not  required  to 
work  the  ship  had  retired  to  their  bunks. 
A  sudden  violent  shock  was  felt,  while  a 
heavy  sea  breaking  over  her  threatened  to 
eligulf  the  ship.  The  vessel  was  on  a 
sunken  rock.  The  captain  immediately 
gave  the  order:  "Out  boats.  Lower 
away  boats  !  "  He  had  hardly  uttered  the 
words  when  a  wave  washed  him  overboard 


the  surgeon,  and  six  of  the  crew.  After 
terrible  sufferings,  to  which  the  surgeon 
succumbed,  they  neared  the  island  of  (Jalita, 
but  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore  tin*  cutter  capsized,  and  only  four, 
including  Lieutenant  Rooke,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  land.  Two  days  later,  having 
got  a  vessel  and  a  crew,  he  sailed  from 
Tunis  to  the  spot  where  the  Avengrrhad 
struck  on  the  Sorelles,  or  "  Sisters,"  two 
rocks  situated  about  seventeen  miles  west 
of  Oalita.  It  was  all  labour  in  vain; 
vessel  and  crew  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Avengtr  hail  gone  down. 


By  ARTHUR    MACARTHUR. 


DOES  that  ring  mean  anything  ? " 
"Yes." 

"  \  ou  are  engaged  to  be  married  r " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I — I  thought  you  would  find  it  out 
quite  soon  enough  for  yourself."         • 

lie  had  hold  of  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it 
from  his.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  hot 
August  day.  They  were  sitting  together 
in  the  grateful  gloom  of  the  fragrant  pine- 
woods  ;  and  that  old,  old  drama  a  deux 
whieh  is  continually  playing  the  very 
mischief  with  human  calculations  and 
arrangements  was  diligently  getting  itself 
enacted.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  brown- 
haired,  brown-eyed  ;  with  her  smart  little 
sailor-hat  and  blue  serge  jacket  and  skirt, 
and  white  shirt.  And  the  bronzed  athletic 
young  Englishman,  lounging  carelessly  by 
her  side,  and  holding  her  little  hand  with 
its  sparkling  diamond  circlet  on  the  third 
finger  in  his  broad  brown  palm,  was  as 
handsome  in  his  manly  way  as  she  was  in 
hers. 

"  You  are  awfully  fond  of  him,  of 
course,"  he  said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Pretty  well,  I  suppose/'.she  said  non- 
chalantly. "  You  see,  I  really  had  very 
little  voice  in  the  matter.  It  has  all  been 
arranged  for  me.  I  am  only  twenty,  and 
it  was  my  first  eligible  offer,  and  we  are 


not  very  well  off,  and  I  was  advised  most 
strongly  to  take  it — and  so  I  had  to.  Don't 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  do,  in  a  way,"  said 
her  companion,  in  rather  a  hard  voice. 
"  Still " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  am  not  the  man." 

"Then  why  are  you  holding  my  hand?" 

"  Why  ?  Precisely  for  that  very  reason. 
Because  I  am  not  the  man." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and 
sat  silent.  The  sun  came  glinting  through 
the  foliage,  and  touched  the  rough  deep- 
red  stems  of  the  pines  with  here  and  there 
a  brighter  hue  ;  and  chequered  the  red- 
powdered  path  that  wound  down  towards 
the  torrent  booming  in  the  distance  with 
fantastic  bars  of  light.  It  was  very  delicious 
there  in  those  sweet  odorous  shades,  with 
warmth  and  youth  and  beauty  and  light- 
hearted  ease  for  environment ;  with  love 
still  playing  the  coquette,  not  yet  become 
an  irresistible  tyrant ;  with  prudence 
making  a  last  frail  stand  against  the 
enemy,  just  to  enhance  the  inevitable 
ultimate  triumph  of  love.  Sweetest  of 
moments  these,  when  there  is  still  a 
possibility — and  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility in  the  world — of  being  able  to  draw 
back;  delicious  pause  of  hope  and  fear, 
regret  and  anticipation,  before  one  goes 
over  the  brink   and  the  fatal  plunge  is 
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taken.     Sweetest  of  moments,  here  in  the  it ;    a   man     who    was  bent  on    leaving 

pine-forest   six   thousand    feet   above  the  England  that  night,  and   on  making    his 

sea,   amid   the    solemn    solitude    of    the  way    as    rapidly    as    steam  -  engine     and 

mountains steam-boat   and   dmiam  would    permit    to 

If   only    there   were   not   a   man  away  that  identical   haven  of  bliss  among  the 

back  in   London  town  husilv  engaged  at  mountains,     and     to     the    side     of     his 


IH1.V    Wl.RK   M1TINO   Tool  THI-.K    IN   TUB  C.KATKKll.  Ul.OOM 
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precisely  the  same  period   in  the  history  betrothed.      His  telegram  will  be  at  the 

of  mankind  and  womankind,  and  of  that  hotel  awaiting  her  return  when  at  length 

afternoon,    allowing  for  an  hour's  differ-  she  <;oes  back,  with  not  a  moment  to  spare, 

enee  between  <  ireenwieh  time  and  that  of  to  dinner. 

central  Europe,  husilv  engaged  in  packing  Meanwhile    the    happy    momenta — are 

a  ( Jladstone  bag,  and  in  cursing  the  same  they  moments  or  years? — belong  to  those 

because  it  was  like  human   life  and  would  two  fools  in  the  wood.     Arc  they  fools,  by 

not  hold  so  much  as  he  wanted  to  put  in  the  way,  or  have  they  the  true  *               * 
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For  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  length  of 
days,  but  by  vividness  of  sensation.  As 
the  most  realistic  dreams  last  but  a  few 
seconds,  so  it  is  in  mere  moments  of 
intensely  concentrated  feeling  that  we  live 
our  lives.  It  is  on  those  few  brief  periods 
when  we  have  been  released  from  the 
clammy  clutch  of  commonplace  and  have 
sprung  to  altitudes  of  dangerous  delight 
that  our  thoughts  linger  longingly  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  past. 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  me,"  said  the 
girl,  turning  the  least  little  bit  in  the 
world  away  from  him.  "  You  ought  to  be 
sorry  for  me." 

"  I  can't,  quite,"  said  the  man,  slipping, 
however,  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
taking  possession  of  her  hand  once  more. 
"  You  see.  it  seems  to  us  men — well, 
rather  revolting  for  a  girl  to  sell  herself 
into  marriage  in  that  sort  of  way." 

"  No  more  revolting  to  you  than  a  good 
many  things  which  men  do  seem  to  us," 
said  the  girl  coolly. 

"  On — ah — yes — very  possibly,"  said  her 
companion,  rather  taken  aback.  "  But 
you  see,  for  us— cr — it's  altogether  a 
different  thing." 

"  It  certainly  is,"  observed  the  young 
lady  drily.  "  And  a  very  pretty  preacher 
of  morality  you  make,  Mr.  Eustace  ; 
lecturing  me  for  my  iniquities,  while  you 
do  everything  you  can  to  make  me  com- 
mit them.  Then  you  turn  round  and  say, 
1  Confound  that  girl !  Why  couldn't  she 
leave  me  alone  ? '  " 

"  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  the 
world,  Sylvia  ? "  said  the  young  man, 
drawing  her  close  to  him  and  kissing  her. 

"  I  have  only  been  alive  twenty,  and 
left  school  two,"  acknowledged  Sylvia. 
"  But  I  have  very  good  eyes " 

"  Brown,  I  think,  is  the  colour.  Yes — 
a  very  good  brown." 

"  I  mean  for  seeing." 

"  So  do  I.     Very  good  to  see." 

"  Don't  be  silly.  Let  me  go  on.  I 
have  very  good  eyes  and  ears  for  seeing 
and  hearing " 

"  And  not  a  bad  mouth  for  talking," 
interpolated  Eustace  thoughtfully. 

"  And  they  're  as  wide  open  as  wide  can 
be,  and  they  take  in  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Mouth  included,  of  course,"  inter- 
rupted Eustace  again. 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet  and  don't  tease!  What 
a  trouble  you  are  to  me  !  " 

"  Is  he  coming  out  to  join  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"When?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow — or  the  next 
day,  perhaps." 


"  Then  I  shall  have  to  pack  up  my 
bag." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  go  away." 

"  Isn't  there,  by  Jove  ?  I  don't  agree 
with  you.  I  couldn't  stand  looking  on 
and  seeing  you  spooned  by  another 
man." 

"  You  wouldn't  see  that,"  said  she 
calmly.  "  I  have  him  completely  under 
my  thumb,  and  I  don't  allow  him  to  be 
demonstrative.     He  's  in  perfect  training." 

"  Still,  I  suppose  he  kisses  you  and  all 
that  ?  " 

"  No,  he  doesn't.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  didn't  kiss  me  at  first,  and  that 
established  a  custom.  Then,  when  he  did 
try  it  on,  I  simply  said,  '  If  you  meant  to 
do'that  at  all,  you  ought  to  have  done  it 
before.' " 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  he  stood 
that  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  had  to." 

Eustace  laughed. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cool  hands  I  ever  came 
near,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  are  quite  the 
coolest.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall 
stay  on.      It  is  amusing." 

»  *  »  * 

Two  days  later,  the  Other  Man  was 
toiling  up  the  mule  track  which  marked 
the  last  stage  of  his  long  journey  from 
England.  The  railway  had  brought  him 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  whence  a 
mule  carriage  brought  up  his  luggage  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Antoine,  where  the 
carriage  track  ended.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, wearied  and  cramped  with  sitting  and 
sleeping  in  railway  carriage  and  steamer, 
was  only  too  glad  to  come  up  the  whole 
distance  from  the  railway  on  foot ;  and  the 
steep  zigzag  short  cut  up  the  mountain- 
side, with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar — 
for  had  he  not  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here  for  years  ? — brought  him  out  a  little 
beyond  St.  Antoine  without  passing 
through  the  village.  A  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  where  a  jutting  rock  afforded  a 
grateful  shade,  he  had  paused  awhile  and 
sat  down,  after  his  three  hours'  climbing. 
There  was  a  little  shrine  in  the  rock  above 
his  head,  containing  a  painted  wooden 
figure  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  a  wooden  cross 
close  by  displayed  an  inscription  recording 
the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  fallen 
over  the  precipice,  which,  at  that  place, 
was  very  sheer.  Mr.  Venner  went  to  the 
edge  and  peered  over  to  see  where  the 
man  went  down. 

"  What  a  creepy  place  it  is  !  "  he  said  to 
himself,  resuming  his  straw  hat  and  pre- 
paring to  start,  as  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of 
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the  mule  which  was  conveying  his  luggage 
came  on  his  ear ;  and  he  commenced  his 
last  fifteen  hundred  feet  climb.  He  was  a 
young  man  in  point  of  years  :  not  more 
than  three-and-thirty.  But  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  never  has  been  young, 
who  has  sown  no  wild  oats,  to  whom  the 
chimes  at  midnight  have  ever  appealed 
in  vain,  chime  ihey  never  so  sweetly.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  ill-looking  ;  rather 
colourless  perhaps,  with  his  light  blue 
eyes  and  light  brown  hair  and  pale  com- 
plexion, but  verv  passable.  Only  there 
was  a  sad  lack  of  thai  sp:irk  of  devilment 
which  is  essential  in  any  man  who  desires 
or  deserves  to  kindle  the  touchwood  of  a 
woman's  fancy. 

He  walked  on  steadily  at  a  fair-pare, 
but  getting  through  the  walk  solely  as  a 
matter  of  business,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  track  or  pausing  to  look 
around  him  at  the  scenery.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  arrived  at  the  hotel ; 
learnt  thai  his  party  had  not  yet  come 
in  ;  was  ushered  up  to  the  room  which 
had  been  secured  for  him  ;  and,  his  luggage 
shortly  after  arriving,  proceeded  to  make 
his  toilette  for  dinner. 

When  he  canie  down  to  the  s<i//<-(i- 
mtingiT,  lie  found  only  his  future  mother- 
in-law — a  gentle  apathetic  Anglo-Indian, 
completely  dominated  by  her  strong- willed 
daughter — as  yet  in  her  place:  and  it  was 
not  until  the  soup  was  removed  and  the 
fish  course  was  half  concluded  that  Sylvia 
and  .Mr.  Kustace  Arbulhnot  made  their 
appearance,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
shaking  hands  with  his  fiancee  and  of 
being  introduced  to  his  fiancee's  lover. 
Sylvia  greeted  him  in  her  habitual  cool 
offhand  manner;  took  her  seat  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  applied  herself  to 
her  dinner  with  a  devotion  which  showed 
that  sentiment  was  not  in  the  least  incom- 
patible with  sound  appetite.  She  made 
no  difference  whatever  in  her  behaviour  to 
Kustace  ;  was  just  as  frank  and  free  with 
him  as  ever ;  and  left  her  intended  to  talk 
to  her  mother.     He  took  no  notice. 

After  dinner  it  was  very  cold,  and  when 
they  went  outside  it  was  necessary  to  don 
overcoats  and  cloaks.  Sylvia  and  Eustace 
sat  on  their  favourite  bench  in  a  dark 
corner,  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  were  very 
snug  and  comfortable  together,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  Venner  standing  on  the 
hall-steps  ami  talking  to  a  brace  of 
knickerbockered,  raw-faced  men  about  the 
prospects  of  to-morrow's  weather,  while 
his  betrothed  was  flirting  with  another 
man.  What  did  it  matter?  He  took  no 
notice.       Probably  he    was  too  stupid   to 


understand.  When,  presently,  he  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  them,  Eustace 
politely  rose  and  offered  him  his  seat, 
though  Sylvia  pinched  him  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Venner  accepted  it,  and 
Eustace  went  into  the  hotel.  In  three 
minutes  the  girl  made  the  excuse  that  she 
was  cold,  and  went  in  also ;  and  Venner 
lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  out  there  alone, 
and  had  a  good  time  all  to  himself.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this 
place  for  years  ;  it  had  no  novelty  for  him; 
probably,  he  was  only  wondering  if  he 
should  get  his  letters  to-morrow,  and  what 
he  had  missed  in  the  Times  of  the  last  two 
days.  He  finished  his  pipe,  re-entered  the 
hotel,  looked  round  for  the  rest  of  his 
party,  could  not  find  them,  and  went  to 

bed.      He  took  no  notice. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  Sylvia  made 
no  alteration  in  her  conduct.  Eustace,  at 
first  scandalised,  then  amused,  acquiesced 
with  a  perfectly  good  grace.  If  the  girl 
were  determined  to  have  her  fling  before 
tying  herself  finally  up  for  life  to  a  man 
for  whom  she  did  not  care,  why  not  with 
him  as  well  as  another?  Besides,  he  was 
fond  of  her  himself.  When  they  made  up 
a  party  for  an  expedition,  somehow  Sylvia 
always  lagged  behind,  and  somehow 
Kustace  was  always  with  her.  Not  in- 
frequently they  stopped  half-way  and  came 
back,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go 
on  by  themselves.  Venner  was  always  in 
front,  for  he  was  a  vigorous  walker,  and 
the  time  at  his  disposal  was  limited.  If 
he  suspected  Sylvia  of  malingering,  he 
never  said  so,  or  hinted  any  surprise,  or 
interfered  in  any  way.    He  took  no  notice. 

But  it  is  possible  that  a  skilled  physiog- 
nomist, closely  watching  his  face,  might 
have  seen  something  written  there,  when, 
on  the  last  night  of  their  stay,  Sylvia  came 
down  very  late  to  dinner,  and  her  eyes 
were  just  a  little  red  as  if  she  had  been 
crying.  It  was  not  in  the  least  likely, 
because  she  never  did  cry  ;  and  as  for  her 
being  late,  she  might  not  have  lingered 
upstairs  to  bathe  them,  but,  as  she  said, 
have  been  finishing  her  packing.  She  was 
in  fitfully  high  spirits  at  dinner;  but 
Eustace  was  exceedingly  quiet.  Mother 
and  daughter  were  to  return  to  England 
by  easy  steps  under  Mr.  Vernier's  escort. 
Eustace  Arbuthnot  remained  behind. 

The  weather  had  been  exceedingly  wet 
for  the  last  two  days;  but  it  cleared  up 
next  morning  when  the  little  cavalcade 
started,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
Eustace  was  not  there  to  sec  them  off;  he 
had  risen  betimes  and  gone  off  for  a 
climb.     The  party  were  to  go  only  so  far 
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as  St.  Antoine  in  the  morning  and  there  After  lunch,  Sylvia  and  Venner  went 

lunch,  for  Sylvia's  mother  was  too  delicate  into  the  post  office  to   telegraph — Sylvia 

to  stand  the  jolting  of  the  mule  cart,  to  for  rooms  at  their  next  stopping  place,  and 

which   they   would    be   transferred   at  St.  Venner  up  to  the  hotel  for  his  pencil-case, 

Antoine,    immediately  after   riding   down  which   he   had   left    behind   him   on    the 


CURSING  THE   BAG   BECAUSE   IT   WOULD  NOT   HOLD   AS   MUCH   AS   HE  WANTED. 

on  a  mule's  uncomfortable  back.     The.?,  dressing-table.      About  four  o'clock  they 

when  she  was  rested,  they  would  complete  resumed  the  descent  into  the  valley,  and 

their  descent  into  the  valley  and  sleep  at  arrived  at  the   station   hotel   in  time  for 

the  railway  hotel.     Sylvia  was  very  quiet  dinner    at    half-past    six.      After    dinner 

and  subdued  as  she  and  Venner  walked  on  Sylvia  complained  of  a  headache,  and  her 

ahead  of  the  mules ;  and  neither  of  them  mother  of  fatigue,  so  both  ladies  retired 

spoke  much.  to  bed.    Venner  went  out  for  a  stroll. 
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Rather  a  queer  stroll,  too,  considering 
it  was  after  dinner.  For  lie  went  straight 
hack  to  St.  Antoine,  up  the  same  short 
eut  by  which  he  had  arrived,  with  widely 
different  feelings  in  his  heart,  a  brief 
fortnight  before.  Then:  was  a  brilliant 
moon,  and  with  its  aid  he  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  traversing  the  track  and 
reaching  bis  destination.  lie  passed 
below  and  beyond  the  sleeping  hamlet, 
when-  no  light  shone,  and  underneath  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  projecting  rock,  he  took  his  stand. 
He  hail  an  appointment. 

It  was  a  good  place  for  an  assignation. 
The  spot  was  shunned  at  night  by  the 
superstitious  villagers  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  man  whose  swift  descent  into 
eternity  was  commemorated  by  the  wooden 
cross.  No  sound  broke  the  silence  save 
an  occasional  rustling  in  the  pine* forest, 
the  distant  incessant  murmur  of  the 
glacier-stream  below  in  the  valley,  or  a 
faint  rumble  above  him  high  up  on  the 
mountain.     It  was  very  still. 

Yes,   it   was  a  good   place  :   for  a  man 

coming  round  that  jutting  rock  would  be 

bound  to  be  on   the  outside  of  the  path  : 

would  be  on  the  edge  of  the   precipice  : 

would   be  between   the  precipice  and  the 

figure  lurking  in  the  shadow  ;  would  be  at 

his  mercv. 

*    '  <?  #  « 

When  Arlmthnot  got  back  that  after- 
noon he  found  a  telegram  awaiting  him  : 
"  Slopping  here  to-night — mother  tired — 
Yenner  going  on — meet  me  ten-thirty 
Shrine  of  St.  Anthony. — Sylvia.*' 

Could  there  possibly  be  a  more  ex- 
quisitely delightful  surprise  ?  1  le  hail  been 
thinking  of  the  girl  the  whole  day  long : 
all  the  hard  exercise  he  had  taken  could 
not  drive   awav  his  heartache :  and   hen- 


was  her  sweet  challenge  to  yet  a  last  fare- 
well. To  him,  with  his  splendid  physique 
and  health,  it  was  nothing,  even  after  a 
day's  climbing,  to  run  down  to  St.  Antoine 
and  back,  and  had  it  been  thrice  as  far, 
who  would  have  failed  to  respond  to  such 
a  call  ?  Certainly  not  Kustace  Arbuthnot. 
Full  of  ardent  anticipation  of  meeting  his 
love  once  more,  his  heart  beating  strong 
with  triumphant  happiness,  he  went  swiftly 
down  the  moonlit  track  to  keep  tryst. 
«  »  *  "  » 

The  man  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
rock  began  to  grow  impatient.  Time  must 
be  creeping  on.  What  if  he  should  not 
come?  Pshaw!  he  was  only  too  sure  to 
come,  curse  him  !  Was  he  coming  now  ? 
It  were  well  to  be  prepared.  Was  that  the 
sound  of  footsteps  ?  No,  it  was  only  the 
rustling  of  the  trees.  What  a  ceaseless 
noise  that  infernal  torrent  made  !  There, 
what  was  that?  Footsteps,  surelv.  No; 
only  the  rumble  high  up  on  the  mountain. 

I  le  could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer. 
He  moved  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  path 
and  looked — and  looked. 

And  in  a  second  the  nimble  was  a  roar, 
and  the  rock  avalanche,  torn  loose  by  the 
heavy  rains,  came  sweeping  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  with  a  crash  that 
drowned  the  last  despairing  cry  of  its 
victim,  struck  him  and  stunned  him  and 
tore  him,  and  leapt  with  his  mutilated 
body  into  the  viewless  depths  of  the 
abyss. 

»  *  *  • 

No ;  he  didn't  marry  her.  He  was 
only  a  detrimental  ;  and  he  remains  an 
agreeable  and  slightly  cynical  bachelor. 
She  has  done  well  for  herself,  and  married 
an  elderly  and  wealthy  baronet.  There  is 
another  wooden  cross  by  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Anthonv. 
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By   GRANT    ALLEN. 


IORKNZO  DA  SAN  SEVERING"  was 
*  a  third-rate  painter.  To  say  the 
truth,  in  giving  him  that  rank,  I  am 
stretching  a  point,  and  placing  him  full 
high  in  the  noble  hierarchy  of  artists.  His 
gifts  were  small,  but  he  made  the  best  of 
them.  Yet  he  deserves  some  consider- 
ation, were  it  only  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  painter  of  Urbino.  Now,  painters  of 
L'rbino  stand  in  a  certain  indirect  genetic 
relation  to  -the  divine  Raphael ;  and  what- 
ever touches  the  hem  of  Raphael's  garment 
is  thereby  ennobled,  as  in  China  a  great 
man  ennobles  his  ancestors.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  look  at  the  placid  Madonna 
in  the  one  picture  by  Lorenzo  at  the 
National  Gallery  without  seeing  its  general 
resemblance  of  type  to  the  Madonna  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  Raphael's  father,  in  the 
same  collection.  Nor  can  one  examine 
the  gentle-faced  nun  who  kneels  in  the 
foreground  without  being  distantly — very 
distantly — reminded  of  Timoteo  Viti,  who 
was  Raphael's  first  teacher.  This  being  so, 
we  may  well  spare  half  an  hour  to  Lorenzo's 
panel,  forgiving  its  occasional  crudities  and 
weaknesses  for  the  sake  of  its  remote  and 
somewhat  shadowy  relation  to  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  glory  of  Urbino. 

One  word,  to  begin  with,  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  painter.  He  signs  himself, 
curiously,  on  a  cartellino  in  the  foreground 
of  this  picture,  "  Laurentius  II.  Severinas 
pinxit."  "  Lorenzo,  second  of  the  name, 
of  San  Severino,  painted  it."  Now,  this 
later  Lorenzo  is  probably  quite  a  distinct 
person  from  the  earlier  one — presumably 
his  father — who  produced  some  frescoes 
in  the  Oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
Urbino  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
work,  I  feel  convinced,  could  never  have 
been  painted  by  so  early  an  artist.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  later  fifteenth 
century.  Lorenzo  the  second  is  known  to 
have  been  painting  about  1480,  and  was  thus 
a  contemporary  of  Raphael's  father.  His 
panel  is  full  of  the  usual  Umbrian  spirit, 
displayed  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style 
by  a  very  naif  and  badly  equipped  artist. 

The    subject   of  the   picture   is    "  The 


Marriage  of  St.  Catherine."  As  a  rule, 
that  means  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  the  mythical  princess  ;  that 
is  the  subject  one  gets  in  the  famous  but 
affected  Correggio  of  the  Louv.e  and  the 
far  more  beautiful  and  natura'  Luini  of  the 
Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum  at  Milan.  But  the 
Nun  of  Siena,  that  most  touching  among 
the  mystic  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
also  a  vision,  in  which  the  Christ  Child 
appeared  to  her  on  her  hill-top  city  and 
espoused  her  with  a  ring  as  the  betrothed 
of  Heaven.  This  other  sacred  scene  is 
almost  as  common  in  art  as  the  first ;  it  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  know  which  of  the  two  is 
represented  in  a  particular  picture,  because 
the  Princess  of  Alexandria  always  wears 
her  diadem  and  is  sumptuously  adorned  in 
regal  apparel,  while  the  Nun  of  Siena  is 
invariably  clad  in  her  sombre  black  and 
white  robes  as  a  Dominican  Sister.  The 
exquisite  Borgognone  in  the  Lombard 
Room  hard  by  combines  both  these  visions 
in  a  single  picture  ;  there,  the  Christ  Child 
places  with  his  right  hand  a  wedding-ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  gentle  Egyptian 
Princess,  while  he  stretches  another  in  his 
left  to  the  modest  and  shrinking  Sienese 
Nun  with  a  consolatory  gesture. 

In  the  centre  of  Lorenzo  da  San 
Severino's  picture,  the  Madonna  is  seated 
on  her  usual  throne — a  very  solid  throne 
of  most  earthly  materials  ;  indeed,  during 
the  ages  of  faith,  a  vision  is  never  repre- 
sented as  any  less  real  than  the  material 
world  around  ;  it  is  not  till  the  days  of 
Moretto  that  one  finds  St.  Catherine 
enthroned  in  clouds  of  glory  overhead, 
while  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  stands  on 
earth  below  looking  up  at  the  ecstatic 
sight  with  eyes  of  adoration.  (See  this 
beautiful  work  in  the  adjoining  Venetian 
Room,  and  compare  its  mature  conception 
with  the  simple  and  childish  fancy  dis- 
played in  the  Lorenzo.)  The  Madonna 
herself,  though  a  trifle  roughly  wrought,  is 
not  wholly  lacking  in  Umbrian  grace  and 
tenderness ;  while  the  Child  on  her  lap, 
though  extremely  coarse  in  type,  has  a 
surprising  amount  of  life  and  vigour.  Round 
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1 1  is  head  is  a  halo  inscribed  with  the  words  brad,   would    read,    "Ave    gratia     plena, 

"Sum  Lux  Mundi."     He  holds  out  to  the  Hominus  tecum." 

kneeling  saint  a  very  realistic  ring,  which  is  (in  the  step  of  the  Madonna's  throne 

made  more  gorgeoui  still  by  the  simple  old  kneels  the  bride  of  Christ,  to  receive  the 

device  of  raiding  it  above  the  surface  with  ring  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Infant. 

a  coat  of  gesso.     The  hem  of  Our  I.adv's  Observe   that  she  alone  of  the  attendant 


TIIK  MARKIAOK   OF   ST.   CA1IIKKINK  OK   SIKXA.  -  ltV   I.OKKX/.O   DA   SAN   SKVKRINO. 
In  tli.-  Xalivi.tl  Ctliety. 

rohc  is  quaintly  embroidered  with  what  look  saints    is    permitted     this    honour;    the 

at  first  sight  like  Roman  letters,  which  turn  remainder  stand   or  kneel  on    the    bare 

out  on  nearer  view  to  be  mere  meaning-  ground    beyond    and    below    the    sacred 

less  sjmbuls.     I  have  no  doubt    Lorenzo  dais.     St.    Catherine    is    dressed    in    the 

intended    them    in    his     simple    way    to  seven*  robes  of  the  Dominican  Order ;  but 

represent  either   Hebrew  or  the  heavenly  lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  identify 

language.       The     .Madonna's    nimbus    is  her  individuality,  the  halo  round  her  head 

inscribed    with    word-*    which,    if    unin-  bears  the  conclusive  legend,  "Santa  Ktrina 

terrupted     by    the    intervention    of    her  de  Sena."     So  you  will  see,   if  y\ 
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close  at  the  Borgognone,  the  sister  brides 
in  tthat  lovely  work  bear  similar  inscrip  - 
tions  on  their  gilded  nimbuses,  "  Sancta 
Catherina  Alexandriae,"  and  "  Sancta 
Catherina  de  Senis."  In  Lorenzo's  work, 
the  spouse  of  Christ  has  not  the  ineffable 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  self-effacement 
which  Borgognone  has  given  to  his 
delicious  embodiment  of  the  ecstatic  nun  ; 
but  she  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  certain 
underlying  Umbrian  grace,  a  suggested 
rather  than  accomplished  tone  of  quiet 
conventual  piety.  The  hands  throughout, 
though  ill  painted,  are  sympathetically 
conceived,  and  there  is  much  in  the  face 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  robe  to  arouse 
one's  interest. 

Close  behind  St.  Catherine,  with  ex- 
tended hands  of  joy  and  wonder,  stands 
the  solemn  figure  of  her  spiritual  father, 
St.  Dominic.  Contrary  to  usual  pictorial 
convention,  the  founder  of  the  Order  has 
a  beard  and  whiskers — his  more  customary 
representation  being  that  of  a  shaveling 
monk,  as  one  sees  him,  for  example,  a 
hundred  times  over  in  the  tender  frescoes 
by  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  San  Marco  at  Florence. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  be  in  no  douSt  as 
to  what  saint  is  intended ;  for  the  halo 
which  surrounds  his  venerable  head  bears 
his  name  inscribed  upon  it  in  most  legible 
letters.  The  founder  of  the  Dominicans 
is  habited  in  the  black  and  white  robes  of 
his  order,  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
St.  Catherine  is  wearing.  And  now  you 
can  see  for  yourself  why  he  stands  so  close 
behind  her,  and  why  he  extends  his  hands 
with  fatherly  care  over  the  sainted  head  of 
the  greatest  among  his  spiritual  daughters. 
St.  Catherine  is,  indeed,  the  chief  female 
saint  and  virgin  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
St.  Dominic  stands  beside  her  in  silent 
joy  and  admiration  that  so  signal  an 
honour  as  the  espousal  by  the  Christ 
Child  should  have  fallen  upon  one  who 
wears  the  garb  of  his  foundation.  It  is 
only  when  we  know  these  exact  interrela- 
tions of  the  saints  among  themselves  that 
we  can  really  understand  early  Italian  art ; 
it  is  full  of  allusions  and  obscure  half- 
hints,  which  interpreted  themselves  at 
once  to  the  Umbrian  or  Tuscan  or 
Lombard  of  the  day,  but  which  have 
become  dead  letters  to  Protestant  specta- 
tors at  least  in  our  forgetful  and  sceptical 
Transalpine  societies. 

Opposite   St.  Dominic,  and   erect  like 

him   in   the   background   of  the   picture, 

stands  the  serene  St.  Augustine,  habited, 

a«  ;n    his    episcopal    robes    and 

and  holding  in  his  hands  a 


book  which  represents  his  chief  work,  the 
"  De  Civitate  Dei."  The  sainted  Bishops 
arc  always  a  difficult  class  of  holy  persons 
to  discriminate ;  perhaps  in  this  case  we 
might  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
identity  of  the  theologian  of  Hippo,  had 
not  Lorenzo  been  kind  enough  to  clear  up 
all  such  problems  for  future  spectators  by 
his  simple  device  of  inscribing  a  name  on 
the  rim  of  the  halo.  Still,  the  figure  of 
Augustine  is  sufficiently  frequent  in  art  to 
have  acquired  a  certain  individuality  of 
type,  as  one  may  see  by  comparing  this 
picture  with  the  vision  of  St.  Augustine  by 
Garofalo  in  the  adjoining  Ferrarese  Room 
of  the  National  (Jailer)',  as  well  as  with  the 
other  figures  of  the  African  saint  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  As  a  rule,  St.  Augustine 
appears  among  the  group  of  the  Four 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Four  Latin  Fathers ;  and  there  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  of  his 
rank  by  holding  a  book  in  his  hands,  while 
St.  Jerome  has  usually  for  his  symbol  a 
church  from  whose  doors  proceed  rays  of 
golden  light ;  St.  Ambrose  grasps  a 
scourge,  as  guardian  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
blessed  sacraments  ;  and  St.  Gregory,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  Papal  tiara,  receives  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  guise  of  a  dove  on  his 
shoulder,  suggesting  at  his  ear  what  he 
should  decide  as  doctor.  Thus  in  general 
groups  of  saints  or  enthroned  Madonnas, 
it  may  be  usually  taken  for  granted  that  a 
Bishop  holding  a  book  with  no  other  attri- 
butes is  intended  for  St.  Augustine,  unless 
some  local  episcopal  saint  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. Why  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  should 
appear  in  this  particular  scene  I  cannot 
quite  say.  The  altarpiece  comes  to  the 
National  Gallery  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Luciaat  Fabriano,  in  Umbria  :  but  I  venture 
to  think,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  figure, 
it  was  more  probably  designed  at  first 
for  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sant' 
Agostino.  At  any  rate,  that  parish  being 
dedicated  to  him,  St.  Augustine  was  a 
local  object  of  reverence  in  the  town, 
and  therefore  a  very  fitting  person  to 
introduce  as  an  element  into  a  local 
altarpiece. 

The  kneeling  figure  just  below  St. 
Augustine,  upon  whose  shoulder  the 
holy  Bishop  lays  his  hand  with  fatherly 
solicitude,  is  identified  with  St.  Demetrius 
of  Spoleto,  a  local  luminary  of  the 
Dominican  Order.  He  has,  however,  no 
halo — only  rays  of  light  proceed  from  his 
head,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  lower 
grade  or  plane  of  sainthood.  Doubtless 
San  Demetrio  was  the  personal  patron  of 
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the  donor  of  the  picture,  or  at  least  an 
object  of  his  special  veneration.  The 
marked  prevalence  of  Dominican  saints 
in  the  little  group  would  lead  one  to 
conjecture,  indeed,  that  the  donor  was 
himself  a  Dominican  brother,  who  thus 
did  honour  to  his  ( )rder  as  a  whole,  and 
more  particularly  to  its  sainted  L'nibrian 
representative. 

Two  other  points  about  the  work  deserve 
some  words  of  passing  notice.  The  first 
is  the  charming  group  of  little  girlish 
angels  silhouetted  against  the  broken  gold 
ground  of  the  panel.  These  sweet  little 
figures  of  holy  children  are  pure  Umbrian 
in  their  innocence  and  guileless  simplicity. 
They  recall,  though  at  a  distance,  the 
exquisite,  open-tnouthed  angels  who  bear 
baskets  of  roses  in  the  Huonfiglis  at 
Perugia;  and  they  may  also  be  compared, 
as  simpler  types  of  L'mbrian  angelhood, 
with  the  delicious  figures  of  the  singing 
heralds  in  Piero  della  Francesca's 
"  Nativity"  in  our  own  collection.  How- 
different  they  all  are  from  the  cultivated 
and  poetic  cherubs  of  Florentine  art, 
and  from  the  charming  but  purely  earthly 
baby  messengers  who  hymn  sweet  sounds 
from  pipe  or  mandoline  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  Pellini's  Madonnas! 


The  second  point  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  here  is  the  apple  and  cucumber 
which  lie  casually  on  the  pedestal  at  Our 
Lady's  feet,  as  if  laid  there  by  accident. 
Such  apples  and  cucumbers  are  common 
details   with    the    flower   and   fruit-loving 
Carlo  Crivelli,  as  you  may  see  at  a  glance 
from  any  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  Paduan 
Room,  whence  some  writers  have  inferred 
a  Crivellian  influence  on  our  half-unknown 
Lorenzo.      The   evidence   however    is,    1 
think,  insufficient.     A  gourd  and  an  apple 
are  frequent  attributes  of  the  Holy  Child 
in  pictures  of  all  Italian  schools  ;  they  are 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  M  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit "  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason   for  supposing  that  they  go  much 
further  back  in  time  and  type — in  short, 
that  they  stand  for  the  fruit-offerings  so 
usual  as  prerogatives  of  the  corn  and  wine 
gods  of  earlier  religions.  Our  own  harvest- 
home  festival  still  preserves  some  memory 
of  such  antique  ceremonials. 

As  a  whole,  this  Lorenzo,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort 
of  picture  which  the  casual  visitor  to  the 
National  (iallery  dismisses  cavalierly  with 
half  a  glance,  but  which  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  student  of  Italian  art  finds 
repay  him  well  for  many  hours  of  study. 


I. 

MOLL  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun,  with 
her  crumpled  bonnet  under  her 
head  and  her  dishevelled  hair  trembling 
in  the  wind.  Her  face  was  red  and 
swollen  and  dirty  ;  her  dress  was  torn  and 
bespattered  with  mud.  In  the  grime  on  her 
cheeks  were  furrows  that  tears  had  made  ; 
and  on  her  forehead  lay  clots  of  black 
blood  that  had  oozed  from  a  broken 
bruise  above  her  temple.  One  of  her 
gloved  hands  clutched  a  shabby  little 
reticule ;  the  other  was  thrust  into  her 
bosom. 

She  lay  on  a  clayey  slope,  with  her  feet 
jammed  hard  against  some  tarred  palings. 
Behind  her  stretched  a  tract  of  waste  land 
abutting  on  a  railway.  This  was  called 
*'  the  Tips."  "  The  Tips  "  was  part  of  that 
ever-widening  belt  of  neutral  ground 
which  girdles  London,  and  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  town  and  country. 
Hoops  of  iron,  the  staves  of  barrels,  rusty 
pots  and  pails  and  kettles,  broken  crockery, 
fragmentary  boots  and  hats,  old  clothes, 
infected  bedding,  putrescent  cats,  bricks, 
worm-eaten  beams  of  timber,  nettles,  a 
scanty  crop  of  thin,  reedy  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  bloated  dandelion,  were  the 
products  of  this  strange  territory.  Years 
ago  a  row  of  houses  had  been  projected 
there,  and  symmetrical  holes  cut  in  the 
ground.  But  nothing  further  had  been 
done.  The  holes  had  lost  their  rigid 
angles  and  degenerated  into  mere  puddles 
of  stagnant  rain-water,  in  which  imagina- 
tive urchins  floated  untrustworthy  rafts, 
and  mimetic  little  girls  washed  their 
dolls'  clothes. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  tarred  palings, 
and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  roadway,  was  a  row  of  houses  called 
colloquially  "  Tips'  Tenements."  These 
houses  had  once  been  villas  and  re- 
joiced in  distinctive  names,  as  a  close 
inspection  of  the  miniature  pediments 
over  their  porches  proved.  But  latterly 
they  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  were 
now  let  out  in  flats  to  whomsoever 
could  afford  a  rental  of  five  shillings  a 
week.  Unmentionable  things  happened 
in  these  houses,  and  untranslatable  lan- 
guage was  sometimes  used.  Fights  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  the  average  allow- 
ance of  black  eyes  being  usually  one  and 
a  fraction  to  each  adult  tenant. 

On  the  morning  when  Moll  lay  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  there  emerged  from  the  door 
of  the  last  house  in  Tips'  Tenements  a 
tiny,  yellow-haired  girl.  She  was  bare- 
headed, and  she  wore  a  frock  that  was  too 
small  even  for  her  small  body,  so  that  her 
dirty  little  knees  and  a  few  inches  of  her 
mottled  thighs  were  plainly  visible.  The 
Tips'  tenants  had  not  yet  risen  from  their 
beds,  and  the  street  was  consequently 
silent  and  deserted.  The  hour  was  six 
o'clock.  All  the  sky  behind  "  the  Tips  " 
was  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
and  something  of  that  glory  was  reflected 
in  the  child's  face. 

For  some  seconds  she  stood  hesitating 
on  the  kerb  with  her  wide  eyes  roving 
over  the  cheerless  expanse  of  "  the  Tips" ; 
then,  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  fluttering 
something  behind  the  tarred  palings,  she 
crossed  the  dusty  road,  and,  clutching  a 
rail  in  each  of  her  chubby  hands,  thrust 
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her  yellow  head  through  a  gap  in  the 
fence  and  looked  down  into  Moll's  sleep- 
ing face. 

Moll  stirred  uneasily  under  the  scrutiny 
and  opened  her  eyes.  The  child  clapped 
her  hands,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 
Moll  stared  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
drowsy  half-inquiry  on  her  face.    Presently 


murmur,  and  squeezed  through  the  gap. 
She  sat  down  beside  Moll  and  drew  from 
her  pocket  a  very  dirty,  sticky  piece  of  pink 
sweetstuff.  This  she  offered  to. Moll  with 
an  air  of  charming  invitation.  Moll  put  it 
aside. 

"  Sweet    little    dear !  "     she  said,    and 
stooped    forward    and    kissed   the    child. 


MIK   IiKKW   FROM    IIKK    ItlCKKT  A   VKRY   DIKTV,   STICKY   PIECE   oK   PINK   SWEETSTUFF. 


she  sat  up  and  began  to  arrange  her 
tumbled  hair. 

"  Come  'ere,"  sin*  said. 

The  child  still  smiled  at  her,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  approach,  though  the  gap  in  the 
fence  was  amply  wide  enough  to  admit  her. 

Moll  laughed  with  noisy  vehemence. 

"  You  can't  'ear  wot  I  say  ter  yer,  can 
ver,  Het  ?  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head  at 
the  child.  The  child  nodded.  Moll 
laughed  again.  "  An'  yer  couldn't  answer 
me  if  yer  did  'ear.  could  yer  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued, "  because  yer  quite  deaf  an'  dumb, 
ain't  yer,  Het .- " 

The    child    uttered   a   harsh,    crooning 


"  Though  I  ain't  no  right  ter  kiss  *er,"  she 
murmured.  "  Me  so  \»rrible  an'  vile,  an' 
'er  such  a  little  angel." 

She  sighed  and  began  to  brush  the  mud 
from  her  dress  with  her  gloved  hands. 

"  I.awil !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  a  sudden 
spasm  of  nausea  overcame  her.  "  'Ow 
bad  1  do  feel  ter  be  sure!  'Ere,  Bet!" 
The  child  sidled  up  closer  to  her.  "  You 
ain't  afraiil  o'  me,  arc  yer.  Bet  ?  You 
don't  throw  things  at  me  when  I  'ra  drunk, 
or  pull  my  dress,  do  yer  ?  You  're  a  little 
angel,  Bet,  that 's  wot  you  are,  though  you 
can't  never  'ear  me  say  so.  .  .  .  I  wish 
yer  belonged  ter  me,  Bet.     I  think  there  'd 
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be  a  better  chance  fer  me  to  git  religion 
an'  keep  straight  then."  She  blinked  her 
swollen  eyelids  and  Began  to  snuffle.  **  I 
did  git  religion  once,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
wasn't  no  good  ter  me.  I  broke  out  again. 
An'  every  time  I  break  out  I  break  out 
wuss  'n  ever  I  did  before." 

She  began  to  sob  and  dab  at  her  eyes 
with  a  ragged  handkerchief. 

The  child,  seeing  her  distress,  again 
offered  the  piece  of  pink  sweetstuff  to 
Moll.     Moll  pretended  to  nibble  it. 

"  There,  my  dear!"  she  said.  "  I  won't 
cry  any  more." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  air  of 
finality,  and  rose. 

"  Run  back  ter  yer  mar,  now,  Bet,"  she 
said.  The  child  looked  into  her  face. 
"  Yer  mar  wouldn't  like  yer  ter  come  wi' 
me,  yer  know,"  Moll  added.  But  Bet, 
divining  the  purport  of  her  words,  shook 
her  shoulders  petulantly,  and  nestled 
closer  to  her  strange  friend.  She  put  her 
short  arms  about  the  woman's  neck  and 
kissed  her.  Moll  reciprocated  passion- 
ately, then  sank  down  once  more  on  the 
ground  and  began  to  rock  herself  to  and 
fro  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 


II. 

For  some  minutes  Moll  continued  to  weep. 
At  last  Bet  touched  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  when  Moll  looked  up,  pointed  with 
a  dingy  digit  over  the  tarred  palings. 
Advancing  towards  them  was  a  red-faced, 
slatternly  woman.  Her  aspect  was  threat- 
ening. She  wore  a  coarse  brown  apron, 
and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  her 
skinless  elbows.  At  sight  of  her,  Bet 
trembled  visibly. 

"  'Ere  's  yer  mar  come  ter  look  for  yer," 
said  Moll. 

Bet  began  to  cry.  Her  mother  crossed 
the  road  and  reached  the  palings. 

"  Wot  're  yer  doin'  wi'  my  child,  Moll 
Matters  ?  "  she  bawled.  "  Ain't  yer  got 
ernough  sins  o'  yer  own  ter  answer  for 
without  contaminatin'  other  people's 
children  ?" 

"  Who 's  contaminatin'  anybody  ?  "  de- 
manded Moll  fiercely.  "  I  don't  want  yer 
brat." 

"Then  don't  inkerridge  'er  to  go  wi' 
yer.  This  ain't  the  fust  time,  yer  know.  I 
s'posc  yer  want  to  make  'er  like  yerself  ?" 

"  Gawd  ferbid  !  "  said  Moll. 

**  So  I  should  think.    'Ere,  Bet." 

The  child,  in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
gesture,  left  and  adva  »^  towards  the 
palings.     Her  wv  the 
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"  Wot  're  yer  doin'  out  at  this  time  o' 
the  mornin'  ?  "  she  cried,  angrily  shaking 
the  child.  "  Can't  yer  stop  in  bed  till  yer 
towld  ter  git  up  ?  'Ere's  me  bin  a-lookin' 
for  yer  all  over  the  place.  Git  along  wi' 
yer,"  and  she  pushed  her  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roadway.  Bet  gave 
one  forlorn  backward  glance,  and  trotted 
towards  her  home.  On  the  doorstep  she 
was  seized  by  her  elder  sister,  a  lank  girl 
of  fourteen,  and  bundled  out  of  sight. 

"  Well,  Moll  Matters,  so  you  've  bin  up 
ter  yer  games  again,  'ave  yer  ? "  said 
Bet's  mother  with  fine  scorn. 

Moll  made  no  reply. 

"  Missis  Marting  's  swore  she  won't  'ave 
yer  fer  'er  lodger  any  more.  She 's 
chucked  all  yer  furniture  out,  and  says 
she  '11  do  as  much  for  you  if  yer  try  ter 
go  back.  An'  quite  right,  too,  1  say.  Yer 
a  disgrace  ter  the  street,  that 's  wot  y'  are." 

"  Chucked  my  furniture  out  ? "  cried 
Moll,  aghast. 

"  Yus.  It 's  in  the  road  nar — wot 's 
left  of  it,  that  is.  Some  o'  the  things  got 
broke  an'  some  's  bin  stole.  But  you  '11 
find  a  few  odds  an'  ends  that  '11  prove  I 
ain't  tellin'  yer  no  lies." 

Moll  rose  with  a  lame  attempt  at  dignity. 

"  I  don't  want  to  'ave  nothin'  ter  say 
ter  yer,  Missis  Grewles,"  she  said.  "  An/ 
I  don't  believe  a  word  you  've  uttered." 

"  Go  an'  see  fer  yerself,  then." 

•*  I  will,"  said  Moll. 

She  turned  away  and  began  to  climb  the 
slope.  Mrs.  Grewles  laughed  and  yelled 
after  her  a  torrent  of  abuse,  of  which  Moll 
took  no  heed.  She  stumbled  over  the 
uneven  ground  until  she  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  fence  had  broken  down,  and 
stepped  over  the  debris  into  the  street. 
One  agonised  glance  down  the  deserted 
roadway  was  sufficient  to  assure  her  that 
Mrs.  Grewles  had  spoken  truly.  Piled  up 
in  the  gutter  and  scattered  over  the  pave- 
ment were  the  sorry  remnants  of  her 
household  goods.  The  tables  and  chairs 
and  bedding — all  that  was  worth  keeping — 
had  been  purloined.  Some  rusty  broken 
saucepans,  a  legless  stool,  and  other  use- 
less trifles  were  all  that  remained.  She 
stood  contemplating  the  desolation  of  her 
home  with  a  twitching  face,  then,  becoming 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  every  window  in 
the  street  was  opaque  with  eager,  interested 
faces,  she  lifted  her  chin  disdainfully  and 
walked  away. 

She  did  not  return  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  during  her  absence  the 
female  half  of  the  Tips'  tenants  discussed 
her  at  some  length  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
house  in  which  she  had  lodged. 
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"Mrs.  Mailing,"  Moll's  ex-landlady,  a 
heavy-bodied,  light-headed  young  matron, 
was  overwhelmed  with  shrill  sympathy. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  more  'n  she  deserved  !  " 
said  Bet's  mother. 

"I'd  ha'  done  it  long  ago,"  declared 
another  lady  with  hair  that  could  hardly 
be  termed  false,  because  it  was  such  a 
palpable  wig. 

"  It  do  seem  a  bit  'ard,  though,  don't 
yer  think  so  ?  "  ventured  a  stout  old  woman, 
who  had  only  lately  become  a  Tips' 
tenant. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  you  don't  know  'er  !  " 
Bet's  mother  said. 

"  Is  she  so  orful  bad,  then  ?  " 

"  Bad  ?  Bad  ain't  the  word.  She  \s 
wuss  'n  bad.  An'  the  good  'usband  she 
'ad,  too  !  'E  left  'er  so  much  a  year  when 
'e  died — eighty  poun's,  wasn't  it,  Mrs. 
Kwitt  ?  " 

"  More  'n  that,  I  believe." 

"  Yuss  ;  more  'n  eighty  poun's  a  year. 
Jest  think  of  it.  Ernough  ter  live  com- 
for'blc  on  in  a  'ousc  o'  yer  own.  I 
on'y  wish  someone  'd  leave  me  eighty 
poun's " 

"  More  'n  eighty  poun's." 

"  Well,  we  '11  say  eighty  poun's  a  year. 
I  'd  show  yer  all  'ow  ter  'old  yer  'eads 
up.  But  wot  does  Moll  do  ?  Spend  it 
all,  or  nearly  all,  on  rum.  Rum,  too. 
Gin  I  could  understand,  or  beer  with  a 
good  body  in  it.     But  rum — ugh  ! " 

"An'  she  don't  eat  'ardly  anythink," 
interpolated  Moll's  ex-landlady ;  "  or  ever 
buy  'erself  a  noo  dress,  even." 

"  'Orrid ! " 

"  We  've  all  tried  ter  git  'er  ter  turn  over 
a  noo  leaf.  But  it  ain't  no  manner  or 
good — not  a  bit.  I  'in  sure  dear  Mister 
'Oward — round  at  the  Mishing  'All — 'as 
torked  to  'er  that  feelin'  yer  wouldn't 
believe.  On'y  a  day  or  two  ago  'e  was  on 
at  'er  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  give  'er  'eart 
ter  Gawd.  She  said  she  would  try,  an'  she 
did  sign  the  pledge.  But  las'  night  she 
broke  out  again.  I  'appened  ter  be  on  the 
doorstep  about  scving,  an'  I  see  'er  a-comin' 
round  the  corner  between  two  o'  the  men 
from  Mead's  factory.  She  was  'alf  bosky 
then,  an'  kep'  singin'  an'  laughin'  like  a 
mad  thing.  She  went  inter  the  Lion  wi' 
the  two  men,  an'  there  she  stuck  till 
chuckin'  out  time.  When  I  went  acrost 
ter  git  my  supper  beer  she  was  sittin'  in 
one  of  the  men's  laps  with  'er  arm  round 
the  other  man's  neck,  an'  'er  dress  all  open 
an'  'er  'air  all  down." 

"  The  beast !  " 

"  I  didn't  see  wot  become  of  'er.  But 
it  seems  she  climbed  onter  the  Tips  and 


slep'  there  all  night.    She  was  there  this 
mornin',  anyway." 

"  Pore  thing ! "  murmured  the  new  Tips* 
tenant. 

"  Pore  thing !  "  cried  the  other  women 
in  chorus.  "  I  like  that.  Pore  thine, 
indeed  1 " 

"  I  was  on'y  thinkin',  pVaps.  if  'er 
'usban'  'adn't  died  she  mightn't  'a'  gorn 
wrong." 

"  I  don't  see  that 's  any  excuse.  I  'm  a 
widder  myself,  but  1  don't  go  boozin' 
with  a  parcel  o'  men,"  said  the  lady  with 
the  wig. 

"  Some  people  takes  things  different,  o* 
course,"  said  Moll's  champion,  apolo- 
getically. "  But  I  must  be  go  in*  in,  or  I 
shall  be  'avin'  my  man  comin'  out  arter 
me." 

"  So  must  I,"  said  two  other  ladies 
simultaneously,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


III. 


I,ate  that  night  Moll  knocked  at  Bet's 
mother's  door.  Bet's  father  came  in 
answer  to  her  summons.  He  was  a 
shock-headed,  good-natured  'man  with  a 
sleepy  face  and  watery  blue  eyes. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"  I  've  come  about  Bet,"  said  Moll 
breathlessly. 

"  Wot  about  *er  ?  " 

"  I  want  'er." 

Bet's  father  stared  at  her  in  mute  per- 
plexity. 

"  You  ain't  bin  gittin'  drunk  again,  'avc 
yer,  Moll?"  he  said. 

"()'  course  not,"  Moll  replied  indig- 
nantly. 

"  I  ain't  a-castin'  out  no  insinuations, 
yer  know,"  Bet's  father  hastened  to  say. 
"  I  jest  inquired  .  .  .  Well  ?" 

"  I  want  Bet." 

"  You  want  Bet  ?  'Ow  do  yer  mean — 
want  'er  ?  " 

"  I  want  'er  ter  keep — to  'ave  all  ter 
myself.    Ter  take  away  an'  provide  for." 

"  You  do  ?  "  Bet's  father  scratched  his 
thick  head.  "  Seems  ter  me  this  is  a  case 
for  the  missis,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  're  the  'cad  o'  the  family,  yer 
know,"  Moll  reminded  him. 

"  Well,  if  I'm  the  'cad,  she's  the  neck, 
an'  the  'cad  cawn't  move  without  the  neck, 
can  it  ?  " 

"  Bosh ! " 

"  Oh  !  it's  easy  ter  say  '  Bosh  I  * " 

"  As  easy  as  it  is  fer  the  'ead  of  a  family 
ter  move  without  the  neck." 

Bet's  father  bit  his  ragged  moustache 
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doubtfully.  "  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned  round  and 
yelled  up  the  passage,  "  Annie  !  " 

"  She  'd  a-bin  takin'  a  'and  in  this 
conversation  'erself,"  he  said  to  Moll,  "  if 
she  wasn't  a-barthin'  the  kids."  He 
chuckled.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
riles  the  old  dutch  more  'n  another,  it  is  to 
'ear  people  a-talkin'  an'  not  ter  be  able  ter 
chip  in  'erself.  .  .  .  An-nee-ee  !  " 

A  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passage 
opened  outward  with  a  bang,  and  the 
voice  of  Bet's  mother  rose  shrilly  to  the 
rafters. 

"Wot  on  earth's  the  matter?"  she 
exclaimed,  "An'  why  don't  yer  shut  that 
door  ?  A-letting  in  a  draught  on  the 
children  while  I'm  a-barthin'  'em.'  Ow'd 
you  like  ter  set  naked  with  yer  feet  in  'alf- 
bilin'  water,  and  a  north  wind  a-blowin' 
on  yer  back  ?  " 

She  came  forward  and  stared  at  Moll 
contemptuously. 

"  So  yer  back  again,  are  yer  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  wonder  you  dare  show  yer  face 
arter  the  way  you  was  carryin'  on  yes 'day. 
Wot  d'yer  want  ?" 

"  I  want  Bet,"  said  Moll. 

Bet's  mother  laughed  in  high  derision. 

"  Oh,  yer  want  Bet,  do  yer,"  she  cried. 
"  An'  d'yer  think  yer  likely  ter  git  'cr  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Moll. 

"  Well,  I  do.  So  you  can  sling  yer 
tross." 

"  Wait  a  bit.     'Ear  me  out." 

"I  don't  want  ter  'ave  nothing  ter  do 
with  yer." 

"  But  look  'ere." 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
her  skirt,  and  drew  it  out  filled  with  gold. 

"  There 's  a  matter  o*  twenty-two  pound 
there,"  she  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grewles  stared  at  the 
glittering  heap  with  gaping  mouths  and 
lifted  eyebrows. 

"  My  ! "  said  Mr.  Grewles. 

"  Where 'd  yer  git  it?"  his  wife  asked 
suspiciously. 

"  I  've  jest  draw  'd  it  out  o'  the  bank,  o' 
course,"  said  Moll.  "It's  my  quarter's 
allowance." 

Mr.  Grewles  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  wish  it  was  mine,"  he  said. 

"  Some  of  it  shall  be  yours,"  said  Moll, 
"  if  you  '11  let  me  'ave  Bet." 

"  'Ow  much  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Grewles 

"  Five  poun's  of  it." 

"  Five  poun's  ?" 

"  Well,  say  six." 

"It's  a  sight  o'  money,"  said  Mr. 
Grewles,  whose  face  was  haggard  with 
longing. 


Mrs.  Grewles  stood  looking  alternately 
at  her  husband's  face  and  the  gold.  The 
temptation  was  as  great  as  her  needs. 

"Wot  d'yer  think,  Sam?"  she  asked 
her  husband. 

"  It 's  a  sight  o'  money,"  Sam  said 
again. 

Mrs.  Grewles  clutched  her  chin,  and 
regarded  the  floor  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"Would  yer  be  takin'  Bet  away  alter- 
gether  ?  "  she  inquired  at  last. 

"  Yuss,"  said  Moll.  "  I  should  want 
'er  all  ter  myself.  Oh,  Mrs.  Grewles,  do 
let  me  'ave  'er.  I  'd  be  that  loving  to  'er, 
I  would.  An'  you  've  got  such  a  many." 
"  Such  a  many  !  "  echoed  Sam. 
"But  wot  d'yer  want  'er  for?"  Mrs. 
Grewles  asked,  temporising.  "  She 
wouldn't  be  no   comp'ny  for  yer." 

"  Yuss  she  would.     I  'd  rather  'ave  'er 
then  any  o'  the  others.     She  's  so  sweet !  " 
"  She  is  a  sweet  little  bit,"  murmured 
Sam. 

"  You  will  let  me  'ave  'er  ?  Jest  think, 
you  with  eight  of  'em  an'  me  without  one. 
Me  that 's  naturally  so  full  o'  love,  too,  I 
can't  'old  myself.  Me  that 's  pray'd  ter 
Gawd  on  my  bended  knees  night  arter 
night  for  years  an'  years  ter  send  me  a 
little  baby.  It 's  on'y  'cos  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  ter  love  that  I  go  on  the  booze. 
Gimme  little  Bet  an'  I  'd  be  as  good  as 
anybody." 

Mrs.  Grewles  drew  a  long  breath  and 
her  lips  tightened  in  a  thin  red  line. 

"  No  !  "  she  said.  "  You  ain't  no  right 
to  ask  it."  Then  the  tears  overflowed  her 
eyes,  apd  her  face  was  suffused  with  a  flush 
of  passion.  "  Oh,  you  wicked  creature  !  " 
she  cried,  "  to  come  'ere  temptin'  me  ter 
sell  my  own  children  as  if  they  was 
'eathen  slaves.  An'  you,  too,"  turning  on 
her  unfortunate  husband.  "  'Ow  dare  you 
stand  by  and  not  say  a  word  the  'ole  time  ? 
You  that  calls  ycrselfa  man  an'  a  father! 
Oh,  I  ain't  got  no  patience  with  either  of 
yer,  that  I  ain't." 

She  stamped  her  foot  and  menaced 
Moll  with  her  hands. 

"  D'y'ear  ?"  she  screamed.  "  Git  away." 
"  You  'd    better    go    away,"    said    Mr. 
Grewles. 

And  Moll  went. 


IV. 

"  I  almost  wish  we  'ad  took  that  Moll's 
money,  arter  all,"  Mrs.  Grewles  said  to 
her  husband  two  or  three  days  later. 
"  There  's  Bobbie  want  in'  boots  again  an' 
Alice  without  a  rag  to  'er  back,  ter  say 
nothin'  o'  myself." 
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"  Ah  ! "  said  her  husband. 

"  An*  where  the  rent 's  ter  come  from  I 
don't  know." 

"  Nor  me." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  sit  there  blowin' 
smoke  all  over  the  place,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  stuck  pig  that  ain't  got  no  gumption, 
instead  o'  usin'  yer  brains,"  Mrs.  Grewlcs 
exclaimed  irritably. 

"  I  ain't  never  seen  a  pig  smokin',"  said 
Sam ;  "  but  that  don't  matter,  o'  course. 
The  subject  is  :  Moll  an'  'er  money." 

"  An'  Bet." 

"  An'  Bet — yuss.  Well,  it  ain't  too  late, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  I  expect  it  is.  She  ain't  bin  'ere 
since,  an'  nobody  ain't  seen  'er." 

"  Well,  if  nobody  ain't  seen  'er,  I  've 
seen  'er." 

"  Then  nobody  'as  seen  'er." 

"  If  yer  like  ter  call  me  nobody — yuss." 
■"  Where  did  yer  see  'er  ?" 

"  She  's  waited  on  me  outside  the  work- 
shop every  night." 

"  Oh,  she  'as,  'as  she  ?  So  that's  wot's 
made  yer  late  a-comin'  'ome.  'An  why 
ain't  yer  towld  me  nothink  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  as  there  was  any  call  ter 
tell  yer,"  Sam  stammered. 

Mrs.  Grewlcs  put  her  arms  akimbo  and 
nodded  her  head  with  ferocious  emphasis. 

"  So  that's  it,  is  it?"  she  cried.  "As 
she  can't  git  my  children,  she  thinks  she'll 
'ave  my  'usban'  instead,  eh  ?  We'll  see 
about  it,  though.  Let  me  lay 'amis  on  the 
beauty,  that's  all!" 

"  Now  don't  you  go  a-losin'  yer  temper 
all  at  once,  'cos  yer  might  find  it  'andy 
some  day,  an'  not  'ave  none  ter  fall  back 
on,"  Sam  said  pacifically.  "  There  ain't 
likely  ter  be  nothink  between  me  an'  'er, 
an'  you  ought  to  know  it." 

"  Wot  diil  she  want  with  yer,  then  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  Bet,  o'  course.  'Can't yer 
spare  'er?'  she  says.  'I'll  give  yer  ten 
poun's  if  you'll  let  me  'ave  'er.'" 

"  Ten  poun's  ?  " 

"  Yuss." 

"  Wot  else  did  she  say  ?  " 

"Wot  else?" 

"  Yuss,  looney  !  wot  else  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  was  a  lot  more,  o'  course, 
but  it  jest  amounted  ter  that.  She  wants 
Bet,  an'  she'll  give  us  ten  poun's  for  'er." 

"  Why  didn't  yer  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Wot  was  the  good  ?  I  didn't  want  ter 
upset  yer.  An'  I  thort  you  was  dead  set 
against  it." 

"  So  I  am ;  but  still " 

"  It 's  a  sight  o'  money.  That 's  jest 
'ow  I  feel.  But  it 's  no  good.  We  didn't 
ought  ter  do  it,  an'  if  we  did  do  it  we  'd 


be  sorry  for  it  arterwards — when  all  the 
money  was  spent." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles 
dejectedly.  "  I  can't  'elp  thinkin'  about 
Bobbie's  boots  an'  Alice's  clo'es." 

"  You  mus'  n't  think  about  'em." 

"  I  won't." 

"  That 's  right."  Mr.  Grewles  rose  and 
kissed  the  back  of  his  wife's  neck  as  she 
was  stooping  over  the  kitchen  grate. 

"  Oh,  garn  !  "  she  exclaimed,  making  a 
dab  at  him  with  a  great  metal  spoon.  "  It 
gives  me  the  'orrors  to  be  touched  there." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  enjoyed  the  caress. 

"  Ain't  it  about  time  them  kids  was  in?" 
Sam  asked  presently. 

"Yuss,  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles.  "Go 
an'  call  'em — dear." 

"  I  will — dear,"  said  Sam.  He  hovered 
round  his  wife  with  a  grinning  face, 
intending  to  kiss  her  again,  but  she  ran 
away  into  the  washhouse  and  left  him 
disconsolate. 

He  went  to  the  gate  and  beckoned  to 
his  children,  who  were  playing  on  "  the 
Tips." 

"  Where  's  Bet  ?  "  he  cried  as  they  came 
running  towards  him. 

"  Bet  ?  "  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice. 

"  Yuss,  Bet.  Don't  yell  out  as  though 
you  ain't  never  'card  o'  Bet  before.  Where 
is  she  ?     Bob,  where  is  she  ?  " 

" 'Ow  should  I  know,  father?  It  ain't 
my  place  ter  look  arter  'cr.     I  'm  a  boy." 

"  Alice,  where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  She  was  playin*  hop- 
sec  »tch  with  Lil  Smith  las'  time  I  see  'er. 

"  Don't  any  of  yer  know  where  she  is?" 

There  was  an  uneasy  silence. 

"  You  'd  better  go  an'  find  her,  if  yer 
want  any  supper,"  Mr.  Grewles  said. 
"  Go  an'  sec  if  she 's  in  Missis  Smith's." 

The  children  ran  off.  Sam  stood  at  the 
gate  with  a  rueful  countenance,  looking 
after  them.     Presently  they  returned. 

"  She  ain't  in  Missis  Smith's,"  they 
announced.  "  An'  Missis  Smith  says  she 
ain't  set  eyes  on  'er  since  six  o'clock." 

"  Where  was  she  at  six  o'clock  ?" 

Again  there  was  an  uneasy  silence. 

"  Where  was  she  ?     Answer  me." 

"  She  was  roun'  the  corner  wi'  Moll." 

"  With  who  ?  " 

"  Moll." 

Mr.  Grewles's  face  turned  pale.  "Good 
Gawd  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Wot '11  the  missis 
say  ?  " 

He  stood  with  corrugated  brows  munch- 
ing his  pipe  and  breathing  heavily. 

"  You'd  better  all  git  indoors,"  he  said 
to  the  children. 
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They  trooped  past  him  into  the  house. 
He  heard  their  shrill  voices,  mingled  with 
the  shriller  voice  of  his  wife.  Presently 
Mrs.  Grewles  came  out.  Her  face,  too, 
was  pale,  and  her  hands  trembled. 

"  Wot's  all  this  about  Bet  ?  "  she  asked. 

Her  husband  shuffled  his  feet. 

"  I  'm  afraid,"  he  began,  and  then 
paused. 

"  Wot  're  yer  afraid  of  ?  " 

•'  I'm  afraid " 

"  Out  with  it,  for  Gawd's  sake." 

"  I'm  afraid  Moll's  took  Bet." 

"  Wot  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  she  'as." 

Mrs.  Grewles  began  to  cry.  "It's  a 
judgment  on  me  !  "  she  sobbed.  "I  never 
ought  to  'ave  thort  o'partin'  with  'cr." 

"  O'  course  I  may  be  mistook,"  said 
Sam,  "an'  I  'ope  I  am.  Still,  I'll  tell  yer 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  round  ter  the  police- 
station  an*  make  inquiries." 

"  'Ow  much  will  it  cawst  ?  " 

"  It  won't  cawst  nothink.  It's  the  best 
thing  I  can  do.  An'  look  'ere,  Annie, 
don't  you  go  upsettin'  of  yerself.  It  '11 
be  all  right.  They  '11  put  the  tecs  on  'er 
track,  if  so  be  as  she  'as  took  Bet. 
Stealin'  kids  is  arson,  yer  know.  I  was 
readin'  a  case  in  the  paper  on'y  las' 
Sunday.     She's  liable  ter  git  five  year." 

"  She  deserves  ten — or  more !  " 

Sam  went  indoors  and  donned  his  hat 
and  coat.  Mrs.  Grewles  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  yielded  herself  unreservedly 
to  tears. 

"  Oh,  Sam  !  "  she  cried.  "  If  we  don't 
never  git  'er  back  any  more  !  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Don't  you  fret. 
The  tecs  Ml  find  'er." 

"  I  'ope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles.  "  But 
I  feel  a  presentiment  that  we  've  lawst  'cr 
now  for  good  an'  all." 

Sam.  in  great  distress,  left  the  house. 
Half-an-hour  later  he  returned. 
•  "  It 's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  I've  seen  the 
inspector,  an'  'e  tells  me  the  tecs  is  bound 
to  find  'er.  Yer  see,  Bet,  bein'  deaf  an' 
dumb  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  'em  ter 
trace  'er." 

"  It 's  all  very  well  fer  you  ter  talk," 
said  Mrs.  Grewles.  "You're  on'y  a  man, 
an'  ain't  got  no  presentiments  like  I  'ave." 


V. 

While  Mrs.  Grewles  was  lamenting  the 
loss  of  Bet,  Bet  herself  was  eating  fried 
fish  in  a  little  shop  near  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Moll  sat  opposite  her  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  child's  face  and  her 
fingers  drumming  nervously  on  the  greasy 


table.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  heat 
from  the  fire  over  which  the  fish  was 
cooking,  and  thick  with  oily  odours. 
Moll's  plate  of  fish  was  untouched.  She 
rarely  ate  anything  even  when  she  was  in 
a  normal  state  of  mind  ;  now  that  she  was 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  sense  of  guilt,  the 
mere  idea  of  food  was  eminently  distasteful 
to  her.  She  was  racked  with  fears,  too,  for 
she  thought  she  had  committed  an  irre- 
deemable crime  in  kidnapping  Bet.  Never- 
theless she  was  resolved  that  nothing  save 
the  strong,  long  arm  of  the  law  should 
deprive  her  of  her  delicious  booty.  Every 
toil-worn  face  in  the  shop  seemed  to  her  to 
express  suspicion.  "  How  quiet  the  little 
thing  is !  "  a  woman  who  was  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  them  had  said  to 
Moll.  Moll  had  given  the  woman  one 
quick,  frightened  glance  and  shrunk  away 
from  her  in  mortal  dread.  She  wished 
she  had  not  gone  into  the  shop,  and 
longed  to  quit  it. 

At  last  Bet  finished  her  meal,  and  they 
rose  and  "went  out  into  the  streets.  They 
turned  into  Tottenham  Court  Road.  It 
was  a  clear,  cold  night,  and  in  the  white 
light  of  the  electric  lamps  every  face 
showed  distinctly.  Whenever  anyone 
looked  at  Bet,  Moll  drew  the  child  closer 
to  her,  and  hurried  along  faster  than 
before.  She  had  made  no  definite  plans 
for  the  future.  And  so,  when  they  came 
to  the  Euston  Road  she  stood  hesitating 
on  the  kerb,  torn  with  indecision. 

She  gazed  around  at  the  pinchbeck 
splendour  of  the  great  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  her  troubled  eyes,  rising  above 
them,  looked  into  the  depths  of  the 
dark,  starlit  sky.  Its  grand  remoteness 
thrilled  her  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  filled 
her  heart  with  indefinable  longings.  She 
wanted  to  be  away  from  the  squalor  of 
this  mighty  city,  to  sit  under  those  stars 
with  the  night  wind  playing  on  her.  .  .  . 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  go 
to  one  of  those  great  railway  stations  in 
the  Euston  Road  and  ride  away  from 
London  in  a  devil-driven  train.  Before 
another  day  had  dawned  she  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  wide,  tree-dotted  fields — far 
beyond  the  reach  of  malignant  pursuit  and 
capture.  She  would  find  a  little  cottage 
with  roses  blowing  in  its  garden — it  was 
October,  but  she  was  a  Cockney — and  ivy 
trailing  over  its  walls ;  and  there  she 
would  live  with  the  child  Bet  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  behind  her  the 
heavy  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  a  great 
crowd  surged  past.  She  turned  and  saw 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  between 
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two  policemen,  was  a  kicking,  biting, 
shrieking  woman.  The  sight  fascinated 
her. 

"  Wot  \s  the  port?  thing  done  ? "  she 
asked  a  man. 

"  Pore  thing  !  "  cried  the  man.  "  I  like 
that !  She 's  the  drunkenest  woman  in 
London,  she  is  !  But  they  ain't  lockin' 
'er  up  becos'  she  \s  drunk." 

"  Wot  then  ?  " 

*•  She's  bin  stealin'." 

"  Stealin'  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  drink  leads  ter  more  things  than  ■ 
drunkenness,  yer  know." 

"  Wot 's  she  stole  ?  " 

"  I  dunno.  Some  money,  I  expect,  ter 
buy  booze  with." 

"  P'r'aps  she 's  stole  a  baby  ?  " 

"  Not  much  fear  o'  that,  .Missis.  Babies 
is  too  plentiful  for  people  ter  steal 
'em." 

"  You  don't  know — you  don't  know," 
Moll  said  earnestly. 

The  man  edged  away  from  her  under 
the  impression  she  was  mad. 

Moll  turned  to  take  Bet's  hand  and  lead 
her  away.  To  her  horror  she  discovered 
that  Bet  had  disappeared.  She  ran  along 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road  after  the 
crowd,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  press  of 
people  had  carried  Bet  along  with  it.  She 
caught  the  crowd,  passed  it,  and  struggled 
hack  through  it,  but  she  could  not  find 
Bet.  As  she  hurriedly  retraced  her  steps, 
looking  distractedly  to  the  right  and  left, 
she  again  saw  the  man  who  hail  said  that 
people  don't  steal  babies.  He  was  point- 
ing her  out  to  a  mate.  What  if  he  sus- 
pected her  of  stealing  a  baby  ?  She 
faltered  and  clutched  at  a  post  for  support. 
The  man  and  his  mate  moved  towards  her. 
Then  her  strength  returned  to  her,  and 
she  ran,  panting,  from  them. 

She  ran  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
before  she  dared  to  pause,  though  she 
knew  that  by  so  doing  she  was  attracting 
much  attention.  When  at  last  she  looked 
back  the  awful  man  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  she  slackened  her  pace. 

But  Bet  !  Where  was  Bet  *  Tin- 
splendid  shops  and  warehouses  still 
remained  in  all  their  aggravating  im- 
pressiveness,  the  struggling  crowd  of 
wayfarers  still  passed  and  repassed  under 
the  white  light,  and  above  the  stars  still 
shone  in  the  deep  sky.  But  Bet  was 
gone !  Bet  was  utterly,  irrevocably  lost 
to  her  for  ever ! 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I 
do  ?  "  she  moaned. 

Her  lips  became  salt  with  tears,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands. 


"  What  *s    up,    Missis  ?  "   a    polio 
asked  her. 

She  gave  him  on 
then,  as  her  eyes  sw 
road,  she  cried  out,  ' 
she  is!  Oh,  Bet,  I 
run  away.     The  poli 

"  Come,  what  is 
laying  a  heavy  hand 

"  You    leave   me 
nothink,"  she  said, 
under   his  grasp,   fo 
standing  in  the  roa< 
and  was  eager  to  n 
she  again  became  Ios 

"Wait   a   bit!      ^ 

away  for  if  you  ain' 

policeman  asked  her 

"  I  ain't  runnin' 
,.  r » 

But  the  policeman 
her.  His  face  wo 
horror. 

"  Oh,  my  (iawd 
exclaim,  and  then 
and  dashed  past  he 
and  saw  that  a  hug< 
round  the  spot  where 
standing.  Everyone 
the  crowd,  and  on  e^ 
that  expression  of  1 
seen  on  the  face  of 
a  cold  heart  and  q 
ran  towards  the  crov 

It  was  fifty  human 
not  reach  its  centre, 
struggled  towards  it 
madness.  For  ten 
stood  with  her  arms 
sides  and  her  face 
bricklayer's  fustian 
aught  but  moan  d 
there  was  a  convulsi* 
crowd  and  she  wa« 
Some  policemen,  an 
were  bending  over 
roadway.  She  caughi 
red  frock,  and  kne 
was  Bet. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  s 

"  Dead  !  "    exclaii 
laughing — he  was  n< 
little    sick    and    hy 
think  she  was  death 
over  'er  Yad.     I  see 

"  Nar  then,  stand 
cried  one  of  the  poli 
engulfed  in  the  en 
desperately  to    gain  _ 

the  dead  child.  She  wanted  to  claim  it, 
to  hug  its  crushed  face  to  her  heart,  to 
kiss  it,  and  weep  over  it.     She  could  oot 
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believe  that  Bet  was  really  dead.  She 
felt — nay,  she  knew — that  the  child  could 
yet  be  kissed  back  into  life. 

"  Let  me  go  to  'er,"  she  moaned. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  asked  her : 
"  Does  the  pore  little  thing  belong  ter 
you  ?  " 

Moll  looked  at  her  interlocutor  with 
frightened  eyes,  and  hung  her  head. 
"  No,"  she  said. 

"  P'r'aps  yer  know  'er  ?  " 

But  a  terrible  consciousness  of  her  real 
position  had  overcome  Moll,  and  she 
could  not  answer.  She  tried  to  escape 
from  the  crowd,  but  it  was  as  hard  to 
retreat  as  to  go  forward.  She  wondered 
whether  she  were  legally  responsible  for 
Bet's  death — she  did  not  doubt  that  she 
was  morally  responsible  for  it — and  soon 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was.  For  Moll 
was  a  woman  with  a  strong,  untrained 
imagination.  Even  as  she  stood  panting 
in  that  writhing  phalanx,  she  could  see 
herself,  as  in  a  vision,  arraigned  behind  the 
spikes  of  a  prisoners'  dock  before  a  buzzing 
court,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Bet's  mother 
rising  in  shrill  denunciation  of  her.  She 
was  more  afraid  of  Bet's  mother  than  of 
any  higher  tribunal. 

So,  when  the  ambulance  came  and  the 
crowd  broke,  she  fled  guiltily  away. 

VI. 

Moll  was  the  unhappiest  woman  in  Lon- 
don that  night.  And  unhappy  women  are 
not  scarce  in  the  gay  metropolis.  As  she 
walked  through  the  streets  she  whimpered 
like  a  child. 

"  If  I  could  on'y  cry,"  she  told  herself, 
"  I  should  feel  better.  But  there  don't 
seem  ter  be  a  tear  in  me." 

She  crossed  Oxford  Street  and  struck 
southward  through  a  labyrinth  of  shabby 
byways  till  she  reached  Charing  Cross. 
Here  the  hurrying  throng  and  the  cease- 
less tumult  forcibly  reminded  her  of  that 
other  busy  thoroughfare  she  had  lately 
quitted.  She  started  at  the  recollection, 
and,  quite  involuntarily,  crossed  over  to 
the  kerb,  and  looked  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  vista  of  glazed  asphalte  for  the 
figure  of  poor  dead  Bet. 

"  'Ere  y'  are,  Mem,"  cried  a  grinning 
newsboy  as  he  thrust  a  paper  under  her 
nose.  "  All  the  winners  an'  all  the  mur- 
ders, Mem.    A'(W.v,  Kkker,  er  Star !  " 

A  drunken  roysterer  stumbled  against 
her,  and  the  wheels  of  a  passing  hansom 
brushed  her  dress. 

"  Come,  move  on,"  said  the  omnipresent 
policeman.      "This    side    o'    the    Strand 


belongs  ter   the  parsons;    yours  is   the 
other  side." 

A  laugh  followed  this  sally,  and  Moll 
slunk  away. 

Where  should  she  go  ?  What  should 
she  do  ? 

She  felt  miserably  weak  and  foolishly 
peevish.  Her  head  ached  and  she  was 
cold.    She  did  the  inevitable  thing. 

The  barmaid  who  took  her  order  was  a 
big,  tawdry  woman  with  dropsical  yellow 
earrings  and  brassy  hair.  She  surveyed 
Moll  with  huge  contempt,  and  served  her 
leisurely.  There  were  a  good  many  people 
in  the  bar :  barbers'  assistants,  clerks,  and 
birds  of  prey  in  gaudy  plumage.  She 
could  sec  that  some  of  them  were  being 
funny  at  her  expense,  and  withdrew  into  a 
corner.  She  disposed  herself  on  a  plush- 
covered  seat  and  began  to  sip  her  rum.  It 
was  hot  and  strong,  and  imparted  to  her 
chilled  body  a  comfortable  warmth. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  there, 
going  to  the  bar  whenever  her  glass  was 
empty  to  get  it  replenished,  and  emptying 
it  again  with  automatic  regularity.  At  last 
the  potman  yelled  :  "  Time,  please,"  and 
she  was  hustled  out. 

A  light  rain  was  falling.  The  quivering 
pavements  were  shiny  with  wet;  impalp- 
able horses  slipped  and  stumbled  on  the 
nebulous  roadway  ;  the  tall  houses  nodded 
fantastically.  Somebody  with  a  strident 
voice  was  trying  to  sing.  Moll  wondered 
who  the  somebody  could  be  until  she  dis- 
covered it  was  herself.  She  stopped  then, 
and  the  silence  was  more  oppressive  than 
the  singing. 

She  staggered  across  the  widest  road  in 
the  world  and  wandered  on  through  a  maze 
of  kerbs  till  she  found  herself  under  the 
dripping  trees  on  the  Embankment. 
Shivering,  she  sat  down  on  a  seat  and 
watched  the  dancing  lights  on  the  river 
till  her  eyes  closed  and  she  fell  asleep. 
A  bull's-eve  flashed  in  her  face  and  awoke 
her. 

"  Come,"  said  a  voice  from  the  black- 
ness behind  the  bull's-eye ;  "  yon  can't 
sleep  'ere,  yer  know." 

She  knew  it  and  rose  wearily.  She  toiled 
up  an  interminable  staircase  and  found  her- 
self on  a  bridge  spanning  the  river,  with  the 
rain  beating  in  her  face  and  fluttering  her 
skirts.  She  rested  her  arms  on  the  slimv 
parapet  and  looked  down  into  the  dark 
water.  A  shudder  convulsed  her.  Ugh ! 
How  cold  and  uninviting  it  looked — down 
there  !  There  were  great  black  masses — 
barges,  probably — floating  on  the  stream; 
and  pulling  grunting  monsters  with  fiery 
eves  that  belched  forth  smoke  and  flame. 
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The  lights  on  the    Embankment    threw  weary,    withered    face.      Her    head    was 

>aths  of  molten  gold  across  the  river,  and  bare.      She  wore  a  shiny  black  bodice, 

t  seemed  to    Moll  that  she   could  see  trimmed    with    mangy  fur,    and    a  light 

nyriads  of  dead  faces  gleaming  up  at  her  summer  skirt,  sodden  with  rain. 


SHIVERING,   SHE  SAT  DOWN   ON   A  SEAT. 

trough  the  yellow  brightness  of  its  rugged  "  Are  you  cold  ?  "  she  asked  Moll 

urface.  Moll  stared  at  her  and  nodded. 

Someone  touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  "  So  am  I,"  the  woman  said.     "  I  am 

ihe  turned  with  a  start  and  a  little  scream.  as  cold  as  charity — charity  which  is  love 

"  Wot  d'yer  want  ?  "  she  gasped.  love  which  is  a  burning,  blasting  passion." 

It  was  a  woman  who  had  touched  her  :  She    laughed.     "  Why    do    you    think    I 

woman  with  ghastly  white  hair  and  a  touched  you  just  now  ?  "  she  said. 
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"  I  dunno,"  Moll  muttered,  half  at- 
tracted, half  repelled  by  the  woman's 
personality. 

14 1  wanted  you  to  come  and  sleep  with 
me.  My  bed  is  under  the  bridge.  It's  a 
stone  bed,  but  it  \s  dry,  and  1  have  slept  in 
it  every  night  all  through  the  summer. 
But,  unfortunately,  my  clothes  are  wet, 
and  I  cannot  sleep  to-night,  because  1  am 
so  cold.  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I  could 
find  someone  to  share  my  bed,  we  might 
huddle  up  together,  and  so  warm  one 
another.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

Moll  took  the  hand  the  woman  ex- 
tended towards  her,  and  together  they 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  bridge. 

"  Here  is  my  bed,"  said  the  woman. 

She  pointed  to  a  dark  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river.  Moll  shrunk 
back. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  the  woman  said, 
with  a  wan  smile.  "  The  water  never 
reaches  my  bed,  though  sometimes,  on  a 
rough  night,  it  just  splashes  it.  And  no 
policeman's  bull's-eye  ever  shines  down 
here.  ...  I  often  wonder,"  she  said, 
"  why  the  laws  of  England  have  ordainctl 
that  no  one  shall  sleep  in  the  streets  by 
night,  whilst  everyone,  is  at  liberty  to  sleep 
in  the  streets  by  day.  .  .  .  let  me  go  first. 
That 's  right." 

"  'Ow  orful  the  river  sounds !  "  said 
Moll. 

"It's  a  very  harmless  old  river,  and  it 
sings  better  lullabies  than  any  mother. 
Are  you  very  wet  ?  Never  mind.  Keep 
close  to  me  and  we  shall  soon  be 
warm.  .  .  .  May  I  put  my  arms  round 
you  ?  Put  your  arms  round  me.  .  .  . 
Good-night,  my  dear." 

"  Goo'  ni'." 

"  Good-night." 


VII. 


When  Moll  awoke  her  companion  of 
the  previous  night  had  gone.  The  grey 
light  of  morning  was  filtering  through 
the  clouds :  the  rain  had  ceased  ;  there 
was  a  promise  of  fine  weather  in  the 
sky. 

Moll  rose  ami  stretched  herself.  Her 
limbs  were  stiff  and  heavy,  and  her  heifd 
swam.  She  crept  painfully  up  the  stone 
steps,  tumbling  over  her  dress,  clutching 
giddily  at  the  stonework  for  support,  and 
came  out  on  the  Embankment. 

A  yawning  policeman  scanned  her 
narrowly,  and  seemed  disposed  to  stop 
her,  but  she  hurried  past  him  and  walked 
on  at  a  great  pace  towards  the  City. 
Now  and  then   she  met  others  like  unto 


herself:  men  and  women  haggard  and 
bowed,  with  red  eyes  and  loose  lips. 

The  old  cares  of  the  previous  day 
returned  to  her,  and  the  old  question  rose 
in  her  heart. 

"  Where  should  she  go  ?  What  should 
she  do  ?  " 

Her  feet  lagged  and  she  bent  her  head 
in  muddled  meditation. 

••  I  must  think,"  she  told  herself.  "I 
can't  go  on  like  this  from  day  ter  day. 
I  shall  be  took  an'  locked  up  soon  else, 
and  then  there  '11  be  an  end  of  me.  An' 
I  don't  want  ter  spend  another  night  in 
the  streets,  neither.  It 's  too  orful.  I 
must  git  away  from  London,  that's  wot 
I  must  do.  These  everlastin'  'ouses  an' 
streets  seems  ter  crush  my  'ead.  I'll 
go  away  altergether  an'  make  a  fresh 
start  in  a  noo  place.  But  where  shall  I 
go  ?  " 

Her  knowledge  of  geography  was  of  the 
slightest.  All  places  outside  London 
were  alike  to  her.  She  looked  despair- 
ingly across  the  brown  river  and  up  to  the 
cloud-swept  sky. 

"  If  I  was  on'y  under  that  river  or  above 
them  clouds,"  she  thought. 

She  went  on  and  reached  Blackfriars 
Bridge  as  St.  Paul's  was  striking  eight 
o'clock.  Already  there  were  vehicles 
in  the  streets  and  a  sprinkling  of  foot- 
passengers. 

Where  should  she  go  ?  What  should 
she  do  ? 

Still  pondering  heavily,  she  turned  up 
New  Bride  Street,  and  going  whitherso- 
ever her  tired  feet  led  her,  came  out  in 
Holborn.  As  she  passed  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road  she  saw  a  tram  labelled  "  Hamp- 
stead."  H amp st ead  I  The  name  had 
delightful  associations  for  her.  She  had 
been  to  Hampstead  many  years  ago. 
There  were  wild,  limitless  expanses  of 
open  country  at  Hampstead,  and  trees 
and  birds  and  flowers. 

"  I  '11  go  there,"  she  said,  "an*  sit  on 
the  grass  an'  think  things  out." 

She  mounted  the  tram,  ensconced  her- 
self in  a  corner  of  a  seat,  and  immediately 
fell  asleep. 

"  Fares,  please." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  conductor. 

"  Where  do  yer  want  ter  go  to,  Ma'am?" 

She  opened  her  eyes.  "  'Ampstead," 
she  said. 

"  Thruppcnce,  please." 

She  pulled  out  her  purse,  handed  him 
the  money,  and  once  more  fell  asleep,  nor 
did  she  wake  again  till  she  reached  her 
destination.  Then  the  conductor  shook 
her  into  consciousness. 
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"  We  don't  go  no  further,  Ma'am,"  he 
informed  her. 

She  thanked  him  and  alighted  from  the 
tram. 

To  her  dismay  she  discovered  that  it 
was  beginning  to  rain.  The  sky  had 
broken  its  promise  of  .  fine  weather,  and 
was  now  a  chaos  of  scudding  clouds.  • 
There  was  a  stiff  wind  blowing  and  the 
air  was  chill. 

With  a  sinking  heart  she  climbed  the 
hill  that  leads  to  the  heath.  Great  meta- 
morphoses were  taking  place.  A  bene- 
ficent County  Council  had  caused  what 
she  remembered  as  a  high,  shrub-covered  . 
bank  to  be  converted  into  a  flat  expanse  of 
mingled  clay  and  water,  the  water  pre- 
dominating. The  place  had  degenerated 
into  a  bad  copy  of  her  own  familiar  "  Tips." 
She  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved.  Farther  on 
the  landscape  did  indeed  wear  a  more 
wonted  aspect,  but  even  here  was  the  trail 
•of  the  spoiler.  Geometric  paths  had  been 
■cut  across  the  greensward,  and  much  of 
the  greensward  itself  had  been  trampled 
■out  of  existence. 

Moll  was  thankful  for  the  geometric 
paths — though  they  reminded  her  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  she  wanted  to  think  that 
London  was  behind  her — because  they 
spared  her  the  additional  misery  of  wet 
feet.  She  sat  down  on  a  wooden  bench 
under  the  trees  to  think. 

But  she  could  only  think  of  the  two 
muddy  ducks  that  were  sailing  on  the 
nearest  lake  and  other  like  trivialities.  A 
few  dead  leaves  harassed  by  the  wind,  a 
forlorn  bird,  the  blue  line  of  hills  beyond 
the  lakes  ;  with  all  these  things  her 
thoughts  persisted  in  being  exasperatingly 
busy,  but  the  matter  in  hand  eluded  her 
mental  clutch.  She  closed  her  eyes. 
They  smarted  under  her  eyelids  like  hot 
sores.  Her  head  ached.  There  was  the 
bitterness  of  spleen  in  her  mouth  .... 
And  at  the  back  of  all  her  sensations, 
mental  and  physical,  was  an  ever-present 
sense  of  dread. 

Presently  she  began  to  cry,  softly  at 
first,  then  with  increasing  violence,  till 
her  warped  chest  vibrated  painfully  with 
racking  sobs. 

"  Oh,  Bet !  little  Bet ! "  she  cried. 

But  she  was  not  crying  because  she  had 
lost  Bet.  She  was  crying  because  she  felt 
lonely.  .  .  . 

It  was  past  midday  when  she  rose  from 
the  seat.  She  skirted  the  base  of  Parlia- 
ment Hill,  and  came  out  on  the  Spaniards' 
Road.    For  qui  r  "^e  stood 

motion  torth- 

wards  o  n-eat 


open  tract  of  country  was  restful  to  her 
eyes.  She  thought  vaguely  that  it  would 
be  sweet  to  wander  on  towards  an  ever- 
receding  horizon  till  her  strength  failed 
her  utterly,  and  she  fell  to  die.  She 
descended  a  steep  rugged  pathway  and 
threaded  her  way  through  the  maze  of 
bushes  till  she  came  to  a  fence.  This  she 
could  not  pass,  so  she  was,  perforce, 
obliged  to  turn  off  abruptly  and  follow  a 
narrow  footpath.  The  footpath  led  her 
past  a  row  of  little  cottages  on  to  a  broad 
road.  As  she  came  out  into  this  highway 
the  rain  began  to  fall  more  heavily ;  it  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  steady  drizzle.  Moll 
was  already  wet  to  the  skin,  and  hungry 
and  tired  besides.  She  looked  about  for 
shelter,  and  saw,  fifty  yards  or  more  down 
the  road,  a  little  inn.  The  sight  of  the 
inn  was  her  final  undoing.  She  pushed 
open  the  swinging  door — that  door  which 
is  always  so  easy  to  open  from  without,  so 
hard  to  open  from  within — and  entered. 

For  two  hours  she  sat  drying  her  skirts 
before  the  fire  in  the  little  private  bar  and 
sipping  rum  and  water. 

At  last  the  landlady  told  her  she  really 
couldn't  serve  her  any  more. 

"  It 's  as  much  as  my  license  is  worth," 
she  said.  "  You  've  'ad  eight  glasses 
already." 

"  On'y  one  more  an'  I  '11  go,"  said  Moll. 

"  I  can't  do  it.     You're  drunk  now." 

"  But  I  'm  not  drunk  enough,"  said 
Moll.     "  I  can  still  think." 

The  landlady  looked  shocked.  "  Not 
another  drop,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  turn  me  out  in 
weather  like  this.  Think,  I  ain't  got  no 
'ome." 

"What!  an'  you've  just  changed  a 
sovering  ?  " 

Moll  was  silent.  The  landlady  regarded 
her  curiously. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  she  said,  "  to  turn 
anybody  out.  All  I  say  is,  I  can't  serve 
you  any  more.  You  're  welcome  to  stay 
'ere  as  long  as  you  like,  o'  course.  Why 
don't  you  go  inter  that  room  there  an'  try 
an'  git  a  bit  o*  sleep  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Moll ;  "  I  will." 

She  went  to  the  door  of  the  room 
indicated  and  looked  in.  It  was  a  small 
square  apartment,  furnished  in  the  plainest 
possible  fashion  with  a  rough  bench  and 
some  high-backed  wooden  chairs.  Moll 
dragged  one  of  the  chairs  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down.  In  two  minutes  she  was  asleep. 
She  slept  all  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  the  landlady  tried  to 
arouse  her. 

"  'Adn't  you  better  go  now  ?  "  she  said. 
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Moll  looked  at  her  with  unseeing  eyes, 
and  her  drooping  head  fell  forward  on  the 
other's  breast. 

"  Oh,  this  Ml  never  do,  yer  know,"  the 
landlady  said.  "  You  mustn't  give  way 
like  this.  I)'  ye  'ear  ?  What  ails  the 
woman  ?     John  !     'Kre,  I  want  yer.*' 

Her  husband  ran  into  the  room. 

"  Wot's  up?"  he  saitl. 

"  This  woman.  She's  ill  or  somethink. 
I  can't  wake  'cr  up." 

"  I  '11  soon  manage  that,  my  dear,"  said 
John.     "  I  've  seen  'em  like  this  before." 

He  grasped  Moll's  shoulders  and  shook 
her  violently. 

"  Nar  then ! "  he  shouted.  "  Wake  up  or 
I  '11  make  yer,  quick." 

Again  Moll  looked  up  with  unseeing 
eyes. 

"  You  must  git  'cr  away,  John,"  saiil 
the  landlady.  "It'll  never  do  for 'er  to 
be  ill  'ere.     We  shall  lose  our  license." 

"  That 's  all  right,  my  dear ;  I  '11  manage 
it.     Tell  Ben  1  want  him." 

The  landlady  fetched  Ben,  and  the  two 
men  raised  Moll  up  and  carried  her  out  of 
the  house  bv  a  back  door. 


"  We  '11  plant  'er  on  a  seat  over  behind 
the  firs,"  said  John,  "  an'  let  'er  come  to 
there.  She  's  all  right.  The  missus  woke 
'er  up  too  sudden,  I  expect." 

"  She  looks  orful  bad,"  Ben  observed. 

"  So  she  do,"  the  publican  agreed ;  ""Jbnt 
I  've  seen  'em  look  worse  'n  this  aaf  no 
'arm  come  of  it  often." 

"I  hope  we  don't  meet  anybody,* arid 
lien. 

"  Tain't  likely — on  a  day  like  this.* 

They  placed   Moll  on  the  seat  and  *sn 
away  from   her,  looking  and   feeling 
murderers.     The  seat  was  a  secluded  < 
Behind  it  grew  a  thick  holly-bush. 

For  some  minutes  after  they  had!  left 
her  Moll  lay  with  her  head  doubled  oa 
her  knees,  groaning  weakly.  Suddenly 
she  rose  and  turned  her  ghastly  face  to 
the  western  sky.  She  stretched  osft  her 
hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some  approaches* 
horror,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  haun 
scream.  For  an  instant  she  stood  swaying 
dizzily.  Then  she  reeled,  and  'fcfi 
headlong  into  the  holly -bush  behind 
the  seat,  where  she  lay  till  the  foUonini 
morning. 


Ah  me !  my  wonted  joys  forsake  me, 
And  deep  despair  doth  overtake  me ; 
I  whilom  sung,  but  now  I  weep  : 


Thus  sorrows  run  when  joys  do  creep. 
I  wish  to  live,  and  yet  I  die ; 
For  love  hath  wrought  my  misery. 
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By    T.   M.   BULLOCH. 


IF  there  be  such  a  factor  in  our  consti- 
tution as  an  hereditary  legislator,  the 
statesman  whom  the  political  crisis  has 
once  again  created  Premier  may  well  claim 


began  to  rise  in  royal  favour,  and  under 
King  Hal  was  honoured  with  the  High 
Sheriffdom  of  Northamptonshire.  His 
son  Richard  learned  the  arts  of  the 
courtier  as  a  mere  boy.  He  began  life  as 
a  royal  page,  was  present  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  rose  to  be 
High  Sheriff"  of  Rutland.  He  was  one  of 
those  squires  who  benefited  by  the  break- 
up of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
disposal  of  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries, 
so  that  when  he  died,  in  1552,  he  left 
behind  him  very  valuable  estates  extending 
over  several  counties. 

The    real    rise  of  the    Cecils,  however, 


LORD  BURLEIGH    (1520-15981, 
THE.  FOUNDER  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF   SALISBURY. 

to  represent  it.  One  has  recourse  to  the 
use  of  the  hypothetical  by  reason  of  the 
doubts  with  which  the  hereditary  legis- 
lator's very  existence  is  surrounded,  for, 
"while  physical  science  bids  us  expect, 
advanced  political  science  bids  us  question, 
the  transmission  from  father  to  son  of 
the  instincts  of  government,  at  any  rate 
the  hereditary  right  to  gratify  such  an 
ambition. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  inherited  an  instinct  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  for  during  four  centuries 
the  Cecils  have  taken  a  leading  share 
in  the  management  of  affairs  of  State. 
Somewhere  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
one  David  Cecil,   a  Lincolnshire  squire, 


SIR   THOMAS  CECIL,   FIRST   EARL  OF   EXETER 
(I542-I622). 
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dates  from  the  appearance  of  William  (the 
only  son  of  this  Richard),  who  became 
the  famous  Lord  Burleigh.  Born  in  1520, 
he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  St.  John's  was  then 
the  most  famous  ami  aristocratic  se.it  of 
learning  in  England,  and  at  the  time 
Cecil  was  there  it  numbered  among  its 
Fellows  Roger  Ascham  and  John  Choke, 
the  profoundest  Greek  scholar  of  his  gener- 
ation. Young  Cecil  struck  up  a  very  close 
friendship  with  the  great  Grecian,  whose 
father  had  been  only  a  University  beadle, 
and  whose  widowed  mother  supported  her 


Mildred,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cook,  the  great  1:  v.ycr,  whose 
four  daughters  were  notorious — to-day 
one  would  use  such  an  epithet  as 
famous  —  for  their  classical  erudition. 
The  second  daughter  will  be  remembered 
as  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  is  from 
his  second  wife  that  the  descendants  of 
Cecil  inherit  much  of  their  ability,  for  the 
Exeters,  who  are  descended  from  Cecil's 
first  wife,  have  not  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  page  of  history. 

Every   schoolboy   knows — or   ought   to 
know,  if  he  has  read  his  Macaulav — the 
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young  family  by  keeping  a  wine-shop  in 
the  town.  Despite  his  birth  and  breeding, 
Cecil  very  humanly  fell  in  love  with  the 
poor  widow's  daughter  Mary,  much  to  his 
father's  disgust.  He  was  packed  off  to 
a  lawyer's  office  in  Gray's  Inn,  but  two 
months  after  he  brought  the  fair  Mistress 
Cheke  from  Cambridge  and  married  her. 
She  died,  however,  within  three  years, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Thomas  Cecil,  who  was 
to  become  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  to  whom  the 
simple  wine-seller  in  Cambridge  bequeathed 
her  new  bed,  bolster,  and  hangings. 
Cecil  did  not  long  remain  disconsolate, 
for  in  the  following  year.  1545.  he  married 
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wonderful  part  played  by  Cecil  in  the 
history  of  England  for  fifty  long  years. 
And  the  influence  of  the  family  was  para- 
mount almost  during  the  whole  01  the 
century  ending  161 2,  which  marked  the 
death  of  Lord  Burleigh's  second  son,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
fact,  during  the  reigns  of  five  successive 
sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  the 
Cecils — to  use  the  phrase  which  is  tradi- 
tionally applied  to  the  Gordons — had  "the 
"  guidin' o't."  In  1550,  little  more  than 
three  years  after  his  introduction  to 
political  '  "*igh  was  created  one  of 
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the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  in  1598,  his  influence 
ranked  only  after  that  of  the  sovereign. 
To  Elizabeth,  whose  accession  he  had 
practically  brought  about,  he  became 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  she  con- 
stantly recognised  his  services,  notably  in 
1 57 1,  when  she  created  him  Baron  of 
Burleigh.  "  For  Burleigh,"  as  Macaulay, 
who  is  not  his  hero-worshipper,  says. 
"she  forgot  her  usual  parsimony,  both  of 
wealth  and  of  dignity.  For  Burleigh,  she 
relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  which  she 
was  unreasonably  attached.  Every  other 
person  to  whom  she  addressed  her  speech, 
or  on  whom  the  glance  of  her  eagle-eye 
fell,  instantly  sank  on  his  knees.  For 
Burleigh  alone  a  chair  was  set  in  her 
presence,  and  there  the  old  Minister,  by 
birth  only  a  plain  Lincolnshire  esquire, 
took  his  ease,  while  the  haughty  heirs  of 
the  FitzAlans  and  the  De  Veres  humbled 
themselves  to  the  dust  around  him." 

It  was  a  far  harder  task  to  direct  the 
ship  of  State  at  that  time  than  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  Burleigh's 
descendants,  for  nearly  every  sovereign 
had  a  different  policy  to  pursue.     Yet, 
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WILLIAM,   SECOND   EARL   OF   SALISBCRY. 

Burleigh  managed  to  live  a  long  life, 
surviving  all  his  nine  children,  except  his 
two  elder  sons.  He  was  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  an  enormous 
worker — as  the  thousands  of  manuscripts 
at  Hatfield  in  his  handwriting  show  ;  a 
magnificent  host — he  entertained  Elizabeth 
no  less  than  twelve  times  at  enormous 
cost ;  a  man  of  the  strongest  affections ; 
and  the  most  famous  gardener  in  Europe 
of  his  time.  This  catholic  combination  of 
qualities  reminds  one  of  his  descendant's 
rival,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  our  own 
time. 

Burleigh's  two  sons,  widely  different  as 
they  were,  added  two  new  peerages  to 
history.  Curiously  enough,  their  honours 
were  awarded  on  the  very  same  day, 
although  Salisbury  takes  precedence  by  an 
hour  or  two.  The  eldest,  Thomas  Cecil, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  Burleigh's 
marriage  with  the  simple-minded  Mistress 
Choke,  showed  none  of  the  genius  of  his 
father  or  of  his  uncle,  the  Grecian,  and 
what  little  ability  he  had  got  no  chance  of 
development  under  the  repressive  system 
under  which  he  was  trained  by  his  father, 
who  did  not  give  the  lad  even  a  University 
education.  Although  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, his  tastes  were  entirely  military.  He 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  Edinburgh 
in  1573,  and  he  volunteered  for  service 
against  the  Armada.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Exeter  in  1605,  married,  for  the  second 
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time,  four  years 
later,  a  woman 
thirty-eight  years 
his  junior,  ami  re- 
tired to  Wimble- 
d  o  n  J I  o  u  s  e, 
where  his  last 
years  were  em- 
bittered by  inter- 
minable lawsuits 
and  somewhat 
sordid  domestic 
worries. 

Fame  has  not 
claimed  the 
Exeters  as  its 
own,  although  the 
Karl's  third  son 
w as  create  d 
Viscount  Wimble- 
don, and  in  1801 
a  marquisate 
eame  to  the 
family  in  the 
person  of  the 
tenth  Earl,  round 
whom  a  dash  of 
romance  lingers.  It  has  been  made 
familiar  by  Tennyson's  delightful  lines 
on  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh";  but  the 
real  story  is  not  quite  so  ideal.  As  a 
matter  <if  fact,  the  Karl,  like  his  progenitor, 
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was  unlucky  in 
matrimony,  and 
when  he  had 
divorced  number 
one  he  deter- 
mined to  seek 
number  two  in  a 
lower,  and  pre- 
sumably more 
simple,  stratum  of 
civilisation.  So 
he  disguised  him- 
self, partly  to  get 
rid  of  his  cred- 
itors, and  took 
lodgings  with  a 
labourer  in  Salop. 
I  f  his  host's 
daughter — who 
rejoiced  in  the 
plebeian  name  of 
Sally  Hoggins — 
did  not  win  his 
Lordship's  heart, 
she  got  posses- 
sion of  his  hand. 
She  was  the 
Madame  Sans-Ocne  of  her  day,  but  lacked 
the  vigour  of  the  honest  washerwoman, 
ami  she  departed  from  the  world  of  fans 
and  fripperies,  to  which  she  was  sadly  un- 
accustomed, after  three  vears  of  wedlock. 
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Burleigh's  second  son,  Robert,  born  in 
1563,  was  a  man  after  his  father's  heart. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  marriage 
with  the  clever  Miss  Cook,  and  inherited 
intellect  on  both  sides.  Educated,  like 
his  father,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  public  service  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  and,  while  yet  only 
thirty-three,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State.  His  political  methods  were 
distinctly  inherited.  His  father  had,  at  a 
critical  moment,  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Elizabeth,  and  the  future 


or  three  in  height,  and  had  a  curvature  of 
the  spine,  which  was  the  subject  of  constant 
jibes  levelled  at  him  by  Elizabeth,  who 
used  to  call  him  her  "  little  elf.'"  Even 
James,  who  owed  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  spoke  of  him  as  "a  pigmy"  and 
"a  little  heap."  His  private  life  is  almost 
a  sealed  book.  Indeed,  there  is  probably 
no  statesman  of  such  eminence  during 
the  last  three  centuries  of  whom  so  little 
is  known.  We  have  vague  hints  about 
the  paralysing  attitude  of  discontent 
against    which    he    continually     had     to 


JAMES, 
FIRST   MARQUIS   OF  SALISBURY. 

Salisbury  espoused  the  cause  of  James  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  able  to  proclaim  King  of  England 
within  ten  hours  of  Queen  Bess's  death. 
It  is  to  the  Stuart's  credit  that  he  did  not 
forget  Cecil's  services.  He  created  him 
Baron  Cecil  in  1604,  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
the  following  year,  and  made  him  Lord 
Treasurer — an  admirable,  if  unconscious, 
stroke  of  policy,  considering  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country  doubled  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

If  he    was  an   abler   speaker  than    his 

father,  Salisbury  was  distinctly  a  much  less 

brilliant   man,  and,   cursed    by  a  lack  of 

1        f  in  himself,  he  did  not  rise  to  the 

omise  of  his  powers.    Physically,  he 

imposing.   He  was  but  five  feet  two 


WIFE  OK   THE   FIRST   MARQUIS   OF  SALISBURY. 
Married  /;;. ,\     Bui  tit  to  death  at  Hatfield  igjg. 

struggle.  It  was  the  innermost  man  who 
was  speaking  when  Salisbury  addressed 
Sir  John  Harrington,  the  poet,  in  the 
famous  letter  in  which  he  wrote  :  "  Good 
knight,  rest  content  and  give  heed  to  one 
who  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright  lustre  of 
a  Court,  and  gone  heavily  on  even  the  best 
seeming  fair  ground.  'Tis  a  great  task  to 
prove  one's  honesty  and  yet  not  mar  one's 
fortune.  I  wish  I  waited  now  in  your 
presence-chamber  with  ease  at  my  foot 
and  rest  in  my  bed.  I  am  pushed  from  the 
shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where  the 
winds  and  the  waves  of  a  Court  will  bear 
me.  I  know,"  he  wrote  in  a  pathetic 
conclusion,  "  it  bringeth  little  comfort  on 
earth,  and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man 
that  looketh  this  way  to  Heaven." 
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It  was  in  his  time  Hatfield  came  to 
the  Cecils,  for  King  James  gave  that 
palace    to    the    family   in    exchange    for 


JAMES,     SECOND    MARQUIS    (IK    SALISBURY 

1791-1868.. 

FATHER   OF   THE   PRESENT   MARQUIS. 

Theobalds,  which  Salisbury  had  helped  to 
build  on  such  magnificent  lines  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  his  brilliant  fortune 
had  dribbled  away,  leaving  ,£30,000  of 
debt.  The  Earl  died  at  Marlborough 
while  returning  from  Hath  in  a  vain  search 
after  health,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  William,  of  whom  history  practically 
says  little  of  interest  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk. 

James,  the  third  Earl,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  second,  his  mother  having  been  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Scotch  peer 
Lord  Dirleton.  He  seems  to  have  started 
life  as  a  lad  of  promise,  for  a  college 
friend  describes  him  as  "  likely  to  advance 
the  noble  name  of  Cecil  to  the  utmost 
period  of  glory."  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1GG9,  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  succession.  In  1676  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  though,  after  the 
manner  of  the  politicians  of  the  period, 
he  found  that  no  bar  to  progress.  Two 
years  after,  he  was  elected  to  the  Privy 
Council,   and  still    later,  he   was  made  a 


Knight  of  the  Garter.  By  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  he 
left  five  sons  and  five  daughters  to  mourn 
the  unfulfilled  promise  of  his  boyish 
brilliancy. 

His  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
narrowly  escaped  wrecking  his  house  by 
harking  back  to  Rome,  but  he  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  family  fortunes  by  marrying 
a  Buckinghamshire  heiress.  In  1689  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  that  he  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  should  be  im- 
peached for  high  treason  in  the  matter  of 
their  religion,  but  the  prosecution  never 
came  to  anything.  Like  his  father,  he 
hail  a  taste  of  the  Tower,  for  in  1692  he 
was  accused  of  having  signed  a  manifesto 
purporting  to  be  that  of  a  Jacobite 
association,  which  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  document 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  forgery.  The 
Earl  succeeded  in  making  Macaulay  an 
unusually  bitter  critic.  "  He  was  foolish 
to  a  proverb.  His  figure  was  so  bloated 
by  sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  moving,  and  this  sluggish 
body  was  the  abode  of  an  equally  sluggish 
mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular 
lampoons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped  and 
a  man  who  had  hitherto  been  made  the 
prey  of  gamesters,  and  who  might  as  well 
be  the  prey  of  friars."      Luckily  for  his 
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house,  he  held  the  title  only  ten  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  James. 

The  fifth  Earl,  who  had  the  honour  of 
carrying  Edward's  staff  at  the  coronation 
of  George  I.  in  17 14,  brought  the  barony 
of  Ogle  into  the  family  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  His  heir, 
the  sixth  Earl,  like  the  founder  of  the 
house,  made  a  somewhat  unambitious 
alliance  by  marrying  the  sister  of  the 
Rector  of  Hatfield.  Yet  it  was  their 
only  surviving  son,  the  seventh  Earl, 
who  brought  the 
marquisate  to  the 
Salisburys. 

The  seventh 
Earl,    who    suc- 
ceeded his  father 
in    1780,    was 
created    Marquis 
nine   years   later. 
His     wife,     who 
was  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Marquis 
of   Downshire, 
was  overtaken  by 
a   tragic   fate  in 
1835,    thirteen 
years    after     the 
death     of    her 
husband,   perish- 
ing   in    the    fire 
which    destroyed 
the  west  wing  of 
Hatfield    House. 
The      second 
Marquis,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father 
in    1823,    repre- 
sented Weymouth 
in  the  House  of 
Commons   until 
his   elevation    to 
the    House    of 
Lords,  supporting 
Lord  Liverpool's 
policy.      For  a  long  time  after  his  suc- 
cession,  he  took  a   deep  interest  in  the 
management  of  his  estates.     He  was  an 
enthusiastic  agriculturist,  an  active  magis- 
trate, and  interested  himself  in  the  Hants 
Militia  and  the  South  Hants  Yeomanry. 
He  emerged  into  greater  publicity  when, 
in  1852,  he  joined  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  when  Derby 
took  office  again  six  years  later,  Salisbury 
became  Lord  President  of  Council.     He 

s   twice    married.     By  his    first  wife, 

\scoign,  he  had  three  sons  ami  two 

iters.     The  elder  married  Mr.  Beres- 

rlope,  who  was  to  become  the  owner 

Saturday  Reviezv ;  while  the  second 
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became  the  mother  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  afterwards  married 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  the  Marquis  had  the 
same  number  of  children. 

The   career   of    the   third    Marquis    of 
Salisbury,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  his 
third  Cabinet,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
reiteration.     But  for  the  untimely  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  just  thirty  years  ago,  he 
might  still  have  been   Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Born  in  the   historic  house  of  Hatfield  in 
1830,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,   and  be- 
gan    his     Parlia- 
mentary career  in 
1853   as   member 
for   Stanford,   re- 
presenting  the 
borough  until  his 
succession  to  the 
marquisate  fifteen 
years  later.      His 
first    important 
post  was  his  ap- 
pointment to  the 
Secretaryship     of 
State  in  India  in 
1866.    Since  then 
all  eyes  have  been 
turned    on     him. 
His   political 
career  is  no  less 
di  stinguished 
than    his    excur- 
sions into  certain 
scientific     and 
literary      regions, 
although   it  must 
be  said   he  takes 
life    much    more 
seriously    than 
either  his  nephew, 
Mr.    Balfour,    or 
than      Mr.    Glad- 
stone himself,  for 
that  matter.     In- 
deed,   he  reminds   one    strongly    of    the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  weighed 
down   in  spirits  by  the  responsibilities  of 
office.     Lord  Salisbury,   who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the   Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Alderson,   has  been  unostentatiously  sup- 
ported throughout  his  political  career  by 
his  wife.     The   Premier  finds  in   Hatfield 
a   charming    retreat    after    the    din    and 
turmoil  of  St.  Stephen's.     In   some  ways 
Hatfield  is  one  of  the  most  historic  houses 
in   England.     Originally   the  property  of 
the  Crown,  it  was  granted  by  King  Edgar 
to  the  Abbot  of  Ely,  but  reverted  to  the 
Crown     once     more     in     the     reign     of 
Henry  VIII.      Hatfield    has   always  been 
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a  show  place,  full  of  the  most  won- 
derful pictures  and  historic  relics,  which 
tell  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  House 
of  Salisbury  almost  at  a  glance.  There  are 
Holbeins,  Knellers,  Vandykes,  Zuccheros, 
Lelys,  ami  Reynolds  among  the  older 
pictures  ;  while  modern  art  is  well  repre- 
sented— from  the  picture  by  Richmond  of 
the  Premier  to  a  humorous  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  perched 
on  a  cylindrical  wooden  inkstand  cut  by 
himself  in  some  tall  tree.     The   Library 


is  a  wonderful  room,  still  hung  with 
its  original  gilt  leather.  It  contains 
the  extraordinary  collection  of  manu- 
scripts written  by  the  various  statesmen 
whom  the  family  has  produced.  While 
the  grounds — including  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  garden,  the  glorious  park  with  its 
magnificent  trees(underone  of  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  sister's 
death),  with  the  river  Lea  winding  through 
the  demesne — complete  the  charm  of  the 
home  of  the  Cecils. 
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I 


T  looks  as  if  it  might  rain  this  after- 


artillery. 

"  So  it  does,"  the  infantry  captain 
assented.  He  glanced  casually  at  the 
sky.  When  his  eyes  had  lowered  to  the 
green-shadowed  landscape  before  him  he 
said  fretfully,  "  I  wish  those  fellows  out 
yonder  would  quit  pelting  at  us.  They  've 
been  at  it  since  noon." 

At  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  maples,  across 
wide  fields,  there  occasionally  appeared 
little  puffs  of  smoke  of  a  dull  hue  in  this 
gloom  of  sky  which  expressed  an  impend- 
ing rain.  The  long  wave  of  blue  and 
steel  in  the  field  moved  uneasily  at  the 
eternal  barking  of  the  far-away  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  men,  leaning  upon  their 
rifles,  stared  at  the  grove  of  maples.  Once 
a  private  turned  to  borrow  some  tobacco 
from  a  comrade  in  the  rear  rank,  but,  with 
his  hand  still  stretched  out,  he  continued 
to  twist  his  head  and  glance  at  the  distant 
trees.  He  was  afraid  the  enemy  would 
shoot  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  not 
looking. 

Suddenly  the  artillery  officer  said,  "  See 
what 's  coming !  " 

Along  the  rear  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
a  column  of  cavalry  was  sweeping  at  a 
hard  gallop.  A  lieutenant  riding  some 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  column  bawled 
furiously  at  the  four  troopers  just  at  the 
rear  of  colours.  They  had  lost  distance, 
and  made  a  little  gap  ;  but  at  the  shouts 
of  the  lieutenant  they  urged  their  horses 
forward.  The  bugler,  careering  along 
behind  the  captain  of  the  troops,  fought 
and  tugged  like  a  wrestler  to  keep  his 
frantic  animal  from  bolting  far  ahead  of 
the  column. 

On  the  springy  turf  the  innumerable 
hoofs  thudded  in  a  swift  storm  of  sound. 
In  the  brown  faces  of  the  troopers  their 
eyes  were  set  like  bits  of  flashing  steel. 

The    long    line   of    infantry   regiments 

standing:    at   ease    underwent    a    sudden 

mo1  ***   the  rush  of   the   passing 

v  soldiers  turned  their 

orrent  of  horses  and 


The  yellow  folds  of  the  flag  fluttered 
back  in  silken  shuddering  waves,  as  if  it 
were  a  reluctant  thing.  Occasionally  a 
giant  spring  of  a  charger  would  rear  the 
firm  and  steady  figure  of  a  soldier  suddenly 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  comrades. 
Over  the  noise  of  the  scudding  hoofs  could 
be  heard  the  creaking  of  leather  trappings, 
the  jingle  and  clank  of  steel,  and  the  tense 
low-toned  commands  or  appeals  of  the 
men  to  their  horses.  And  the  horses 
were  mad  with  the  headlong  sweep  of 
this  movement.  Powerful  under-jaws 
bent  back  and  straightened,  so  that 
the  bits  were  clamped  as  rigidly  as  vices 
upon  the  teeth,  and  glistening  necks 
arched  in  desperate  resistance  to  the 
hands  of  the  bridles.  Swinging  their 
heads  in  rage  at  the  granite  laws  of  their 
lives,  which  bent  even  their  angers  and 
their  ardours  to  chosen  directions  and 
chosen  faces,  their  flight  was  as  the  flight 
of  harnessed  demons. 

The  captain's  bay  kept  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  squadron  with  the  light  bounds 
of  a  thoroughbred,  and  this  horse  was  as 
proud  as  a  chief  at  the  roaring  trample  of 
his  fellows  behind  him.  The  captain's 
glance  was  calmly  upon  the  grove  of 
maples  whence  the  sharpshooters  of  the 
enemy  had  been  pecking  at  the  blue 
line.  He  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  He 
stolidly  rose  and  fell  with  the  plunges  of 
his  horse  with  all  the  indifference  of  a 
deacon's  figure  seated  plumply  in  church. 
And  it  occurred  to  many  of  the  watching 
infantry  to  wonder  why  this  officer  could 
remain  imperturbable  and  reflective  when 
his  squadron  was  thundering  and  swarm- 
ing behind  him  like  the  rushing  of  a  flood. 

The  column  swun^  in  a  sabre-curve 
toward  a  break  in  the  fence,  and  dashed 
into  a  roadway.  Once  a  little  plank 
bridge  was  encountered,  and  the  sound  of 
the  hoofs  upon  it  was  like  the  long  roll  of 
many  drums.  An  old  captain  in  the 
infantry  turned  to  his  first  lieutenant  and 
made  a  remark  which  was  a  compound  of 
bitter  disparagement  of  cavalry  in  general 
and  soldierly  admiration  of  this  particular 
troop.     Suddenly  the  bugle  sounded  and 
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the  column  halted  with  a  jolting  upheaval 
amid  sharp  brief  cries.  A  moment  later 
the  men  had  tumbled  from  their  horses 
and,  carbines  in  hand,  were  running  in  a 
swarm  towards  the  grove  of  maples.  In 
the  road,  one  of  every  four  troopers  was 
standing  with  braced  legs  and  pulling  and 
hauling  at  the  bridles  of  four  frenzied 
horses. 

The  captain  was  running  awkwardly  in 
his  boots.  He  held  his  sabre  low  so  that 
the  point  often  threatened  to  catch  in 
the  turf.  His  yellow  hair  ruffled  out  from 
under  his  faded  cap.  "  Go  in  hard,  now," 
he  roared  in  a  voice  of  hoarse  fury.  I  lis 
face  was  violently  red. 

The  troopers  threw  themselves  upon  the 
grove  like  wolves  upon  a  great  animal. 
Along  the  whole  front  of  wood  there  was 
the  dry  crackling  of  musketry,  with  bitter 
swift  flashes,  and  smoke  that  writhed  like 
stung  phantoms.  The  troopers  yelled  shrilly 
and  spanged  bullets  low  into  the  foliage. 

For  a  moment,  when  near  the  woods, 
the  line  almost  halted.  The  men  struggled 
and  fought  for  a  time,  like  swimmers 
encountering  a  powerful  current.  Then 
with  a  supreme  effort  they  went  on  again. 
They  dashed  madly  at  the  grove,  whose 
foliage  from  the  high  light  of  the  field  was 
inscrutable  as  a  wall. 

Then  suddenly  each  detail  of  the  calm 
trees  became  apparent,  and  with  a  few 
frantic  leaps  the  men  were  in  the  cool  of 
the  woods.  There  was  a  heavy  odour  as 
from  burnt  paper.  Wisps  of  grey  smoke 
wound  upward.  The  men  halted  and, 
grimy,  perspiring,  and  puffing,  they 
searched  the  recesses  of  the  woods  with 
eager,  fierce  glances.  Figures  could  be 
seen  flitting  afar  off.  A  dozen  carbines 
rattled  at  them  in  an  angry  volley. 

During  this  pause  the  captain  strode 
along  the  line,  his  face  lit  with  a  broad 
Smile  of  contentment.  "  When  he  sends 
this  crowd  to  do  anything  I  guess  he  '11 
find  we  do  it  pretty  sharp,"  he  said  to  the 
grinning  lieutenant. 

"  Say,  they  didn't  stand  that  rush  a 
minute,  did  they?"  said  the  subaltern. 
Both  officers  were  profoundly  dusty  in 
their  uniforms,  and  their  faces  were  soiled 
like  those  of  two  urchins. 

Out  on  the  grass  behind  them  were  three 
tumbled  and  silent  forms. 

Presently  the  line  moved  forward  again. 
The  men  went  from  tree  to  tree  like 
hunters  stalking  game.  Some  at  the  left 
of  the  line  fired  occasionally,  and  those  at 
t  :  right  i  *4  curiously  in  that  direction. 
Tu  hied  heavily  from  their 

*  ields. 


Of  a  sudden  a  trooper  halted  and  said  : 
"Hello!  there's  a  house!"  Everyone 
paused.  The  men  turned  to  look  at  their 
leader. 

The  captain  stretched  his  neck  and 
swung  his  head  from  side  to  side.  "  By 
George,  it  is  a  house !  "  he  said. 

Through  the  wealth  of  leaves  there 
vaguely  loomed  the  form  of  a  large  white 
house.  These  troopers,  brown-faced  from 
many  days  of  campaigning,  each  feature 
of  them  telling  of  their  placid  confidence 
and  courage,  were  stopped  abruptly  by  the 
appearance  of  this  house.  There  was 
some  subtle  suggestion — some  tale  of  an 
unknown  thing  which  watched  them  from 
they  knew  not  what  part  of  it. 

A  rail  fence  girted  a  wide  lawn  of 
tangled  grass.  Seven  pines  stood  along  a 
driveway  which  led  from  two  distant  posts 
of  a  vanished  gate.  The  blue-clothed 
troopers  moved  forward  until  they  stood 
at  the  fence,  peering  over  it. 

The  captain  put  one  hand  on  the  top 
rail  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  climb  over 
the  fence,  when  suddenly  he  hesitated  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Watson,  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  lieutenant  stared  at  the  house. 
'•  Derned  if  I  know  !  "  he  replied. 

The  captain  pondered.  It  happened 
that  the  whole  company  had  turned  a  gaze 
of  profound  awe  and  doubt  upon  this 
edifice  which  confronted  them.  The  men 
were  very  silent. 

At  last  the  captain  swore  and  said  : 
"  We  are  certainly  a  pack  of  fools.  Denied 
old  deserted  house  halting  a  company  of 
Union  cavalry  and  making  us  gape  like 
babies." 

"Yes,  but  there's  something — some- 
thing," insisted  the  subaltern  in  a  half 
stammer. 

"  Well,  if  there's  something — something 
in  there,  I  '11  get  it  out,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Send  Sharpe  clean  around  to  the  other 
side  with  about  twelve  men,  so  we  will 
sure  bag  something — something,  and  I'll 
take  a  few  of  the  boys  and  find  out  what's 
in  the  damned  old  thing." 

He  chose  the  nearest  eight  men  for  his 
"  storming  party,"  as  the  lieutenant  called 
it.  After  he  had  waited  some  minutes  for 
the  others  to  get  into  position,  he  said, 
"Come  ahead"  to  his  eight  men,  and 
climbed  the  fence. 

The  brighter  light  of  the  tangled  lawn 
made  him  feel  tremendously  apparent,  and 
he  wondered  if  there  could  be  some 
mystic  thing  in  the  house  which  was 
regarding  this  approach.  His  men 
trudged  silently  at  his  back.     They  stared 
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at  the  windows,  and  lost  themselves  in 
deep  speculation  as  to  the  probability  of 
there  being,  perhaps,  eves  behind  the 
blinds — malignant  eyes,  piercing  eyes. 

Suddenly  a  corporal  in  the  party  gave 
vent  to  a  startled  exclamation,  and  hall" 
threw  his  carbine  into  position.  The 
captain  turned  quickly,  and  the  corporal 
said:  "I  saw  an  arm  move  the  blinds. 
An  arm  with  a  grey  sleeve!  " 

"Don't  be  a  foul  Jones,  now,"  said  the 
captain  sharply. 

"  I  swear  it—  "  began  the  corporal, 
but  the  captain  silenced  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  front  of  the 
house  the  troopers  paused  while  the  cap- 
tain went  softly  up  the  front  steps.  He 
stood  before  the  large  front  door  and 
studied  it.  Some  crickets  chirped  in  the 
long  grass,  and  the  nearest  pine  could  be 
heard  in  its  endless  sighs.  One  of  the 
privates  moved  uneasily,  and  his  foot 
crunched  the  gravel.  Suddenly  the  cap- 
tain swore  angrily  and  kicked  the  door 
with  a  loud  crash.     It  flew  open. 


PART    II. 

The  bright  lights  of  the  day  flashed  into 
the  old  house  when  the  captain  angrily 
kicked  open  the  front  door.  He  was 
aware  of  a  wide  hallway  carpeted  with 
matting  and  extending  deep  into  the 
dwelling.  Then*  was  also  an  old  walnut 
hat-rack  and  a  little  marble-topped  table 
with  a  vase  and  two  books  upon  it. 
Farther  back  was  a  great  venerable  fire- 
place containing  dreary  ashes. 

But  directly  in  front  of  the  captain  was 
a  young  girl.  The  flying  open  of  the  door 
had  obviously  been  an  utter  astonishment 
to  her,  and  she  remained  transfixed  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  staring  at  the 
captain  with  wide-open  eyes. 

She  was  like  a  child  caught  at  the  time 
of  a  raid  upon  the  cake.  She  wavered  to 
and  fro  upon  her  feet,  and  held  her  hands 
behind  her.  There  were  two  little  points 
of  terror  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  up  at 
the  young  captain  in  dusty  blue,  with  his 
reddish-bronze  complexion,  his  yellow  hair, 
his  bright  sabre  held  threateningly. 

These  two  remained  motionless  and 
silent,  simply  staring  at  each  other  for 
some  moments. 

The  captain  felt  his  rage  fade  out  of 
him  and  leave  his  mind  limp.  He  had 
been  violently  angry  because  this  house 
had  made  him  feel  hesitant,  wary.  He 
liked  to  feel  confident,  sure.  So  he  had 
kicked  the  door  open  and  had  been  pre- 
pared to  march  in  like  a  soldier  of  wrath. 


But  now  he  began,  for  one  thing,  to 
wonder  if  his  uniform  was  really  so  dustv 
and  old  in  appearance.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  feeling  that  his  face  was  covered  with 
a  compound  of  dust,  grime,  and  perspira- 
tion. He  took  a  step  forward  and  said, 
"  1  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you."  But 
his  voice  was  coarse  from  his  battle- 
howl  ings.  It  seemed  to  him  to  have 
hempen  fibres  in  it. 

The  girl's  breath  came  in  little  quick 
gasps,  and  she  looked  at  him  as  she 
would  have  looked  at  a  serpent. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,"  he  said 
again. 

The  girl,  still  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  began  to  back  away. 

"Is  there  anyone  else  in  the  house?" 
he  went  on,  while  slowly  following  her. 
"  1  don't  wish  to  disturb  you,  but  wc  had 
a  fight  with  some  rebel  skirmishers  in  the 
woods,  and  I  thought,  maybe,  some  of 
them  might  have  come  in  here.  In  fact, 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  it.  Is  there  any  of 
them  here  ? " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  said : 
"No!"  He  wondered  why  extreme 
agitation  made  the  eyes  of  some  women 
so  limpid  and  bright. 

"  Who  is  here  beside  yourself?" 

By  this  time  his  pursuit  had  driven  her 
to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  she  remained 
with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  her  hands 
still  behind  her.  When  she  answered  this 
question  she  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
down  at  the  floor.  She  cleared  her  voice 
and  said  :  "  There  is  no  one  here.** 

"  No  one  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in  that  appeal 
that  the  human  being  must  make  even  to 
falling  trees,  crashing  boulders,  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  ami  said  :  "  No,  no ;  there  is  no 
one  here."  He  could  plainly  see  her 
tremble. 

Of  a  sudden  he  bethought  him  that  she 
had  always  kept  her  hand  behind  her.  As 
he  recalled  her  air  when  first  discovered, 
he  remembered  she  appeared  precisely  like 
a  child  detected  at  one  of  the  crimes  of 
childhood.  Moreover,  she  had  always 
backed  away  from  him.  He  thought  now 
that  she  was  concealing  something  which 
was  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  the  house. 

"  What  are  you  holding  behind  you  ?  " 
he  said  suddenly. 

She  gave  a  little  quick  moan,  as  if  some 
grim  hand  had  throttled  her. 

"What  are  you  holding  behind  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing — please.  I  am  not  hold- 
ing anything  behind  me — indeed  I  'm 
not." 
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'•  Very  well.  Hold  your  hands  out  in 
front  of  you  then." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  'm  not  holding  anything. 
Indeed  I  'm  not." 

•'  Well,"  he  began.  Then  he  paused, 
and  remained  for  a  moment  dubious. 
Finally  he  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  my  men  search  the 
house  anyhow.  I  'm  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  someone  here 
whom  we  want."  He  turned  to  the 
corporal,  who  with  the  other  men  was 
gaping  quietly  in  at  the  door,  and  said, 
"Jones,  go  through  the  house." 

The  men  rummaged  around  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house.  Sometimes 
the  captain  called  to  them.  "Try  that 
closet.  Is  there  any  cellar  "f  "  Hut  they 
found  no  one,  and  at  last  they  went  troop- 
ing toward  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
second  floor. 

But  at  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
men  the  girl  uttered  a  cry,  a  cry  of  such 
fright  and  appeal  that  the  men  paused. 
"  Oh,  don't  go  up  there !  Please  don't  go 
up  there — pie — ease.  There  is  no  one 
there!  Indeed  —  indeed  there  is  not! 
Oh.  pie — ease." 

"  Go  on,  Jones,"  said  the  captain  calmly. 

The  obedient  corporal  made  a  pre- 
liminary step,  and  tin;  girl  bounded 
toward  the  stairs  with  another  cry. 

As  she  parsed  him,  the  captain  caught 
sight  of  that  which  she  had  concealed 
behind  her  back,  and  which  she  had 
forgotten  in  this  supreme  moment.  It 
was  a  pistol. 

She  ran  to  the  first  step,  and  standing 
there  she  faced  the  men,  one  hand 
extended  with  a  perpendicular  palm  and 
the  other  holding  the  pistol  at  her  side. 
"  Oh,  please  don't  go  up  there.  Nobody 
is  there — indeed  there  is  not.  P-1-e-a-s-e." 
Then  suddenly  she  sank  swiftly  down 
upon  the  step  and,  huddling  forlornly, 
began  to  weep  in  the  agony  and  with  the 
convulsive  tremors  of  an  infant.  The 
pistol  fell  from  her  fingers  and  rattled 
down  to  the  floor. 

The  astonished  troopers  looked  at  their 
astonished  captain.  There  was  a  short 
silence. 

Finally,  the  captain  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  pistol.  It  was  a  heavy  weapon  of 
the  army  pattern.  He  ascertained  that  it 
was  empty. 

He  leaned  towards  the  shaking  girl  and 
said  gently.  "  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to  do  with  this  pistol  ?  " 

He  had  to  repeat  this  question  a  number 
of  times,  but  at  last  a  muffled  voice  said, 
'*  Nothing ! " 


"  Nothing  ?  "  He  insisted  quietly  upon  a 
further  answer.  At  the  tender  tones  of 
the  captain's  voice  the  phlegmatic 
corporal  turned  and  winked  gravely  at 
the  man  next  to  him. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  Please  tell  me  ?" 

The  silent  privates  were  moving  their 
feet  uneasily,  and  wondering  how  long 
they  were  to  wait. 

The  captain  said :  "  Please  won't  you 
tell  me  ?  " 

Then  the  girl's  voice  began  in  stricken 
tones,  half-coherent  and  amid  violent 
sobbing.  "  It  was  Grandpa's.  He— he — 
he  said  he  was  going  to  shoot  anybody 
who  came  in  here — he  didn't  care  it  there 
were  thousands  of  'em.  And — and  I  knew 
he  would,  and  I  was  afraid  they'd  kill 
him.  Anil  so — and  so — I  stole  away  his 
pistol,  and  I  was  going  to  hide  H,  when 
you — you — kicked  open  the  door." 

The  men  straightened  up  and  looked  at 
each  other.  The  girl  began  to  weep 
again. 

The  captain  mopped  his  brow.  He 
peered  down  at  the  girl.  He  mopped  hit 
brow  again.  Suddenly  he  said,  "  Oh,  ah, 
don't  cry  like  that ! " 

He  moved  restlessly  and  looked  down 
at  his  boots.     He  mopped  his  brow  again. 

Then  he  gripped  the  corporal  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  him  some  yards  back 
from  the  others.  "  Jones,"  he  said  in  an 
intensely  earnest  voice,  "  will  you  tell  what 
in  the  devil  I  'm  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  corporal's  countenance  became 
illuminated  with  satisfaction  at  thus  being 
requested  to  advise  his  superior  officer. 
I  le  adopted  an  air  of  great  thought  and 
finally  said,  "  Well,  of  course,  the  fellow 
with  the  grey  sleeve  must  be  upstairs,  and 
we  must  get  past  the  girl  and  op  there 
somehow.  Suppose  I  take  her  by  the  arm 
and  lead  her " 

"  What  ?  "  interrupted  the  captain  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth.  As  he  tamed 
away  from  the  corporal  he  said  fierceh/ 
over  his  shoulder,  "You  touch  Oat  girl 
and  I  '11  split  your  skull !  " 


PART  III. 

The  corporal  looked  after  his  captain  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  amassment, 
grief,  and  philosophy.  He  seemed  to 
be  saying  to  himself  that  there,  un- 
fortunately, were  times,  after  all,  when 
one  could  not  rely  upon  the  most  reliable 
of  men.  When  he  returned  to  the  group 
he  found  the  captain  bending  over  the  girl 
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and  saying:    "Why  is  it  that  you  don't  "  Won't  you  tell  me  ? " 

want  us  to  search  upstairs  ? "  The  corporal  here  winked  again  at  the 

The  girl's  head  was  buried  in  her  crossed  man  next  to  him. 

arms ;  locks  of  her  hair  had  escaped  from  "  Because  " — the   girl    moaned.     "  Be- 

their  fastenings,  and  these  fell  upon  her  cause — there  isn't  anybody  up  there." 

shoulders.  The     captain    at    last    said    timidly : 
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Well,  I  'm  afraid — I  'm  afraid  we  '11  have 


to " 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  again  and 
implored  him  with  her  hands.  She  looked 
deep  into  his  eyes  with  her  glance,  which 
was  at  this  time  like  that  of  a  fawn  when 
it  says  to  the  hunter :  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me." 

These  two  stood  regarding  each  other. 
The  captain's  foot  was  on  the  bottom  step, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  shrinking.  He  wore 
an  air  of  being  deeply  wretched  and 
ashamed.  There  was  a  silence.  Suddenly 
the  corporal  said  in  a  quick  tone,  "  Look 
out,  captain ! "  All  turned  their  eyes 
swiftly  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  There 
had  appeared  a  youth  in  a  grey  uniform. 
He  stood  looking  coolly  down  at  them. 
No  word  was  said  by  the  troopers.  The 
girl  gave  vent  to  a  little  wail  of  deso- 
lation :  "  Oh,  Harry  !  " 

He  began  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs. 
His  right  arm  was  in  a  white  sling,  and 
there  were  some  fresh  blood-stains  upon 
the  cloth.  His  face  was  rigid  and  deathly 
pale,  but  his  eyes  flashed  like  lights.  The 
girl  was  again  moaning  in  an  utterly 
dreary  fashion  as  the  youth  came  slowly 
down  towards  the  silent  men  in  blue. 

Six  steps  from  the  bottom  of  the  flight 
he  halted  and  said,  "  I  reckon  it's  me 
you're  looking  for." 

The  troopers  crowded  forward  a  trifle, 
and  posed  in  lithe,  nervous  attitudes, 
watching  him  like  cats.  The  captain 
remained  unmoved.  At  the  youth's  ques- 
tion he  merelv  nodded  his  head  and  said 
"  Yes." 

The  young  man  in  grey  looked  down  at 
the  girl,  and  then,  in  the  same  even  tone, 
which  now,  however,  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  suppressed  fury,  he  said,  "  And  is 
that  any  reason  why  you  should  insult  my 
sister  ?  " 

At  this  sentence  the  girl  intervened 
desperately  between  the  young  man  in 
grey  and  the  officer  in  blue.  "Oh!  don't 
Harry,  don't !  He  was  good  to  me!  He 
was  good  to  me,  Harry  ;  indeed  he  was." 

The  youth  came  on  in  his  quiet  erect 
fashion  until  the  girl  could  have  touched 
either  of  the  men  with  her  hand,  for  the 
captain  still  remained  with  his  foot  on 
the  first  step.  She  continually  repeated, 
••  Oh,  Harry  !  Oh,  Harry !  " 

The  youth  in  grey  manoeuvred  to  glance 
into  the  captain's  face  over  one  shoulder 
of  the  girl,  and  then  over  the  other.  In 
a  voice  that  rung  like  metal  he  said, 
"  You  are  armed  and  unwounded,  while 
I  have  no  weapons  and  am  wounded, 
but " 


The  captain  had  stepped  back  and 
sheathed  his  sabre.  The  eyes  of  these 
two  men  were  gleaming  fire,  but  otherwise 

the  captain's  countenance  was  imperturb- 
able. He  said,  "  You  are  mistaken. 
You  are  mistaken.  You  have  no  reason 
to " 


"  You  lie !  " 

All  save  the  captain  and  the  youth  in 
grey  started  in  an  electric  movement 
These  two  word?  crackled  in  the  air  like 
shattered  glass.  There  was  a  breathless 
silence. 

The  captain  cleared  his  throat.  His 
look  at  the  youth  contained  a  quality  of 
singular  and  terrible  ferocity,  but  he  said 
in  his  stolid  tone  :  "  I  don't  suppose  too 
mean  what  you  say  now." 

Upon  his  arm  he  had  felt  the  pressure 
of  some  unconscious  little  fingers.  The 
girl  was  leaning  against  the  wall  as  if  she 
no  longer  knew  how  to  keep  her  balance, 
but  those  fingers — he  held  his  arm  very 
still.  She  murmured,  "  Oh,  E  r.  don't! 
He  was  good  to  me !     Indeed  " 

The  corporal  had  come  for  ie 

in  a  measure  confronted  the  yi  jrey, 

for  he  saw  those  fingers  upon  ain's 

arm,  and  he  knew  that  soi  verjr 

strong  men  were  not  able  to 
or  foot  under  such  conditi 

The   youth    had    sudd)      r  to 

become  weak.     He  bn  and 

hung  to  the  railing,    tie  at 

the  captain,  and  apparen 
his  will-power  to  combat 
The  corporal  addressed  h  i 

straightforwardness,    "I  a 

denied  fool  I  "    The  vo 
him  so  fiercely  that  the  c 
a  knee  and  an  elbow,  ukc  t 

expects  to  be  cuffed. 

The    girl    pleaded    i 
"  You  won't  hurt   him,  ne 

don't    know    what    he's  he's 

wounded,  you  know.    1  id 

him ! " 

"  I  won't  touch  him,"  3 

with     rather     extraordinary 
*'  Don't  you  worry  ab<  :    i 

won't  touch  him." 

Then  he  looked  at  girl 

suddenly  withdrew  her  iu  his 

arm. 

The  corporal  conte 
the  stairs  and  remarl    i  , 

"  There 's  another  of 

An  old  man  was  <  | 

stairs  with  much  spe< 
wildly.     "Get    out    oi 
thieves  !    get    out !     I 
cross    my    threshold!      < 
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mumbled  and  wagged  his  head  in  an 
old  man's  fury.  It  was  plainly  his  inten- 
tion to  assault  them. 

And  so  it  occurred  that  a  young  girl 
became  engaged  in  protecting  a  stalwart 
captain,  fully  armed,  and  with  eight  grim 
troopers  at  his  back,  from  the  attack  of  an 
old  man  with  a  walking-stick. 

A  blush  passed  over  the  temples  and  brow 
of  the  captain,  and  he  looked  particularly 
savage  and  weary.  Despite  the  young 
girl's  effort  he  suddenly  faced  the  old 
man. 

•'  Look  here,"  he  said  distinctly,  "  we 
came  in  because  we  had  been  fighting 
in  the  woods  yonder,  and  wc  concluded 
that  some  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  house, 
especially  when  we  saw  a  grey  sleeve  at 
the  window.  But  this  young  man  is 
wounded,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  I  will  even  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  no  more  like  him  upstairs.  We 
will  go  away  leaving  your  damned  old 
house  just  as  we  found  it.  And  we  are  no 
more  thieves  and  rascals  than  you  are." 

The  old  man  simply  roared  :  "  I  haven't 
got  a  cow,  nor  a  pig,  nor  a  chicken  on  the 
whole  place.  Your  soldiers  have  stolen 
everything  they  could  carry  away.  They 
have  torn  down  half  of  my  fences  for  fire- 
wood. This  afternoon  soma-  of  your 
accursed  bullets  even  broke  my  window- 
panes.". 

The  girl  had  been  faltering :  "  Grand- 
pa !     Oh,  come,  Grandpa ! " 

The  captain  looked  at  the  girl.  She 
returned  his  glance  from  the  shadow  of 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  After  studying 
her  face  a  moment,  he  said :  "  Well,  wc 
will  go  now."  He  strode  towards  the 
door,  and  his  men  clanked  docilely  after 
him. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  sound  of  harsh 
cries  and  rushing  footsteps  from  without. 
The  door  flew  open  and  a  whirlwind  com- 
posed of  blue-coated  troopers  came  in 
with  a  swoop.  It  was  headed  by  the  % 
lieutenant.  "Oh,  here  you  are,"  he 
cried,  catching  his  breath.  "  We  thought — 
hi,  look  at  the  girl  I " 

The  captain  said  intensely:  "Shut  up, 
you  fool  1 "  ' 

The  men  settled  to  a  halt  with  a  clash 
and  bang.  There  could  be  heard  the  dull 
sound  of  many  hoofs  outside  the  house. 

"  Did  vou  order  up  the  horses  ? " 
inquired  the  captain. 

"Yes,  we  thought " 

"Well,  then,  let's  get  out  of  here," 
interrupted  the  captain  morosely. 

The  men  began  to  filter  out  into  the 
open  air.    The  youth  in  grey  had  been 


hanging  dismally  to  the  railing  of  the 
stairway.  He  now  was  climbing  slowly 
up  to  the  second  floor.  The  old  man  was 
addressing  himself  directly  to  the  serene 
corporal. 

"  Not  a  chicken  on  the  place,"  he  cried. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  take  your  chickens,  did 
I  ?  " 

"  No,  maybe  you  didn't,  but — — " 

The  captain  crossed  the  hall  and  stood 
before  the  girl  in  rather  a  culprit's  fashion 
"  You  are  not  angry  at  me,  are  you  ?  " 
he  asked  timidly. 

"  No,"  she  said.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  held  out  her 
hand.  "  You  were  good  to  me,  and — and 
I'm — much  obliged." 

The  captain  took  her  hand,  and  then  he 
blushed,  for  he  found  himself  unable  to 
formulate  a  sentence  that  applied  in  any 
way  to  the  situation. 

She  did  not  seem  to  heed  that  hand  for 
a  time. 

He  loosened  his  grasp  presently,  for  he 
was  ashamed  to  hold  it  so  long  without 
saying  something  clever.  At  last,  with  an 
air  of  charging  an  entrenched  brigade,  he 
contrived  to  say  :  "I  would  rather  do  any- 
thing than  frighten  you  or  trouble  you." 

His  brow  was  warmly  perspiring.  He 
had  a  sense  of  being  hideous  in  his  dusky 
uniform  and  with  his  grimy  face. 

She  said  :  "  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  it  was  you, 
instead  of  somebody  who  might  have — 
might  have  hurt  brother  Harry  and  Grand- 
pa!" 

He  told  her:  "I  wouldn't  have  hurt 
'em  for  anything  !  " 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Good-bye." 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  past  the 
old  man,  who  was  scolding  at  the  vanish- 
ing figure  of  the  corporal.  The  captain 
looked  back.  She  had  remained  watching 
him. 

At  the  bugler's  order  the  troopers  stand- 
ing beside  their  horses  sprang  briskly  into 
the  saddle.  The  lieutenant  said  to  the 
first  sergeant — 

"  Williams,  did  they  ever  meet  before?" 

"  Hanged  if  I  know." 

"Well,  say " 

The  captain  saw  a  curtain  move  at  one 
of  the  windows.  He  cantered  from  his 
position  ahead  of  the  column  and  steered 
his  horse  skilfully  between  two  flower- 
beds. 

"  Well,  good-bye !  " 

The  squadron  trampled  slowly  past. 

"  Good-bye  !  " 

They  shook  hands. 
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He  evidently  had  something  enormously 
important  to  say  to  her,  but  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  manage  it.  He  struggled 
heroically.  The  bay  charger,  with  his 
great  mystically  solemn  eyes,  looked 
round  the  corner  of  his  shoulder  at  the 
girl. 

The  captain  studied  a  pine-tree.  The 
girl  inspected  the  grass  beneath  the 
window.  The  captain  said  hoarsely,  "  I 
don't  suppose — I  don't  suppose — I  '11  ever 
see  you  again  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  affrightedly  and 
shrank  back  from  the  window.  He 
seemed  to  have  woefully  expected  a  recep- 
tion of  this  kind  for  his  question.  He 
gave  her  instantly  a  glance  of  appeal. 

She  said,  "  Why,  no  ;  I  don't  suppose 
we  will." 

"Never?" 

"  Why,  no — 'tain't  possible.  You — you 
are  a — Yankee." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  but "     Eventually  he 

continued,    "  Well,  some  day,   you  know, 
when    there 's    no     more      fighting,     we 

might "    He    observed    that    she    had 

again  withdrawn  suddenly  into  the  shadow, 
so  he  said  :  "  Well,  good-bye  !  " 

When  he  held  her  fingers  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  he  saw  a  pink  flush  steal  over  the 
curves  of  her  cheek  and  neck. 

"  Am  I  never  going  to  see  you  again  ?  " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Never  ?  "  he  repeated. 


After  a  long  time  he  bent  over  to 
hear  the  faint  reply  :  "  Sometimes — when 
there  are  no  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— Grandpa  don't  mind  if  I — walk  over 
as  far  as  that  old  oak-tree  yonder — in  the 
afternoons." 

It  appeared  that  the  captain's  grip  was 
very  strong.  She  uttered  an  exclamation 
and  looked  at  her  fingers  as  if  she  expected 
to  find  them  mere  fragments.  He  rode 
away. 

The  bay  horse  leaped  the  flower-bed. 
They  were  almost  to  the  drive  when  the 
girl  uttered  a  panic-stricken  cry. 

The  captain  wheeled  his  horse  violently, 
and  upon  the  return  journey  went  straight 
through  a  flower-bed. 

The  girl  had  clasped  her  hands.  She 
beseeched  him  wildly  with  her  eyes,  "  Oh, 
please,  don't  believe  it.  I  never  walk  to 
the  old  oak-tree.  Indeed  I  don't.  I 
never — never — never  walk  there." 

The  bridle  dropped  on  the  bay  charger's 
neck.  The  captain's  figure  seemed  limp. 
With  an  expression  of  profound  dejection 
and  gloom,  he  started  off"  to  where  the 
leaden  sky  met  the  dark  green  line  of  the 
woods.  The  long-impending  rain  began 
to  fall  with  a  mournful  patter,  drop  and 
drop.     There  was  a  silence. 

At  last  a  low  voice  said,  "  Well — I 
might — sometimes  I  might — but  only  once 
in  a  great  while  I  might  walk  to  the  old 
tree  in  the  afternoons." 


THE      NEW      HOUSE      IN      POM PEL 
By  H.   P.   FITZGERALD   MARRIOTT. 


THE  excavations  at  Pompei  are  a 
continual  source  of  interest.  The 
new  system  of  conservation  inaugurated 
this  year  makes  them  doubly  important. 
The  last  mansion  unearthed  in  the  buried 
city,  whose  history  everyone  now  knows  so 
well  (or  ought  to  know),  has  been  made  the 
test  of  these  improved  methods  instituted 
by  the  able  and  excellent  directors. 
Instead  of  hiding  away  the  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  other  movable  objects  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  as  has  previously  been 
the  custom,  everything  has  been  left  in 
situ,  and  many  objects  sufficiently  restored 
Jo  give  an  idea  of  their  original  appear- 
ance. The  excavation  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  August  of  1894;  but  the 
weather  and  lack  of  funds  retarded  the 
work.  In  November  the  atrium  was 
reached ;  but  during  the  winter  the  work 
progressed  slowly,  and  the  last  rooms 
were  not  unearthed  till  June  1895,  tnc 
labours  of  restoration,  cleansing,  and 
preservation  not  being  completed  till 
August,  exactly  a  year  from  the  date  when 
the  first  layer  of  earth  was  removed.  The 
main  entrance  of  the  house  leads  into  a 
a  street  still  blocked  up  with  rapilli;  it 
consists  of  an  ostium,  or  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  sat  the  janitor,  his  little 
division  being  separated  by  a  partition  of 
wood  that  has  disappeared.  Facing  his 
seat  is  a  semi-"  religious "  picture,  only 
suitable  to  that  barbarous  period  of 
Europe's  history,  and  which  has  now  very 
properly  been  covered  over.  There  were 
two  great  doors  in  this  passage.  On  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house  can  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  iron  hinge  and  staple  that 
held  the  bar  across  the  outer  door  when 
the  house  was  locked  up  and  the  family 
had  deserted  it. 

The  room  on  the  left  of  the  ostium 
contains  two  small  and  ordinary  pictures 
of  the  stereotyped  kind,  one  represents 
Leander  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
to  Hero ;  the  other  Perseus  in  his  ship 
di  rting  Ariadne.  Our  second  Illustration 
repr  its  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room 
I  whose  floor,  like  that  of  most 


of  the  others,  is  still  two  feet  under  rapilli, 
which  will  not  be  moved  till  some  learned 
society.  Minister  of  State,  or  royalty, 
visits  the  ruins,  when  possibly  a  few 
objects  may  be  discovered  buried  beneath 
it.  The  dado,  therefore,  cannot  be  seen, 
but  we  show  here  one  of  the  walls  with  its 
painted  fresco  panels  and  pictures,  and 
the  frieze  with  its  exquisite  architectural 
designs,  minute  ornamentations,  and 
graceful  figures.  In  the  centre  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Ariadne  seated  by  Bacchus,  a 
train  of  fauns  and  bacchantes  in  the  rear, 
watching  a  struggle  between  Pan  and 
Eros.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  picture 
of  Cephalus  and  his  devoted  wife  Procris, 
in  the  form  of  a  wounded  deer,  the  latter 
being  probably  also  represented  by  the 
woman  high  in  the  left  of  the  same  paint- 
ing gazing  earnestly  at  her  husband. 
These  pictures  are  let  into  the  wall,  and 
the  prepared  stucco  on  which  they  were 
painted  was  probably  first  laid  on  a  board, 
to  afford  greater  facility  to  the  artist,  and 
then,  when  it  had  dried,  was  inserted  in 
the  space  prepared  for  it  in  the  stucco  on 
the  wall's  surface ;  the  brown,  yellow,  or 
sometimes  black  band  of  paint  that 
usually  borders  them  hides  the  joining 
line.  In  the  frieze  is  seen  I.eda  and  the 
swan,  a  bacchant  with  a  thyrsus,  and  a 
bacchante  with  a  tamboureen,  while  two 
centaurs  appear  on  the  tops  of  this 
delicate  painting.  In  another  part  of  the 
frieze,  not  shown  here,  are  beautifully 
painted  peacocks ;  and  a  beardless  Jove, 
in  his  youth,  is  seated  on  his  throne  hold- 
ing the  thunderbolts.  The  garlands  painted 
on  the  white  wall,  the  architectural  studies 
capped  with  winged  sphinxes,  and  the 
cornices  of  red,  white,  and  blue  mouldings 
above  and  below  the  frieze,  and  separating 
it  from  the  curve  of  the  arched  ceiling, 
add  immensely  to  the  appearance  of  the 
colours ;  and  this  elaborately  painted 
apartment  is  the  more  attractive  by  the 
amount  of  brilliant  red  cinnabar  that  has 
been  used  in  its  decoration,  and  that  adds 
considerably  to  the  splendour  of  the  effect. 
The  same  may  be   said  of  all  the  large 
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pmiii-  in  this  Imiw.     When  these  colours,  tin-   atrium    are    the  remnants   of  a  safe. 

r»|ir<  i.ilh  the  jjoruenus  rinnabar  red,  rnme  ruin*  built    and   riveted   on   a   foundation 

first   t"  light,  they  are  limM   striking,  but  of    heavy    stones.      The    iron   parts  are 

unless-  o>\i-red  stinij  with  thi'  preparation  original,  but  the  case  of  wood  on  which 

of  wax  and   benzine,  they  lose  their  hril-  they  are  fastened   is  modern.     Near  this 

liant  v  and   heroine   darker  and  gradually  safe    were    f<nind  a  bronze  ring  and  two 

dull.  seals,  bi-th  of  inm,  which  are  preserved  in 

Meyond    this  room,  at   tin-  side  of  the  the  house  of  the  Administration  of  Pompei 

atrium,  is  a  side  passage  leading  through  preparatory  to  going  to  the  Naples  or  the 

the  kitchen    into  the   little   street    named  local  museum.    <>n  one  of  the  latter  is  "A. 

by    1'iorelli    the    /"/..</.<    .//    M,t.un'-\     in  vi  1 1 1.  ki ■>.  \ .."  and  from  this  the  house 

it    is   a   stain  ase.      Near  its  entrance   in  is  to  be   tailed  the  "  Casa  di  Vetii."     On 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  atrium  is  another 
and  larger  safe,  likewise  restored.  This 
was  unearthed  before  me  and  some  artist 
friends  by  the  kindness  of  the  local 
directors,  but  no  objects  were  found  in  or 
near  it.  Both  safes  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  broken  to  pieces  either  by 
those  who  had  dug  their  way  down  into 
the  house,  or  perhaps  by  thieves  under 
cover  of  darkness  on  the  very  night  itself 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  when  the 
mountain's  awakened  "  voice  at  intervals  " 
was  heard  roaring  "  through  those  roofless 
halls,"  and — 

Temple  and  tower  went  down  and  left  a  site 
Chaos  of  ruins ! 

A  delicate  little  gold  chain,  with  pearls 
and  a  few  coins,  besides  a  bronze  seal  with 
the  name  "  p.  crvsti.  favsti,"  were  found 
in  the  highest  level  of  earth  over  the 
rooms  on  the  right  of  the  atrium ;  but  these 


which  forms  the  subject  of  our  third 
photograph.  It  stands  out  from  the  wall 
about  eight  inches,  and  on  its  sides  rise 
the  two  columns  here  shown ;  between 
them,  painted  on  the  back  of  the  niche 
sunk  in  the  wall,  is  the  usual  picture  of 
the  two  Penates,  or  genii,  and  a  female 
between  them  who  represents  either  the 
Lar  or,  as  some  suppose,  Vesta ;  at  their 
feet  is  the  tutelaiy  genius  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  which  is  the  symbol  of  regenera- 
tion, or  of  new  life,  accepting  the  offering 
of  fruit  placed  before  him  on  a  small  altar. 
The  colours  are  wonderfully  fresh,  the 
tints  are  principally  red,  brown,  and 
yellow.  Above  the  picture  is  a  pediment, 
whose  sides  are  formed  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  moulding,  and  enclosing  relievi  of  the 
sacrificial  patella  and  knife,  and  the  head 
of  the  offering,  whose  horns  are  decorated 
with  ribbons. 


Photo  hij  llroyi,  Sitjilea. 
DOML'S  A.   VETTI  :   ONE  OF  THF.   WALLS  OK  THE   F.XEDRA   NEAR   THE  OSTIUM. 


objects  may  have  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  another  house,  and  not  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  safes.  Close  to  the  larger  of  these 
latter  is  the  entrance  to  an  irregular-shaped 
room,  that  contains  a  lararium,  or  altar, 


The  atrium  walls  are  beautifully  adorned 
with  represents  ons  of  huge  ornamental 
golden  can  ;ant  red  panels  ; 

and  sm*"1  ie  upper  part 

of  the  '  noses  of  a 
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kneeling  cupid  offering  a  basin  of  water  to 
a  panther,  who  draws  a  chariot  containing 
a  vase,  while  another  cupid  in  a  chariot 
drives  dolphins,  or  is  seen  riding  a  lobster 
or  a  crab,  or  contesting  a  chariot 
race.     All  these  were  for  months  during 


however,  have  been  waxed  as  usual,  and 
the  whole  process  is  expensive,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
colours  from  the  rain  and  heat.  This 
atrium  Tuscanicum — />.,  without  columns — 
possesses,  as  usual,  a  large  impluvium  in 
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the  spring  most  carefully  covered  up  with 
wood  and  cloth  nailed  round  them  so  as 
to  protect  their  perishable  surfaces  from 
tin-  rain  and  frost,  but  by  permission  I 
had  them  uncovered  for  me  to  see.  Since 
then  I  have  again  seen  them,  and  in  the 
line  weather  of  June  glass  was  substituted 
in  iron  frames.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this   method   has  been   tried.     The  walls, 


the  centre,  from  which  the  marble  has 
been  stripped  in  ancient  times  either  by 
the  owners  of  the  house  or  other  treasure* 
seekers  in  the  Roman  days.  Holes  in 
various  walls  of  the  house  testify  to  where 
the  ancients  had  dug  down  and  broken 
through.  The  last  room  on  the  left  is 
separated  curiously  from  the  atrium  by 
two  steps  built  up  evidently  after  the  first 
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earthquake  of  a.d.  63  ;  the  apartment  was 
then  possibly  turned  into  a  viridarium,  or 
a  sort  of  greenhouse.  The  floors  sur- 
rounding the  atrium  and  peristyliuin  are  of 
black  concrete,  made  of  ash,  as  were  those 
called  Grcecanica,  and  with  rather  large 
white  marble  cubes  inserted  at  distances 
of  six  inches  in  lines  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  is  neither  tablinum 
nor  fauces  (passage)  in  passing  between 
the  atrium  and  the  peristylium  ;  a  wall  with 
doors  is  all  that  divides  them. 


there  arc  two  small  bronze  statues  of  boys 
with  silver  eyes — they  are  holding  geese;  one 
of  them  is  to  be  seen,  to  the  left  in  the  back 
of  the  photograph,  overlooking  a  marble 
trough,  and  there  arc  seven  small  marble 
statues  all  left  where  they  were  found. 
There  are  two  fountains  within  the  garden  : 
one  is  seen  next  the  second  ami  beauti- 
fully carved  trough  in  the  same  picture. 
Two  fountains  are  at  either  end  of  the 
peristylium,  the  water  of  which  flowed 
through   leaden   pipes  under  the  arms  of 


Photo  hij  Ilrn-ji,  Xn/iUs. 
OOML'S   A.   VKTTI  :   (INF.   KM)  OF  THIS   PKKISTVLIL'M. 
Showing  the  two  eijipi,  vurious  marble  basin*,  and  a  bronze  statue  to  the  left. 


The  peristylium  possesses  eighteen  large, 
white,  fluted  columns ;  the  capitals  and 
frieze  were  coloured  in  places.  These 
columns  surround  a  garden,  the  beds  of 
which  can  be  seen,  and  have  been  freshly 
planted  with  flowers ;  the  places,  too, 
where  stood  trees,  or  probably  shrubs  of 
box-tree  or  myrtle,  can  still  be  pointed 
out.  I  have  advised  the  directors  to  plant 
these  particular  spots  with  the  above 
ancient  evergreens ;  their  idea  to  make  the 
garden  bright  with  flowers  is  excellent. 

There  are  eleven  marble  basins  of  various 
forms  in  this  splendid  court,  all  in  situ ; 


the  statuettes  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
adjacent  basin  that  stood  there  to  receive 
the  cooling  streams,  and  which  over- 
flowed into  the  shallow  ditch  of  red  cement 
that  ran  round  the  garden  between  it  and 
the  colonnade  formed  by  the  flat  roof  that 
must  have  stretched  from  the  walls  to  the 
columns.  Leaden  pipes  lie  by  this  ditch. 
Other  marble  troughs  and  other  statuettes 
at  the  sides  of  the  garden  were  similarly 
arranged.  A  small  basin  occupied  each 
corner  of  the  peril  into  which  also 

poured  water  ft  of  a  garland- 

crowned    figt  *"»<!    of  the 
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garden  near  the  bronze  statuettes  are  two 
marble  pillars,  cippi,  elaborately  carved  as 
if  leaves  were  twining  up  them  ;  on  the 
top  of  each  is  a  double-faced  head,  or 
hermes  ;  possibly  these  faces  are  portraits, 
though  that  on  the  right  certainly  possesses 
the  typical  features  of  the  bearded  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  and  that  on  the  left  those  of 
Silenus  and  a  bacchante ;  their  eyes  were 
painted  red,  their  hair  and  the  beards  were 
a  brown  ochre,  and  round  their  heads  the 
wreaths  and  vine-leaves  were  a  yellowish 
green  ;  traces  of  these  colours  still  remain. 
This  pcrislylium  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
marble  adornments  that  has  ever  been 
found.  On  some  of  the  large  blank  panels 
of  the  enclosing  wall  are  square  pictures 
of  fish,  among  which  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  two  of  a  kind  now  known 
as    scorfano,    large  -  headed,     pinkish-red 


creatures,  much  used  for  an  excellent  soup 
made  by  modern  Neapolitans,  and  called 
Zuppa  di  Marenaro.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve these  walls  and  their  painting!, 
a  sloping  roof  has  been  built  from 
them  to  the  columns,  which  have  been 
raised,  where  necessary,  to  the  same 
height  as  those  found  entire  ;  fresh 
capitals,  though  without  ornamentation, 
having  been  added,  and  the  wall  itself  in 
places  having  been  restored ;  this,  however, 
is  not  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
original  roof-covering,  as  that  was  prob- 
ably flat,  and  may  also  have  had  a  suite 
of  rooms  built  upon  it.  Other  parts  of 
the  house  still  show  traces  of  two  storeys, 
not  only  by  the  staircase,  but  by  the  marks 
in  the  walls  that  held  the  supporting  beams 
of  the  next  floor. 
The    large    ccais   on   the    left  of  the 
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Photo  by  Brogi,  Xnplea. 


DOM  US  A.   VETTI  :   THE   DEATH   OF   PENTHEUS. 


peristylium  has  its  walls  decorated  in  one 
of  the  middle  varieties  *  of  the  fourth  style, 
the  date  of  which  was  probably  but  a  few 
years  before  the  house  was  finally  destroyed. 
It  contains  three  fine  pictures,  each 
I'll  metre  in  height  by  rdj  metre  in 
width.  We  reproduce  all  three  of  them. 
That  on  the  left  of  the  room  represents 

iove  watching  in  astonishment  the  infant 
lercules  strangling  the  two  serpents  that 
were  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him,  while 
the  infant's  mother,  Alcmena,  looks  on 
behind  the  throne ;  the  figure  on  the  left 
probably  represents  Amphitryon,  the  father 
of  Iphicles,  the  other  twin  son.  The  pic- 
ture on  the  centre  wall  gives  us  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  the  young  King  of  Thebes,  and 
ion  of  Echion  and  Agave;  he  is   being 

•  »  Mf-t  Pompei,"  pages  42-45. 


killed  by  his  mother,  sisters,  and  aunt 
during  their  Bacchanalian  orgies  in 
revenge  at  his  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  into  his  kingdom. 
The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  very 
delicate ;  the  flowing  transparent  robe  of 
the  woman  on  the  left,  holding  the  thyrsus 
in  her  uplifted  hand,  is  of  a  pale,  yet 
brilliant  blue  ;  that  of  the  damsel  above 
with  a  stone  in  her  hands  is  a  pale  creamy 
yellow  shade,  and  all  the  various  tints 
blend  in  most  exquisite  harmony,  shown 
off  by  the  central  dark-brown  nude  figure 
of  Pentheus.  But  the  drawing  cannot 
be  called  perfect,  although  exceedingly 
effective ;  among  other  points,  the  right 
arm  of  the  girl  on  the  left  of  Pentheus  is 
out  of  shape,  but  the  massing  of  the 
figures  and  their  energy  is  wonderful.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  picture  on  the 
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right  wall  of  the  room,  which  shows  Dircc 
being  bound  to  the  bull  by  Zethus,  the 
younger  of  the  brothers,  who  holds  her 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  draws 
the  cords  over  the  bull,  while  Amphion, 
half  draped,  as  becomes  the  elder  brother, 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  infuriated  animal, 
and  keeps  hold  of  the  remaining  ropes. 
Their  mother  was   Antiope,    the   wife   of 


The  execution  of  these  pictures  and  the 
effect  is  superbly  bold.  Professor  Sogliano. 
the  Director  of  Pompei,  has  published 
an  interesting  monograph  entitled,  "II 
supplizio  di  Dirce  in  un  dipinto  Pompeiano 
e  II  Toro  Farnese,"  which  he  most  kindly 
presented  to  me.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
reproduction  of  this  picture  and  an  outline 
of  the  figures  in  the  marble  masterpiece 


iMtMl'.s   A.   VKTTI  :   AMPHION    AND  ZKTHt'S   BINDING   DIRCE  TO  THE  BULL. 


Lycus,  King  of  Thebes,  but  their  father 
was  Jupiter,  "  father  of  gods  and  men." 
Dirce  won  the  favour  of  Lycus,  and 
usurped  Antiope' s  place,  putting  her  in 
prison  and  banishing  her  twin  sons  to  the 
woods.  Found  by  a  shepherd,  they  were 
brought  up  till  the  day  that  their  mother 
escaped  to  their  cottage.  One  day  Dirce 
and  her  retinue  met  Antiope  in  the  forest, 
and  began  to  ill-treat  her,  when  Amphion 
and  Zethus  appeared,  scattered  the  .attend- 
ants, and  tied  the  usurper  to  a  wild  bull. 


of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  with  which 
he  compares  it.  The  Director  remarks, 
"If  ever  anyone  should  want  to  find 
a  connection  between  the  subjects  of 
these  three  paintings,  I  would  say  that  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  idea  of  vengeance, 
of  which  punishment  is  the  manifestation." 
Thus  Hercules  punishing  the  serpents,  the 
women  taking  revenge  on  their  rel  do 
Pent  hens,  and  Amphion  and  Z< 
destroying  their  stepmother  Dirce.  i 
subjects  of  these  two  last  have  never 
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found  before  in  the  pictures  of  Pompei. 
The  paintings  appear  to  be  true  fresco, 
except  a  few  surface  touches,  and  the 
colours  are  beautifully  soft ;  the  orna- 
mental surroundings  on  the  walls,  how- 
ever, are  not  true  fresco,  but  thick  paint 
laid  on  over  the  fresco  groundwork.  Sea 
bulls,  hippocampi,  dolphins,  and  Neptune's 
heads  adorn  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

The  small  room  next  this  cecus  was 
fitted  with  shelves,  for  what  especial 
object  is  unknown,  and  it  is  undesirable 
in  the  interests  of  archaeology  to  fit 
names  to  objects  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  sightseers.  Corresponding 
to  these  rooms,  but  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  peristylium, 
is  a  beautifully  decorated  apartment, 
having  a  window  facing  that  court  and 
seen  in  our  photograph,  and  a  door  on  the 
further  side  opening  into  another  cecus, 
whose  walls  are  admirably  painted.  The 
dado  of  this  last  is  a  good  imitation  of 
marble  in  slabs  and  circles  ;  stereotyped 
flowers,  blue,  red,  green,  and  other  colours 
rise  up  the  sides  of  the  large  white  panels 
on  the  walls.  In  the  panelettcs  to  right 
and  left  of  these  are  still  smaller  panels  of 
a  wonderful  steel  blue  colour  that  is  very 
rare.  A  fine  picture,  i  ■  1 1  metre  by 
i*  19  metre,  occupies  each  wall.  The  one 
on  the  left  wall  represents  Dxdalus  with 
his  back  to  the  observer,  and  his  hand  on 
the  wooden  cow  that  he  had  made  and 
placed  on  a  low  wooden  truck  on  wheels, 
and  is  now  offering  to  Pasiphae,  the  wife 
of  King  Minos ;  to  the  left  in  the  picture 
is  the  figure  of  one  of  his  pupils,  prob- 
ably his  son  Icarus.  That  in  front 
represents  the  punishment  of  Ixion, 
King  of  Thessaly,  who  has  been  by  the 
orders  of  Jove  bound  to  the  wheel  by 
Mercury,  who  stands  there  upholding  this 
instrument  of  torture.  Juno,  of  whom 
Ixion  had  become  enamoured,  is  seated 
on  the  right.  The  right-hand  picture  is 
that  of  Ariadne  being  discovered  by 
Bacchus,  accompanied  by  his  train  of 
bacchantes.  At  the  end  of  the  peristylium 
at  this  side  are  some  more  rooms,  two  of 
which  are  beautifully  decorated.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  two  of  these  rooms  was 


a  sort  of  trough,  formed  by  a  marble 
edging  in  the  ground  ;  there  were 
probably  plants  growing  here,  as  its  floor 
and  sides  do  not  look  fitted  to  contain 
water.  But  the  finest  room,  opening  at 
this  end  on  the  peristylium  is  an  exedra, 
whose  walls  are  most  richly  and  magnifi- 
cently decorated  ;  there  were  three  great 
pictures  in  this  room,  but  only  the  spaces 
remain,  where  the  plaster  on  which 
they  were  painted  was  cut  out  by  the 
ancients  themselves ;  or  it  may  be  that 
these  spaces  were  awaiting  pictures  to  be 
placed  in  them  at  the  time  of  the  final 
catastrophe ;  yet  the  decoration  of  this 
room  is  not  in  the  last  variety  of  the  fourth 
style  or  period,  but  in  one  of  the  middle 
varieties  of  that  last  and  decadent  epoch. 
The  colours  are  preserved  to  us  quite 
brilliant,  as  if  only  just  painted.  The 
elaborate  fourth  style  borders  are  really 
exquisite,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  red 
cinnabar  used  in  the  fresco  of  the  walls 
makes  the  room  most  brilliant,  and  throws 
up  the  delicate  patterns  and  smaller 
ornamentations. 

When  the  garden  in  the  marble-decked 
peristylium  is  again  green  with  shrubs,  and 
its  beds  continually  stocked  with  gay  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  the  mansion  will 
assume  (except  in  its  protecting  roofs)  an 
aspect  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  only  just 
deserted  it,  and  the  earthquake  had  only 
lately  taken  place.  But  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Government  allows  only  the  miserable  sum 
of  8000  Italian  francs  a  year  (about  .£304.) 
for  the  continuation  of  the  excavations ; 
the  receipts  at  the  gate  of  Pompei  do  not 
go  to  the  place  itself,  but  to  the  central 
administration  at  Rome,  who  distribute  it 
to  different  centres  throughout  the  king- 
dom, where  other  excavations  are  carried 
on.  This  arrangement  is  very  unfair 
towards  Pompei  and  its  directors.  Yet 
with  this  wretched  pittance  Professor 
Sogliano  and  the  assistant  directors  of 
Pompei  are  doing  good  work,  and,  instead 
of  idle  criticism  from  casual  tourists 
scribbling  in  our  English  reviews,  need 
every  encouragement  and  sincere  praise  in 
the  difficulties  that  they  incur. 


FROM      THE      POST-BAG. 


By   MRS.  HENRY   MANSERGH. 


Westmorland,  Aug.  10,  189- 

JOUR  letter  arrived  only  a  few  hours 
ago.  It  was  a  dreary  morning, 
the  village  was  hidden  from  sight 
behind  a  mist  of  damp  and  fog.  I  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  thinking  over 
my  life — what  a  poor,  restricted  thing  it 
had  been ;  how  1  had  been  cramped  up 
since  my  infancy  in  these  narrow  sur- 
roundings ;  how  in  all  probability  1  should 
jog  along  to  the  end  in  the  same  little 
groove,,  so  that  some  day,  thirty  years 
hence,  I  should  be  looking  out  of  the 
same  window,  upon  the  same  well-known 
scene,  debating  whether  I  should  have  a 
steak  or  a  chop  for  my  midday  dinner, 
and  in  which  direction  I  should  take  my 
constitutional  along  the  high  road  !  Anil 
then  the  figure  of  old  Robin,  the  postman, 
loomed  out  of  the  fog,  and  a  letter  was 
handed  to  me— -your  letter,  Jack !  anil 
suddenly  everything  was  altered.  What  a 
strange  thing  life  is !  It  takes  years  and 
years  of  struggling  to  master  a  lesson 
which  Providence  seems  forcing  upon  us, 
and  then,  just  as  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  that  it  is  mastered  at  last,  the 
scene  changes,  and  we  have  no  more  need 
of  it.  I  had  been  feeling  more  reconciled 
to  my  lot  during  the  last  few  months  than 

for  a  long,  long  time  past,  and  now ! 

It  was  like  a  wonderful  fairy  tale,  that 
letter  of  yours.  You  were  well  and  strong; 
riches  had  come  at  last  to  reward  your 
labours,  and — and  you  had  always  loved 
me,  even  when  you  went  away  and  left 
me  without  a  word — you  loved  me  still, 
and  wanted  me  above  all  others  to  be  your 
wife  when  you  returned  to  England.  Oh ! 
lack,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ? 
You  say  that  you  did  not  wish  to  bind  me, 
but  I  was  bound  all  the  same — did  you 
not  know  it  ? — only  if  you  had  spoken,  if 
1  had  been  sure,  the  fetters  would  have 
been  golden  and  light  to  bear.  My  heart 
went  out  to  you  with  a  passion  of  longing 
when  I  read  about  your  p  struggles. 
Lonely  and  ill,  and  disappoin  1 

over  again,  and  no  one  n 
you !     When  I  think  of  that,  j 
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to  let  doubts  and  fears  go  to  the  winds, 
and  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  long  for  so  much  as  to  have 
the  right  to  be  near  you  always,  to  love 
and  watch  over  you,  and  make  up  by  every 
means  in  my  power  for  all  you  have  suffered 
in  the  past.  But — but  there  is  more  to 
be  said.  Jack,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  !  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I 
am  growing  old.  Next  month  I  shall  be — 
1  hate  to  write  it,  but  I  will — I  shall  be 
thirty-four !  I  have  grown  thin  ;  there  are 
wrinkles  on  my  face,  and  grey  hairs  are 
beginning  to  show.  When  I  am  tired  or 
ill,  I  look  horribly  faded  !  I  took  down 
the  album  after  I  read  your  letter,  and 
looked  at  that  photograph  of  myself  which 
was  taken  just  before  you  went  away.  I 
stared  at  it  for  a  long,  long  while,  and 
then  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  at  my 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and — and  I 
think  I  cried  a  little  bit,  Jack — not  for  my. 
own  sake,  but  for  yours — in  case  you 
should  come  home  after  this  weary  waiting, 
and  be  disappointed.  Don't  think  that  I 
am  exaggerating  or  saying  what  is  not 
true  in  order  to  make  you  the  more  satis- 
fied on  your  arrival.  Don't  delude  your- 
self! You  must  know  many  women  of 
my  age  ;  look  at  them,  at  those  especially 
who  have  had  anxieties  and  sorrows 
to  bear,  as  I  have  had,  then  you 
will  be  better  able  to  imagine  the  change 
in  me.  No,  Jack ;  I  cannot  promise 
anything  until  you  have  really  returned — 
until  you  have  been  at  home  for  two  or 
three  months  at  the  least.  Let  us  meet  as 
friends,  and  agree  that  no  words  except 
those  of  friendship  shall  be  spoken 
between  us  until  that  time  is  passed. 
Keep  yourself  free — free  as  air.  If  you 
find  the  change  in  me  greater  than  you 
expect — if  you  meet  anyone  younger  and 
more  attractive,  towards  whom  your  heart 
goes  out — for  Heaven's  sake  be  true,  and 
follow  where  love  leads  you.  1  am  too 
proud  to  let  any  man  marry  me  who  does 
not  prize  me  above  all  the  world.  It  must 
*»e  all  or  nothing.  If  you  care  to  ask  me 
**  same  question   in  three  months'  time 
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swer  then,  but  not  a  moment 
ind  in  the  meantime  we  are 
lothing  but  friends,  remember, 
e  soon,  Jack ;  I  am  longing  to 

Maggik. 
did  not  mean  that  I  was  really 
Y  hair  is   quite    brown    still.     I 
k  you  will  find  it  much  altered. 


California,  Aug.  25,  189-. 
rling  Girl, — I.  have  just  received 
r,  which  is  in  itself  about  as  good 
iction  of  the  fact  which  you  wish 
s  upon  me  as  could  possibly  be 
IVhat  nonsense  to  say  that  you 
ed  1    I  heard  your  voice  speaking 
ces  as  I  read  them  ;   I  saw  the 
1  upon  your  face.     It  is  a  regular 
"  letter,    containing    the   same 
f  bitter-sweet  which  she  used  to 
r  to  me  in  days  gone  by,    and 
up  with  the  inevitable  postscript 
ting  the   most  important   state* 
the  whole  epistle.     I  kissed  that 
:  when  I  read  it,  for  the  sake  of 
,  and  of  the  dear  little  girl  whose 
led  to  turn  grey  even  to  scare  a 
»er !    The  wrinkles  don't  frighten 
jie,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
r  years.     There  are  some  people 
(T  grow  old,  and  you  are  one  of 
ours  is  a  charm  which  time  is 
to  touch,  and  to  me    at   least 
always  be  young  and  beautiful. 
all  the  more  for  your  doubts 
for  your  unselfish  anxiety  for 
and — bless  your  heart ! — 
.  of  pride   and  self-assertion 
)Ut  in  spite  of  yourself,  and 
uuded  me  so  dcliciously  of  the 
did.     Yes  I     If  I  meet  anyone 
a      care  for  more  than  yourself,  I 
promise  to  marry  her  without 
it  ever  occurred   to  your 
mi  that  during  the  course  of 
incen   years  I   may,   perchance, 
:  across  more  young  girls  than 
1    that,  therefore,    temptation    in 
lion  may  not  be  an  entirely  new 
*  ?     Nevertheless,  as  you  corn- 
obey.     I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
he  farce  for  the  prescribed  period, 
'aited  thirteen  years — I  can  wait 
e  longer  for  my  Rachel ! 
:  to  arrive  in  England  in  about  a 
from  to-day,  and,  of  course,  my 
will  be  to  yourself.     Later  on   I 
d  for  Jocelyn's  place  in  Scotland. 
J  s        je  to  see  Ted  in  the  guise 
*wn  married  man,   but  to 
r  his  letters  he  is  just 


the  same  warm-hearted   fellow  as  of  old. 
For  a  fortnight,  then,   good-bye,  dearest 
girl,  and  believe  me,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ance, now  and  ever,  your  devoted  lover, 
Jack. 

Scotland,  Sept.  18.  189-. 
My  Dear  Maggie, — I  had  a  pleasant 
journey  down  here  after  leaving  you  on 
Tuesday,  and  am  having  an  uncommonly 
good  time.  Jocelyn's  wife  is  a  charming 
woman,  and  they  have  a  houseful  of 
guests,  and  no  end  of  things  going  on. 
After  roughing  it  out  West  for  a  number 
of  years  it  is  glorious  to  find  oneself  sur- 
rounded with  the  old  comforts  and  refine- 
ments, and  as  for  the  people  themselves — 
they  are  a  different  race !  What  pretty, 
soft  voices  the  girls  have,  and  what 
exquisite  complexions !  It  is  no  wonder 
that  fellows  always  come  home  for  their 
wives.  There  is  a  ball  coming  off  in  a 
week's  time,  and  they  are  anxious  that  I 
should  stay  over  it,  but  I  will  make  no 
promises  until  I  hear  from  you  whether 
it  will  suit  your  convenience  if  I  turn  up  a 
few  days  later  than  was  arranged.  Of 
course,  if  it  upsets  your  plans  in  any  way 
I  shall  not  dream  of  staying;  but  it  is 
thirteen  years  since  I  was  at  an  English 
ball,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  it.  If 
I  were  writing  to  anyone  but  yourself  I 
would  not  dare  to  be  so  frank,  but  I  know 
that  you  are  too  sensible  to  look  at  the 
question  in  any  but  the  right  light.  In 
fact,  since  we  met  again,  you  are  raised  to 
a  pinnacle  in  my  estimation  as  the  wisest, 
most  far-seeing  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. When  I  realise  that  the  years 
which  have  endowed  you  with  all  these 
valuable  gifts  have  left  me  the  same 
blundering,  impetuous  fellow  as  of  old — I 
am  ashamed  of  myself!  Alas!  I  fear  I 
am  too  old  to  change.  Send  me  a  line 
by  return  if  possible,  and  be  sure  to  tell 
me  honestly  if  you  would  prefer  that  I 
kept  to  the  original  arrangement.  Ever, 
dear  Maggie,  your   sincere  friend, 

Jack  Stantox. 


Westmorland,  Sept.  19,  189-. 
Dear  Jack, — I  had  made  several  engage- 
ments for  you  here,  relying  on  your  return 
on  the  twenty-third,  but  none  of  them  can 
compete  with  the  attractions  of  a  ball,  and 
I  daresay  I  can  manage  to  postpone  them, 
or,  for  that  matter,  put  them  off  alto- 
gether. Any  entertainments  in  this  sleepy 
little  village  must  necessarily  seem  very 
tame  compared  with  those  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Jocelyn  and  her  house  party.     I  have 
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often  heard  of  her  qualities  as  a  hostess, 
and  her  sisters  must  be  a  great  help  to  her, 
as  they  live  so  near.  I  saw  one  of  them 
not  long  ago  at  a  charity  bazaar.  Her 
name  was  Adrienne,  and  I  thought  she 
was  very  pretty.  Perhaps  she  will  be  at 
the  ball,  and  then  you  will  be  more 
charmed  with  English  girls  than  ever. 


arrive,  as  you  might  possibly  be  delayed 
still  further,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  you  should  hurry  away  while  you  are 
enjoying  yourself. — Believe  me,  always, 
yours  sincerely,  Maggie. 

P.S.  —  Dear  Jack,  —  I  have  written 
hurriedly,  as  the  post  is  just  leaving,  so 
if  anything  that  I  have  said  sounds  coldly 


I   KISSED  THAT   POSTSCRIPT   WHEN    I    READ   IT. 


I  am  glad  that  you  wrote  so  frankly,  for 
I  should  have  been  sorry  if  you  had 
deprived  yourself  of  a  pleasure  from  any 
thought  of  me,  but  really,  1  don't  deserve 
the  compliments  which  you  shower  upon 
me !  Sometimes  I  feel  horribly  impetuous 
and  angry — even  yet — and  not  in  the  very 
least  discreet  and  cool-headed  !  I  shall 
not  make  any  more  arrangements  until  you 


in  your  ears,  put  it  down  to  haste,  not 
intention  !  You  know  that  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  matter,  I  only  want  you  to 
choose  what  is  for  your  own  happiness  1 


Scotland,  Sept.  at  a,  189-. 
Dear  Maggie, — You  are  a  brick  1     It  is 
no  end  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
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put  off  those  engagements  for  my  sake. 
I  think  I  will  take  your  hint,  and  not  fix 
any  definite  date  for  my  return  yet  awhile. 
They  are  getting  up  some  theatricals  at 
the  Stowells'  the  week  after  next,  and  are 
anxious  that  I  should  take  part,  so  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  may  put  in  a  week 
there.  This  place  suits  me  down  to  the 
ground,  and  I  am  feeling  younger  and 
better  than  for  years  past.  The  air  seems 
to  put  new  life  in  a  fellow. 

Adrienne  Stowell  is  staying  here  now. 
"  Pretty "  is  rather  a  mild  word  to  apply 
to  her,  is  it  not  ?  They  don't  grow  such 
girls  out  of  England. 

Jocelyn  was  asking  me  a  score  of 
questions  about  you  the  other  day.  I 
used  to  suspect  him  of  a  weakness  in 
your  direction  in  the  old  days,  and  he  did 
not  deny  it  when  I  taxed  him  with  it.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
accept  him.  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  and 
the  place  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 
How  you  would  have  revelled  in  the 
gardens  !  I  will  drop  you  a  line  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  let  you  know  my  movements. 
Meanwhile,  believe  me,  my  dear  Maggie, 
ever  sincerely  yours,       Jack  Stanton. 


Scotland,  Oct.  10,  189-. 

Dear  Maggie, — I  have  been  longer  than 
I  intended  in  writing  to  you  again,  but  the 
truth  is  my  time  has  been  very  much  occu- 
pied. I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  for 
which  I  expect  you  are  already  more  than 
half  prepared.  I  have  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  Adrienne  Stowell,  and  she  has 
made  me  very  happy  by  promising  to  go 
back  to  America  with  me  as  my  wife.  I 
know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this, 
and  I  send  the  news  to  you  before  any  of 
my  other  friends,  as  I  realise  that  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  your  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought that  I  owe  my  good  fortune. 

In  my  usual  thoughtless  fashion  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  should  come  home  to 
find  everything  exactly  as  I  had  left  it,  but 
you  reminded  me  that  the  lapse  of  years 
had  wrought  great  changes  in  us  both,  and 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  we 
should  discover,  on  meeting,  that  we  no 
longer  held  the  old  attraction  for  each 
other.  I  refused  to  believe  you,  but  I 
could  not  refuse  to  carry  out  your  wishes, 
and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
your  decision.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  esteem 
and  affection  than  yourself,  but  during  the 
week  which  we  spent  together  I  was  often 
painfully  conscious  that  we  had  drifted 
apart,  and  were  no  longer  actuated  by  the 


same  aims  and  ambitions ;  and  I  fear  that 
the  discovery  must  have  been  even  more 
painful  to  you,  for  I  feel  myself  to  be  in 
every  way  your  inferior.  This  is  a  delicate 
subject,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  allude  to 
it  frankly,  once  for  all,  before  burying  it 
out  of  sight. 

I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many 
things,  but  for  none  more  than  your  refusal 
to  accede  to  an  unwise  and  precipitous 
request,  and  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  alter  the  terms  of  a  promise 
lately  given,  and  to  ascribe  myself,  not 
for  a  few  months,  but  for  a  lifetime,  your 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend  ! 

My  engagement  will  necessarily  be  a 
short  one.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
early  in  December,  and  Adrienne  and  I 
both  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  be 
present  on  the  great  occasion.  I  should 
like  you  to  see  her  as  a  bride.  She  will  be 
a  picture  worth  coming  a  few  hours' 
journey  to  behold.  But  1  had  better  not 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  making 
myself  ridiculous.  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  am  really  not  answerable  for 
my  own  behaviour. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Maggie,  with 
pleasant  anticipations  of  your  kind  con- 
gratulations, your  sincere  friend, 

John  Stanton. 


Westmorland,  Oct.  11,  189-. 
You  "  know  I  will  be  glad " !  You 
expect  that  I  am  already  half  prepared  ! 
You  have  "  pleasant  anticipations  of  my 
congratulations"!  How  dare  you  write 
such  words  to  me  !  How  dare  you  insult 
me  with  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  !  Two 
months  ago  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had 
loved  you  all  my  life  ;  that  I  had  no  dearer 
wish  than  to  be  with  you  until  the  end. 
If  I  refused  to  bind  myself  then,  it  was  for 
your  sake  alone — because  I  understood 
something  of  a  man's  nature,  and  I  feared, 
though  I  never  really  believed  it  of  you, 
that  you  might  be  like  the  rest,  and  think 
more  of  the  outward  appearance  than  of 
what  lay  beneath.  It  was  the  image  of  a 
bright  young  girl  that  you  carried  in  your 
heart,  but  she  had  grown  old  in  the  years 
during  which  she  had  waited  for  you,  and 
in  spite  of  all  your  brave  words  your  love 
died  away  at  the  sight  of  her  faded  beauty. 
You  were  changed,  too — as  much  as  I, 
perhaps ;  but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ? 
Oh !  if  you  had  come  back  to  me,  old  and 
helpless,  scarcely  able  to  stagger  into  my 
arms,  I  would  only  have  welcomed  you  a 
hundred  times  more  warmly.  I  would 
have  thanked  God  for  giving  me  the  joy 
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of  tending  upon  you,  and  making  the 
remainder  of  your  life  bright  and  happy. 
But  you  area  man  ;  it  is  different  with  you! 
You  say  in  your  letter — that  smooth, 
hypocritical  letter,  for  which  I  despise  you 
the  more  ! — that  we  have  drifted  apart  in 
thought  anil  ambition,  and  that  it  was  this 
disco  wry  which  killed  your  love.  Ah  ! 
but  if  my  cheeks  had  still  been  as  round 
and  pink,  if  my  eyes  had  been  as  bright, 
and  my  hair  as  golden  as  of  yore,  what 
heed  would  you  have  given  to  my  thoughts 
and  ambitions  then  ?  If  they  had  differed 
from  your  own  they  would  have  been  all 
the  more  charming.  You  would  have 
been  delighted  with  my  wilful  ways,  and 
counted  them  unto  me  for  righteousness. 

But  because  I  am  old  and   faded Oh, 

it  is  too  bard!  Have  you  //"pity?  Twice 
over  you  have  come  into  my  life  and 
shattered  it.  Thirteen  years  ago  you  were 
too  poor  to  speak  out  like  a  man  and  con- 
fess your  love  ;  but  you  were  not  too  poor 
to  do  your  utmost  to  steal  my  heart,  and 
then  leave  me  to  live,  widowed,  all  these 
years,  hungering  for  a  word  out  of  the 
silence — waiting  for  what  never  came! 
It  was  a  long  struggle,  but  peace  came  at 
last — peace,  and  almost,  1  think,  con- 
tentment !  I  had  given  up  expecting,  and 
had  learned  to  take  the  simple  joys  of  life  as 
they  came,  and  to  be  thankful  for  them. 
And  tlu-n  you  sent  that  letter — you  opened 
the  very  gates  of  heaven  before  my  eyes, 
anil  when  I  demurred  you  laughed  my 
scruples  to  scorn  and  swore  that  in  your 
eyes  I  should  always  be  young,  that  you 
could  think  of  no  other.  And  now  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
pretty  face,  it  is  all  wiped  out,  and  every 
word  is  proved  a  lie!  Oh,  fool!  fool! 
Will  she  love  you  as  /  have  done  ?  has  she 
treasured  up  the  thought  of  you  for  thirteen 
long  years,  until  your  memory  is  woven 
into  every  thought  and  deed?  Has  she 
prated  for  you  night  and  day,  with  cease- 
less remembrance,  until  the  very  angels  of 
God  wearied  of  your  name  ?  Can  she  give 
you  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  anymore  than 
I  .-  My  heart  is  young — younger  than 
hers,  for  it  is  still  panting  for  the  youth 
which  \<>u  took  from  me  when  you  went 
away  and  left  me  mourning.  Will  not  her 
cheeks  fade  like  mine  and  her  beauty  dis- 
appear .-     If  mine  has  gone  it  is,r»«  who 


have  killed  it,  as  you  have  killed  every- 
thing else — love,  youth,  pride — No  !  not 
that !  You  shall  not  triumph  over  me.  If 
I  cannot  have  your  love  at  least  I  scorn 
your  pity  ;  and  she — that  young  girl ! — she 
shall  never  know 

( Turn  in  picas  ami  thrown  aside.) 


The  Litter  which  was  Posted. 

Westmorland,  Oct.  n,  189-. 

Dear  Jack, — It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
send  the  news  of  your  engagement  to  me 
before  any  of  your  other  friends,  and  I  feel 
duly  flattered.  I  am  now  in  the  delightful 
position  of  being  able  to  say,  "  I  told 
you  so !  "  an  occupation  which  possesses 
especial  charms  for  a  person  of  my  arro- 
gant disposition !  My  dear  boy,  I  am 
amused  at  your  elephantine  efforts  to  skim 
lightly  over  a  "delicate"  subject!  Why 
not  tackle  the  thing  outright,  and  say — what 
is  the  truth — that  when  two  romantic  spirits 
have  been  cherishingthc  image  of  each  other  • 
for  over  a  do/en  years,  it  is  a  tremendous 
shock  to  meet  in  the  flesh,  and  to  behold, 
in  the  one  case,  a  faded  and  elderly 
spinster,  and  in  the  other  (saving  your 
presence!)  a  stout  and  round-shouldered 
old  bachelor  !  I  am  no  more  the  Maggie 
of  your  dreams  than  are  you  the  Jack  of 
mine.  They  were  an  interesting  young 
couple,  but  they  are  dead.  Thev  died  a 
long  time  ago.     Peace  to  their  ashes ! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  your  wedding.  It  is  a  mark 
of  attention  which  I  should  have  expected 
from  you  under  the  circumstances,  and  if 
I  am  in  England  at  the  time  I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  present.  There  is  just  a 
possibility,  however,  that  I  may  go  abroad 
for  a  few  months  this  winter,  with  some 
friends,  so  that  I  cannot  make  any  definite 
promise.  Please  give  my  congratulations 
to  Miss  Stowell,  and  accept  the  same  for 
yourself,  and  as  I  never  by  any  chance 
choose  to  be  out  of  a  good  thing,  I 
present  my  congratulations  also  to  myself — 
congratulations  upon  my  own  prudence 
and  sagacity.  Really,  I  must  be  a  much 
wiser  person  than  I  ever  imagined! 
Therefore,  dear  Jack,  1  have  infinite 
pleasure  in  inscribing  myself,  yours 
complacently.  Maggie  Bruce. 
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E  vous  le  donne  en  dix,  je  vous  le 
donne  en  vingt,  je  vous  le  donne 
en  cent.     And  try  not  to  look  so 
unhappy,  Mr.  Gordon." 

The  speaker  is  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty, 
with  fair  hair,  which  she  wears  plainly 
put  back  from  a  white,  well-shaped  fore- 
head, which  is  her  one  beauty. 

She  is  small  and  fragile-looking,  but 
in  reality  wiry,  with  a  life  and  vigour  in 
her  every  movement  which  make  her 
very  attractive. 

Dick  Gordon  is  a  tall,  dark  man,  who 
stands  immovably  beside  her,  and  seems 
accustomed  to  letting  her  take  the  lion's 
share  of  the  conversation.  But  he  rouses 
himself  to  reply  to  her  challenge. 

"  I  hate  guessing  riddles,  Miss  Lascelles, 
but  I  'm  not  looking  unhappy  on  that 
account.     I  'm  worried." 

"  Why  ? "  But  the  question  is  asked 
half  absently,  and  Dick  Gordon  answers  it 
vaguely. 

"  Oh,  a  case  of  vicarious  suffering,  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours,  who  is  causing  me 
uneasiness." 

"  On  account  of  his  moral  welfare  ?  " 

"  On  account  of  his  moral  welfare.  But 
your  piece  of  news  has  precedence." 

"  It  can  wait." 

"  It  will  have  to  wait  a  long  while  if  I 
am  to  guess  it,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 
"  Please  tell  me." 

"  Very  well,"  but  she  made  such  a  long 
pause  that  Dick  spoke  again.  "  I  am  the 
most  patient  man.  alive,"  he  said ;  "  but 
thereto/?  limits  beyond  which " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Well !  "  she  stood 
up  and  clasped  her  two  hands  dramatically 

together.     "  I   am "      She  came  to  a 

dead  stop  again  and  laughed. 

"  I  know  what  you  are,"  he  said  hope- 
lessly: "though,  indeed,  I  don't  know 
what  you  will  be  ;  you  are " 

"  Deena  Lascelles,"  she  interrupted, 
"  and  I  am  going  to  be — married." 

He  gave  an  invol  arv  lit  start, 
whi  instantlv  as   the 

<  way  to 

e  rl— 
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"that  I  have  ever  met.  You  shoot  out  a 
piece  of  news  like  that  at  one  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  without  the " 

She  laughed  derisively  as  she  held  up 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  "  One 
wouldn't  have  thought  you  needed  much 
preparation  after  that." 

He  looked  at  her  diamond  ring  critically. 
"It  is  very  pretty,"  he  said.  "Well,  I 
congratulate  you,  Miss  Lascelles." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  But  I  am  disappointed  in  you  ;  you 
might  have  finished  my  quotation,  or 
rather  misquotation,  so  much  more  neatly." 

"  I  thought  I  finished  it  exceedingly 
well."     She  spoke  indignantly. 

"  You  might  have  inserted  the  name  of 
the  happy  man." 

"  Mr.  Gordon,  you  are  vulgar! " 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  severe. 
Language  is  notoriously  poor  on  such  an 
occasion.     What  ought  1  to  call  him  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  little 
smile. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  call  him  by  his 
proper  name." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"Jim  Harding." 

There  was  a  pause,  then — 

"  By  heaven !  that  was  a  near  thing," 
muttered  Dick. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Gordon  ?  "  He  turned  round  and  saw 
the  girl  looking  indignantly  at  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred  times," 
he  said  apologetically.  "  I  was  thinking 
aloud.  Well,  I  congratulate  you  again 
very  heartily,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  do 
the  same  to  Harding  when  I  meet  him." 

"  Thank  you."  Then  she  laughed. 
"  We  are  neither  of  us  very  brilliant,  I'm 
afraid.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  What 
about  the  mutual  friend  who  is  going 
astray  ?  " 

He  looked  annoyed,  though  he  spoke 
lightly. 

"  After  your  piece  of  news,  mine  would 
seem  too  insignificant ;  besides,  it  wouldn't 
really  interest  you." 

"Oh  yes,  it  would.  I'm  not  the  less 
interested  in  my  friends  because " 
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"  Because  you  're  engaged,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "  Oh,  I  thought  you  might  be. 
Some  girls  arc,  you  know.  I  always  thought 
it  very  objectionable  of  them.  Hut  1  don't 
think  I  'd  better  tell  you.  Miss  Lascelles. 
It  isn't  at  all  thrilling,  but  I  don't  suppose 
he'd  like  it." 

"  You  ought  to  have  thought  of  that 
before  you  provoked  my  curiosity." 

She  spoke  coldly.  There  is  nothing 
more  irritating  than  a  half-confidence. 
But  she  let  him  off  easier  than  he  expected, 
and  by  skilfully  guiding  the  conversation 
back  to  the  matrimonial  channel,  he 
managed  to  reinstate  himself  into  her 
favour. 

When  he  was  leaving  she  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

"  .Mr.  Gordon." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

••  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
about  it  being  a  near  thing  ?  " 

He  spoke  tragically. 

"  Miss  Lascelles,  do  you  remember  the 
time  you  said  that  truly  awful  thing  to  Miss 
Jamieson,  and  I  saved  you  at  the  expense 
of  mv  reputation  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  You  said  then  you  would  never  forget 
it.  For  the  sake  of  that  old  time,  never 
ask  me  what  I  meant." 

She  looked  dissatisfied. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  appeal  to  my  grati- 
tude." 

"  I  do,"  he  saiil  desperately.  "  I  appeal 
to  your  gratitude,  or  to  your  honour,  or  to 
any  other  sentiment  you  may  possess." 

"In  that  case " 

"  In  that  case  I  have  your  promise  ?  " 

"  On  condition  that  you  don't  say  things 
in  future  that  you  can't  explain." 

»  "  »  »  * 

What  had  Dick  meant  when  he  said  it 
had  been  a  near  thing  ?  Simply,  that  he 
had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  descanting 
to  Jim's  fiancee  on  Jim  Harding's  .short- 
comings. It  would  have  been  an  awkward 
business,  and  he  felt  devoutly  thankful 
that  his  guiding  star  for  once  attending 
to  its  duty.'  had  led  him  off  dangerous 
ground.  It  hail  only  been  a  rumour  on 
the  afternoon  Deena  told  him  of  her 
engagement,  but  that  evening  the  County 
Club  was  full  of  it,  and  Dick  received  at 
least  half-a-dozen  versions  to  choose  from. 
It  was  John  Head's  account  that  he  had 
accepted  as  being  the  most  likely  to  be 
veracious. 

"  It  was  last  night,  you  know."  he  said, 
"after  dinner,  and  we  were  all  playing 
cards.  Playing  pretty  high,  too,  as  we 
always   do    when    Harding  is  one  of  us. 


Imagine  our  astonishment  when,  shortly 
after  eleven,  who  should  make  his  appear- 
ance but  old  Sir  Richard.  A  thing  that 
has  never  happened  since  I  *ve  been  a 
member,  and  that 's  nearly  ten  years  now. 
In  he  came,  however,  in  time  to  see  his 
dear  and  only  son  shuffling — or,  to  be  exact, 
cutting — the  cards.  You  know  all  the  row 
there  has  been  lately  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  play.  Sir  Richard  was  never  a 
man  to  manage  his  family  affairs  quietly, 
and  he  certainly  didn't  on  this  occasion. 
He  began  blackguarding  Jim  right  and 
left.  Told  him  if  ever  he  played  cards 
again  he  'd  disinherit  him ;  that  he 
wouldn't  leave  his  money  to  a  gambler, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  All 
very  right  and  proper,  but  hardly  suitable 
to  the  public  smoking-room  of  a  club." 

"What  did  Jim  do?" 

"  Didn't  do  anything.  Got  very  white, 
and  his  mouth  went  all  crooked — the  way  it 
always  does  when  his  blood  *s  up.  Then 
his  father  wanted  him  to  promise  never  to 
touch  a  card  again.  You  can  see  Harding 
making  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect,  can't 
you  ?  Beside,  his  obvious  inability  to  keep 
such  a  promise  made  it  so  ludicrous. 
What 's  bred  in  the  bone,  my  dear  fellow. 
Sir  Richard  oughtn't  to  have  married  one 
of  Lord  Wentworth's  daughters  if  he  was 
so  particular.  By-the-bye,  did  you  hear 
that  the  doctor  only  gives  him  another 
three  years  to  live  ?  I  shall  be  vexy  much 
surprised  if  he  lasts  so  long." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  of  it  the  other  day. 
Then  Jim  refused  to  make  the  promise, 
did  he*?" 

"  Of  course,  flatly  refused.  Quite  right, 
too.  You  might  as  well  ask  a  moth  to 
promise  not  to  fly  round  a  candle." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  he  '11  risk  losing 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  He  *s  not 
a  fool." 

"He's  a  gambler,"  was  the  shrewd 
answer.  "  There  ain't  much  difference 
that  1  can  see.  I  heard  he  was  engaged. 
Is  it  true  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Who  to?" 

"  Miss  Lascelles." 

"  The  devil  he  is.  Well  I  wouldn't 
mind  laying  twenty  to  one  she's  never 
Lady  Harding." 

Dick  rose,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar. 

"If  you've  quite  finished  discussing 
Miss  Lascelles'  future  prospects,"  he  said 
shortly,  "you  might  come  and  have  a 
game  of  billiards  in  the  next  room." 

John  Head  followed  him  smiling.  "  Poor 
Gordon,"  he  said  to  himself  whimsically; 
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then,  as  an  after-thought,  "  she  must  be  a  next    his,    and   it   was   natural    that    they 

clever  little  girl  too,  to  have  got  both  the  should  be  a  great  deal  together.     He  liked 

catches  of  the  year  at  her  beck  and  call  in  her  better  than  any  girl  he  knew ;  she  was 

this  way."  the  best  company  in  the  world,   and  alto- 

To  Dick  Gordon,  Deena's  engagement  gether  possessed  a  unique  charm  for  him. 


:  1 


"  WHAT  DID   VOL*   MEAN   BY   SAVING   THAT  ABOUT   IT   BEING   A   NEAR   THING  .* 

had  come  as  a  surprise,  and  distinctly  an  But   they    had    never    deteriorated    to   a 

unpleasant  one.     He    knew  the  girl    very  sentimental   footing    (a   footing   which    it 

well,  and  ever  since  he  knew  her,  had  been,  was   very  hard    for  any  man  to  establish 

as  John  Head  expressed  it,  at  her  beck  with   Deena    Lascelles),    and  it  was  only 

and  call.     He  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  in  lately  that  Dick  had  conceived  the  possi- 

the  summer,  when  she  and  her  father  came  bility  of  caring  for  her  in  a  different  way 

down  for  the   fishing.      Their  place  was  from  what  he  had  formerly  done.     And  at 
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the  same  time  the  girl  seemed  to  change, 
too.  She  became  less  brusque,  more 
gentle  in  her  ways.  Was  lie  vainer  than 
other  men  when  he  wondered  whether  his 
own  altered  feeling,  revealing  itself  uncon- 
sciously in  some  tone  or  gesture,  had  been 
the  cause  of  this?  And  then  to  discover 
that  the  change  had  been  wrought  by 
another  man !  It  was  no  less  a  blow 
because  that  other  man  was  Dick  Gordon's 
best  friend. 

Well  !  Dick  was  not  the  man  to  make 
a  tragedy  out  of  it  all.  and  he  set  himself 
bravely  to  get  over  his  discomfort.  He 
had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  He  might 
have  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  he  had 
not.  and  after  all  he  was  the  only  one  that 
was  hurt.  He  saw  as  much  of  the  girl  as 
ever,  and  could  Hatter  himself  that  she,  at 
least,  guessed  nothing.  JJut  it  was  a  haul 
part  to  act. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  whether  Jim 
suspected  the  truth,  he  was  so  strange  with 
him  at  times;  but  lie  dismissed  the  idea  as 
improbable.  At  any  rate  he  had  no  cause 
for  jealousy,  ami  Dick  saw  no  reason  why 
his  intimacy  with  Deena  I.ascelles  should 
cease. 

■y  #  #  * 

'•  1  don't  like  .Mr.  Head,  and  I  never 
shall  like  Mr.  Head,  ami  all  the  talking  in 
the  world  won't  make  me  !  " 

Deena  spoke  decisively,  almost  vindic- 
tively. 

"  I  don't  know  that  either  of  us  par- 
ticularly want  you  to,"  was  Jim's  lazy 
answer;  "  >till.  you  are  unjust  to  the  poor 
fellow — he  \s  never  done  you  any  harm." 

"  And  yet  1  don't  think  1  'in  unjust. 
What  do  v-'ii  say,  Mr.  Gordon?" 

"I  don't  like  him,"  he  answered  ;  "but 
I  don't  know  anything  against  him.  He's 
the  sort  «>f  man  whom  one  feels  ashamed 
of  not  liking,  and  yet  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  tru>t  him." 

"  Then-  are  a  certain  class  of  people," 
broke  in  Jim.  "  who  always  take  prejudices 
against  their  fellow -man  at  first  sight. 
They  call  them  instincts,  ami  are  no  end 
proud  of  them.  I  call  them — damned 
nonsniM-." 

Something  in  the  tone,  even  more  than 
the  words.  otVellded  the  girl.  "  Is  that 
meant  for  Mr.  Gordon  or  for  me?"  she 
asketl  coldly. 

"  Vmi  know  it  isn't  meant  for  you." 

"Then  tor  Mr.  Gordon?  I  call  it  very 
bad  form  to  talk  in  that  way  in  a  lady's 
drawing- room." 

He  broke  into  an  irritated  laugh.  "By 
Jove.  Gordon,  listen  to  that!  she  spoke 
as  if  it  were  a  church." 


Deena's  face  flushed  up,  she  seemed 
about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  but  con- 
trolled herself  with  an  effort. 

"  Well,  don't  let 's  quarrel,"  she  said, 

"  before  a I   was  almost   going  to 

say  a  stranger,  Mr.  Gordon,  only  it  would 
have  been  so  unkind." 

"  It  would  have  been  crushing,"  he 
answered ;  and  then  he  had  gone  away 
and  left  the  two  to  themselves.  It  required 
great  moral  determination,  and  he  never 
took  his  departure  without  considerable 
self-complacency. 

He  considered  he  did  his  duty  nobly  in 
this  respect,  but  Jim  Harding  apparently 
thought  otherwise.  "  I  don't  like  Gordon 
being  here  so  often,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  He  monopolises  the  conversation — I 
can't  get  in  a  word." 

"  Expressed  differently,  that  means  that 
Mr.  Gordon  occasionally  has  the  civility 
to  say  something,  and  that  you — have 
not." 

She  flung  herself  down  in  a  chair  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  herself.  She  felt  that  she 
hail  behaved  very  creditably  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  had  quite  earned  the  right  (now 
that  there  was  no  restraining  presence)  to 
be  disagreeable. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  comes  here." 

"  Presumably  because  he  enjoys  it.  I 
enjoy  it  too." 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  wants  now  that 
you're  engaged." 

•'  Well,  really,  Jim  ;  I  don't  suppose  I'm 
less  interesting  because  of  that  1 " 

"  Most  men  would  find  you  so." 

She  laughed  with  a  half-tolerant  con- 
tempt, and  her  laugh  was  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  It  hail  a  genuine  sound  of  amuse- 
ment, and  was  accomplished  without  any 
very  hideous  facial  contortion,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  people's. 
"  Really,  I  think  that  argument  is  beneath 
you,  Jim.  You  don't  think  men  only  care 
for  girls  so  long  as  they  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  throwing  the  handkerchief 
at  them." 

"Of  course,  if  you  take  it  as  ajoke " 

"  I  do.  I  refuse  absolutely  to  take  Mr. 
Gordon  tragically." 

Hut  she  was  annoyed  at  the  conversa- 
tion, revealing,  as  it  did,  Jim's  lurking 
sense  of  jealousy.  She  saw  that  it  might 
be  taken  in  another  light  than  a  purely 
ludicrous  one,  and  felt  she  would  have 
been  insulted  if  she  had  not  been  amused. 

He  was  satisfied  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  had  stumbled  on  Dick's 
secret  some  time  ago,  and  ever  since  had 
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disliked  Deena's  intimacy  with  him.  One 
word  to  the  girl  revealing  the  true  state  of 
things  would  have  been  enough  ;  but  Jim 
was  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  never  uttered. 
Quixotic,  perhaps  ;  but  Dick  was  his  friend, 
and  Jim's  sense  of  generosity  was  keen. 

So  they  changed  the  subject,  and  talked 
of  his  approaching  departure  to  Paris  till 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 

"Jim,  why  are  you  going  ?  " 

"Why,  you  know,  dear.  On  business 
for  my  father." 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  because 
you  objected  to  Mr.  Oordon's  coming  so 
often." 

"Deena,  do  you  want  to  quarrel  with 
me?" 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure  ; 
but  perhaps  she  was  more  tender-hearted 
than  usual  at  the  thought  of  his  leaving 
her,  for  after  a  moment  she  satisfied  him 
on  that  point. 

"  I  wish  you  weren't  going,  though,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  have  an  instinct  something 
horrible  will  happen,  only,  of  course,  you 
call  instincts  damned ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  His 
answer  was  irrelevant,  but  they  parted 
friends. 

•  #  #  # 

Was  the  girl  hard  ?  Dick  wondered 
that  she  took  it  all  so  quietly,  and  then 
he  saw  how  white  and  drawn  her  face  had 
become,  and  abused  himself  for  the 
thought.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  he  was  part  of  a  dream.  It 
was  so  wonderful  that  he  should  be  stand- 
ing there,  come  to  tell  Deena  of  the  shame 
of  the  man  she  loved,  come  to  tell  her  (he 
must  be  dreaming)  that  Jim  had  cheated 
at  cards.  It  was  more  than  wonderful,  it 
was  horrible  ;  he  had  no  right  to  be  there 
at  such  a  time.  And  yet  it  was  Jim  him- 
self who  had  given  him  the  right. 

He  had  received  a  letter  from  him  only 
that  morning  telling  him  all,  and  asking 
him  to  break  the  news  to  Deena.  "  You 
will  do  it  better  than  anyone  else,"  he  had 
written  ;  "  beside,  she  will  take  it  as  a  kind 
of  reparation  for  what  I  said  to  her  last 
week." 

Dick  had  repeated  the  remark  to  Deena, 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  it. 
"  I  do,"  she  had  answered. 

She  had  listened  very  quietly  to  his 
story,  only  interrupting  him  once  or  twice 
to  ask  some  leading  question,  which 
showed  how  closely  she  was  following 
him. 

When  he  had  finished  she  stood  motion- 
►■M  he  spoke  again. 

til  you  believe,  Miss  Lascelles,  that 


I  would  rather  have  cut  off  my  right  hand 
than  have  come  and  told  you  this  of  my 
own  accord,  and  will  you  try  to  forgive 
me  ?  " 

"  What  does  that  matter,"  she  said 
indifferently,  and  he  realised  in  that 
moment  that  he  was  but  a  cipher  in  her 
eyes.  "  Have  you  got  his  letter  with 
vou  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Please  show  it  to  me." 

"  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Put  I  must  see  it,  you  mustn't  refuse 
me." 

He  handed  it  to  her  without  a  word. 
She  ditl  not  turn  away,  but  stood  reading 
with  an  immovable  face.  Watch  it  as  he 
might,  he  could  find  in  it  no  index  to  what 
she  read.  The  turning  of  the  pages  alone 
afforded  him  a  clue,  but  it  was  sufficient. 
He  knew  the  letter  so  well  that  he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  were  reading  over  her 
shoulder. 

It  was  not  a  story  which  improved  in 
the  telling,  and  Dick  marvelled  at  the 
girl's  self-control.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
disbelieve  it.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt.  She  would  have  clung  to  her  faith 
in  Jim's  innocence,  though  angels  had 
testified  against  him,  had  he  declared  it. 
Put  he  did  not.  In  fact,  their  only  know- 
ledge of  what  had  passed  came  from  him. 
He  seemed  utterly  broken-hearted,  and 
not  a  little  dazed  by  it  all.  He  had  been 
dining  with  some  friends  in  Paris,  so  he 
wrote,  and  afterwards  someone  had  pro- 
duced a  pack  of  cards.  The  play  became 
high,  and  suddenly  Jim  realised  that  he 
had  lost  more  than  he  could  afford  to  pay 
without  recourse  to  his  father.  In  a  fit  of 
desperation  he  proposed  another  game,  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 

A  vain  hope  ;  and  then  in  a  moment  of 
madness  the  thing  was  done.  Almost  as 
quickly  it  was  discovered.  A  promise  of 
secrecy  was  given  on  condition  that  Jim 
went  abroad  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
took  his  name  off  all  his  clubs,  and 
abstained  in  the  future  from  play. 

"  In  a  moment  of  madness,"  Jim  said. 
Surely  such  madness  as  the  world  has 
never  seen. 

"  I  never  thought  I  was  so  very  bad," 
he  wrote,  "  and  now  I  have  done  some- 
thing which  has  put  me  beyond  the  pale. 
I  don't  know  what  induced  me  to  touch 
the  cards,  but  it's  in  the  blood,  and  it's 
hard  fighting  against  that.  God  knows  I 
don't  say  that  as  an  excuse  ;  only  men  like 
you,  who  can  play  poker  for  pennies  and 
be  happy,  oughtn't  to  judge  me.  As  for 
the  cheating,  I  was  not  myself  when  I  did 
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it.  I  was  not,  indeed.  I  can't  write  and 
tell  Deena.  1  don't  ft*t-l  as  if  I  ought  to, 
and  you  will  break  it  to  her  tar  better  than 
I  rould.  What  a  lift-  to  look  forward  to — 
without  her,  without  hope,  without  honour  ! 
Vuas  qui  priiZ,  f>rii  z  f»tur  /»/»/." 

That  last  was  Jim  all  over,  and  even  in 
such  a  moment  it  had  struck  Dick  in  a 
ludicrous  light.  It  hail  jarred  upon  him, 
too,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  feeling  was  unworthy. 
Some  people  cannot  help  being  pic- 
turesque, ami  picturesquencss  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  sincerity. 

And  all  the  while  the  girl  stood  motion- 
less, reading.  She  had  only  .-topped  once 
to  ask  whether  the  condition  of  the  three 
years'  absence  was  not  unusual,  and  Dick 
had  agreed  with  her  in  thinking  it  so. 
But  now  she  spoke  again,  with  a  voice  so 
unlike  hers,  so  full  of  concentrated  scorn, 
that  he  was  startled. 

"  Jim  asked  you  not  to  show  me  this."' 

"Ami  you  asked  me  to  show  it  to  you. 
I  considered  your  wish  the  most  binding." 

"  J/y  wish  !  The  wish  of  a  girl  more 
binding  than  that  of  your  frit  mi  f  " 

He  had  borne  much  from  her,  but  he 
could  not  bear  that. 

"  1  hoped  I  was  your  friend  too."  he 
saiil  bitterly. 

"  I  don't  want  your  friendship.  Jim 
wants  it — and — and  you  throw  him  over." 

She  handed  him  back  the  letter  proudly. 

"  You  won't  finish  it .'" 

She  hesitated  for  the  space  of  a  moment 
and  then  her  loyalty  triumphed.     "  No!" 

Then  he  turned  to  leave  her.  She  did 
not  want  his  friendship,  and  he  could  do 
no  more.  But  she  stopped  him  with  a 
little  gesture.  He  saw  that  she  was 
changed  somehow.  Her  self-control, 
which  had  stood  her  in  good  stead,  was 
forsaking  her,  and  she  was  trembling, 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,"  she  said 
wildly.  "It  cannot  be  that  one  act  can 
spoil  one's  whole  life,  can  it  .-" 

'■  I  don't  know."  he  said  hopelessly, 
"you  know  what  Browning  thought."  and 
he  repealed  the  words  in  an  undertone — 

My  own  hope  i».  the  «.nn  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  i-.trlh  mr  -tretched  : 
"I  hat  after  la»t  return-  the  tir-t . 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  lie  fetched  : 
That  what  l>ejjan  l*>t  can't  end  wor>t. 
Xor  what  (icxl  IiIom.iI  once  prove  accurst. 

There  were  emotional  tears  in  her  eyes 
when  he  had  finished,  and  for  a  moment 
he  thought  she  was  going  to  break  down. 
But  she  ditl  not  ;  and  when  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  was  steady.  "  I  know, 
whatever  happens,"  sin-  said.  "  whatever 


other  people  do,  you  will  be  the  same  to 
him.     I  know  it." 

"  You  may  believe  it,  Miss  Lascelles; 
but  he  does  not  need  my  friendship  when 
he  has  yours." 

"Ah  yes,  he  does!  "she  cried.  "He 
needs  everything.  Poor  Jim  !  Poor  Jim  I " 
and  she  turned  away  that  he  might  not  see 
her  face. 

*  #  *  • 

His  mind  was  made  up ;  he  would  know 
his  fate.  The  three  years  of  Jim's  absence 
were  more  than  over;  there  had  been  no 
news  from  him,  and  Dick  would  wait  HO 
longer. 

And  during  these  years  Deena  had 
remained  to  outward  appearances  the 
same.  To  outward  appearances  only,  for 
in  reality  she  was  changed,  as  she  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be.  She  took  up  the 
threads  of  her  life  again  bravely ;  but  the 
old  keenness  about  things  was  gone,  and 
Dick  saw  it.  Still,  she  bore  her  trouble 
wonderfully,  anil  little  by  little  the  curious 
waiting  look  which  had  haunted  him  at 
first  faded  out  of  her  eyes. 

However  sharp  the  pain  that  comes  into 
one's  life,  one  may  say,  with  tolerable 
certitude,  "This,  too,  will  pass."  Merely  a 
question  of  time  after  all ;  some  of  us 
take  a  long  while  to  forget ;  others, 
remaining  children  to  the  end  of  our  lives, 
forget  soon. 

Jim's  name  was  never  mentioned  now. 
Deena  had  written  to  him  once,  offering  to 
marry  him  and  go  abroad  if  he  wished, 
and  he  had  answered  refusing  to  let  her 
make  the  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  written  to  his  father  telling  him  all. 
"  I  couldn't  take  the  old  man's  money 
under  false  pretences,"  he  wrote  to  Dick. 
"Docs  that  seem  queer  coming  from  a 
cheat  ?  I  suppose  it  does.  But  honour 
among  thieves,  you  see.  He  sent  me  a 
postcard  by  return,  informing  me  that  he 
had  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling."  Since 
then  they  had  not  heard  from  him,  and 
Dick  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ask 
I  )eena  to  be  his  wife.  Had  he  any  chance  ? 
He  did  not  know,  for  the  girl  re- 
mained inscrutable  as  ever  as  the  years 
rolled  by. 

He  only  knew  that  his  life  had  grown 
insupportable,  and  that  at  all  costs  he 
must  be  put  out  of  his  pain.  At  any  rate, 
he  had  no  rival  except  Jim,  and  Jim  was 
an  impossibility.  He  would  ask  her 
to-night.  There  should  be  no  "ungirt 
loin"  no  "unlit  lamp"  with  him.  He 
knew  she  had  not  thought  of  him  in  the 
light  of  a  lover  ;  but  now — now.  And  as 
for  Jim.     Well,  it  would  do  him  no  good 
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•  The    World    WOULD    NOT    TOLERATE    long    any    great   power    or    influence 
that     HAS    NOT    EXERCISED   for    the    GENERAL    GOOD.9 

THE  ANTISEPTICS  of  EMPIRE 

CIVILISATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA  AND  BRITISH  POLICY. 

Britain  must  either  lead  the  World,  or  must  utterly  Perish  &  Decay  as  a  Nation. 

ipHE    COMMAND    OF    THE    SEA    AND    BRITISH    POLICY.— '  An  Wand,  hi-  i*.intcd  wit.  f  iiiiiral  fur  it*  p-tl^t 

defence  the  command  uf  the  sea.  tint'  of  the  consequences  of  the  command  of  the  sea  was  that  the  coasts  of  the  wmM  w«-re  peculiarly 
under  the  influence  of  the  nation  that  held  it.  Hut  though  the  piwer  given  hy  the  command  of  the  Men  was  no  gntit,  it  was  .•.militi..n.-! 
by  a  moral  law.  The  World  WOULD  NOT  TOLERATE  long  any  great  power  or  influent  THAT  WAS  NOT  EXERCISED  for  TI1K 
GENERAL  GOOD.  The  HRITISH  EMPIRE  could  suhsist  ONLY  so  long  as  it  was  a  I'SKFUL  AOENT  for  tin-  UENEKAL  BENEFIT 
of  HUMANITY.  Tliat  hitherto  she  had  obeyed  this  law  we  might  fairly  claim.  She  had  used  her  almost  undisputed  nionoi>uly  of  the 
ocean  to  introduce  LAW  and  CIVILISATION  all  over  the  pintle.  She  had  destroyed  piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  and  had  opened  fai 
the  trade  of  all  nations  every  port  on  the  globe  except  those  that  belonged  to  the  (.'ontinental  Powers.  Hut  all  this  led  to  the  concluaiuo 
that  BRITAIN  must  either  LEAD  THE  WOULD,  or  must  VTTEHLY  PERISH  AND  DECAY  AS  A  NATION.' 

SPENSER  WILKINSON'S  Address  at  the  ROYAL   UNITED  SERVICE   INSTITUTE.— Spectator,  December  21,  IMG. 

What  Higher  aim  can  Man  attain  than  Conquest  over  Human  Pain? 

VBWEIUBIA.-F20M  A  TO  WW  ZV  SOUTH  AMSftZCA  -"Sir. -After  two  ymn.'  trial  of  KSO'S  •  FRUIT 
SALT  '  I  can  safely  say  that  it  has  saved  me  much  misery-  from  colonial  fevers,  indigestion,  and  iuilKiiied  ap|x-titc.  to  which  I  hm«- 
been  aubject  during  eleven  years'  residence  in  the  Tropica.  It  is  invalual.lc  to  travellers  as  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness  and  a  i.-li.f  fr.im 
the  other  ailment*  of  life  aboard  ship  :  and,  for  myself,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  gouur  a  voyage  without  my  toothbrush  us  mv  tx.ttloif 
old  'ENO.'  With  ordinary  cure  it  does  NOT  OUT  HARD  AND  CAKED  a*  OTHER  EFFERVESCENT  PREPARATH  >NS  do  in 
WARM  and  HUMID  CLIMATES,  and  this  is  greatly  in  its  favour.  I  am,  Sir.  yours  rcspcetfuUy,  W.  J.  II.  P.S.— If  you  ch.«- 
to  make  uae  of  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  are  at  lilicrty  to  do  so,  without  quoting  the  name,  or  you  may  use  the  initials." 

Iar  tbz  voyaoe  or  this  upe  siro's  'fruit  saw  zs  am-  impekativi  htoiivic 
NEED,  or  necessarv  a.ljunrt ;  it  keciM  the  blood  pure,  prevents  FEVERS  and  ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASE,  and 
REMOVES  the  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  arising  from  STIMULANTS  and  NARCOTICS,  such  as  alcohol,  tolmceo.  tea.  and  off.-.-.  Ilv 
NATURAL  MEANS  it  thus  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  noniutl  condition,  bv  prcvi-utiutr  tie-  great  danger  of  poisoned  hl-s-d. 
fevers,  etc.,  ami  over-cerebral  activity,  nervousness,  irritability,  worry,  etc.  THERE  IS  N<  •  In  iUHT  THAT,  where  it  has  been  taken  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  a  disease,  it  lias  in  innumerable  instances  PREVENTED  a  S.KVEKE  ILLNESS.  If  its  great  value  in  keeping  the 
body  in  HEALTH  were  universally  known,  NO  FAMILY  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 


SIR  JOHN  BENN 
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A     SILK  -  SPINNER'S     ROMANCE. 


By  HENRY  HOOTOX. 


VIEWED  from  the  meadows  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Rhone,  the 
straggling  village  of  St.  Maurice  is  by 
no  means  picturesque.  It  is  the  upper 
village  that  is  seen  from  this  position — 
a  cluster  of  ill  -  kept,  crumbling  old 
houses,  whose  squalor  is  only  to  be 
matched  by  that  of  the  newer  houses — 
miserable  little  brick  boxes  whose  occu- 
pants are  employed  cither  in  the  fields  or 
in  one  of  the  two  silk-spinning  factories, 
whose  tall  chimneys  serve  as  landmarks  to 
the  country  for  miles  round. 

( )f  these  factories  the  larger  and  more 
modern  is  the  property  of  Jean  Raboul, 
whose  brother  Jules  owns  a  small  farm 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  village. 
Jean,  being  a  younger  son,  had  inherited 
at  his  father's  death  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  farm  (in  which  manner 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  manage 
to  hand  down  their  land  intact) — namely, 
about  four  thousand  pounds.  With  this 
money  he  had  started  his  business,  and, 
whereas  Jules  was  still  a  small  farmer,* 
Jean  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  all  St.  Maurice.  His 
factory,  a  long,  narrow  building,  nearly  all 
windows,  looked  from  the  distance  like  a 
miniature  Crystal  Palace,  while  the  hum- 
ming of  his  two  hundred  odd  spinning- 
wheels  gave  one  the  idea  that  the  place 
had*  been  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  It 
was  music  to  the  ears  of  Jean  Raboul,  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  men  of  his  village — likely, 
indeed,  very  shortly  to  become  its  Mayor. 
He  was  a  happy  man  was  Jean,  the  only 
important  possession  he  lacked  being  a 
wife  ;  and  this,  considering  the  efforts  of 
all  the  mothers  in  St.  Maurice  with  eligible 
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daughters,  was  entirely  his  own  fault.  But 
Jean  was  so  "  difficult,"  so  hard  to  please. 
The  biggest  dots,  the  best  connections  in 
all  Drome  had  been  submitted  for  his 
approval,  but  still  he  remained  a  bachelor. 
"  Bon  enfant"  too,  for  all  that.  But  that 
Jean  Raboul,  whose  forebears  had  all  dis- 
played such  creditable  astuteness  in  pick- 
ing up  dots  and  good  connections,  should 
neglect  the  tradition  of  his  family  and  the 
good  old  custom  of  the  district  grievously 
annoyed  St.  Maurice.  It  was  the  only  bad 
mark  it  had  against  him  ;  but  it  was  a 
serious  one. 

A  glance  at  his  factory  on  an  afternoon 
of  June  1 88-  may  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  problem  of  St.  Maurice.  In  a  large 
room,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  two  hundred  spinning-wheels, 
attended  by  the  same  number  of  girls, 
arc  ranged  in  two  rows.  £ach  girl  has 
her  wheel — worked  by  electricity,  for  Jean 
Raboul  is  very  much  up  to  date — an  iron 
bowl  of  constantly  boiling  water,  into 
which  she  throws  the  cocoons  whose  silk 
she  is  about  to  spin  ;  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
into  which  to  dip  her  fingers  after  the 
rigours  of  the  iron  bowl ;  a  heap  of 
cocoons,  and,  finally,  an  koubette,  a  little 
bunch  of  heath  with  which  the  cocoons 
are  picked  up.  It  is  a  busy  scene,  for  to 
every  ten  girls  an  older  woman  is  appointed 
superintendent :  there  must  be  no  in- 
attention, no  laughing  or  chattering,  for 
so  fine  is  the  silk  that,  with  the  least  care- 
lessness of  handling,  it  will  snap.  And 
here  these  girls  work  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  The  heat 
of  the  open  country  is  bad  enough — to  be 
moderate,  say  ninety-five  degrees  in  the 
shade — but  in  the  factory  it  is  something, 
appalling  ;  and,  added  to  this,  there  is  the 
monotonous  hum  of  the  wheels,  the  steam 
of  the  boiling  water,  and,  above  all,  the 
almost  overpowering  stench  of  the  chrys- 
alides. And  yet  some  of  the  girls  look 
healthy  enough ;  but  these  are  they  who 
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live  in  the  neighbourhood — their  morning 
and  evening  walk  serves  as  a  corrective  to 
the  confinement  of  the  day.  The  others — 
girls  who  come  from  Ardeche  or  from  /./ 


IN  HKR  SIMI'I.K  CorinN  sKIRT  A.\l>  ItolUCK, 
SLEEVES  ITT  SHORT  AT  THE  KI.BOW,  AM) 
HAKE  HEAD,  AOXES  PASSED  THRot'till  THE 
LONG  STREET  TO  THE  I.oWKR  VILLAGE. 

plaint,  ami  sleep  in  one  large  dormitory  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  factory — tire  very  wan 
and  unhealthy.  The  usual  type  is  of 
medium  height  and  figure,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  and  dark,  clear  complexion  ; 
while  their  hands,  almost  without  exception. 


are  beautiful  to  a  degree — slender,  pink- 
white,  and  with  long,  tapering  fingers. 
This  comes  of  the  delicate  nature  of  their 
work  —  constantly  handling  the  light 
cocoons  and  dipping  their  lingers  in  hot 
and  colli  water. 

Before  one  of  these  wheels  on  the  after- 
noon of  which  I  speak,  >at  Agnes  Man- 
daron.  She  came  from  la  plaint,  anil  the 
confinement  of  a  year  in  the  factory  hail 
lent  her  beauty  the  rather  mournful  charm 
of  frailty.  Her  figure  had  all  the  grace 
of  the  typical  Provencal  woman — well  pro- 
portioned, slender  without  being  meagre, 
and  carried  with  a  simple  dignity  that 
would  become  a  lady  of  high  lineage.  To 
her  the  other  girls  but  rarely  spoke,  and, 
when  sin-  paused  in  her  work,  the  super- 
intendent would  discreetly  look  away.  For 
Agnes  was  privileged :  she  refused  to 
admit  it :  indeed,  she  imagined  that  her 
life  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  girls.  Hut  it  was  not  so,  for  U 
/Hi/run,  Jean  Kaboul,  had  noticed  her. 
One  day,  walking  through  the  factor}-,  he 
had  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill, 
and,  after  a  momentary  pause — he  imagined 
it  to  be  so  long !— had  coloured  up  angrily 
and  passed  along.  He  had  seen  Agile's 
for  the  first  time. 

When  next  he  met  her  he  was  very  self- 
possessed.  "  You  look  unwell,  Mandaron," 
he  said.  "  Take  a  little  walk  sometimes ; 
get  some  fresh  air."  Again  he  blushed, 
anil  stammered,  ami  left  her. 

What  could  It  patron  mean  r  Agnes  was 
very  timid,  and,  fearful  of  losing  her  three 
sous  an  hour,  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
kind  offer.  Still,  although  she  sat  at  her 
wheel  all  day  long  with  the  others,  she 
was  not  comj>elled  to  work  very  hard  ;  she 
was  a  proUgvt  of  It  palmn ! 

The  other  girls  very  naturally  detested 
Agnes  Mandaron,  and  none  more  cordially 
than  the  Ardechoises — the  squat,  rather 
plain  girls  who  came  from  the  province  of 
Ardeche,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 
Hut,  perhaps,  she  had  no  more  bitter 
enemies  than  old  Pierre  Tresse,  the  house- 
keeper, and  Martha,  his  wife,  who  cooked 
the  meals  of  such  girls  as  lived  in  the 
factory.  They,  too,  were  from  Ardeche,  a 
miserly,  ill  -  tempered  couple — the  man 
bullied  by  his  wife,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
bullying  everyone  over  whom  he  had  the 
slightest  authority.  Why  should  they  give 
this  Agnes  Mandaron  better  meals  than 
the  others  had  ?  Why  should  they  give 
this  factory  girl  the  fruit  that  It  patnm 
sent  for  her  every  Saturday  ?  The  bold, 
cunning  creature  !  she  knew  what  she  was 
about    with    her    soft,    quiet,   p      y  -  cat 
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manners  !  Le  patron  sent  his  fruit,  and 
paid  the  extra  charge  for  dining  Mandaron 
at  the  Tresses'  table,  but  Agnes  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  Pierre  and  his  wife  hated  the 
girl  ? 

"  Oh  !  but  the  heat !  "  sighed  Agnes. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  heat  that  affected 
her  as  the  noise  and  the  sickly  smell. 
With  a  sudden,  bold  determination,  she 
rose  from  her  stool  and  approached  the 
superintendent. 

"  Blache,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  out." 

"  It  is  understood,"  answered  the  woman 
discreetly. 

Agnes  passed  quietly  between  the  two 
lines  of  busy  girls,  and,  as  she  went,  they 
glanced  at  one  another  with  much  mean- 
ing. "  Now  it  begins,"  whispered  a  low- 
browed Ardeehoisc.  "  She  will  meet  le 
patron,  ami  then,  in  a  little  time,  it  is 
finished  !  "  She  smiled  with  malicious 
satisfaction  and  continued  her  work. 

Agnes  met  Pierre  Tresse  at  the  door. 

"  Hegh  !  Mandaron,  and  now  ? "  he 
queried,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"  I  am  going  out,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  You  may  tell  If  patron  if  you  like,"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  and 
Pierre  was  afraid  to  say  another  word. 

"Saucy  bird!"  he  muttered.  "I'll 
pluck  her  feathers  for  her  yet !  " 

In  her  simple  cotton  skirt  and  bodice, 
sleeves  cut  short  at  the  elbow,  and  bare 
head,  Agnes  passed  through  the  long 
street  to  the  lower  village,  walking  when 
possible  in  the  shade.  It  was  like  a 
deserted  village :  all  the  green  shutters 
were  closed,  the  men  in  the  fields,  the 
children  at  school,  and  only  a  few  women — 
the  most  confirmed  gossips — sat  in  their 
doorways,  pretending  to  knit  while  they 
exchanged  scandal  across  the  street.  The 
passing  of  Agnes  afforded  them  excellent 
matter  for  talk  ;  it  was  Mandaron,  the  little 
minx  who  had  impudently  set  her  cap  at 
le  patron.  Tresse  had  told  the  goodman 
about  it  the  other  night.  And  why  was 
she  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
village  ?  Ho  !  but  it  was  so  simple  !  Had 
not  le  patron  gone  that  way  ? 

Agnes  had  spent  a  sou  on  cherries  as 
she  passed  through  the  market,  and  these 
she  meant  to  eat  when  she  got  out  into 
the  country.  How  beautiful  was  her 
freedom !  How  cheery  the  long,  thin 
scream  of  the  swarming  grasshoppers ! 
And  the  big  blue  sky,  the  burdened  fruit- 
trees,  the  ripening  corn,  the  brown  gleam 
of  the  gentle  Lisier  as  it  crept  along  to 
join  the  Rhone—  ah !  to  be  always  free  to 
enjoy  it !     But  no  ;  she  must  be  content 


with  what  le  bon  Di'eu  had  arranged ;  she 
must  stop  in  the  factory  for  three  sous  an 
hour,  in  order  to  help  the  poor  widowed 
mother  on  la  plaine.  It  was  foolish  to 
hope — foolish,  nay,  wrong  of  her  to  have 
come  out  at  all.  But  she  would  enjoy  just 
this  one  afternoon,  and  then  go  back  and 
work  bravely,  and — try  not  to  think.  And 
some  day,  should  le  bon  Dieu  so  decide, 
she  might  return  to  la  plaine  and  marry 
Antoine.  A  brave  lad,  Antoine.  Agnes 
thought  she  could  love  him — if  her  mother 
should  wish  it. 

She  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
and  stood  looking  at  a  large,  new  house, 
upon  which  a  few  men  were  still  at  work. 
What  a  wonderful  palace  it  was  to  Agnes — 
a  great  hall-door,  garden  in  front,  carriage- 
drive,  and  two  broad,  cast-iron  gates — 
what  great  man  was  to  inhabit  this  para- 
dise ?  She  sighed  as  she  passed  into  the 
little  wood  of  acacia-trees  that  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  mansion,  and,  finding  a 
cool  spot,  sat  down  to  eat  her  cherries. 

The  new  house  was  the  property  of 
Jean  Raboul,  and  he  himself  had  that 
afternoon  come  down  from  the  factory 
to  superintend  its  completion  before  the 
furnishers  came  from  Lyons  to  fit  it  up 
for  him.  He  was  standing  at  one  of  its 
front  windows,  meditating  rather  gloomily. 
A  big  house,  he  thought,  a  fine  house — 
for  whom  ?  For  Jean  Raboul,  the  farmer's 
son  !  What  does  he  want  with  such  a 
house  ?  He  must  take  a  wife,  I  suppose — 
Marie  Coutelle,  perhaps.  She  has  not 
'  such  a  big  dot  as  Theiese  Martin,  the 
grocer's  daughter,  but  also  she  does  not 
frighten  me  with  long  words  and  languish- 
ing airs.  Besides,  she  is  a  nice  little 
thing — assezjolic.  At  this  moment  Agnes 
passed,  and  his  heart  confessed  what  his 
head  had  feared — he  loved  her ! 

Slowly  he  left  the  house,  and  slowly,  as 
though  against  his  better  judgment,  he 
walked  round  into  the  little  acacia-wood 
and  met  the  girl. 

"  Hola,  little  one,  you  are  taking  a 
walk ! " 

He  blustered,  as  men  will,  to  hide  his 
nervousness,  and  only  succeeded  in 
frightening  Agnes. 

She  leapt  to  her  feet,  very  white. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  she  said. 

"  That 's  right,  that 's  right." 

What  was  he  to  say  ?  What  to  do  ? 
He  was  not  the  ready  gallant  of  modern 
French  novels.  He  was  little  more  than 
a  peasant — shrewd,  healthy,  and  coming 
from  a  stock  that  had  always  lived  tem- 
perate, orderly  lives.  He  stood,  rather 
sheepishly  looking  at  the  girl,  whose  eyes 
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were  fast  down.     Agnes  was  the  first  to  her    to    understand,  as   delicately   a.s    he 

break  the  silenee.  could,  that  it  would  make  no  difference  lo 

'"  I  must  go  bark  to  work,"  »he  >aiil.  her  earnings. 

"  \o,   don't    go!''  lie   almost   pleaded,  Agnes,  still  looking  down,  thanked  him 

and   she    stayed.     She    was   t<>   come  out  as  well  as  she  knew  how. 

whenever  she  pleased,  he  told  her.  giving  "Ay!    \>ni    must   mine   <  >nt    more,"  he 
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repeated  warmly,  as  though  it  was  a  matter 
that  affected  him  personally.  "For see" — 
he  pinched  her  cheek  nervously — "  sec 
what  a  white  little  face  it  is  !  " 

Then  for  the  first  time  Agn6s  looked  up, 
the  rich  blood  mantling  her  checks,  and 
her  fine  eyes  big  with  mingled  fear  and 
astonishment.  She  let  fall  her  cherries, 
and,  with  one  arm  supporting  her  as  she 
leaned  against  a  tree,  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  disengaged  hand  and  burst  into 
tears.     She  was  afraid. 

The.  heart  of  Jean  Raboul  smote  at  his 
ribs,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  honest  face, 
and — oh  !  he  had  meant  to  be  so  circum- 
spect, so  careful ! 

"  Agnes  !  Agnes !  "  he  cried  ;  "  afraid  of 
me  !     It  is  that  I  love  thee  !  " 

It  was  not  easy  to  reassure  the  girl,  yet 
she  submitted — as  how  could  she  do  other- 
wise with  her  rich  employer  ? — while, 
taking  her  handkerchief,  he  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  face  and  playfully  fed  her 
with  cherries.     Did  she  love  him  ? 

"  Please  leave  me  now,"  she  begged. 

Then  she  must  tell  him  on  the  morrow. 
"  You  mill  come,"  he  persisted  ;  "you  will 
fomc,"  and,  overborne  by  his  pleading, 
she  gave  her  consent. 

Honest  Jean  Raboul  kissed  her  hand 
with  timid  respect,  and  marched  away,  a 
happy  lover  and  a  distracted  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  loved  Agnes — there  was  no 
doubt  about  that — "  to  all  eternity ! "  But 
his  marriage  ought  to  be  conducted  on 
strictly  business  principles ;  and  what 
would  St.  Maurice  say  if  he  took  for  a 
wife  a  common  Jil fuse,  a  factory  girl  with 
no  money  and  no  connections  ?  It  was 
dreadful  to  think  of!  But — he  loved 
Agnes. 

And  Agnes — what  was  she  thinking  ? 
What  was  she  feeling  ?  It  was  incred- 
ible, this  declaration  of  le  patron.  But 
what  if  it  were  sincere,  honest !  What  a 
vista  of  undreamed-of  happiness  it  opened 
up — the  dear  mother  in  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  her  brothers  well  found  in 
work,  and  she  herself  mistress  of  the 
splendid  mansion !  But  it  was  impossible. 
Back  and  forwards  swung  her  thoughts — 
from  hope  to  fear,  from  confidence  to  mis- 
trust. How  beautiful  it  would  be !  No, 
it  was  danger  that  threatened.  Le  patron 
was  a  "  solid  man  "  ;  one  could  trust  him. 
No ;  it  was  absurd  to  think  it.  Had  he 
gone  to  her  mother  and  said  :  "  Will  you 
marry  your  daughter  to  me  ? "  then  she 
might  have  credited  the  wonder  -  story. 
But  to  come  to  her  professing  love — it  was 
unheard  of,  inconvenable,  "  improper." 

Does  the  English  reader  understand  ? 


Among  the  French  people,  especially  in 
the  provinces,  love-making,  courtship,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  an  unknown  thing. 
Rich  or  poor,  all  families — who  "  respect 
themselves  "  —  keep  their  young  people 
rigorously  apart,  arrange  their  marriages 
for  them,  and  the  engaged  couples  are 
never  by  any  chance  left  alone  together 
before  they  are  married.  With  a  mere 
factory  girl,  however,  you  would  hardly 
expect  such  considerations  to  bear  weight, 
anil,  as  a  general  rule,  they  would  not. 
The  fileuscs  are  careless,  gay,  saucy,  and, 
more  often  than  not,  frivolous  and  easy  of 
conduct.  But  Agnes  Mandaron  was  the 
daughter  of  an  impoverished  farmer ;  she 
had  been  carefully  brought  up  anil  the 
irregularity  of  Jean  Raboul,  in  talking  to 
her  of  love,  frightened  her. 

She  sat  and  sobbed  beneath  the  acacias, 
no  longer  delighting  in  the  cool  shade, 
the  deep  blue  sky,  or  the  merry  screaming 
of  the  grasshoppers.  A  great  fear  was  on 
her ;  she  would  have  to  leave  St.  Maurice 
and  go  home  to  the  poor  mother,  who, 
even  with  the  help  of  her  daughter's 
scanty  earnings,  found  it  hard  enough  to 
feed  her  fatherless  young  ones.  But  she 
would  have  to  go ;  there  was  no  help  for 
it.    Le  ban  Dieu  would  do — what  He  would. 

In  this  bitter  mood  she  sat,  almost 
stupefied  with  long  brooding,  until,  all  of 
a  sudden,  she  looked  up,  and  lo !  the 
moon,  a  fine  crescent,  as  it  were,  clean 
cut  in  burnished  silver  and  laid  on  the 
indigo-blue  of  the  evening  sky ;  and 
overhead  a  nightingale  was  singing — why 
had  she  not  heard  it  before  ?  She  listened 
with  straining  attention,  and,  slowly,  and 
imperceptibly,  the  long  low  sweetness  of 
the  song  wrought  upon  her  sensitive 
nature,  and  love,  deep,  passionate,  and 
sincere,  sprang  up  in  her  breast  for  the 
man  who  had  so  tenderly  said,  "  I  love 
thee,  Agnes  !  "  "  Afraid  of  me  !  "  he-  had 
cried.  "No,  a  thousand  times  no!" 
She  remembered  his  open,  honest  eyes, 
his  bashful  respect,  and  she  cried  shame 
on  herself  for  the  meanness  of  her  sus- 
picions. 

Lightly  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
factory ;  she  would  be  happy  yet. 

"  Good  evening,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
Tresse,  bowing  to  her  with  mock  courtesy 
as  she  entered  the  factory. 

"Get  into  your  sack,  my  good 
Ardechois ! "  returned  the  girl  lightly. 

Now  Pierre  Tresse  had  once  threatened 
to  become  a  drunkard — a  very  rare  thing 
in  France — and  from  this  danger  he  had 
been  delivered  by  his  wife.  She  caught 
him  one  night  when  he  was  intoxicated. 
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"aoxkn!   aonks!"  hk  cried,  "afraid  ok  mi:!*' 


ami,  tying  him  up  firmly  in  a  sack,  heat 
him  until  he  was  sober,  and  then  again, 
until  he  swore  a  most  solemn  oath  to 
abjure  alcohol  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
After  this  event  any  reference  to  a  sack 
was  construed  by  Tresse  into  an  insult. 
And  f»»r  this  jihust  so  to  insult  him  !  He 
cursed  her  under  his  breath — her  con- 
fidence warned  him  that  open  hostility 
would  be  dangerous — and  swore  that,  as 
sure  as  his  name  was  Pierre  Tresse,  he 
would  be  revenged  on  the  impudent 
hu>*v. 


( >n  the  following  day  the  two  lovers 
met  beneath  the  acacias,  and  Jean  Raboul, 
who  had  passed  a  restless  night,  counting 
the  cost  of  marrying  a  poor  girl,  found 
certainty,  at  least  for  the  time,  in  the 
delight  of  his  sweetheart's  embrace.  She 
loved  him;  they  were  happy;  but  let 
an,    talk    like     practical, 


them,     saiil     Je; 
sensible  people. 


people.  Agnes  trembled — what 
was  coming  ? 

"  You  trust  me  ?"  he  cried  reproachfully. 

"  Ve>,  yes,"  she  answered,  again  repent- 
ing of  her  mistrust. 
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He  put  the  position  of  affairs  clearly 
before  her  :  she  was  a  poor  filtuse,  he — 
If  pa  I  ion  !  Before  they  could  be  married 
there  would  be  much  opposition  to  over- 
come. In  the  first  place  he  had  to 
conquer  his  mother  and  brother,  for  it  was 
with  them  at  the  farm  that  Agne.s  must 
live  for  some  time  before  the  marriage. 
He  would  begin  the  fight  at  once ;  it 
might  be  some  time  in  the  gaining,  but 
that  he  would  eventually  beat  down  all 
dissent  he  had  no  doubt.  Agnes  was  to 
trust  him.  Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  and,  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  would 
marry  her ;  he  was  rich,  independent. 
But — he  spoke  it  seriously — one  does  not 
lightly  disobey  the  "  good  mother."  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
family  life  in  France  :  the  mother  is  queen 
of  the  family,  and  to  act  counter  to  her 
wishes  is,  even  with  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
very  serious  thing. 

Agnes  returned  sincerity  for  sincerity, 
assured  Jean  of  her  love,  and  gave  him  a 
full  account  of  herself,  her  mother  and 
family.  The  latter  were  immediately  made 
sensible  of  some  benevolent  power  acting 
for  their  comfort,  but  Agnes,  to  all  appear- 
ance, remained  a  simple  fihust. 

But  now  the  lovers  met  almost  every 
day,  and  Tresse,  who  never  forgot  an 
injury,  soon  found  out  their  trysting-place. 
And  one  day  Jean  proudly  took  Agnes 
over  his  new  house — now  in  process  of 
furnishing  —  and  happily  they  wandered 
from  room  to  room ;  this  was  for  a 
boudoir,  that  for  Agn£s's  drawing-room, 
and  that  other  for  lean's  smoking-room — 
he  promised  to  sit  in  it  if  Agnes  would 
come  too.  Everything  was  arranged, 
settled,  and  they  made  themselves  merry — 
over  the  future ! 

The  following  day  was  the  twenty-third 
of  June  —  a  memorable  day  in  Jean 
Raboul's  calendar.  The  evening  was  the 
Eve  of  St.  John,  when,  to  commemorate 
a  rising  against  Julius  Caesar,  the  signal 
for  which  was  a  series  of  beacons,  bonfires 
are  lit  up  all  over  the  South  of  France,  and 
the  night  is  spent  in  dancing  and  singing. 
When  the  fires — sometimes  as  high  as  the 
houses — have  burned  down,  all  the  country 
folk,  old  and  young,  dance  round  the  red- 
hot  ashes,  after  which  the  young  men, 
followed  by  the  girls,  try  to  jump  over 
them.  To  achieve  this  without  disturb- 
ing the  ashes  is  considered  an  omen  of 
great  good  luck — certainly  that  the  jumper 
will  be  married  within  the  year;  while 
those  who  are  afraid  to  jump  walk  across 
the  ashes — a  much  safer  process,  and  one 
which  also  averts  much  evil. 


In  the  afternoon  Jean  and  Agnes  met 
as  usual,  and  he  told  her  that  in  the 
evening — of  course,  he  was  going  home  to 
the  farm — he  intended  to  jump  their  bon- 
fire, and  afterwards  to  attack  his  brother 
on  the  subject  of  his  marriage.  Up  to 
now  Jules  had  resisted  him,  laughed  at 
him ;  but  Jean  would  brook  no  further 
opposition.  It  was  to  be  thus:  "Jules, 
you  are  my  elder  brother,  and  I  respect 
your  counsel.  Take  Agnds  Mandaron  into 
your  house,  make  your  women  treat  her 
well,  learn  what  she  is,  and  tell  me  your 
judgment.  If,  putting  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  money  and  position,  you  do  not 
find  her  worthy  to  be  my  wife,  I  will  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  say.  But,  mind,  no 
considerations  of  money  or  position.  Do 
this  for  me,  and  we  remain  good  friends. 
Refuse  to  do  it,  and  we  go  our  different 
ways  ;  it  will  be  good-bye."  This  he  had 
determined  to  do,  and,  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  conference,  lie  begged  Agn£s  to 
meet  him  at  midnight  by  the  Devil's 
Tower,  an  old  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  being 
observed,  for,  although  very  few  of  the 
villagers  would  go  to  bed  that  night,  no 
one  ever  went  near  the  old  tower  after 
dark.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  she  readily 
promised  to  meet  him. 

"  Whether  my  news  be  good  or  bad," 
he  said,  "  you  know  I  shall  always  love 
you,"  the  kind  of  speech  which,  in  a  lover, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  veiled  request  to 
be  made  free  of  the  loved  one's  lips. 

Agn£s  kissed  her  honest  Jean,  and 
praised  him  until  he  almost  began  to 
believe  there  was  something  unusually 
noble  and  fine  about  him — a  dangerous 
suspicion  to  harbour. 

"  Are  you  not  giving  up  too  much  for 
poor  me  ?  "  asked  the  girl  with  desperate 
generosity.  "  Send  me  away,  and  marry 
some  rich  lady — as  you  ought  to  do." 

As  he  ought  to  do  !  Why,  just  so— in 
the  light  of  a  duty — had  he  once  looked 
on  his  marriage  with  some  rich  girl ;  a 
duty  that  he,  Jean  Raboul,  future  Mayor  of 
St.  Maurice,  owed  to  society  !  He  did  not 
look  at  Agnes  for  a  few  moments  ;  he  was 
thinking — uncomfortably.  When  he  turned 
to  her  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  so 
sensitive  she  was. 

"  Send  me  away,  Jean  !  " 

"  Never,"  he  cried,  subdued  by  her 
beauty.  "  Never  !  Little  one,"  he  added 
seriously,  "  dost  thou  know  that,  unless  he 
marries  Agn£s  Mandaron,  Jean  Raboul 
will  be  an  unhappy  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life?     Dost  know  this?" 
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"  Dear,  dear  Jean  ! — I  only  thought  of 
your  happiness.' 

"  We  will  think  of  it  together  then," 
said  he,  with  that  happy  smile  that  always 
made  Agnes  think  he  looked  like  a  big, 
good-natured  hoy. 

Renewing  their  engagement  to  meet  at 
midnight,  they  parted,  and  Pierre  Tressc, 
who  had  lain  concealed  behind  a  neigh- 
bouring laurel-bush,  took  the  shortest  cut 
across  the  fields  to  the  farm  of  Jules 
Raboul. 

It  was  no  flattering  portrait  of  Agnes 
that  Pierre  drew,  and  farmer  Raboul 
listened  to  his  tale  in  angry  silence.  The 
dirty  old  Ardechois — what  did  he  mean  by 
.spying  on  his  betters  ? 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Tressc,"  he  sneered, 
"  is  it  necessary,  think  you,  to  come  and 
tell  me  of  my  own  family  affairs  ?  "  He 
turned  on  his  heel  to  leave  the  discon- 
certed tale-bearer,  and  Tresse,  vicious  and 
desperate,  ventured  a  parting  shot. 

"  They  meet  at  midnight  at  the  Devil's 
Tower,"  he  called. 

"  To-night  ?  "  asked  the  farmer,  turning 
abruptly. 

"  Yes." 

Jules  Raboul  scornfully  tossed  the  man 
a  franc  and  bade  him  vanish.  "  Midnight 
at  the  Devil's  Tower,"  he  muttered.  "  Ah  ! 
we  shall  see ! " 

Jean  was  true  to  his  word,  and,  despite 
his  comfortable  figure  and  the  width  of 
the  bonfire,  managed  to  leap  across  it 
without  touching  a  cinder. 

"  So  I  am  to  be  married  this  year,"  he 
said,  when  the  family  party  had  gathered 
in  the  farm  kitchen.  And  he  tried  to  lead 
up  the  talk  to  his  relations  with  Agn6s. 

The  farmer,  leaning  back  in  his  big 
chair,  threw  out  a  hand  :  "  Grant  us  a 
little  peace,"  he  begged.  "We'll  talk 
business  later." 

Jean,  uncomfortable  and  irresolute,  stood 
while  the  others  sat.  There  was  talking  to 
do — always  a  difficult  matter — let  them  get 
it  over  at  once. 

"  Sit  down,"  begged  Uranie,  the  wife  of 
Jules ;  but  still  Jean  stood,  a  note  of  discord 
in  the  quiet  room. 

"  Zou  !  Assestas-vous,  Jean!"  (Sit 
down,  Jean!)  cried  his  mother  in  the 
patois  he  had  not  yet  forgotten  to  love ; 
and  Jean  sat  down.  He  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and,  judging  that  he  still  had  plenty 
of  time,  was  silent. 

J  ules  had  put  the  clock  back  half  an  hour. 

The  farmer  talked  of  his  crops,  of  prices, 

and  of  how  fearfully  difficult  it  was  to  make 

both   ends  meet ;   and  the  two  women, 

sympathising,     punctuated     his    excited 


monologue  with  constant  exclamations  of 
"  Tant  pis!"  and  " Pecaire!"  And  Jean 
looked  about  him  sadly,  almost  with 
good-bye  eyes,  at  all  the  simple,  solid, 
old-fashioned  furniture  that  he  knew  and 
loved  so  well.  For  twenty  years  this  farm 
had  been  his  home,  and  this  smoke- 
blackened  kitchen  the  scene  of  how  many 
a  family  joy  and  sorrow  !  Could  he  bear 
not  to  see  it  again — to  know  that  the  good 
mother  was  still  sitting  in  the  old  chimney- 
corner  and  he  might  not  come  and  sit 
opposite  her  to  listen  to  her  kind,  wise 
words?  Could  he  bear  that ?  His  heart 
said  No.  And  when  next  the  bright 
copper  caldrons  were  turned  over  (when 
there  is  death  in  the  house)  and  he  not 
there  to  hear  his  mother's  last  words ! 
No,  he  could  not  bear  it.  But  surely  his 
mother  would  approve  of  Agnes.  She  was 
poor — yes ;  but  then — how  beautiful !  how 
good !  And  he  loved  her — he  must  love 
her !  But — his  mother !  The  suspense 
was  intolerable. 

"Mother!"  he  suddenly  interrupted, 
"  I  must  speak.  Has  Jules  told  you  of  my 
love  for  Agnes  Mandaron  ?  " 

"  He  has,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

The  farmer  leaned  forward,  dropping 
his  fist  heavily  on  the  table,  his  solid,  clean- 
shaven face,  already  deeply  bronzed, 
flushing  to  a  still  deeper  hue  as  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  touched  up  Tresse' s 
account  of  the  girl,  his  dark  eyes  con- 
tracting beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
the  angry  blood  swelling  the  thick  veins 
all  over  his  closely  cropped  black  head. 

"Jean,"  he  said,  in  a  thick  voice,  "I'm 
surprised  that  you  insist  on  this  folly.  You 
are  a  rich  man,  and  I  only  a  poor  farmer ; 
but  I  am  head  of  the  family  now,  and  if 
the  Rabouls  are  to  be  leal  to  their  kin,  you 
will  listen  to  the  advice  of  your  brother 
and  the  wishes  of  the  good  mother.  Is 
it,  think  you,  because  the  Rabouls  have 
made  wives  of  the  first  pretty  girl  that 
took  their  fancy  that  /  now  hold  a  farm  of 
my  own  and  you  arc  the  richest  spinner 
in  the  district  ?  No  ;  the  Rabouls  have 
worked  hard  and  married  wisely.  You 
say  you  are  rich  and  can  afford  to  go  with- 
out a  dot.  That  may  be,  but  you  cannot 
marry  a  factory  girl  without  lowering,  not 
only  yourself,  but  your  relations  as  well. 
Besides,  if  you  remember  the  customs  of 
our  family — how  we  have  always  worked 
together  "  and  held  together — you  must 
know  that  you  do  nothing  for  yourself 
alone.  Whether  you  stop  at  Mayor  of 
St.  Maurice  or  whether  you  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  it  is  a  matter  affecting 
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not  only  you  but  mc,  but  my  wife,  but  my 
children — and  your  mother.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  Rabouls  were  farm  labourers, 
now — you  see  where  we  are.  And — I 
swear  it ! — there  is  no  position  they  may 
not  reach  it"  they  stick  together,  work 
together  as  they  always  have  done. 
Jean  !  " — the  farmer  held  out  his  hand — 
"  will  you  be  the  first  to  forget  the  family  ? 
the  first  to  despise  the  advice  of  the  good 
mother  ?  " 

It  was  a  clever  speech  for  the  peasant 
farmer,  its  peroration  short  but  effective, 
and  it  touched  Jean  in  a  soft  spot — his 
love  for  his  mother. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  despise  the 
advice   of    mv   mother."      He    rose   and 


he  had  to  be  up  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing and  must  get  to  bed.  Uranic  would 
sit  up  with  Jean  if  he  cared  to  watch  any 
longer. 

The  farmer  went  up  to  his  bed-room, 
softly  opened  the  window,  and,  using  a 
ladder  he  had  provided  for  the  occasion. 
climbed  down  into  the  stable-yard.  His 
horse  was  ready  saddled,  and,  after  leading 
it  for  some  distance  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention  at  the  farm,  he  mounted  and 
rode  rapidly  to  the  Devil's  Tower.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Roman  fortification,  but  it  has  doubtless 
been  many  times  repaired  and  restored.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a 
round  tower,  about  30  ft.   in  height,  and 


"  Mother,  say  that 
you  will  see  her?" 
he  begged.  "  1  am  sure  you  would  love 
her — if  only  for  my  sake." 

Still  the  old  woman  only  shook  her 
head  sadly.  Poor  Jean  was  deceived  ;  the 
girl — had  not  Jules  said  so? — was  an 
impudent,  designing  baggage.  Besides,  a 
filtusi  .'  Were  not  these  factory  girls 
notoriously  the  worst  characters  in  every 
village  in  the  South  of  France  ?  No ; 
Jean  must  be  wise.  "  (jive  the  girl  a  little 
present  and  send  her  away,"  said  his 
mother. 

To  talk  further  would  have  been 
useless,  and  Jean  knew  it.  He  sat 
watching  the  clock;  at  half-past  eleven 
he  would  be  off.  And  then — well,  he 
would  see. 

When  the  clock  pointed  to  eleven, 
Jules    bade     his    brother    good -night — 


means  of  ascent. 

Jules  dismounted  and  tethered  his  horse 
to  a  tree.  Then,  making  sure  that  no  one 
was  about,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  waited.  Beneath  him  flowed 
the  Rhone. 

Presently  he  heard  a  footstep;  was  it 
she  ?  Yes  ;  the  moon  slipped  from  behind 
a  cloud  and  revealed  her— -confidence  in 
her  sweet  face,  hope  in  the  buoyancy  of 
her  graceful  figure,  and — how  beautiful !  — 
crimson  pomegranate  flowers  glowing  rich 
against  the  black  of  her  heavy  hair,  her 
lips  but  lightly  meeting,  and  in  her  eyes 
that  look  of  expectant  joy  a  girl  dare  show 
to  none  but  her  lover.  Jules  almost 
repented  of  his  purpose,  but — no,  it  was 
sorcery  !  Who  was  this  strange  girl,  that 
she  should  drag  down  the  rapidly  ascend- 
ing House  of  Raboul  ?  Let  her  be 
beautiful    as    Sin,   she    must    go  1      He 
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concealed  himself  on  the  tower  as  best 
he  could  and  called — 

"Agn&s!"  His  voice  was  almost 
exactly  like  his  brother's. 

"  Jean  !  "  came  the  happy  answer. 

"  Come  up  here." 

"  Oh,  Jean  !     Cruel !     I  can't  come." 

"  Come  up  here,  Agnes." 

"  Then  help  me  ;  give  me  your  hand." 

(»ivc  her  his  hand  !  No  ;  she  must  not 
see  him  yet. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Agnes.  It 's  quite  easy 
to  get  up." 

"  Ho !  Monsieur  Jean  !  I  will  come, 
and" — she  was  climbing  up  the  wall — 
"and  teach  you" — she  was  nearly  at  the 

top — "to  give   me   your  hand  when 

Oh!"      She     saw    him,    screamed,    and 
tottered. 

Jules  started  forward,  clutching  at  the 
girl,  but  he  was  too  late.  A  piece  of  her 
skirt  came  away  in  his  hand,  and  she  fell 
with  a  thud  to  the  brick  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower. 

«  *  *  * 

When  next  the  sun  peeped  over  the  Alps, 
this  sight,  among  others,  met  his  view : 
At  the  foot  of  an  old  tower  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone  a  beautiful  young  girl — dead  ! 


Jean  Raboul,  haggard  with  grief,  kneeling 
at  her  side ;  and  sitting  on  the  wall  hard 
by,  Jules,  his  brother,  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

"Jean,"  said  the  farmer,  "can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?  I  only  meant  to  frighten 
her — to  give  her  some  money  and  frighten 
her  away.  Oh,  Jean — Jean!  I  am  a 
murderer ! " 

The  case  of  the  farmer  was  harder  even 
than  that  of  his  brother. 

"  Jules,"  said  Jean,  rising  and  taking 
the  other's  hand,  "  it  is  God's  will."  And 
then,  with  the  resigned  fatalism  of  the 
French  peasant,  "  It  was  to  be  !  " 

Jean  Raboul  is  not  yet  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  but  his  wife,  who  adores 
him — her  maiden  name  was  Marie  Cou- 
telle — thinks  that  the  country  cannot  much 
longer  do  without  his  rule.  But,  with  all 
his  commercial  and  political  success, 
Agnes  Mandaron  is  not  forgotten.  In  his 
own  hand  Jean  Raboul  sends  a  letter  and 
a  hundred  francs  once  every  three  months 
to  her  widowed  mother.  His  own  mother 
is  very  happy :  "  her  Jean — is  he  not  won- 
derful ?     He  makes  the  family  march  !  " 

And  it  is  something,  thinks  Jean,  that 
the  good  mother  is  happy. 
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ONI",  evening  in  May,  fifty-four  years 
ago,  plavgoing  London  trooped 
out  t<»  Drury  Lane,  for  Mrs.  Keeley  and 
her  husband  were  taking  a  benefit — the 
only  one  they  took  in  town.  A  triple  bill 
was  presented,  the  first  item  being  "The 
Provoked  Husband";  nowadays  it  would 
be  his  spouse  on  whom  the  dramatic 
interest  would 
centre.  There  are 
seven  characters 
in  the  comedy — 
lour  men,  and  the 
rest  women.  The 
men  —  Macready, 
Phelps.  C'ompton, 
a  n  d  K  e  e  1  e  y — 
have  long  since 
van i shell  ;  but 
until  almost  the 
close  of  last  year 
all  the  three  ladies 
who  supported 
them  were  alive — 
MissIIelenFaucit. 
.Mrs.  Keeley,  and 
Mrs.  Stirling.  A 
brilliant  trio  they 
were,  too,  each  in 
her  own  special 
way ;  and  they 
were  linked  to- 
gether at  different 
points  of  their 
careers  just  as 
they  were  in  this 
long- forgotten 
east.  Mrs.  Keeley, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  remains  with  us,  hale 
and  hearty,  and  only  the  other  month  cele- 
brated her  ninetieth  birthday  on  the  stage 
of  the  Lyceum,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance  seventy  years  before.  Miss 
Faucit,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  long  since 
became  Lady  Martin,  and  only  that  most 
babbling  of  all  gossips,  the  "  old  play- 
goer," can  speak  with  any  authority  on 
her  stage  achievements.  Mrs.  Stirling 
late  in  the  day  followed  the  steps  of  Miss 
Faucit  in  matrimony  by  becoming  "my 
lady,"  just  as  she  had  succeeded  her  in 
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different  parts  long,  long  ago,  when  both 
of  them  were  leading  ladies  of  distinction. 
Hut  now  the  three  no  longer  remain  with 
us,  for  just  as  last  year  was  vanishing  Mrs. 
Stirling,  who  had  become  Lady  Gregory, 
passed  away  (Dec.  28),  and  thus  another 
link  with  a  bygone  day  has  been  snapped. 
Stage-land  is  indeed  a  strange  land. 
The  majority  of 
its  inhabitants 
bear  the  impress 
of  youth,  al- 
though, as  Hazlitt 
once  said,  we 
would  give  them 
immortality  if  we 
could.  When  they 
lose  that  prerog- 
ative, how  many 
of  them  fade  into 
a  dusky  back- 
ground, where 
they  play  insig- 
nificant parts  or 
cease  altogether 
to  charm  that 
public  which  casts 
longing  eyes  on 
the  footlights! 
Old  age  seems  out 
of  place  in  the 
theatre.  Fashion 
and  fancy  undergo 
such  rapid  trans- 
formations that 
the  heroes  of 
yesterday  become 
mere  names  to- 
day, and  reputations  that  once  were  great 
drift  into  shadowy  reminiscence,  for  the 
actor's  art  vanishes  with  him.  Mr.  Henley 
has  said  all  this,  sadly  enough,  in  his 
"  Ballade  of  Dead  Actors  " — 

Where  are  the  passions  they  essayed, 

And  where  the  tears  they  made  to  flow  ? 
"Where  the  Mild  humours  they  portrayed 
For  laughing  worlds  to  see  and  know  ? 
Othello's  wrath  and  Juliet's  woe  ? 
Sir  Peter's  whims  and  Timon's  gall, 

And  Millamant  and  Romeo? — 
Into  the  night  go  one  and  all. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  certain 
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that  those  players  of  distinction  who  sur- 
vive the  period  of  their  popularity  arc 
remembered  by  the  public  they  have 
pleased,    even    by   successive   generations 
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that  knew  them  not,  with  an  affection 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  popularity  of  .Mrs.  Stirling.  Two 
of  her  contemporaries,  James  Anderson 
and  Tom  Swinbourne,  also  died  last  year, 
but  their  disappearance  was  noted  only  as 
half-forgotten  facts  would  be,  for  they  had 
lost  their  hold  on  playgoers.  That  is  just 
what  .Mrs.  Stirling  did  not  do,  for  though 
it  is  ten  years  since  she  finally  quitted 
the  stage,  she  had  made  her  reappear- 
ances in  performances  so  notable  in 
themselves  —  at  the  Lyceum  and  the 
Haymarkct — that  forgetting  would  have 
been  difficult  in  any  case,  and,  with  an 
actress  of  such  rare  distinction,  well-nigh 
impossible. 

Her  story  goes  away  back  almost  to 
Waterloo,  for  she  was  born  in  July  181C 
in    Queen   Street,  Mayfair.     That   is  just 


eighty  years  ago,  yet  how  very  different  in 
the  matter  of  theatrical  entertainment  is 
the  present  year  of  grace  from  1816  !  The 
epithet  "entertainment"  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  the  modern  play- 
goer out  of  place  as  applied 
lo  the  London  theatres 
in  the  year  following 
Waterloo,  for  the  lighter 
side  of  nature  was  scarcely 
touched  on  in  the  theatre. 
In  the  course  of  1816 
Kean  and  Macready  both 
appeared  as  ( hhcllo,  and 
although  there  was  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  present 
number  of  theatres,  five 
other  Shaksperian  plays 
were  produced  in  the 
twelve  months,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  comedies  by 
Congreve,  Massinger,  Ben 
Jonson.and  Sheridan.  The 
sensation  in  the  theatrical 
world  was  the  rumoured 
return  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
the  stage,  which  she  had 
quitted  three  years  pre- 
viously, and  which  she 
once  again  trod  in  181 7 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  despite 
the  somewhat  melancholy 
remonstrances  of  "William 
llazlitt,  who  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  real 
literary  criticism  on  the 
drama  in  the  pages  of  the 
Exatnitur.  Kven  then  a 
generation  of  great  players 
was  passing  away,  for 
while  Mrs.  Siddons  con- 
sented to  a  brief  /vw//<V,  Kemble  went  into 
retirement,  and  the  celebrated  Miss  O'Neill 
followed  his  example,  when  the  future 
Mrs.  Stirling  was  a  tiny  tiddle-toddle,  as 
Mr.  (filbert  would  say. 

Necessity,  probably  as  much  as  inclin- 
ation, compelled  the  lady  to  turn  to  the 
stage.  Her  father,  Captain  Held,  one  of 
the  military  secretaries  at  the  War  Office, 
anticipated  Micawber,  and  his  family  had 
to  keep  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
His  daughter  Fanny  had  been  educated  at 
a  convent  in  France — her  sister  has  long 
been  the  abbess  of  a  Belgian  convent — 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  found  that 
she  would  have  to  support  herself,  and  she 
resolved  to  do  so  on  the  stage.  It  was  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  that  she 
had  to  begin,  getting  an  engagement  to 
play  chambermaid  parts  at  the  Coburg 
Theatre.   That  playhouse,  which,  curiously 
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enough,  came  into  existence  with  the 
dlbutante,  was  situated  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road,  Lambeth,  where  the  Victoria 
(Temperance)  Music-Hall  now  stands ; 
and  it  was  the  home  of  what  one  has 
learned  to  scorn  as  Surrey-side  melo- 
drama. As  she  probably  imagined  that 
her  surname  seemed  to  justify  the  evil  repu- 
tation which  then  clung  to  playhouses,  Miss 
Hehl  appeared  as"  Fanny  Clifton."  Despite 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  she 
Jaboured,  she  did  what  lay  to  her  hand 
with  such  excellence  that  it  was  not  long 
ibefore  the  manager  of  the  more  reput- 
able Pavilion  made  a  successful  bid  for 
her  services.  Before  she  was  many 
months  under  his  management  she  had 
married  another  member  of  his  company, 
Mr.  Edward  Stirling,  who  was  yet  to 
•dramatise  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  in  which 
Mrs.  Keeley,  as  the  unhappy  Smike,  made 
one  of  her  earliest  successes. 

The     Stirlings    then     went     into    the 
country  for  a  time,  gaining  experience  in 
all  the  big  provincial  towns,  and  returned 
to  London  in   1836.     That  was 
rather  a  notable  year.      It  saw 
Helen  Faucit  join  the  profession 
at  the  same  age  as  Mrs.  Stirling 
had  done.      BaTfe  was  singing 
at  the  Lane  in  his  own  opera 
"The  Siege  of  Rochelle,"  under 
the    management   of   the    poet 
Bunn,  who  will  be  remembered 
for  the  immortal  atrocities  of  his 
libretto     to     "The     Bohemian 
■Girl."      Kean  was   the   bright 
particular  star  in  the  theatrical 
firmament,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  "  a  Mr.  Macready," 
as  Hazlitt  records,  came  up  to 
town,   which    he    soon   startled 
by   knocking   down   the    banal 
Bunn — to    the    tune    of   .£150 
<lamages.       Lord    Lytton    and 
Harrison  Ainsworth,   Campbell 
and  Moore,  Haynes  Bayley  and 
Theodore   Hook  were  in   their 
glory.    "  'Tis. sixty-years  since," 
and  yet  their  very  names  seem 
ridiculously  old-fashioned  ;  and 
much  more  out  of  date  is  the 
theatrical  atmosphere  in  which 
Mrs.  Stirling  found  herself  trans- 
ported.   She  got  an  engagement 
at  the  Adelphi,  then  managed 
by    Frederick    Yates,    the   father   of   the 
founder    of    the    World,   and    made  a  hit 
as    Biddy    Nutts    in    Buckstone's    melo- 
drama "A  Dream  at  Sea."     Those  were 
the    days   of   constant    changes    of    pro- 
gramme;   and  in  a  short  time  she  had 
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played  many  soubrette  parts  in  a  round  of 
forgotten  plays  —  "  The  Ghost  Story," 
"The  Doom  of  Marana,"  and  the  like. 
Then  she  migrated  west  to  the  St.  James's, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  previous 
year  for  Braham.  Miss  Priscilla  Horton, 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  German 
Reed,  and  whose  death  preceded  that  of 
Mrs.  Stirling  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
was  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  theatre  ; 
and  the  mother  of  the  late  G.  A.  Sala 
created  a  furore  by  dancing  the  cachuca, 
which  had  been  introduced  to  London  by 
Mdlle.  Duvernay,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lyne 
Stephens,  whose  death  occurred  in  1894. 
Mr.  Sala  used  to  rally  Mrs.  Stirling  on  her 
appearance  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  It 
was  as  the  hero  of  "  Pascal  Bruno,"  a 
translation  of  Dumas'  melodrama,  at  the  St. 
James's.  "You  were  attired,  if  I  remember 
right,"  he  would  recall  to  her,  "in  a  purple 
velvet  jacket  and  continuations,  pink  silk 
stockings  cross- gartered,  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  adorned  with  many  ribbons, 
with  a  slouched  brim  ;  two  pistols  adorned 
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your  sash,  and  in  your  right  hand  you 
carried  a  rifle." 

Such  are  some  of  her  achievements  in 
1836,  which  is  the  real  year  of  her 
duction  to  the  London  playgoer 
exactly  half  a  century   she  o 
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occupy  his  attention  more  or  less  at  all 
the  important  theatres.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  follow  her  career  in  detail, 
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but  the  more  notable  landmarks  in  it 
cannot  be  passed  over.  It  was  not  till 
1839  that  she  found  her  way  to  Drury 
Lane,  but  her  Beatrice  did  not  call  for 
much  comment.  She  was  much  more 
successful  in  1840,  when  she  succeeded 
Helen  Faucit  as  Clara  Douglass,  in 
"  Money,"  which  had  been  produced  in 
the  previous  year.  Macready  "  was  much 
pleased  "  with  her  work,  and  had  her  back 
to  the  Lane,  where  she  became  familiar 
with  his  extensive  repertoire.  On  one 
occasion  at  least  she  figured  as  Celia,  in 
"As  You  Like  It,"  to  Mrs.  Keclev's 
Audrey  and  Anderson's  Orlando.  The 
year  18+3  saw  her  at  the  Strand,  creating 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Blandish  in  "  The  Rights 
of  Woman."  In  1844  she  made  a  failure 
as  Anne, in  "  Richard  III.,"  and  in  1845  she 
supported  Miss  Cushman  at  the  Princess's 
in  "  The  Hunchback."  which  even  Mr. 
Daly  could  not  revitalise.  It  was  at  the 
Princess's  of  this  period  that  she  played 
what  was  to  her  the  most  enjoyable  of 
her  many  hundred  parts — that  of  Maritana 
in  "  Don  Cx*sar  de  Hazan." 


But  her  real  red-letter  days  came  later — 
one  in  1849,  and  the  other  in  1851.  In  the 
former  year  she  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing at  the  Strand  "  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur"  (redressed  by  John  Oxenford)  to  an 
English  audience ;  in  185'  she  created  the 
delightful  part  of  Peg  Wofnngton,  in 
"  Masks  and  Faces,"  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  parts  are  at  the  very  poles  of  the 
actor's  art,  yet  the  town  simply  rang  each 
time  with  her  praises.  Nothing  more 
striking  could  be  cited  as  showing  the  extra- 
ordinary range  of  Mrs.  Stirling's  powers 
than  these  two  triumphs — the  one  tragic  and 
sombre,  the  other  sparkling  and  bright. 
She  was  tragedy  and  comedy  rolled  into 
one,  and  if  she  had  never  done  anything 
afterwards,  she  would  have  deserved  the 
verdict  which  appraises  her  as  one  of 
tin;  great  actresses  of  our  century. 
Triumphs  these  were,  yet  it  is  surely 
characteristic  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
histrionic  success  that  to-day  we  have 
come  to  regard  Scribe  (despite  the  disciple- 
ship  of  Mr.  Grundy)  and  Tom  Taylor  as 
on  the  brink  of  artistic  bankruptcy. 

Mrs.  Stirling  did  not  end  her  career 
here,  but  her  future  triumphs  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  these  creations.  She 
did  not  essay  the  part  of  Lady  Teazle 
until  1855,  and  then  she  was  not  particu- 
larly remarkable.    She  perhaps  reached  her 
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climax  in  more  serious  drama  in  Wilkie 
Collins's  blood-curdling  play,  "The  Red 
Vial."    This  play  was  not  a  success,  and 
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Mrs.  Stirling  practically  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1858.  In  186 1  she  came  back  to 
play  the  part  of  Jaconde  in  "  A  Duke  in 
Difficulties,"  a  piece  Tom  Taylor  had 
specially  written  for  his  daughter  Fanny — 
who  had  taken  to  the  stage,  tentatively  at 
first,  in  the  previous  year — who  flitted 
before  the  footlights  for  a  brief  period. 
Her  old  love,  the  Adelphi,  also  secured 
Mrs.  Stirling's  services  now  and  again. 

Rut  she  occupied  the  most  of  her  time 
in  less  fatiguing  duties,  and  in  training 
that  younger  generation  which  had  come 
knocking  at  the  door,  as  she  had  had  the 
excellent  sense  to  recognise  by  retirement. 
As  Professor  of  Elocution  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  her  artistic  methods, 
tending  though  they  did  to  slight  over- 
accentuation  (as  a  critic  put  it,  she  some- 
times   made     wrinkles    out    of    dimples). 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
keynote  of  her  method  of  teaching.  She 
did  not  waste  her  own  nor  the  pupil's  time 
by  suggestive  details.  The  main  central 
effect  was  what  she  aimed  at,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  fill  in  the  rest.  The  veteran 
lady  used  to  place  herself  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  in  which  the  tyro  was 
being  trained,  anil  the  criticism  she 
invariably  passed  was  "  Bigger !  bigger !  " 
That  precept  is  invaluable  to  the  beginner, 


who  nearly  always  breaks  down  on  the 
point  of  big,  broad  effect,  and  in  empha- 
sising that  Mrs.  Stirling  showed  her  keen 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  her 
art.  If  her  method  tended  to  induce  a 
certain  exaggeration  in  the  pupil,  that  was 
easily  remedied  when  the  latter  came  to 
play  with  other  people  on  the  stage.  To 
learn  the  lesson  of  a  broad  effect  was  the 
primary  step  to  success. 

Nor  did  she  forget  less  professional 
audiences,  for  she  occasionally  took  a 
run  through  the  provinces  on  a  reading 
tour.  Charitable  and  other  benefits — 
notably  those  of  Webster  and  Buckstone — 
always  found  in  her  a  willing  helper, 
and  for  many  years  she  used  to  reply  to 
the  toast  of  the  evening  at  the  dinners  of 
the  Dramatic  and  Mutual  Sick  Fund  in 
speeches  that  did  not  fail  to  open  mam- 
purse-strings. 

To  the  younger  generation  of  playgoers, 
with  whom  she  was  more  familiar  than 
any  of  her  early  contemporaries,  she  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who 
brought  her  out  of  her  retirement  to  bo 
the  Nurse  in  his  memorable  revival  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  at  the  Lyceum  in 
1882.  That  year  sin;  figured  as  the 
Marquise  in  the  Hay  market  revival  of 
"  Caste,"  and  under  the  same  management 
she  had  her   one   opportunity  of  playing 
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Mr.  Pinero,  for  she  had  a  part  in  "  Lords 
and  Commons."  In  the  winter  of  1884  she 
played  Nurse  to  Mary  Anderson's  Juliet. 

No  one  who  saw  her  Nurse  will  ever 
forget  the  picture  she  presented.  She 
completely  filled  the  stage,  monopolising 
the  interest  whenever  she  appeared.  Prob- 
ably never  has  the  part  been  so  admirably 
played  by  anybody  else,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  play- 
goers  have  the 
opportunity  of  , 
seeing  another 
such  like  imper- 
sonation. 

Then  the  cause 
of  c  h  a  r  i  t  y 
called  her  forth 
in  1885,  when  a 
performance  was 
arranged  at  the 
Criterion  in  aid 
of  the  wounded 
soldiers  in  the 
Soudan.  ( )n that 
occasion  she  ami 
Mrs.  Keeley  ap- 
peared together 
in  an  epilogue 
written  by  Mr. 
Clement  Scott, 
which  might  be 
taken  as  a  fitting 
summary  of  the 
biographies  of 
the  two  old 
ladies.  Those 
who  had  the 
good  fortune  to 
be  present  on 
.'hat  occasion 
vvill  not  readily 
forget  the  strik- 
ing sight  of  the 
two  veterans  as  they  sat  on  the  stage 
chatting  together — 

As  in  the  urc-cn-room  in  dear  Drury  days. 
DUi'Usxinu  actors :  in  what  different  plays ! 

<  Mice,  and  only  once  again,  di'd  she  accept 
a  part.  That  was  when  Sir  Henry  Irving 
secured  her  as  Martha  in  "  Faust "  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  she  had  lived 
wholly  in  retirement.  Mr.  Sala  found  her 
to  the  last  "as  lively  as  Mrs.  Keeley." 
"  She  never  fails  to  banter  me  about  my 
age,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography.  She 
was  his  senior  by  eight  years,  and  yet  she 
outlived  him,  if  only  by  a  few  weeks. 

In  September  1894,  Mrs.  Stirling  once 
more  flitted  into  publicity  by  marrying 
Sir    Charles    Mutton   Gregory,   the    civil 
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engineer,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  year. 
Her  first  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
long  been  separated,  died  a  month  or  two 
previously;  audit  was  probably  with  the 
line  spoken  by  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  ringing  in  her  head — "I  think 
you're  happy  in  this  second  match,"  that 
she  resolved  to  try  matrimony  once  again. 
The  latter  years  of  her  life  had  been 
spent  in  almost 
absolute  retire- 
ment in  her 
house  in  Duchess 
Street,  \V.  Al- 
though she  had 
not  been  to  a 
theatre  for  some 
seven  or  eight 
years  she  con- 
tinued to  take 
a  keen  interest 
to  the  last  in 
acting  and 
actors,  and  was 
also  eager  to 
hear  what  the 
older  members 
of  the  profession 
were  doing,  and 
of  the  young 
recruits  who  ap- 
peared from 
time  to  time  with 
distinction. 
They  buried  her 
in  Brompton 
Cemetery  on 
New  Year's 
morning,  with 
only  some  half- 
dozen  people  at 
the  grave -side, 
including  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in 
whose  farewt-11  revival  of  "Caste "she  had 
figured  eleven  years  ago. 

Hers  was  a  long  anil  a  busy  life,  much 
more  exacting  than  that  of  the  actress  of 
our  own  time,  who  is  secured  within  the 
ramparts  of  long  runs.  She  had  created  a 
gallery  of  stage  portraits — her  own,  by  the 
way,  hangs  as  a  companion  picture,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Goodman,  to  Mrs.  Keeley' s  in  the 
Garrick  Club — such  as  will  probably  fall  to 
the  lot  of  no  living  actress.  Many  of  them 
have  faded,  many  have  become  blurred, 
only  a  few  of  them  remain  with  us  to-day; 
but  to  how  many  thousands  had  they  given 
pleasure  !  And  in  so  doing  the  giver  well 
deserves  the  honour  and  the  affection  paid 
to  her  bv  a  world  that  knows  her  no  more. 


n»u    I'ldiu'Mi'iii    in    us    msiorv,        so  icimiimr   10  even 'ihuh   niai  cin\  uc»lhj>- 


than  a  jelly-fish.  Albeit  that  it 
is  the  simile  and  metaphor  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  human  who  is  altogether 
backbonelcss  in  a  moral  (or  political) 
sense,  the  Medusa  may  claim  that  its 
beauty  wipes  out  the  indignity  of  the 
sarcastic  politician.  A  calm  sea,  of  the 
"painted  ocean"  type,  a  summer  sun 
lighting  up  hill  and  vale,  and  all  nature  at 
peace  with  man  and  with  itself — such  are 
the  surroundings  which  jelly-fish  life  loveth. 
Then  they  hie  them  from  the  depths'  and 
come  to  the  surface  to  pulsate  their  way 
through  the  yielding  waters.  Delicate  and 
sensitive  are  the  Medusae  :  for  a  passing 
cloud,  darkening  the  water  -  surface,  or 
the  ripple  of  a  chance  breeze,  will  cause 
them  to  disappear  and  to  seek  safety 
and  comfort  below,  after  the  fashion  of 
humanity  afflicted  with  vial  de  men  You 
will  see  them  by  the  hundred  in  any  bay 
when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  water  still, 
"  revelling  in  the  luxury  of  life."  You  will 
meet  with  them  under  other  and  less 
favourable  circumstances,  when,  after  a 
gale,  the  beach  is  strewn  with  the  sur- 
charge of  Medusa-life.  Torn  and  battered, 
and  lying  helpless  on  the  sand,  you  behold 
masses  of  jelly-stuff  which,  thanks  to  the 
abundance  of  its  constituent  water,  soon 
fades  into  nothingness,  and  which  repre- 
sent all  that  in  the  sea  were  dreams  of 


tion  of  its  personal  appearance  must  needs 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  uncalled-for 
piece  of  biography.  The  clear,  glassy 
bell  or  disc,  which  opens  to  allow  water 
to  enter  it,  then  contracts  sharply  to 
expel  the  water,  and  thus  shoots  ahead — 
it  should  rather  be  astern — in  the  sea,  need 
not  be  described,  I  presume.  Everybody 
has  watched  its  pulsations  from  a  boat, 
and  noticed  the  regular  heart-like  and 
rhythmical  movements  whereby  it  propels 
itself  through  the  sea.  But  that  which 
everybody  does  not  know  is  the  intimate 
personal  history  of  the  animal,  the  trailing 
tentacles  of  certain  members  of  whose 
family  have  bestowed  upon  the  group  the 
name  of  the  ( jorgon  with  the  snaky  locks. 
The  romance  of  natural  history  is  not 
inaptly  represented  by  the  jelly-fish  and  its 
history.  To  that  which  is  beautiful  you 
can  safely  add  that  which  is  interesting, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Medusa  is  far  from 
presenting  itself  as  a  solitary  unit  in  the 
domain  of  life. 

Study  your  jelly-fish  a  little  closely  and 
observe  its  personal  features  first  of  all.  It 
is  the  common  Aurelia  of  our  coasts  that 
is  before  us — the  jelly-fish  par  excellence  of 
everybody.  There  is  the  bell-shaped  body, 
or,  rather,  a  frame,  which,  if  spread 
out,  inclines  more  to  the  umbrella-shape 
than  to    that   of   the   bell.      The   mouth 
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of  the  boll  is  open.  In  some  other 
Medusae  you  may  find  it  closed  (as  is  not 
uncommon  in  higher  life)  by  a  "  veil," 
which  is  a  membrane  with  a  hole  in  it  to 
allow  of  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
water.  Notice  that,  like  an  umbrella,  the 
Aurclia  has  its  body  divided  by  certain 
lines  or  structures,  which  run  from  its  top 
to  its  edge.  When  you  scan  the  edge  of 
the  umbrella  you  see  that  it  is  notched  or 
divided  into  some  eight  distinct  portions 
or  lobes,  and  these  edged  parts  form  covers 
for  the  sense-organs  of  the  jelly-fish — for  in 
the  truest  of  meanings  it  is  anything  but 
a  "  senseless "  organism.  Down  in  the 
centre  of  the  umbrella  hangs  the  clapper 
of  the  bell,  which  is  really  a  stalked 
mouth ;  and  from  the  mouth  are  given 
off  four  pretty  large  arms  or  tentacles. 
If  now  you  look  at  the  umbrella  itself, 
you  will  notice  that  right  canals  or  tubes 
diverge  from  the  central  part  of  it  and 
pass  outwards  through  the  substance  of 
the  body.  These  canals  are  really  con- 
tinuations of  tlu-  elementary  stomach  of  the 
animal  into  which  the  mouth  opens. 
There  arc  other  canals,  between  the  eight 
principal  ones,  which  branch  and  interlace 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  on  the 
Medusa's  body,  and  round  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella  is  a  special  or  circular  canal  into 
which  the  other  canals  open. 

Now,  all  this  system  of  canals  is  clearly 
enough  intended  to  convey  the  digested 
products  of  the  Medusa  through  its 
system.  You  may  regard  them  as  corre- 
sponding in  some  degree  to  our  own 
system  of  blood-vessels.  Nourishment 
here,  as  in  ourselves,  has  to  be  duly 
performed,  otherwise  Medusa-life  becomes 
iioii  <.«/.  The  small  fry  which  pass  within 
the  umbrella  with  tint  water  are  stung  to 
death  by  the  stinging  cells  with  which  the 
mouth-parts  are  provided,  and  are  duly 
swallowed  ami  disposed  of ;  and  then 
the  nutritive  111!  id  or  blood  which 
jelly-fish  digestion  manufactures  out  of 
the  food  is  circulated  as  the  currency  of 
its  frame. 

Sensitive  to  light  and  darkness  we  have 
seen  our  Medusa  to  be.  Therefore,  that 
it  possesses  ryes  we  are  prepared  to  have 
demonstrated  to  us.  Not  only  has  it 
eyes  to  see,  but  it  also  possesses  ears  to 
hear.  What  it  sees  or  hears,  however, 
is  another  question  entirely.  ( )ne  great 
fault  of  unscientific  humanity  is  that  it 
always  will  persist  in  putting  itself 
inside  lower  life.  We  an-  so  very  apt  to 
translate  lower  feelings  and  powers  in 
terms  of  the  feelings  ami  powers  we 
ourselves   exercise  ami  possess.     This  is 


illogical,  very,  and  entirely  reverses  the 
proper  order  of  things.  The  beetle  cannot 
possibly  feel  "  a  pang  as  great  as  when 
a  giant  dies,"  gentle  Shakspere  notwith- 
standing. Twistings  and  turnings  are 
not  necessarily  proofs  of  pain  at  all. 
They  are  simply  the  reflex  and  uncon- 
scious squirmings  of  muscle.  And  so 
when  1  say  a  jelly-fish  sees  and  hears  I 
commit  myself  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  dogma  as  to  what  it  perceives 
and  apprehends.  If  my  private  opinion 
is  worth  anything,  I  should  say  it  is 
sensitive  to  light  and  darkness,  and  that  it 
receives  and  acts  upon  the  vibrations  of 
the  waves,  which  announce  to  it  that  the 
wind  is  freshening,  and  that  the  sea  will 
soon  be  too  rough  for  safe  enjoyment ; 
and  so  it  descends  instinctively  to  the 
safer  depths.  Hut  as  to  intelligence  and 
the  consciousness  of  why  it  does  so,  or  as 
to  any  appreciation  of  anything  more  than 
light  and  darkness  and  vibrations,  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  Medusa  is  a  kind  of 
living  machine  in  this  respect,  and  no 
more. 

Round  the  margin  of  the  umbrella 
delicate  tentacles  or  feelers  are  found,  and 
there  also,  as  I  have  said,  we  discover  the 
sense-organs  of  our  Medusa.  The  eye 
and  the  ear  are  practically  united  in  one. 
The  ear  is  simply  a  kind  of  sac  or  bag, 
wherein  are  contained  mineral  particles 
called  otoliths  or  "  ear-stones,"  which 
doubtless  serve  to  intensify  the  water-vibra- 
tions by  their  movements.  Close  by  is 
the  eye.  This  is  a  speck  of  colour,  with  a 
lens  above  it  to  collect  and  focus  the  light- 
waves. Hehind  these  "gateways  of 
know  ledge "  for  touching,  seeing,  and 
hearing,  is,  of  course,  the  nervous  svstem. 
The  chief  offices  of  this  nervous  depart 
ment  consist  of  nerve  -  masses  placed 
around  tin-  margin  of  the  umbrella.  This 
is  appropriate  enough.  It  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  body  chiefly  where  the  nervous 
business  is  conducted,  and  there  some 
eight  nervous  offices  exist,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deal  with  the  sensations  produced  by 
the  outer  world,  and  from  these  bureaux, 
as  it  were,  pass  the  nervous  cords  which 
place  the  other  parts  of  the  organism  in 
communication  with  them. 

Such,  briefly  detailed,  are  the  personal 
features  of  our  Aurclia.  Soft  as  is  its 
substance,  and  watery  to  the  full  in  its 
composition  as  it  is — sufficient,  indeed,  to 
satisfy  the  most  rabid  of  teetotallers — the 
Medusa  yet  possesses  its  own  share  of 
living  matter.  The  wonder  is  that  life  is 
p'.ssible  with  so  little  solid  and  so  much 
that  is  watery  in  the  composition  of  the 
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substance  which  lives.  One  can  sym- 
pathise with  the  disappointment  of  the 
deluded  agriculturist  who,  once  upon  a 
time,  spent  days  in  carting  loads  of  jelly- 
fish from  the  beach  to  his  fields,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  manuring  them  with  the 
best  of  organic  matter.  The  worthy  man 
might  as  well  have  poured  sea- water  on 
his  land — a  fact  which  demonstrates  that  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  sometimes 
not  without  its  value,  even  to  very  prac- 
tically minded  persons. 

As  we  see  our  Aurelia  swimming  in 
the  sea,  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features  is  a  pinkish  cross  which  marks 
the  umbrella  body  above.  This  is  the 
mark  of  .Monsieur 
Aurelia.  .Madame 
may  be  known 
by  her  yellowish- 
coloured  cross — 
this  being  the 
sign  -  manual  or 
badge  of  her  sex. 
Now,  whatever  of 
romance  attaches 
to  the  Medusa, 
whose  biography 
we  are  discussing, 
it  must  be  con- 
fessed the  history 
of  its  becoming 
forms  the  most 
curious  part  of  the 
chronicle.  All 
modern  science  is 
eloquent  regard- 
ing the  import- 
ance of  tracing  an 
animal's  pedigree, 
because   to   know 

truly  what  it  has  sprung  from  is  to  know 
really  what  it  is.  An  animal's  develop- 
ment is  a  panoramic  unfolding  of  the 
evolution  of  its  race.  (Jrasp  this  great 
truth,  and  you  will  have  mastered  the 
chief  intent  of  zoology  *'  as  she  is  wrote  " 
to-day.  If  a  frog  is  at  first  a  fish,  and 
then  a  newt,  and  finally  becomes  a  frog, 
this  story  teaches  us  that  frogs  have 
descended  from  fish-like  ancestors,  and 
have  passed  through  a  newt  stage  to 
become  the  higher,  tailless  amphibians 
we  know.  The  story  of  one  frog's 
development  is  the  chronicle  of  its  race's 
evolution. 

Now,  with  our  Medusa,  things  may  not 
be  quite  so  clearly  marked  as  with  the 
frog,  but  there  arc,  nevertheless,  materials 
to  be  found  for  constructing  a  pretty 
enough  tale  of  jelly-fish  becoming,  when 
we  have  ascertained  how  the  Aurelia  comes 


to  be  what  it  is.     "  Like  begets  like  " — so 
runs  the  familiar  saying,  and  in  the  main 
it  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  "like"  which 
directly  repeats  itself  is  not  of  much  value 
for  our  present  purpose.    An  animal  which 
directly  gives  origin  to  beings  exactly  like 
itself  shows  a  shortened  and  abbreviated 
personal  history,  with  many  of  the  chapters 
either    much     condensed     or    altogether 
missing.     Where  the  full  story  is  spread 
out  before  us.  and  where  like  only  becomes 
like     after     manifold      and      multifarious 
changes,    then    we    gain   our    clues    and 
materials  for  tracing  and  noting  fully  the 
biography  and  descent  of  the  living  form. 
There  is  a  near  neighbour  of  Aurelia, 
called   Pelagia, 
which     develops 
its  eggs   as   does 
our  jelly-fish,    in 
the  beautiful  egg- 
producing    cross 
marked    on    its 
umbrella,  and  out 
of  every  egg  comes 
forth  in  due  course 
a    little     Pelagia, 
w  h  i  c  h    nobody 
could  mistake  for 
anything     but     a 
jelly-fish.    Pelagia 
evidently  docs 
things  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  on  the  "  like 
begets  like."  tack ; 
and  it  gives  us  no 
clue    of  itself    to 
its    past    history. 
But,  happily,  our 
Aurelia  is  a  very 
different  being  in 
this    respect.      Its     egg,    duly    fertilised, 
passes    through    its    early    stages   of   de- 
velopment  while    yet,    in    company    with 
hundreds  of  other  juvenile  jelly-fishes,  it 
remains  within  the  parent  body.      Then, 
while  the  parent   .Medusa  dies  away,  the 
egg  is  sent  forth  into  the  sea,  a  little  oval 
speck,  provided   with  vibrating  lashes  or 
cilia,  wherewith  it  propels  itself.     This  is 
the    Planula-stngc    of    things.      Next    it 
becomes  pear-shaped,  and  attaches  itself  to 
a  rock.     The  free  end  is  pushed  in  upon 
itself,  as  it  were,  till  a  mouth  and  a  hollow 
is  formed,  and  then  little  tentacles  begin 
to  grow  around  the  mouth.     There  is  no 
sign  of  a  future  jelly-fish  here.     The  egg 
has  become  an  organism  resembling  the 
little  Hydra  of  the  fresh-water  pools.    It  is 
a  living  tube,  the  opening  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  and  the  interior  of  which,  like  the 
cobbler's  stall  of  the  rhyme,  serves  it  "  for 
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kitchen  (or  digestive  work),  for  parlour 
and  all."  When  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell,  of  pious 
zoological  memory,  saw  this  little  creature 
first,  he  called  it  the  Hydra  tuba,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  of  itself  a  distinct 
animal  form. 

The  mouth,  however,  begins  to  grow- 
long,  and  the  parts  around  il  to  widen  out, 
so  that  a  faint  resemblance  may  be  traced 
here  between  the  umbrella  of  the  parent 
Medusa,  and  its  clapper-like  mouth-stalk 
Then  canals  in  the  umbrella  are  developed, 
and  the  youthful  Amelia  in  its  tube-stage 
is  not  at  all  unlike  a  certain  near  neigh- 
bour, called  J.  tut  nut  i  n>,  which  can  fix  itself 
to  sea-weeds  or  detach  itself  therefrom  at 
will. 

This  little  Hydra-tube  is  about  half  an 
inch  long  or  so.  In  this  state  it  may 
remain  for  years,  exhibiting  no  tendency 
towards  the  outlining  of  the  Medusa-form 
from  which  it  sprang,  but  seemingly  content 
to  repeat,  thus  leisurely  and  indolently,  an 
ancestral  phase  of  its  history.  And  in  this 
state  it  may  bud,  like  the  fresh  water 
Hydra,  and  give  oft"  colonies  like  unto 
itself.  But  its  day  comes  nevertheless, 
and  then  begin  the  changes  which  are  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  Medusa-stage  once 
more.  It  begins  to  lengthen  first  of  all, 
and  round  its  tube-body  we  see  certain 
grooves  beginning  to  appear.  These 
grooves  grow  deeper,  and  then  the  mar- 
gins of  the  grooves  become  notched.  Our 
once  Hydra-tube,  now  appears  before  us, 
divided  crosswise  by  the  grooves,  exactly 
like  a  pile  of  saucers  with  jagged  edges 
placed  one  inside  the  other.  Last  of  all, 
this  pile  of  living  saucers  tumbles  to  pieces, 
and  every  saucer,  expanding  itself  in  the 
water  and  "  feeling  its  feet,"  a.s  it  were, 
begins  to  pulsate  its  umbrella-body,  and 
appears  before  us  as  a  veritable  Amelia, 
like  to  that  with  which  this  strange  cycle 
began. 

Now,  this  is  by  itself  a  strange  history. 
If  you  inquire  which  is  the  real  and 
original  animal  here,  probably  science  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  little  Hydra-tube.  If  this 
dictum  is  accepted,  our  jelly-fish,  it  is 
clear,  becomes  a  men"  free,  floating  bud 
of  the  fixed  tube-like  animal,  destined  for 
the  purposes  of  continuing  the  race  by  the 
production  of  eggs.  Or,  conversely,  it 
may  be  plausible  enough  to  assume  that 
the  real  animal  hen- — that  is  to  say,  the 
true  head  and  representative  of  the  family, 
is  tin*  Medusa  itself,  while  the  tube-form 
which  dissipates  itself  into  saucers  is 
nierelv  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
jelly-fish. 

Is  there,  then,  anv  test  bv  which  we  can 


settle  this   momentous    question    of  the 
personality  of  the  Medusa  ?    I  think  I  can 
produce  some  such  criterion.    There  are 
colonics  of  animals  related  to  the  Medusa, 
and  known  popularly  as  Zoophytes,  which 
grow  like  sea-weeds  on  oyster-shells  and 
other  fixed  objects.    These  are  the  delicate 
vegetable-looking  growths  (popularly  sup- 
pi  j  so  (I  to  be  seaweed)  one  sees  in  "every 
coast    town,    stained    and   dyed,    in     the 
repositories  where  shells  and  other  fancy 
articles  are  sold.     1  have  seen  them  also 
used    for    dinner-table   decorations,    and 
very     pretty,     indeed,    do     these      "  sea- 
flowers"    look.     But    they    are    not    sea- 
flowers    at    all.       They    are    colonies     of 
animals    growing    and     budding    in    the 
strange  verisimilitude  of  the  plant.     Now. 
certain  of  these  zoophytes  produce  buds 
which  develop  into  the  form  of  jelly-fishes. 
They  swim  away  on  the  sea,  and  produce 
eggs,  from  each  of  which  not  a  jelly-fish 
but  a  new    plant-like   zoophyte  springs. 
This  is   apparently  reversing  the  case  of 
our  particular  Medusa.     For  it  gave  rise 
to  a  fixed  plant-like  Hydra-tube  that  might 
last  for  a  year  or  two,  but  finally  dissolved 
itself  into    living    saucers,    and    left    no 
enduring    personality  behind  it :  whereas 
the   zoophytes    on    the    oyster-shell    are 
lasting,  while  their  jelly-fish  buds  are  the 
fleeting   things   of  a  day  or  two's    egg- 
production  alone. 

The  story  this  told  us,  on  the  lines  of 
an  animal  revealing  its  past  by  its  present 
history,  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
after  all  the  fixed  Hydra-tube  is  the  real 
personage  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  have  seen  that  this  tube-form  not  only 
produces  buds  like  unto  itself,  but  finally 
breaks  up  into  its  saucer-like  segments, 
each  of  which  becomes  a  Medusa.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  tube  elects  to  remain 
permanently  in  this  guise,  and  to  proceed 
on  the  "as  you  were"  principle,  then  we 
see  such  a  permanent  form  in  the  little 
Lucernaria  of  to-day,  which  attaches  itself 
to  sea-weeds,  and  which  can  detach  itself 
at  will.  Next,  imagine  the  budding 
process  to  ln-come  the  prominent  feature 
of  its  life,  then  we  get  a  line  of  descent 
which  would  give  us  our  plant  -  like 
zoophyte  colonies  of  the  oyster  -  shell. 
Finally,  if  the  splitting  into  saucers  came 
to  the  front  in  the  mysterious  ways 
and  works  of  development,  we  should 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  our  jelly- 
fishes  as  permanent  features  of  the  living 
world. 

Out  of  a  common  ancestor,  then,  we 
may  assume  our  true  jelly-fishes  and  the 
plant  -  like    zoophytes   have    sprung,  and 
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the  nearest  living  representatives  of  that 
ancestor  to-day  arc  the  Luccrnaria  and  the 
tube-Hydra  which  springs  from  the  jelly- 
fish egg.  If  a  zoophyte  gives  off  jelly-fish 
buds,  that  \vc  may  reckon  as  simply  a  kind 
of  survival  of  one  ancestral  habit  still  seen 
in  the  little  Hydra-tube.  If,  in  another 
case,  a  zoophyte  gives  off  no  such  roving 
buds,  it  has  contented  itself  with  the  more 
modest  ways  of  its  plant-like  ancestor.  As 
for  our  Medusa,  it  represents  probably  a 
once  transient  stage  in  the  development  of 
its  ancestor,  become  permanent  and  fixed, 
with  glimpses  of  that  ancestry  in  the  tube- 
stage  through  which  its  egg  is  bound  to 
pass.     And  if,  as  in  the  Pelagia  jelly-fish, 


as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  tube-stage 
and  no  saucer-like  division  at  all,  we  see 
how  life  has  further  modified  these  her 
children,  and  has  materially  shortened  and 
condensed  their  developmental  record. 

This  reading  of  the  jelly-fish  story  may 
not  be  that  with  which  all  naturalists  will 
agree.  It  is  seldom  scientific  folks  do 
agree  universally  about  such  details. 
Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  chronicling 
I  have  given,  we  have  still  our  Medusa 
itself  to  reganl  as  a  veritable  thing  of 
loveliness,  and  as  a  possible  puzzle  in  its 
delicate  vitality  for  the  future  science  that 
shall  more  fully  detail  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  its  existence. 


MR.   AM)  MRS.   HEERBOHM    TREE   IN   SLOAXE   STREET. 


IWAITKI)  a  few  mornings  ago  in  a 
very  pretty  little  drawing  -  rriom  ; 
indeed,  I  waited  in  two  wry  pretty  little 
dra\\in<,r-n>onis.  for  there  js  one  leading 
out  of  the  other,  and  I  am  a  restless 
man.  Tin-  walls  of  the  one  are  a  pale 
Mue  and  those  of  the  other  a  dark,  (lead 
green,  suggestive  ill  scheme  itf  a  forget- 
me-not.  There  was  untold  wealth  of  real 
Mowers  also — thick  branches  of  autumn 
leaves  and  armfuls  of  Michaelmas  daisies 
in  tall  vessels  and  roses  in  howls — so  that, 
in  spite  of  an  open  window  and  a  blazing 
fire,  the  room  was  as  fragrant  as  need  he. 
<  hie  thing  I  missed.  It  is  well  that  the 
interviewer  should  produce  a  favourable 
impression.  A  tie  riding  up  over  my  collar 
or  a  stray  lock  on  my  forehead  has 
forfeited  me,  with  the  respect  of  my 
Mibject,  more  than  one  good  interview. 
Now,  though  vanity  is  usual  in  mimes, 
I  could  see  no  looking-glass.  I  only  found 
one—  a  narrow  out — after  long  searching 
in  the  back  room.  Such  details  are  sig- 
nificant to  the  careful  mind.  For  the  rest, 
1  liked  the  room  immensely.  I  spent  some 
time — for  the  servant  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Tree  was  very  sorry  to  have  forgotten  my 
appointment  and  was  dressing  as  quickly 
as  she  could — in  inspecting  the  books  on 
the  little  white  shelf  that  runs  round  the 
trout  room.  "  Kvidciiccs  of  culture  and 
catholicity   of  taste"  is   the  entry  in  my 


note-book,  ami.  indeed,  they  range  from 
Plutarch's  Annals  and  the  tragedies  of 
.■Kschylus  to  "  Jude  the  Obscure,"  "  De- 
generation," and  "Klizabeth's  Pretenders." 
Then-  was  also  an  algebra,  with  a  piece  of 
paper  protruding  from  its  pages.  This 
piece  of  paper  (for  the  shame  of  the 
gentleman  is  the  duty  of  the  interviewer)  I 
ventured  to  examine,  and  found  it  scored 
over  with  rather  abstruse  ecjuat ions  in  Mrs. 
Tree's  bold  handwriting — "  Mathematical 
diversions  in  leisure  moments,"  as  my 
note-book  has  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  stifling  superiority  of  algebraical 
symbols  and  figures  to  the  dainty  disorder 
of  silver  things  upon  a  maniueterie  table 
and  to  the  gallery  of  un framed  photographs, 
most  i if  them  profusely  signed,  along  the 
mantelpiece.  Hut  I  wondered  when  Mrs. 
Tree  was  coming,  and  whether  Mr.  Tree 
hail  also  forgotten  my  appointment  ami — 
Heaven  help  him  !  — gone  out.  Kven  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Watts's  pictures  cannot 
wholly  assuage  the  appetite,  and  in  some 
depression  1  began  to  look  out  of  the 
window  and  count  the  frequent  "omnibi" 
that  roll  up  and  down  Sloane  Street  in 
hideous  procession.  Some  children  were 
playing  in  the  square  opposite. 

"  Ah,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Tree's  voice  saying, 
"  1  was  afraid  something  had  prevented 
you  from  coming,"  ami,  as  1  turned  round, 
we  both  smiled.     "  Hut  now  that  you  i 
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romf  I  want  to  tell  you  .///  that  you  want 
t<»  know.  In  America  1  trained  myself  t« • 
become  quite  a  good  subject  fur  inter- 
\iewing,  ami  over  there  I  had  so  much  of 
it  that  I  think  I  haw  got  to  know  really 
all  ahout  it.  Don't  t'-ll  me  that  you 
don't  want  to  interview  nn-,  hut  merely 
to  have  a  (hat  ahout  things  in  general  as 
between  two  friends,  for  that  is  always 
followed  immediately  by  a  question  ahout 
my  hirth]>laee  and  whether  I  am  a  quick 
studv." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Tree,"  I  said,  a  little 
nettled  to  find  my  usual  procedure  so 
exactly  anticipated,  "  and <m  you  a  quick 
study?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  never  had  a 
part  that  1  could  not  learn  hy  heart  in  a 
day.  Fedora  I  learnt  in  an  afternoon, 
between  lunch  and  dinner.  I  just  learn 
the  words  straight  oil",  before  I  think  of 
the  meaning  of  them  :  so  that  after  that  I 
can  go  ahout  all  day  long  thinking  ahout 
their  meaning  without  referring  to  a  hook. 
And  of  course  one  never  comes  to  tin*  end 
of  that  sort  of  study — not  even  after  the 
run  of  the  play  one  is  to  act  in.  I  should 
like  to  do  (///  my  parts  over  again,  hut" 
f she  added  hrighth  "  perhaps  the  public 
would  object."' 

"And  what  is  your  favourite  part,  Mrs. 
Tree  ?     The  public  must  know  that." 

"( )h,f  >phelia."  Mrs.  Tree  replied  quickly, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation — indeed, 
she  never  seems  to  hesitate,  nor  is  there 
in  her  mufti-manner  any  of  that  languor 
which  is  her  dominant  note  upon  the 
stage.  "  Dear  Ophelia — oh,  yes  !  She  is 
the  sweetest  creature,  and  all  she  says  is 
so  beautiful.  I  love  every  line  of  the  part. 
Such  a  lovely  death-scene  too!  It  all 
takes  | dace  off  the  stage,  and  the  people 
in  the  theatre  only  hear  about  it  from  the 
Ouecn.  yet  they  can  see  it  none  the  less 
clearly  than  if — 

llir  weedy'  trophies  and  herself 
I'Vli  in  the  weeping  brook 

before  their  very  eyes.  Only  Shakspere 
could  manage  that !  Even  my  cynical 
brother-in-law,  Max  Heerbohm,  admitted 
to  me  not  lon,i,r  ago  that  'in  Shakspere 
there  is  often  a  touch  of  something  very 
like  genius.'  1  love  doing  the  mad  scene, 
too.  In  New  York.  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  is 
the  great  brain  -  specialist  there,  came 
behind  one  night  ami  insisted  that  I  must 
have  studied  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  I 
acted  the  mad  scene.  He  said  that  1  did 
things  with  my  eyes  that  only  a  somcthing- 
ial  something  -  oid  was  ever  known  to 
do.     1  assured  him  that  it  could  onlv  have 


been    intuition,    and    was    delighted,    of 

course.  He  afterwards  told  me  tl  it  the 
movements  of  my  fingers  were  nmis- 
takably  sane,  which  I  thought  un"  ind  of 
him,  for  a  mail-doctor  regards  the  sane 
with  a  professional  suspicion." 

"And  from  whom  did  you  inherit  your 
love  of  acting  r" 

"  Oh,  from  my  husband,  I  think.  I  have 
certainly  never  heard  of  any  member  of 
my  own  family  who  hail  any  dramatic 
instincts.  Hefore  I  married,  I  had  acted 
a  good  deal  in  private  theatricals;  in  fact. 
I  iirst  met  my  husband  at  the  rehearsals  of 
a  play  that  we  were  both  going  to  act  in. 
Hut  I  never  had  any  intention  of  becoming 
a  full-fledged  actress  until  some  time  after 
I  was  married  to  him.  It  is  a  delightful 
life,  but  one  has  to  be  strong  to  stand  the 
strain  of  it.  I  am  as  strong  as  a  horse, 
fortunately." 

I  did  not  think  the  simile  a  very  happy 
one  as  I  looked  at  this  slender  lady  with 
her  strange,  fleeting  smile  ami  shadowy 
coiffure.  I  asked  if  her  little  girl  was 
also  destined  for  the  drama. 

"  Viola  ?  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Some- 
body asked  her  only  the  other  day  if  she 
meant  to  go  on  the  stage  when  she  grew 
up,  and  she  said.  'Oh,  dear  no!  I  am 
going  to  marry.'  She  seems  to  hold  rather 
early  -  Victorian  views  about  the  stage. 
Would  you  like  to  see  her  ?  But  I  forgot, 
she  must  be  out  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
we  can  see  her  from  the  window.  She 
often  goes  into  the  nice  green  square 
over  the  way  with  her  sister,  who  is 
quite  a  baby,  and  the  nurse.  She  plays 
about  with  other  children  for  hours. 
She  is  careful  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  nurse  is  not  her  nurse  but  her 
sister's.  There  she  is.  Do  you  see  her — 
in  green,  running,  with  very  long  legs?  I 
am  afraid  she  is  domineering  over  the 
other  poor  little  dears.  She  is  too  tall." 
Indeed,  Miss  Viola  seemed  to  be  directing 
the  procedure  of  the  game — whatever  it 
was — with  an  iron  hand.  Mrs.  Tree 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "Children 
are  strange  creatures."  she  said.  "Viola 
had  a  tea-party  not  long  ago  for  her  birth- 
day. It  saddened  me  to  see  how  perfectly 
she  received  her  small  guests,  making  each 
one  of  them  at  home  and  bringing  each 
into  the  conversation  during  tea.  In  my  day 
these  things  were  done  by  the  'grown- 
ups.' I  began  to  feel  quite  dt  /mp,  and 
went  to  write  some  letters  in  another  room. 
When  I  came  back  I  found  Viola  pro- 
posing that  they  should  play  at  being 
children.  She  is  a  constant  joy  to  my 
husband,    who     argues    with    her    about 
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things  in  general  ever)'  morning  when  she 
tomes  to  sec  him  at  breakfast  (his  hour 
of  domesticity)." 

"  Your  husband,  Mrs.  Tree ! "  I  caught  at 
the  allusion.  "  I  can  sec  him,  can't  I,  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions  about  his  plans  and 
about  Svcngali,  and  things  in  general.too  ?  " 


Mr.  Tree's  head  betokened  a  busy  morning 
indeed.    My  courage  began  to  decline. 

"  Herbert ! "  said  Mrs.  Tree  softly. 

"  Darling !  One,  one  moment !  "  was 
the  fevered  answer,  as  the  quill  went 
running  on.  In  a  little  while  he  mur- 
mured  to  his  secretary,   " '  Yours    faith- 
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"  He  is  fearfully  busy,"  said  Mrs.  Tree, 
"but  I  am  sure  he  is  anxious  to  tell  you 
things.  He  is  downstairs  with  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Luther  Munday.  I  don't  think 
he's  gone  out  yet.  Let  us  go  down  ami 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

And  in  a  bright,  orange-coloured  den 
we  found  Mr.  Tree.  The  creaking  of 
quills,  the  discreet  secretary,  ami,  most 
of    all,    the    wildly    upstanding    hair    on 


fully'  or  '  Yours  sincerely' — which  d'you 
think?" 

"  '  Yours  sincerely,'  perhaps,  will  do 
Mr.  Tree." 

"  1  hate  the  man — he  beats  his  wife," 
said  Mr.  Tree.  "  I  '11  put  ' very  sincerely*; 
he'll  know  I  don't  mean  that,  so  there's 
no  violation  to  my  conscience." 

Another  scratch  or  two  of  the  quill  and 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  Mr.  T 
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wheeled  round  and  looked  rather  startled 
at  seeing  me  there  with  Mrs.  Tree. 

"Of  course — yes,"  he  said,  as  I  was 
being  introduced.  "  Delighted  to  see 
you.  I  remember — but  have  you  ever  acted 
before  ?  .  .  .  I  beg  your  pardon.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  anxious  to  be  an  actor  was 


the  meantime  ?  I  '11  come  up  to  you  in" 
five  minutes.  So  sorry  to  have  to  keep 
you  waiting.  Au  revoir!  There  are  some 
cigarettes  upstairs." 

A  big  black  poodle  followed  us  out  of 
the  room,  under  the  impression,  as  Mrs. 
Tree   explained,    that    we  were   going  to 
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coming  to  see  me  to  -  day.  .  .  .  The 
English  Illustrated!' 

The  manager  rose  to  his  full  height, 
brushed  back  his  hair  with  one  hand,  and 
fixed  me  with  his  blue  eyes.  "  A  charm- 
ing magazine  !      Well,  as  to  the  modern 

drama "     Pausing,  he  glanced  at  his 

watch,  and  gave  a  short  whistle.  "  I 
have  some  letters  I  must  get  done  for  the 
post.     Could  my  wife  show  you  things  in 


take  him  out  for  a  walk.  "  Poor  darling 
Bingo !  "  Mrs.  Tree  said,  running  her  hand 
through  the  dog's  luxuriant  ringlets,  as  we 
went  upstairs  once  more,  "  I  would  put  him 
through  all  his  tricks  for  you,  only  the 
poor  hound  has  no  tricks ;  but  he  loves 
me  very  dearly.  And  now  let  me  '  show 
you  things.'     Now  what  is  there  ?" 

Indeed,  there  were  plenty  of  interesting 
things.    An  oak  chest  upon  which  I  had 
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been  sitting  was  once  the  wardrobe  of 
David  (iarrick,  and  bears  a  graceful 
inscription  to  .Mr.  Tree  from  Lady 
Wantage,  into  whose  possession  it  had 
fallen.  Then-  was  a  large  snuff-box  used 
by  Kdnuind  Kean,  and  a  beautiful  coach 
of  Dresden  china  sent  by  an  anonymous 
admirer. 

There  were  several  drawings  in  silver- 
point  by  Lady  (Jranby.  One  of  .Mrs.  Tree 
I  thought  a  little  insipid,  perhaps ;  but 
another,  <>f  Mr.  Tree,  was  marvellously  like. 
There  was  also  a  Hamlet,  drawn  on  brown' 
paper,  and  sent  as  a  Christmas  card  by 
Miss  Klleii  Terry.  "  Mrs.  Kendal  gave 
me  this,"  she  continued,  showing  me  a 
pretty  little  vase  of  silver.  "  She  has  been 
so  kind  to  me  since  I  lirst  went  on  the 
stage.  I  acted  with  her  in  4  Lady 
Clancarty.'  She  is  the  most  superb 
instructress  imaginable,  and  what  a 
splendidly  stimulating  companion!  Her 
high  spirits  alone  are  a  lesson.  Luckily, 
the  Kendals  and  we  were  several  times 
acting  in  the  same  town  when  we  toured 
in  America.  We  made  many  friends  out 
there,  but  meeting  them  was  among  our 
most  pleasant  experiences." 

"  Did  the  journalists  over  there  interview 
von  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  we  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them.  They  wen-  always  very  nice,  and 
said  nice  things  about  us.  We  hope  to  see 
a  lot  more  of  them  when  we  go  back.  I 
think  about  the  most  amusing  description 
of  us  was  done  by  a  lady  who  had  lunched 
with  us  at  a  restaurant  the  day  before. 
Then-  were  just  four  of  us — my  husband, 
his  brother  Max,  the  lady  herself,  and  I. 
We  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  she  wrote 
for  the  paper,  and  were  greatly  startled 
when  we  read  an  almost  verbatim  account 
of  all  that  we  had  said  during  lunch.  We 
thought  her  somewhat  taciturn,  but  she 
was  onlv  takini;  shorthand  mental  notes." 


And  so  Mrs.  Tree  talked  on.  When  I 
asked  if  it  were  true  that  a  great  Shak- 
sperian  production,  with  a  great  part  for 
her,  was  to  follow  "Trilby"  at  some  far- 
distant  date,  she  said  quickly  that  she 
could  not  tell  me  "anything  that  really 
matters,  you  know,"  and  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  putting  on  another  play 
before  Doomsday. 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  she  added; 
"  far  more  than  live  minutes  have  gone 
by,  and  my  husband  hasn't  kept  his 
promise  to  you.  We  had  better  go  down 
again,  and  you  shall  drag  his  secrets  from 
him." 

Mr.  Tree  was  standing,  as  we  made  our 
nu/rit,  dictating  something  to  his  secretary. 
I  was  not  sure  from  his  look  that  he 
renumbered  my  face ;  but,  as  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand  with  great,  if  distant, 
courtesy,  I  murmured  an  apology  and  a 
hope  for  a  few  moments'  talk.  Sit.  Tree 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  gazed  at 
the  carpet.  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I 
contrasted  this  erect  gentleman,  ruddy- 
faced  and  blonde  of  hair,  with  the  sinister 
Svengali  I  had  seen  a  few  nights  before. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  of  course  the 
actor's  art  more  than  any  other  is  some- 
what  " 

He  turned  round  at  this  moment,  and, 
noticing  a  little  array  of  letters  awaiting 
his  signature,  betook  up  a  quill  and  began 
signing  them  slowly,  one  by  one. 

"  My  hat ;  where  is  it  r  "  he  murmured. 
His  secretary  took  it  from  an  adjacent 
chair.  "And  my  stick?"  Mis  fingers 
closed  instinctively  upon  the  knob  of  it  as 
it  was  offered  him. 

"  f>'W-bye,"  he  said,  gripping  my  hand 
with  grave  cordiality.  "  (iood  -  bye, 
darling,"  he  said  as  he  kissed  his  wife. 
"  I  shall  be  in  so  soon."  As  he  retreated 
he  caught  sight  of  the  little  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece  and  gave  a  low  whistle. — A.  B. 


By  NORA   HOPPER. 


OSMUND— Osmund  the  Waterman, 
come  over — hie  over  !  " 
Osmund  the  Waterman  stepped  into  his 
boat,  and  sent  it  on  its  way  across  the 
ferry  with  a  few  strong  strokes  of  his  pole, 
and  drew  to  a  standstill  by  the  water-steps 
just  under  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan 
priory  of  Dewy. 

No.  149.     February  1896 


"  Early  abroad,  young  gentleman,"  he 
said  to  the  handsome  boy  who  stood  on 
the  steps,  caressing  the  hooded  hawk 
perched  on  his  wrist.  "  To  the  old  place 
and  the  old  sport,  Sir  Bevil  ?  " 

Little  Sir  Bevil  laughed  and  frowned. 

"  Will  Hardy  must  needs  come  too,"  he 
said,  pouting.     "  My  good  uncles  yonder 
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will  not  have  me  wander  about  alone  as  I 
used  to ;  but  I  ha'  told  Will  all,  and  he 
will  not  say  me  nay.  Come  down,  Will," 
as  a  young  man  came  slowly  along 
the  narrow  path,  fishing-rod  in  hand. 
"  Osmund  is  ready,  and  I  ha'  told  him  that 
thou  dost  understand." 

"  Truly  do  I,"  said  Master  Hardy,  with 
a  smile.  "  Yet  1  think  I  am  scarce  so 
kind  to  thee  as  1  should  be  in  denying 
thee  this  stolen  delight,  Devil."  He 
touched  the  boy's  shoulder  caressingly 
as  he  passed  him,  and  entered  the  boat. 
"  Who  is  this  little  maid,  Bevil,  whom 
thou  dost  meet  daily  ?  Is  she  of  gentle 
blood  ?  " 

"  Ay,  surely  !  "  young  Bevil  Carew 
said,  holding  his  handsome  head  high. 
"Her  grandsire  is  a  goldsmith  in 
Cheap,  and  a  man  of  good  blood  too. 
You  city  folk  must  know  the  name  of 
Shore." 

44  We  know  it  well.  He  hath  a  son  in 
the  house  of  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  another  I  have  met  ruffling  it  in  my 
brother's  house,"  Will  Hardy  said,  as  they 
pushed  off  down  the  river.  "  A  gay  spark 
fresh  from  French  wars,  with  a  dozen 
quaint  oaths  and  a  pretty  trick  of  swords- 
manship as  ever  I  saw.  And  to  whom  is 
this  little  wench  daughter  ?  " 

"Her  father's  name  is  Hal,  I  think,  but 
whether  he  be  clerk  or  soldier  I  know 
not,  seeing  Jenny  names  not  his  name  to 
me."     Master  Hardy  smiled. 

"  1  warrant  ye  speak  only  of  your  twain 
selves,"  he  said.  "  And  what  age  hath 
this  same  damsel  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Mistress  Jenny  Shore  is  twelve  years 
old,"  Bevil  Carew  said  with  dignity.  "  See 
you  yon  green  islet  where  the  rushes  grow, 
Will  ?  There  'tis  we  keep  our  tryst.  Pull 
up  warily,  Osmund,"  as  the  boat  glided 
up  alongside  the  rushes.  "  Now,  Will ! 
Osmund,  when  the  cuckoo  cries  thrice, 
thou  must  ship  oars  and  down  with  the 
tide  to  us,  dost  hear?"  Osmund  nodded, 
with  a  laugh  in  his  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and 
the  boat  glided  away  up-stream,  while 
Will  Hardy  and  his  young  charge  pushed 
their  way  through  the  rushes,  to  the 
extreme  alarm  of  a  wild  duck,  who  flew 
out  from  her  nest  in  the  reeds  with  an  out- 
burst of  indignant  quacks.  Bevil  whistled 
twice  as  they  drew  themselves  free  of  the 
reeds,  and  a  little  laugh  answered  back  as  he 
and  Will  Hardy  stepped  onto  the  firmer 
ground  and  confronted  a  small  damsel 
gowned  in  black,  with  a  small  blue  cap  sewn 
with  pearls  perched  on  her  auburn  head. 
She  gave  Bevil  a  careless  little  nod,  and 
then  her  large  blue  eyes  w  ent  inquiringly 


over  every  detail  of  Will  Hardy's  face 
and  figure.  "  So  thou  hast  brought  thy 
watch-dog  ? "  she  said  quaintly.  "  Lo 
you  !  I  have  my  tyke  top — out,  Gilbert ! " 
The  rushes  parted  again,  and  a  lad 
stepped  out  from  them,  casting  suspicious 
glances  at  Bevil  and  Will  as  he  came 
forward. 

44 What's  thy  will,  Jane?"  he  said 
curtly.  "And  what  do  these  strangers 
here  i  " 

44  Ask  them,"  little  Jane  Shore  said 
coquettishly.  "  I  warrant  they  can  answer 
for  themselves." 

44  Who  be  ye  ? "  the  boy  Gilbert  said 
sharply.  "  And  what  do  ye  here  ?  This 
island  is  the  private  ground  of  Master 
Josceline  Shore." 

44 1  knew  not  that,"  Bevil  said  as 
sharply  ;  "  but  we  will  stay,  none  the  less, 
by  leave  of  Mistress  Jenny." 

44  Why  do  ye  not  fight  for  it  ? "  Jenny 
asked  demurely.  "  Nay,"  as  the  boys 
clenched  their  fists  simultaneously,  "I 
mean  by  wit,  not  by  strength.  I  know 
not  your  name,  Sir,"  turning  abruptly  to 
Will  Hardy,  who  stood  looking  on,  amused 
and  not  a  little  perplexed,  "  but  we  twain 
will  be  judges  an'  you  please,  while  these, 
my  knights,  strive  wit  to  wit." 

44  My  name  is  William  Hardy,  little 
mistress,  at  your  service,"  Will  said,  tnatfay 
her  a  low  bow,  "and  I  doubt  not  but  what 
I  will  strive  to  judge  fairly,  with  yon  to 
aid." 

44  There  is  room  here  by  my  side,*" 
Jenny  said,  patting  the  grassy  "nfriy* 
where  she  sat.  "  Come,  sit  here,  M"^frr 
Hardy;  and  have  here  this  lute,  Bevil: 
thou  canst  finger  it,  I  know,  and  Gilbert 
cannot." 

"  The  test— to  the  test,  Jenny ! w  Bevil 
cried  impatiently.  Mistress  Jenny  tossed 
her  auburn  head.  "  Hurry  no  man's 
kinc,"  she  said  demurely,  "  or  else  I  will 
surely  give  thee  a  harder  task.  BevO, 
thou  must  sing  me  through  'La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,'  and  miss  not  a  word,  or 
I  will  not  see  thee  for  a  se'nnight. 
Gilbert  "  —  she  paused  reflectively  —  "  I 
know  thou  canst  not  sing,  cos,  save  as  a 
frog  does,  at  night." 

Gilbert's  gipsy  face  flushed  hotly.  "I 
can  fight  if  1  cannot  sing,"  he  said  fiercely. 
44  This  gleeman  fellow  may  beat  me  in 
that  if  he  can." 

Bevil  turned  and  looked  at  him  with 
calm  contempt  in  his  grey  eyes.  "  I  will 
have  ado  with  thee  presently ;  but  I  will 
serve  Mistress  Jenny  first.  How  goes  the 
time,  Jenny — thus?"  He  threw  a  look 
at  pretty  Jenny  sitting  throned  above  him,. 
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and  began  to  sing  to  an  old  French  air 
words  something  like  these — 

East  o'  the  sun,  west  o'  the  moon. 
They  must  jjo  far  who'd  win  her  boon  : 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 
"West  o'  the  moon,  east  o'  the  sun, 
Thither  are  many  roads  that  run : 
But  the  right  road  is  only  one 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 

Straight  as  a  lily-wand  is  she. 
Her  gold  hair  lloweth  to  her  knee  : 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 
Her  eyes  are  blue  anon,  and  gray. 
Their  colour  no  man  yet  may  say, 
Yet  steal  they  many  souls  away- 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 

And  whoso  kisseth  her  on  the  mouth 
Knows  no  more  hunger  and  no  more  drouth. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 
And  whoso  she  hath  kissed  again 
Is  blessed  above  all  other  men  ; 
But  Heaven  yate  is  shut  ayen, 

I-a  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 

"  Oh,  well  sung !  well  played  !  "  cried 
Jenny,  clapping  her  hands.  "  And  now, 
coz,  what  shall  I  set  you  ?  Rede  me  my 
riddle,  Messire  Hardy.'  What  feat  shall  I 
set  the  most  worshipful  Master  Gilbert 
Woodville  ?  " 

"A  riddle,"  Will  Hardy  said,  smiling. 

Jenny  clapped  her  hands  again.  "  That 
will  I.  Now,  coz,  what  is  made  of  timber 
and  muslin,  and  is  sweeter  dead  than 
alive  ?  " 

Gilbert  knit  his  black  brows,  and  then 
answered,  "  Woodruff." 

"  Right.  Anil  now  there  are  two  more, 
sweet  coz.  Answer  me  what  carries  maids 
and  men,  and  can  walk  the  water,  wears 
linen  clothes,  and  though  a  woman,  knows 
two  masters  ?  " 

"  A  ship,"  Gilbert  said  at  once. 

"  Readily  answered,"  Will  Hardy  said  ; 
"  but  who  be  the  two  masters  ?  " 

Gilbert  laughed.  "Her  captain  and 
the  tide,"  he  said.  "  Now  the  third 
question,  cousin  Jenny." 

Jenny  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  beautiful  eyes  were  dreamy. 
"  Loves  gold  ami  gives  base  coin  ;  takes 
pearls  and  renders  glass  ;  born  ashore  and 
dies  neither  on  sea  nor  land  ;  can  read  a 
spell,  but  not  break  a  spell.     What  is  it?" 

"  What   is   it  ? "    cried  a   loud  cheerful 

voice.      "  Why,  Jane    Shore.      Nay " 

the  reeds  parted  to  show  a  tall  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  a  beard  mottled  with  brown 
and  grey — "  what  is  it,  child,  that  ye  look 
all  aghast  ?  And  who  are  these  guests, 
my  bonnibell  ?" 

"  I  am  Rcvil  Carew,  of  C'arcw,  Devon- 
shin'."  lievil  said  coolly,  "and  1  speak  to 
Messire  Joscelinc  Shore.  I  trow." 


"To  plain  Joscelinc  Shore,  umquhile 
sailor,  and  now  a  goldsmith  in  Cheap," 
was  the  answer.  "  Your  business,  young  Sir, 
and  this  gentleman's,"  with  a  glance  at  Will 
Hardy.  "Ah!  your  tutor,  Messire  Hardy. 
And  your  business,  gentlemen  ?  Hah !  mere 
idlessc?"  He  glanced  at  his  grand- 
daughter's demure  face  and  smiled. 
"  There  \s  a  boat  here  among  the  reeds  and 
room   for  all  in  it.    Now,  gentlemen,   if 

you  will  honour  my  poor  house  so  far 

There  are  cates  of  Jane's  making,  and 
fruits  in  sirop  that  little  Deb,  Jane's  half- 
sister,  has  soddened  and  spiced.  In  with 
thee,  (Jib!"  as  young  Gilbert  Woodville 
hesitated  to  enter  the  boat.  "What  ails 
thee  ?  Jealous  of  Jenny,  eh  ?  Take  the 
steering  -  ropes,  Gib,  and  pass  me  the 
oars.  Well,  gentleman  "—to  Will  Hardy. 
who  sat  in  a  brown  study — "  why  so 
moody  ?  Is  the  day  not  fair  enow  for 
you  ?  " 

Will  Hardy  lifted  his  head  and  smiled. 
"  Aye,  fair  enow  for  any  man.  But, 
Master  Shore,  I  was  thinking  of  a  strange 
answer  to  a  stranger  riddle — 

And  whoso  kisseth  her  on  the  mouth 
Knows  no  more  hunger  and  no  more  drouth. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 
And  wIiom)  she  hath  kissed  again 
Is  blessed 


It  was  the  year  of  grace  1465,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Shore  house,  where  the 
daffodils  were  all  out  and  waiting  for  the 
swallows,  there  walked  Gilbert  Woodville 
and  Jane  Shore ;  now  no  longer  children, 
but  the  one  a  young  man  of  unusual 
height  and  comeliness,  dressed'  in  a  sad- 
coloured  habit,  on  whose  left  sleeve  was 
embroidered  the  white  rose  of  York ;  the 
other  a  slender,  beautiful  girl,  straight  as  a 
lily-wand,  and  wearing  the  lily's  colours. 
They  had  been  quarrelling,  as  they  very 
frequently  did. 

"  I  pray  you,"  Gilbert  said,  trying  hard 
to  control  himself,  "  push  me  not  so  far, 
cousin  ;  my  temper  is  better  in  hand  than  1 
deemed  it,  but  I  pray  you  press  not  so 
hard  upon  it." 

"  Why,  cousin,  cousin,  for  a  Woodville 
you  are  sadly  hasty." 

"  Cousin  jane,  it  is  not  well  of  you  to 
twit  me  with  my  Woodville  blood,"  Gilbert- 
said,  turning  very  pale.  "  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  Anthony  Woodville  is  my 
father." 

"He    is  a  gallant    gentleman,** 
cried,  "and  I  cry  you  mercy,  Gib. 
is  this  naunt    Alleync  was    tel  V 

yesterday,  that  he  had  ackn< 
as  his  son  ?  " 
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"  It  is  true,"  Gilbert  said,  "  and  it  is  by 
his  good  offices  I  have  been  made  gentle- 
man-at-arms to  the  King's  grace — but  let 
it  pass,  Jenny.  I  would  speak  of  our- 
selves." 

"Anthony  Woodville  is  handsomer  than 
either  of  us,"  Jane  said  provokingly. 
"  How  comes  it  he  has  wedded  the  little 
maid  of  Scales,  Gib  ?  Have  you  seen 
your  stepmother  ?  " 

Gilbert  frowned.  "  'Tis  an  evil 
marriage,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  of  his 
counsel.  As  for  the  child,  she  is  a  mere 
babe,  and  she  wept  for  her  nurse  through- 
out the  marriage." 

"  I  will  not  weep  at  my  wedding,  Gib ; 
let  who  will  be  groom." 

Gilbert  pulled  a  handful  of  daffodils  and 
crushed  them  against  his  hot  cheek  for 
their  coolness'  sake.  "Jenny,  Jenny,  why 
do  you  try  my  patience  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it  pleases  me,  cousin  ;  and  it 
would  please  me  better  an  your  patience 
were  of  shorter  tether.  Gib,  I  would  you 
would  quarrel  with  me." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head  and  let  the 
crushed  daffodils  fall.  Jane  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  that  for  once  were  not  merry. 

"  A  truce  to  jesting,  coz ;  I  am  sad 
to-day." 

"  Verily  ?  "  Gilbert  looked  incredulous 
as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  daffodils, 
upon  which  her  feet  were  almost  treading. 
"  I  have  never  seen  you  sad  yet,  Jenny." 

"And  yet  I  have  been  sad,"  Jane 
retorted,  "  and  laughed  out  when  I  felt 
likest  weeping.  And  I  am  sad  to-day 
because — because  my  gudesire  has  plighted 
me  to  Master  Shore  the  goldsmith  and  our 
cousin.  Stop,  coz,"  as  Gilbert  rose  up 
with  a  set,  white  face,  holding  the  flowers 
closely  clasped  to  his  breast.  "  What 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  to  your  grandfather  at  once." 

"  Useless."  Jane  shook  her  head. 
"  And  what  wouldst  say  to  him,  coz  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  Jane  Shore  was  my  troth- 
plight  wife,  and  that  I  would  hold  her 
mine  in  spite  of  Shore  the  goldsmith, 
and  in  spite  of  Satan."  Jane  laughed 
softly,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm  :  it  was  a  soft  laugh  and  a 
softer  touch,  but  the  two  together  took 
all  the  colour  and  youth  from  Gilbert 
Wood vi lie's  face. 

"  Useless !  "  she  said  again.  "  My 
poor  Gib,  never  was  I  troth-plight  yet  to 
you  or  any  other  man :  and  had  one  man 
lived,  indeed,  I  might  have  been  troth- 
plight  to  him.  His  rlame,"  answering  the 
Suestion  in  Gilbert's  eyes,  "  was  Bevil 
arew."     She  drew  her  cloak  closer  about 


her,  for  the  March  wind  was  sharp,  and 
presently  she  spoke  again.  "Gib,  1  am 
sorry.  I  had  not  thought  it  would  come 
so  hard  upon  thee." 

Gilbert  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or 
two:  then  he  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
and  put  her  hand  down  from  his  arm. 

"It  is  not  past  endurance,"  he  said 
harshly.  "  Have  you  done  with  me,  fair 
cousin  ?  I  would  go — go  pay  my  respects 
to  our  kinsman,  the  goldsmith.  I  pray 
you,  give  me  notice  of  the  marriage,  of 
your  courtesy,  that  I  may  have  time  to 
buy  some  trinket  for  the  bride.  Have 
you  any  message  for  your  groom,  Mistress 
Jane  ?  " 

"  Gib,  what  would  you  do  ?"  Jane  cried, 
clinging  to  his  sleeve.  "  Would  you  make 
an  open  scandal  ?  John  Shore  is  a  man 
well  on  in  years.  Gib,  for  old  sake's 
sake " 

"Trouble  not  yourself,  mistress,"  Gilbert 
said,  shaking  himself  free  of  her.  "  I 
carry  no  talcs ;  nay,  I  will  not  even  see 
the  goldsmith  if  you  be  afraid  for  my 
discretion.  You  will  not  deny  me  access 
to  your  grandfather,  perchance.  I  have 
moneys  to  lodge  with  him." 

Jane  drew  back,  looking  at  him  with 
reproachful  eyes.  "  Go,  cousin — he  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.  But  bide  not  too  long ; 
the  old  man  grows  very  feeble." 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  be  as  *wise  as  your 
pretty  self,"  Gilbert  said,  turning  away 
with  a  sweeping  bow.  He  went  on  his 
way  without  turning  his  head,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  old  Josceline's  chamber, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  while  the  old  man 
tried  to  read  his  face  with  his  almost  blind 
eyes.  "  I  cannot  see  thee  well,"  Josceline 
said  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  methinks  thou  art 
not  the  same  lad  I  fostered.  How  long 
was  it,  Deb  ?  " 

"  Twelve  years,  gaffer,"  pretty  Deborah 
said,  going  on  busily  with  her  fine  sewing. 
Josceline  Shore  nodded.  "  Ay,  ay — twelve 
years.  And  how  long  hast  thou  dwelt 
away  from  us,  Gib,  lad  ?  " 

"  Five  years,  Uncle  Josceline." 

"  Only  five  ?  Ay,  thou  wert  fifteen,  and 
a  tall  springald  at  that.  Let 's  have  a  look 
at  thy  inches  now.  Ha !  "  with  a  chuckle, 
as  Gilbert  stood  up  at  his  full  height  of 
six  feet  six.  "  He 's  a  proper  man,  eh, 
Deb  ?  Must  think  of  wedding  soon,  Gib, 
my  lad,  and   raising  up  sons   to    the  old 

name   of "      He     stopped     abruptly ; 

even  his  purblind  eyes  could  see  the  dusky 
flush  on  Gilbert's  face.  "  Woodville  's  a 
noble  name  now.  my  lad.  What,  dost 
thou  take  it  so  hard  still  ?  Has  he  said 
aught  to  thee— thy  father  ?  " 
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"  Aye,"  Gilbert  said.  "  But  I  had  rather 
had  an  honest  woman  to  my  mother, 
Uncle  Josceline,  than  Anthony  Woodville 
to  be  my  father." 

Old  Josceline  frowned.  "  Must  say 
no  word  against  little  Isbel,"  he  said 
sternly.  "  Honest  woman,  (]Uotha !  Thy 
mother,  Isbel  Shore,  was  an  innocent 
woman  to  her  dying  day,  Gilbert  Wood- 
ville, and  that  was  the  day  she  bore  thee. 
And  the  sin  o't  lies  with  handsome 
Anthony  Woodville — and  let  him  look 
to  *t.  Talk  no  more  of  this,  or  I  shall  not 
sleep  to-night  for  thinking  on  my  pretty 
sister  Isbel.  Has  Jane  told  thee  of  her 
betrothal,  (ill)?" 

"Ave,"  Gilbert  said  shortly.  The  old 
man  laughed.  "  'Tis  a  good  stroke  of 
work  for  one  old  as  I  am.  Kinsman 
Shore  hath  lent  the  King's  Grace  certain 
moneys,  and  there  are  other  things — and 
then  kinsman  Shore  hath  a  well  -  lined 
pouch,  and  Jane's  first  son  will  be  Josceline 
Shore,  and  bred  to  the  sea  as  I  was.  'Tis 
an  old  promise.  Ami  pretty  Jane  will  be 
safe ;  kinsman  Shore  holds  fast  what  is 
his — and — but  give  thou  a  look  to  her, 
Gib,  for  old  sake's  sake.  And  get  ye  gone 
now,  lad ;  1  'm  tired,  and  1  wouldn't 
shorten  sail  till  pretty  Jane  is  wedded. 
(Jet  ye  gone,  lad  ;  and,  Deb,  bring  me  my 
ale-pnssct  quickly." 

Gilbert  went  down  on  his  knee  again 
and  kissed  the  furrowed  old  forehead  as  it 
had  not  been  kissed  for  many  a  year — not, 
indeed,  since  pretty  Isbel  Shore  had 
"kissed  it  for  the  last  time,  when  only  a 
few  furrows  were  there. 

"Thou  hast  a  way  of  thy  mother," 
Josceline  Shore  said  fretfully,  "  and  I  like 
it  not.  Thou  must  be  for  thyself  alone, 
Gib — so  the  fates  have  chosen  lor  thee, 
as  I  was — as  I  was,  God  wot,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  lie  lucky,  as  I  was,  (Jib — 
and  be  happy  too,  if  thou  canst  ;  and  wed, 
and  ask  no  more  of  thy  wife  than  deafness 
when  thou  art  merry  and  dumbness  when 
thou  art  sail.  And  hark  in  thine  ear, 
(Jib — what  of  these  moneys?  They  are 
hen-,  are  they  .'"as  Gilbert  laid  a  leathern 
pouch  on  his  knee.  "  Well,  I  will  keep 
them  safely  for  thee,  lad — and  hark  ye, 
again  !  Then-  is  more,  Gib,  in  a  safe  place 
Deb  only  knows  of — moneys  I  have  earned 
and  saved  for  thee,  and  gay  toys  from 
beyond  seas,  and  a  trifle  of  jewels, 
too,  that  were  thy  mother's.  (Jo,  lad; 
go  now  ;  and  when  I  am  dead  Deb 
shall  deliver  these  to  thee  :  even'  coin 
and  gem  of  them,  or  I  '11  haunt  her,  I 
vow  by  cock  and  pye !  Deb,  wench, 
dost  hear  ?  " 


"  Ay,  gaffer,"  Deb  said  composedly, 
stirring  some  powdered  spice  into  the 
posset.  "  Give  ye  good-day.  Master 
Gilbert." 

That  day  month  old  Josceline  died,  and 
Gilbert,  coming  to  see  him  as  he  lay  in 
state  in  the  hall  within  sound  of  the 
Thames,  found  Jane — now  a  wife  for  some 
nine  days — queening  it  among  the  crowds 
of  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  imitated — at  a 
distance — by  little  Deb. 

"  They  ruffle  it  bravely,"  a  bystander 
whispered  as  certain  of  the  Shores  lifted 
the  coffin  and  carried  it  out  into  the  street; 
"  and  have  given  it  out  that  Mistress  Shore 
is  his  heiress.  Is  that  so  ?  I  see  thou  art 
of  the  Shore  blood  by  thine  eyes,  young 
gentleman." 

"  I  am  his  nephew,"  Gilbert  said,  all  the 
franker  that  he  resented  the  looks  of 
curiosity  and  compassion  bestowed  upon 
him  right  and  left,  "  Gilbert  Woodville." 

"  What,  pretty  label's  son  ?  "  said  the 
other — a  goldsmith  also,  who  had  known 
pretty  Isbel  in  her  youth.  "Thou  hast 
more  a  look  of  old  Josceline  than  of  thy 
mother,  young  Sir — but  for  the  rest — is 
Shore's  wife  his  heiress,  after  all  ?  *' 

"  I  know  naught  of  the  heritage,"  Gilbert 
said  curtly.  "  I  am  but  here  to  see  the  last 
of  one  who  was  my  kindest  foster." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?  Look  !  they 
are  flocking  down  into  the  street." 

"  Nay,  not  I." 

"But  look!  what  knight  is  this  ?"  The 
goldsmith  held  Gilbert  fast  by  his  cloak. 
"  A  goodly  man  !  Why,  it  is  Tony 
Woodville — him  they  call  now  my  Lord 
Scales." 

"  I  pray  you  let  me  go ! "  Gilbert 
entreated  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Anthony 
Woodville  had  seen  him,  and  came  across 
the  room  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  On  the  same  errand  as  I  am,  sirrah ! 
Nay,  hold  not  back  from  me,  Gib.  We 
will  go  down  and  walk  after  him  to  *s 
grave  together.  Come  (Jib  —  nay" — as 
the  young  man  still  drew  back,  his  face 
burning — "  there  is  more  shame  to  me 
than  to  thee,  here  in  this  house  of  the 
Shores." 

"  Truly  spoken,  my  Lord,"  the  gold- 
smith said  hoarsely ;  and  Anthony  Wood- 
ville's  handsome  face  flushed  a  little. 

"John   Prothero,  by  my  life!     Master 
Prothero,  I  will  not  insult  thee  by  proffer  ■ 
of  my  hand  here,  and  now." 

The  goldsmith  bowed  gravely.  '*  I 
thank  ye,  Sir." 

"  Come."     Anthony  Woodville  toi 
son's  arm,  and  drew  him  gently  < 
room.     "  We  are  the  last  of  the 
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Gib  ;  but  mayhap  we  are  not  the  lightest- 
hearted.  Poor  old  Josceline  !  I  remember 
him  once  a  tall  handsome  sailor  with  an 
eye  as  keen  as  thine.  Gib  !  hast  lost  thy 
tongue,  altogether  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord." 

"  Art  ashamed  of  thy  father,  then  ?" 

They  were  out  in  the  street  now,  walking 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  in  the  teeth 
of  many  curious  glances  and  many  unkind 
jests  from  those  who  stood  in  the  streets 
to  watch  old  Josceline  Shore  going  to  his 
grave  in  St.  Olave's  Church.  Gilbert  drew 
himself  up,  and  gripped  the  hand  his 
father  held  out. 

"  Not  to  -  day,  my  Lord,  nor  ever." 

Anthony  Woodville  smiled  rather  sadly. 
"  Speak  for  to-day,  Gib,"  he  said  ;  "  to- 
morrow is  in  my  Lady  Scales's  hands ; 
and  for  ever — well,  the  saints  have  charge 
of  that.  Hark  ye,  lad,  what  of  thy  mother's 
jewels  ?  Thou  hast  a  right  to  those,  Gib, 
and  Mistress  Shore  hath  none." 

"  I  will  speak  with  my  cousin  concern- 
ing them,"  Gilbert  said,  and  he  kept  his 
word  ;  but  Jane  met  him  with  frank  denial. 
"  Naunt  Isbel  had  no  jewels,"  she  said, 
"  or  her  lover  stript  her  of  them.  Cousin, 
you  deceive  yourself ;  there  were  no  jewels 
put  aside  for  you,  as  my  poor  grandsire 
doted  that  there  were." 

"  My  uncle  said  so,  Jane.  Did  he  not, 
Deb?" 

Deb  looked  up  from  her  sewing  with 
surprised  eyes.  "  I  heard  naught  of  the 
matter,  Master  Gilbert." 

"  Not  when  he  spoke  to  thee  concern- 
ing them,  Deb,  and  of  the  moneys  with 
them  ?  " 

Deborah  shook  her  pretty  flaxen  head, 
and  Gilbert  laughed  out  suddenly  and 
unmirthfully. 

"  Fair  mistresses,  let  me  not  trespass 
any  further  on  your  patience.  Nay,  I 
will  not  tarry  for  my  cousin  Shore  to 
return  ;  I  am  too  pressed  for  time.  Com- 
mend me  to  him ;  and  so  farewell,  my 
kinswomen." 

He  went  out  of  the  house  still  laughing, 
and  shouted  for  the  ferry-boat.  When  it 
drew  up  under  the  bank,  the  ferryman 
looked  up  and  met  Gilbert's  eyes, 
and  the  young  man  stopped  laughing 
abruptly. 

"  What,  Osmund  !  art  thou  Osmund  the 
waterman  still  ?  Man,  how  keepst  thou 
the  same  when  all  things  change  ?  Here 
is  pretty  Jenny  a  wife,  and  that  bold 
young  gallant  dead,  and  Master  Hardy 
a  cowled  monk  in  Dewy  yonder,  and 
rentleman  of  the  King's  house, 
u,  Osmund    the  waterman    still. 


How  old  art  thou,  Osmund,  or  have  thy 
years  stopped  still,  here  by  the  water  ?  " 

Osmund  shook  his  head  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  shall  have  seen  the  last  of  forty  years 
come  next  Lammas,  Master  Woodville," 
he  said.  "  And  ye  spoke  of  Mistress  Jenny 
Shore.     Is  she  wed  happily  ?  " 

"  She  is  wed  richly,"  Gilbert  said. 
Osmund  sighed.  "  I  saw  her  last  when 
she  was  but  a  lass,  no  taller  than  my 
elbow,  and  since  I  hannot  seen  her,  but  I 
ha'  heard  tales  enow  of  her  beauty." 

"  Beauty  enough  and  to  spare,"  Gilbert 
said,  stepping  ashore  as  the  boat  grounded. 
"  Drink  her  health  with  this  broad  piece, 
Osmund." 

Osmund  shook  his  head  and  pushed  the 
money  aside. 

"  Not  from  Mistress  Jenny's  cousin,"  he 
said  smiling ;  and  Gilbert  burst  into  a 
laugh  and  turned  away. 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ? " 
Osmund  went  on  as  he  shipped  his  oars 
and  secured  the  boat.  "  'Tis  a  pity,  for 
Master  Woodville  is  a  fine  lad  and  would 
ha'  suited  Mistress  Jenny  better  than  that 
sour  old  miser  Shore.  .  .  .  Well,  wooing  is 
a  contrary  thing  enow,  like  a  woman  .  .  . 
I  would  like  dearly  to  see  Mistress  Jenny 
again." 

He  was  to  have  his  wish  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  a  few  weeks  later,  as  he  sat 
over  a  simple  meal  of  sour  bannocks  and 
water-cress,  a  hail  came  from  over  the 
water,  sharp  and  peremptory — 

"  Hey  !  The  waterman  !  Over  at  once ! " 

"  Some  gallant  in  haste,"  Osmund  said 
to  himself  as  he  pulled  across,  "  and  a 
handsome  gallant,  too,"  as  he  drew 
nearer  and  could  take  in  the  handsome 
face  and  tall,  gallant  figure  clad  in  a 
gown  of  murrey  colour,  with  a  cloak  of 
watchet  blue. 

"  To  the  lodging  of  Master  Shore,"  said 
the  gallant,  stepping  into  the  boat,  followed 
by  a  small  page,  habited  in  the  same 
watchet  blue,  with  an  arch  French  face 
under  a  cap  worked  with  white  roses. 

Osmund  the  waterman's  brain  was  busy 
while  he  rowed  the  two  across  to  the  bank 
under  the  house  of  Shore. 

"  The  King's  Grace,  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  silver  penny ;  and  what  would  he  do 
at  Shore's  house,  and  the  goodman  from 
home  ?  Pray  St.  Mary  he  come  on  an 
honest  errand ! " 

Apparently  he  did,  for  he  was  not  long 
there,  and  within  thirty  minutes  Osmund 
saw  the  horse  brought  to  the  door  amid 
much  bustle,  and  watched  with  an  easier 
mind  his  rather  cavalier  farewell  to  the 
slender  shape  in  black  with  the  glint  of 
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housewife's  keys  at  her  girdle,  who  could 
be  none  other  than  Jane  Shore.  That 
night,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  when  nearly 
all  lights  were  out,  he  was  hailed  again 
from  the  bank  below  the  Shores'  house, 
and  paddled  across  in  a  white  heat  of 
anger,  expecting  to  find  the  King  awaiting 
him. 

•'  Osmund  the  waterman  !  Hie  over  ! 
hie  over !  " 

Hut  it  was  only  a  woman's  figure  which 
stood  on  the  landing-steps,  and  a  slender 
and  a  pretty  figure  at  that,  Osmund  saw  as 
he  rested  on  his  oars — a  figure  vaguely 
familiar  to  him,  though  as  he  drew  nearer 
he  could  not  clearly  recall  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  pretty  svelte  figure  in  its  rich 
garments  of  white  and  yellow,  or  the 
lovely,  laughing,  roguish  face,  framed  in 
a  hood  of  sad-coloured  taffeta. 

"  Pull  slowly,  good  fellow,"  said  the 
lady  as  he  handed  her  to  her  seat.  "  I  am 
in  no  hurry  ;  indeed,  I  purpose  to  cross 
again.  What  sweet  smell  is  this  in  the 
air  ?      I  vow  I  like  it  better  than  incense." 

"It  is  the  smell  of  lady's  bedstraw  on 
the  common  yonder,"  ( )smund  said  as  he 
dipped  his  pole  in  the  clear  grey  water. 
The  lady  smiled  and  presently  sighed. 

"  Good  lack !  I  ha*  lived  in  the  city 
streets  till  1  forget  the  very  look  of  lady's 
bedstraw,  country-bred  Malkin  though  I 
be.     Is  it  a  yellow  flower,  sirrah  ?  " 

"Ay,  Mistress;  yellow  as  wheat." 

The  lady  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him  more  attentively  than  she  had  yet 
done. 

"  Art  thou  of  English  breed  ? "  she 
asked.  "  For  all  thy  yellow  beard  thy 
face  is  not  of  the  English  look.  Thou  art 
not  a  Scot  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Mistress ;  I  am  Norway  born  and 
English  bred." 

"  Norway  !  Tell  me  of  it.  Tis  a  cold 
country,  belike  *■  " 

"  Ay,  but  the  hearts  are  warm  there,  so 
my  mother  said." 

"  Ay !  And  what  was  thy  father,  Osmund 
of  Norway  ?  " 

"  Mistress,  my  mother  spoke  no  word 
of  him."  Osmund  said,  his  blue  eyes 
darkening.  I  lis  passenger  put  her  hood 
back  to  look  at  him  the  better,  and 
Osmund's  breath  came  faster  as  he  saw 
the  braids  of  shining  auburn  hair  wound 
round  her  little  head.  Surely,  no  two 
women  in  England  might  own  such 
tresses,  he  thought  to  himself.  The  lady 
looked  at  him,  smiling  graciously.  She 
was  used  to  outspoken  plaudits,  but  this 
silent  admiration  pleased  her  better  still. 

"  Are  we  nigh  the  bank  already  ?    Put 


back,  Osmund  ;  I  have  a  fancy  to  ferry  to 
and  fro  awhile,  and  deem  that  I  am 
embarked  on  a  sea  without  a  shore.** 

"  Like  that  which  rings  the  world  round, 
and  where  the  Midgards-orm  lies  coiled," 
Osmund  said,  as  he  pushed  out  into  deep 
water  once  more. 

"  Tell  me  more  of  that,"  said  the  lady, 
leaning  forward.  "  Is  it  a  tale  of  Norway, 
friend  ?  " 

"Ay,  'tis  a  great  worm  that  is  big  enow 
that  the  world  may  lie  within  its  girth,  and 
in  the  uttermost  sea  it  lies,  and  does  not 
stir  till  the  world  ends.  And  once  a  man 
stirred  it  a  little  from  its  sleep,  and  since 
then  have  the  tides  troubled  the  water.** 

"  Ah  !  "  said  his  passenger,  "  'tis  a  pretty 
tale.  Dost  ever  remember  a  lad  who  was 
ward  of  the  prior)-  yonder,  ferryman  ?  he 
used  to  love  this  river  well." 

"  Ay — Sir  Revil  Carew — rest  his  soul  I** 
Osmund  crossed  himself,  and  his ;_ 
followed  suit,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  He  died  in  France,"  she  said  dreamuy, 
"and  they  say  many  a  fair  maid  of  Nor- 
mandy wore  black  for  him.  I  ha'  mourned 
in  colours.  Hark  ye,  Osmund  the  water* 
man,  if  ever  they  make  a  song  about  the. 
streets  of  Jane  Shore,  and  ye  hear  it 
sung — say  this  for  her — that  she 
black  in  her  heart  for  one  man,  and 
one  man  better  than  she  loved  herself; , 
that  she  loved  neither  soul  nor  body  much 
after  he  died." 

"Madam  —  Mistress  Shore,"  Osmund 
stammered. 

Jane  Shore  looked  at  him  with  dry» 
bright  eyes,  and  laughed. 

"  Ferry  me  down  to  the  bridge,  yonder: 
there  will  be  a  barge  waiting  for  me." 

"Sweet  mistress,  stay  a  mhnilt  1  *" 
Osmund  entreated.  "I  ha' ferried  Bevtl 
Carew  across  to  you — in  honesty — and  1 
cannot  ferry  you  across  to  the  King." 

Jane  Shore  laughed  again.  "Thou 
needst  not  fern-  me  any  farther,  poor 
fool,"  she  said,  as  a  black  bulk  loomed  up 
alongside  the  fern'  -  boat ;  and  someone 
called  sharply  out  "  Who  goes  there  ?** 

"  Jane  Shore,"  the  owner  of  the  name 
called  back ;  and  the  heavy  silk  curtains 
of  the  barge  were  pulled  sharply  aside. 

"  Take  my  hand,"  the  voice  went  on, 
but  Jane  drew  back  with  a  faint  shriek. 

"Is  it  Gilbert  Woodville  speaks? 
Gilbert,  how  came  you  here  ?  Gilbert,  let 
go  my  hands.  Osmund !  Help !  he  will 
force  me  overboard." 

Osmund  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
pulled  her  violently  away  from  the  desperate 
man  who  had  hold  of  her :  then  there 
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a  scream  from  Jane,  and  an  oath  from  the  and   a    quieter    face   than    he    had  worn 

rowers   of  the    royal    barge,    as    Gilbert  for     many    a    day.       And     then,     while 

Woodville   turned    and   leapt   down    into  the    King's   barge  went  slowly  down   the 

the  Thames.     Fifteen   minutes  later  they  river,   carrying  Jane   to   her    royal  lover, 

pulled     him     in     from     the     river,     and  Osmund  the  waterman  went  back  across 

laid    him   in    the    ferry-boat,    dead,  with  the  river,  ferrying  over  Gilbert  Woodville 

Jane's  breast-knot  clenched  in  his  hand,  for  the  last  of  many  times. 


't 
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WITH  MENTION  OF  SOME  RELICS. 


A  lowland  maid, 
Rear'd  in  fair  Berkshire's  softest  shade. 

PASSING  much  of  my  time  in  a  house 
where  the  memory  of  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  is  cherished  as  that  of  an  intimate 
friend  and  frequent  visitor,  where  many 
souvenirs  of  this  warm-hearted,  unselfish 
woman  and  charming  writer  are  carefully 
preserved,  hearing  much  of  her  doings 
and  many  of  her  sayings  from  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  intimate  friend,  it  was  with 
enthusiasm  that  I  set  out  one  rare  holiday 
last  spring  to  explore  the  neighbourhood 
where  almost  all  her  life  was  passed. 

Turning  one's  back  on  "  the  good  town 
of  Reading,"  "  Our  Village,"  locally  known 
as  "  Three  Mile  Cross,"  lies,  as  its  name 
implies,  on  the  high  road,  just  three  miles 
distant  to  the  south.  It  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  walk  in  Miss  Mitford's  time. 
It  is  by  no  means  unpicturesque  now. 
Having  ascended  to  the  high  ground 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
Reading,  one  is  in  Whitley  hamlet,  occu- 
pied in  other  days  by  a  country  seat,  with 
park,  pleasure-grounds,  and  fish-ponds, 
where  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Reading  retired 
to  rest  and  enjoy  a  simpler  life  than  was 
possible  in  the  stately  Abbey,  "  chiefest 
after  Glastonbury  and  St.  Albans,"  in  the 
valley  below.  "  But  these  have  long  since 
been  converted  into  a  farm,"  says  Mr. 
Man,  the  historian  of  Reading,  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  And  as 
the  name  of  a  farm,  Whitley  Park  is  still 
commemorated.  Whitley  is  now  a  hamlet 
in  name  only.  It  possesses  a  beautiful 
modern  church,  and  several  substantial 
villa  residences,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rows  of  small  red-and-white  houses,  which 
stretch  down  the  dip  of  the  hill  towards 
the  country,  and  branch  off  at  right  angles, 
forming  quite  a  new  townlet,  where 
recently  extended  the  finely  wooded 
pleasure  -  grounds  of  a  mansion.  The 
Grove  still  stands  in  its  curtailed  garden, 
hemmed  in  by  its  upstart  neighbours ; 
among  the  bricks  and  mortar  remain  a 
ber  trees,  and,  as  the  wind 
•  the    leaves,   one    fancies 


them  making  murmurous  protest  at  the 
havoc  and  the  usurpation. 

Descending  the  hill,  a  wide  valley  lies 
before  one,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
tree-covered  ridges  ;  and  with  the  ozone 
fabled  to  blow  up  from  Southampton 
Water  mingles  another  less  odorous 
scent  from  the  Reading  Sewerage  Farm 
below !  There  are  also  brick-works  in 
the  valley,  always  an  ugly,  untidy  feature 
in  a  landscape.  Perhaps  the  vicinity  of 
this  industry  accounts  for  the  blocks  of 
new  houses  further  on,  which  now  face 
"  The  Four  Horseshoes,"  a  once  solitary 
roadside  inn.  The  straight  bare  lines 
of  the  modern  buildings  form  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  acutely  pointed  gables  of 
the  old  alehouse,  and  the  sloping  roofs 
of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  cottages 
in  the  rear,  with  their  double  row  of 
dormer-windows. 

Farther  on  is  another  roadside  alehouse, 
in  no  wise  remarkable  save  for  its  name, 
"  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down " — 
which  appellation,  however,  on  reflection, 
appears  sufficiently  appropriate.  At  the 
angle  where  a  cross-road  branches  off  to 
the  left  is  a  picturesque,  ivy  -  covered 
schoolhouse,  and  the  new  villa  residence, 
some  distance  beyond,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  road,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
farmhouse — one  can  yet  see  a  range  of 
old  farm-buildings  in  the  rear — mentioned 
by  Miss  Mitford  in  one  of  her  poems  as 
"  Whitley's  lovely  cot,"  where  she  once 
attempted  to  write  a  letter  "with  a  pen 
twenty  years  old  and  just  a  drop  and  a  half 
of  ink,  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  clackit 
of  female  tongues !  " 

Just  before  reaching  Three  Mile  Cross, 
a  road  to  the  right  turns  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Grazeley,  and  some 
little  distance  along  it  is  Grazeley  Court, 
Miss  Mitford's  early  home  for  "  eighteen 
happy  years."  A  colonnade  has  been 
added  and  bay  windows  thrown  out, 
otherwise  the  house  remains  pretty  much 
as  it  was  built  by  her  father,  Dr.  Mitford. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  and  pictur- 
esque   residence  which  the  Doctor  had 
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acquired,  together  with  seventy  or  eighty 
acres  of  land,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
daughter's  lottery  prize  of  .£20,000.  The 
old  house  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
one,  square  and  imposing,  took  its  place, 
which  the  Doctor  called  Bertram  House, 
to  intimate  his  connection  with  the 
Mitfords  of  Bertram  Castle,  in  the  North. 

In  a  letter  which  appears  in  L'Kstrange's 
"  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  under 
date  of  1802,  Mrs.  Mitford  gives  her 
daughter  (then  at  school  in  London)  a 
lively  account  of  the  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  house. 

Among  my  friend's  collection  of  Mitford 
relics,  one  of  the  most  interesting  belongs 
to  this  period — namely,  some  odd   pieces 
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of  a  Wedgwood  dinner-service,  one  item 
in  the  sumptuous  plenishing  of  Bertram 
House. 

These  pieces,  comprising  a  tureen  of 
beautiful  shape,  two  or  three  soup-plates, 
and  a  couple  of  butter-boats  and  stands  in 
one,  in  Wedgwood  fashion,  were  bought 
some  years  ago,. with  other  odd  crockery, 
at  a  sale.  For  long  they  were  stored  away 
in  a  dark  cellar,  but  eventually  saw  the 
light  of  day  through  the  care  of  their 
present  owner,  who  admired  the  smooth 
cream  ware,  and  found  it  an  excellent  foil 
lor  the  (lowers  with  which  she  loved  to  fill 
her  rooms.  So  roses  nestled  in  moss  in 
the  soup-plates,  and  violets  and  primroses 
and  pansies  in  turn  filled  the  boats  and 
saucers.  But  a  few  weeks  since,  when 
handling  one  of  the  pieces,  I  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  crest  upon  it  was 
identical  with  that  impressed  on  many  of 
Miss  M  it  ford's  autograph  letters,  which 
had  recently  passed  through  my  hands.  I 
had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Mitford  crest. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rim  was 
stamped    a    harp,    bearing    between    the 


strings  the  mystic  number  2224,  which  I 
took  to  be  the  maker's  private  mark,  and 
forthwith  wrote  to  Etruria  to  know  if  any 
record  existed  of  such  a  service  having 
been  supplied  to  the  Mitford  family 
between  1795  and  1820,  which  more  than 
covered  the  period  of  the  Doctor's  brief 
prosperity.  But  Messrs.  Wedgwood  could 
throw  no  light  on  the  subject ;  and  then, 
one  evening,  when  looking  through  Miss 
Mitford's  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life,"  what  should  I  come  across  but  the 
following — 

"  One    Sunday    morning    we  were   all 
preparing  to  go  to  church,  when  a  face 
that   I   had  forgotten,  but  my  father  had 
not,    made   its    appearance.     It   was    the 
clerk  of  the  lottery 
office.     An    express 
had  just  arrived  from 
Dublin,  announcing 
that  No.  2224*  had 
been  drawn  a  prize 
of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  had 
hastened     to    com- 
municate   the   good 
news.    Ah  me !     In 
less    than    twenty 
years  what  was  left 
of  the  produce  of  the 
ticket    so    strangely 
chosen  ?     What,  ex- 
cept   a    Wedgwood 
dinner    service   that 
my  father  had    had 
made   to   commemorate    the   event,    with 
the  Irish  harp  within  the  border  on  one 
side,  ami  his  family  crest  on  the  other! 
That  fragile  and  perishable  ware  long  out- 
lasted the  more  perishable  money  1 " 

So  now  the  Wedgwood  pieces  are  not 
used  for  flowers  any  more,  but  are  care- 
fully stored  away  in  a  cabinet  and  shown 
as  a  very  precious  possession  indeed. 

Another  relic  dating  from  this  period 
lies  before  me  as  1  write,  being  "  Elements, 
of  Geography  and  ot  Natural  and  Civil 
History."  by  John  Walker,  embellished 
with  plates  ami  maps,  third  edition,  1800. 
A  thick  octavo  volume,  in  old  calf,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf: 
"  Premiere  Classe,  Premier  Prix  de  Com- 
position Angloise,  qu'a  obtenu  Mile. 
Midford,  Hans  Place,  ce  16  Jura,  1802. 
I).  St.  Quentin,"  with  the  wax  impres- 
sion of  a  fine  large  seal,  bearing  the  St. 
Quentin  coat-of-arms. 

•  The  ticket  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Mitford  on 
his  daughter's  tenth  birthday,  Dec.  16,  1796,  v 
this  particular  number,  2224,  was  insisted  no 
the  little  girl,  as,  cast  together,  the  figures  »' 
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The  school  at  22,  Hans  Place  deserves 
mention,  for  it  was  a  notable  establishment 
in  its  day  ;  and  here  Miss  Mitford  doubt- 
less acquired  her  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  and  her  love  of 
French  literature.  The  proprietors  were 
a  Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Quentin,*  the 
former  a  French  refugee,  who  had  been 
Secretary  to  the  Comte  de  Moustiers,  one 
of  the  last  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Quentin  were 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Rowden,  an  accom- 
plished Fnglishwoman,  who  had  lived  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Lady  Bess- 
borough,  whose  daughter,  afterwards  known 
as  the  eccentric  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  was 
her  pupil.  When  M.  St.  Quentin  retired 
into  private  life  at  No.  33,  Miss  Rowden 
became  principal  of  the  school.  Mary 
Mitford  loved  and  admired  her,  and,  when 
school  days  were  over,  paid  her  a  visit 
from  time  to  time,  as  she  did  also  to  the 
St.  Quentins  close  by. 

Among  Miss  Rowden's  pupils  were  the 
gifted  but  ill-fated  "  L.  E.  L."  and  her  friend 
Miss  F.mma  Roberts,  an  esteemed  writer 
on  India.  Dr.  Martin,  in  "  Old  Chelsea," 
also  names  Lady  Bulwer  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  among  the  pupils  at  Hans  Place. 
Later,  Miss  Rowden  migrated  to  Paris,  and 
here  among  her  pupils,  first  in  the  Rue 
d'Angouleme,  and  afterwards  in  an  old 
mansion  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  was 
Frances  Ann  Kemble.  Writing  to  a  friend 
in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Miss  Mitford 
observes — "  What  an  immense  hit  Miss 
Kemble  has  made  !  Did  I  tell  you  that  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  age  she  was 
brought  up  by  the  same  governess  with 
myself?  " 

Eventually  Miss  Rowden  gave  up  her 
school-keeping  and  became  the  second 
wife  of  M.  St.  Quentin. 

To  return  to  Bertram  House  after  this 
long  digression.  Of  late  years,  under  its 
original  name  of  Grazeley  Court,  it  has 
acquired  a  fresh  interest  as  the  country 
home  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer,  the 
philanthropist  and  temperance  advocate, 
whose  sudden  death,  in  1893,  was  so  sadly 
deplored. 

In  1820,  the  period  of  affluence  having 
come  to  an  end,  chiefly  owing  to  Dr. 
Mitford's  reckless  extravagance,  house  and 
land  were  sold,  and  the  family  removed  to 
a  cottage  at  Three  Mile  Cross,  within  a 

•  In  "  Literary  Recollections  "  will  be  found  a 
lively  description  of  Mr.  St.  Quentin's  circle  of 
friends  of  the  old  regime,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
London  from  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution. 


short  distance  of  the  old  home,  "  which," 
says  Miss  Mitford  in  one  of  her  "  Country 
Sketches,"  "  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to 
leave.  What  a  tearing  up  of  the  root  it 
was! — though,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
first  agony  of  the  transportation  being  over, 
I  have  taken  such  firm  and  tenacious  hold 
of  my  new  soil  that  I  would  not  for  the 
world  be  pulled  up  again,  even  to  be 
restored  to  the  old  beloved  ground." 
•  *  •  * 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  was  soon  back 
on  the  Basingstoke  Road,  with  "  Our 
Village"  just  ahead.  But  first,  careless 
of  the  distance  still  to  be  traversed,  and 
eager  to  see  all  that  was  possible  of  Miss 
Mitford's  country,  I  turned  into  one  of  her 
loved  green  lanes,  "  Woodcock  Lane,"  as 
I  afterwards  identified  it  to  be — a  grassy 
avenue,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  a  hedge 
and  a  row  of  oaks  and  elms,  emerging 
where  a  cross-road  cuts  the  avenue  in  two, 
and  a  solitary  homestead  appears  to  keep 
"  watch  and  ward."  I  had  no  time  to 
penetrate  the  avenue  beyond,  but,  taking 
the  winding  road  to  the  left,  presently 
obtained  a  back  view  of  "  Our  Village," 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  it  has  now  to 
offer.  For  there  is  a  certain  beauty  in  the 
varied  angles  of  the  old  tiled  roofs,  with 
their  tall  attendant  chimneys,  which  is 
altogether  lacking  in  the  modern  fronts 
which  have  been  added  to  most  of  the 
cottages. 

Alas  for  the  high  expectations  raised  by 
Miss  Mitford's  glowing  and  picturesque 
descriptions  !  Three  Mile  Cross  is  quite 
the  most  commonplace  collection  of 
country  habitations  which  can  well  be 
imagined.  Disposed  on  either  side  of  the 
dusty  high  road,  those  that  are  not  modern 
and  ugly  are  poor  and  mean.  There  is  no 
picturesque  old  church  even„for  the  village 
is  included  in  the  wide  and  scattered  parish 
of  Shinfield,  and  the  church  is  a  mile  or 
two  away.  A  hoarding,  gay  with  the 
coloured  posters  of  Reading  tradesmen, 
greets  you  as  you  enter  the  village  street, 
and  another,  equally  en  evidence,  speeds 
you  on  your  way.  Hoardings  in  "  Our 
Village " !  To  think  of  it !  as  Miss 
Mitford  would  say. 

The  cottage,  or  "  miniature  house,"  as 
she  calls  it,  which  was  Miss  Mitford's  home 
for  thirty  busy  years,  where  most  of  her 
literary  work  was  done  and  whence  so  many 
of  her  charming  letters  were  dated,  has  a 
new  front  and  modern  windows — so  has  the 
village  shop  next  door — and  her  beloved 
garden — the  pride  of  her  heart,  with  its 
hollyhocks  "  like  pyramids  of  roses,"  its 
"magnificent  dusky  cloves,   breathing  of 
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the  Spice  Islands,"  its  "  flaunting  double 
dahlias,"  its  splendid  scarlet  geraniums, 
its  tulips,  pinks,  larkspurs,  peonies,  stocks, 
and  other  gay  and  sweet  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  "  the  great  bay-tree,  beneath 


On  the  right,  as  one  enters  the  village 
from  Reading,  is  a  small  brick  house,  now 
divided  into  two,  with  a  long  garden  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  which  must,  I  think, 
be  the  erstwhile  habitation  of  the  retired 
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which,"  says  Mr.  Chorley,  "  so  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  have  congregated  to 
talk  of  matters  far  above  and  beyond  the 
petty  gossip  of  a  country  neighbourhood 
or  the  private  trials  and  sacrifices  of  their 
quiet  hostess  " — her  garden  is  covered  by 
an  iron  erection,  which,  with  the  cottage, 
forms  a  sort  of  village  institute.  The  late 
Mr.  \V.  I.  Palmer,  of  Grazeley  Court  afore- 
said, having  some  years  ago  acquired  the 
property,  partially  rebuilt  the  cottage  and 
erected  the  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
villagers.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  Mr. 
Palmer  occupies  a  place  of  honour  on  the 
walls,  and  by  its  side  is  a  small,  pleasing 
painting  of  Miss  Mitford,  whose  memory 
is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Institute, 
which  is  known  as  "  The  Mitford." 

And  yet  the  genius  loci  strangely  takes 
hold  of  and  grows  upon  one.  Some 
at  least  of  these  habitations  are  the  very 
ones  which  met  Miss  Mitford's  eye  each 
time  she  looked  out  of  her  window  or 
sallied  forth  on  her  daily  ramble,  whose 
inmates  she  knew  so  intimately  and 
described  so  well.  With  care  one  may  yet 
identify  much. 


publican,  unhappy  in  his  prosperous 
leisure  for  lack  of  sufficient  occupation ; 
and  as  of  yore  another  long  garden  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  next  tenement  and  its 
adjoining  workshop,  where  the  sickly 
looking  shoemaker,  with  the  pretty 
daughter,  used  to  sit  and  work  so  dili- 
gently, at  times  as  a  scornful  protest 
against  the  ebullitions  of  his  more  ener- 
getic neighbour.  'Tis  true  the  "  Fox 
and  Horn"  occupies  a  position  midway 
between  the  two  gardens,  but  this  house  I 
regard  as  a  modern  interloper. 

There  is  still  a  smithy  opposite,  and1 
next  to  it  the  "slender  mansion"  which 
boasted  the  only  sash  -  windows  in  the 
village.  Rebuilt  and  altered  as  Miss 
Mitford's  cottage  has  been,  the  "  little  end 
parlour,  an  afterthought  of  the  original 
builder,"  still  projects  from  the  main 
building  on  to  the  footway. 

The  "  Rose  Inn  "  (its  real  designation  is 
the  "  Swan")  is  still  a  "  whitewashed  build- 
ing, retired  from  the  road  behind  its  fine 
swinging  sign,  with  a  little  bow  window 
room  coming  out  on  one  side."  But  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  "  Rose,"  possibly 
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a  less  "  thriving  man  and  a  portly  "  than 
his  predecessor  in  Miss  Mitford's  day, 
goes  with  the  times  and  lends  its  old  walls 
for  purposes  of  advertising ;  albeit,  com- 
pared with  the  aforementioned;  hoardings, 
he  manifests  a  sort  of  refinement  in  the 
art  and  craft  of  advertisement — to  wit,  a 
series  of  neatly  printed  announcements, 
elaborately  framed  in  ebonised  wood  and 
silvered  glass. 

A  few  steps  farther  on,  the  last  of  a  row 
of  old  cottages  possesses  a  many-paned 
bow  window,  which  looks  as  if  it  dated 
from  Miss  Mitford's  time,  and,  turning  the 
corner  into  Church  Lane,  one  passes  the 
house  where  the  curate  used  to  lodge,  still 
tenanted  by  a  worthy  wheelwright,  and 
"  ending  in  a  picturesque  wheeler's  shop." 
The  heavy  hatch  doors  were  flung  back, 
but  the  shop  was  deserted  save  for  a  single 
occupant,  who  proved  to  be  the  master 
himself.  I  begged  permission  to  view 
"  that  curious  old  shop  with  its  high  open 
roof,"  which  at  least  once  formed  the 
subject    of    a    picture.     Writing    to    her 


an  interior.  ...  It  is  singularly  pictur- 
esque and  affluent  in  details.  I  am  to 
lend  him  K.'s  little  boy  for  a  foreground 
figure."  One  wonders  if  this  relic  is  any- 
where extant  ? 

Very  kindly  my  guide  also  showed  me 
through  his  cottage,  which  for  its  "  charm- 
ing in-and-outness  "  might  have  vied  with 
Miss  Mitford's  dwelling.  He,  too,  is  a 
lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  as  his  green- 
house and  trim  garden  betoken.  A  mag- 
nificent wistaria,  watered  by  the  pond 
opposite,  covers  the  front  of  the  cottage, 
stretching  long  branches  along  the  work- 
shop walls. 

"The  shady  rope-walk,"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lane,  no  longer  exists,  for  rope- 
making,  like  thatching,  is  a  lost  art  in 
"  Our  Village."  The  only  bits  of  thatch 
now  to  be  seen  form  the  very  fragment- 
ary covering  to  a  couple  of  old  sheds. 

But  it  was  time  to  get  on,  and,  with  a 
lingering,  comprehensive  glance  at  "  Our 
Village,"  I  turned  to  ascend  the  winding 
road  which  passes  through  Spencer's  Wood. 


THE  HOUSE  WHERE  THE   CURATE   USED  TO   LODGE,   AND  THE  WHEELER'S  SHOP. 


friend  Charles  Boner,  in  October  1850, 
Miss  Mitford  observes — "  At  your  lodgings 
we  have  just  now  a  Mr.  Pasmore,  an  artist, 
who  is  painting  the  wheelwrights  shop — 


A  noteworthy  object  on  the  day  of  my 
pilgrimage  was  an  ancient  hawthorn, 
which  grew  on  a  bank  near  the  top  of  the 
incline  and  was  a  mass  of  white  blossoms. 
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Judging  from  its  venerable  appearance  this 
is  the  identical  thorn — an  old  thorn  in  her 
day — so  prettily  described  by  Miss  Mitford 
when  conducting  her  reader  through  "  Our 
Village"     I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  old 
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tree  was  supported  and  attached  by  wire  to 
a  fence  in  the  roar,  the  paling  of  "  the 
Hill  House  and  its  beautiful  garden." 
Alas  for  the  breezy  open  common  at  the 
summit,  with  its  shining  pools  between  the 
masses  of  yellow  gorse.  the  constant  goal 
of  Miss  Mitford's  daily  rambles,  whose 
varying  beauties  she  so  affectionately  and 
admirably  described  in  her  "  Country 
Stories"  !  It  was  long  ago  enclosed,  but 
across  the  park  paling  one  may  yet  observe 
gorse  ami  bramble-bushes  cropping  up 
among  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  fencing,  and  a  pond 
of  irregular  shape,  with  broken,  sandy 
banks,  edged  with  brambles,  still  lies  open 
to  the  roadway.  Here  I  rested  for  a 
moment,  idly  watching  the  swarms  of  tad- 
poles disporting  themselves  in  the  water, 
as  1  interrogated  an  " old  inhabitant"  who 
chanced  to  be  opportunely  passing.  "  Yes, 
>\w  had  known  Miss  Mitford  and  the 
Doctor  t< »».  All  her  life  she  had  lived  here- 
abouts ;  she  had  been  married  thirty-five 
years  come  harvest ;  before  that  she  had 
been  in  service  at  the  Three  Mile  Cottage 
with  the  family  who  succeeded  Miss 
Mitford  as  tenant,  and,  as  a  young  girl, 
had  lived  as  maid  in  a  neighbouring  farm- 
house and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
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Miss  Mitford  baskets  of  cranberries  (for 
which  she  had  a  predilection)  from  a 
'  tree '  in  the  farmer's  garden." 

The  builder  has  taken  possession  of  the 
summit,  even  as  he  has  of  the  correspond- 
ing crest  at  Whitley. 
A  glance  through 
the  park  gates  on 
the  right,  down  a 
fine  avenue  of 
Wellingtonias,  an- 
other at  the  neat 
schoolhouse  hard 
by,  and  one  passes 
several  blocks  of 
semi-detached  villas 
and,  in  delightful 
contrast,  an  old 
picturesque  cottage 
on  either  side  of  the 
way,  ere  the  road 
again  becomes 
solitary.  On  for 
another  mile  be- 
tween the  hedge- 
rows, till  it  crosses 
the  Loddon  at 
Sheep  Bridge,  where 
stood  the  pretty 
old  mill  whose 
demolition ,  when 
the  miller  grew 
rich,  Miss  Mitford  so  much  deplored. 

Soon  one  reaches  a  turn  to  the  left,  the 
nearest  way  into  Swallowfield  village,  and 
is  bound  to  pause  and  admire  the  old  white 
house  at  the  corner,  with  its  gables  and 
massive  chimney-stack  —  the  very  house 
mentioned  by  Miss  Mitford  in  *'  The 
Visit,"  where,  indeed,  the  road  I  have 
come  is  described  so  graphically  that  my 
own  words  seem  trivial  and  inadequate. 
Having  gone  over  the  ground,  I  know,  at 
least,  how  true  her  description  is.  I  did 
more  than  admire.  I  sat  in  the  old  oak 
porch  and  sipped  a  glass  of  milk,  proffered 
by  the  obliging  housewife,  who  informed 
me  that  the  old  place  had  been  occupied 
by  her  husband's  family  for  the  past 
hundred  years  ;  and  a  notice-board  over 
the  porch  announced  that  the  present 
tenant  was  a  glazier  by  trade,  as  his 
ancestor  had  been  in  Miss  Mitford's  day. 
I  also  regarded  with  interest  a  straggling 
row  of  nut-trees,  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of 
the  old  nut-walk. 

Another  curve  or  two  in  this  most  wind- 
ing high  road,  which  describes  many 
segments  of  a  circle  during  one's  journey 
from  Reading,  and  the  home  of  Miss 
Mitford's  declining  years  is  in  full  view, 
"  seated  upon  a  little  ascent,"  at  the  angle 
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where  the  road  just  traversed  trends  to  the 
left,  and  another  branches  off  to  the  right. 
In  forty  years  the  cottage  has  undergone 
some  change.  It  has  been  extended  on 
one  side,  and  two  bays  have  been  built  out 
on  the  ground-floor.  It  has  a  new  red 
roof,  and  the  little  court  in  front  has  been 
enlarged  and  turned  into  a  flower  garden. 
But  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  roses,  with 
copper -coloured  blossoms  and  shining 
pointed  leaves,  covers  part  of  the  wall ;  an 
old  acacia,  wreathed  with  ivy-sprays,  over- 
tops the  chimneys,  and  beneath  it  still 
remain  one  or  two  syringa  bushes.  "  When 
the  weather  lets  me,"  wrote  Miss  Mitford, 
"  I  sit  at  the  corner  of  my  little  dwelling, 
under  a  superb  acacia-tree  .  .  .  just  under- 
neath it  is  a  dark  syringa."  In  the 
paddock  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage  is  a 
venerable  yew,  under  which  Miss  Mitford 
loved  to  sit  "  for  long  talks  in  summer 
days  "  ;  but  I  am  anticipating,  for  it  was 
Molly,  the  little  daughter  of  the  house, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  these  relics,  when, 
having  leisurely  scanned  the  exterior  of 
the  cottage,  I  knocked  for  admittance, 
having  in  my  pocket  a  kindly  note  of 
invitation    from   the   owner.     Molly    and 


how  familiar  the  children  were  with  all 
that  concerned  Miss  Mitford's  life  at  the 
cottage.  Is  not  this  fame,  and  would  it 
not  have  gladdened  Miss  Mitford's  heart 
could  she  have  foreseen  how  her  memory 
would  thus  be  cherished  by  the  children 
of  a  third  generation  ? 

It  was  to  this  cottage  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 85 1,  Miss  Mitford  removed,  the  one  at 
Three  Mile  Cross  being  no  longer  tenant- 
able.  "  A  terrible  job,"  she  writes  to  Mr. 
Boner ;  "  there  were  four  tons  of  books  !  " 
"  I  like  our  little  house  more  and  more," 
she  writes  to  the  same  friend  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  To  this  cottage  came  as 
visitors  Dean  Milman  (formerly  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Reading)  and  his  wife  ;  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  American  traveller  and  poet ; 
young  Mr.  Fields,  of  the  famous  Boston 
firm,  the  "discoverer"  and  publisher  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ;  Mr.  Ticknor,  his 
partner  ;  the  Rev.  William  Harness,  "  the 
chosen  friend  of  all  that  is  eminent  for  the 
last  half-century  "  ;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pear- 
son, Vicar  of  Sonning,  "a  most  dear 
friend "  ;  the  Kingsleys,  from  Eversley  ; 
Judge  Talfourd ;  Mr.  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  a 
merchant  prince  of  cultured  tastes  ;  Charles 
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Sybil  and  Jack  took  me  over  the  cottage, 
pointing  out  the  room  in  which  Miss 
Mitford  died,  and  the  little  chamber,  a  few 
steps  below,  where  her  faithful  maid, 
"  K,"  was  wont  to  sleep.  It  was  wonderful 
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Boner,  the  chamois-hunter ;  John  Lucas, 
the  fashionable  portrait-painter;  "young 
James  Payn,"  and  many  other  interesting 
people.  Mr.  Payn's  family  was  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  intimate  with 
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Dr.  Mitford  and  his  daughter — one  of  Mr. 
Payn's  earliest  literary  efforts,  a  book  of 
verse,  being  dedieated  to  Miss  Mitford. 
Apropos  of  the  Payn  family,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
letters  to  her  friend  Sir.  \V.  Klford,  which 
shows  how  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  may 
come  to  be  entirely  reversed.  She  writes 
in  1824 — "There  is  no  love  lost  between 
yon  and  the  Payns.  .  .  .  They  .speak  with 
delight  of  the  whole  race  of  Klford,  and 
seem  to  think  the  name  synonymous  with 
kindness  and  hospitality  and  cheerfulness 
and  good  sense."  "  No  love  lost."  because 
mutually  precious,  between  lriends,  has 
come  to  mean  "  no  love  lost,''  because 
none  exists,  between  foes. 

Hut  years  of  mental  strain  and  over- 
anxiety  had  done  their  work,  and  Miss 
Mitford  was  in  failing  health  when  she 
moved  into  the  Swallowlield  cottage. 
Twenty  years  before  she  had  written  to 
Sir  William  I'll  ford  :  "  My  health  is  very 
indifferent,  and  every  year  1  find  the  task 
of  providing  for  a  family  more  and  more 
burdensome  and  difficult."  She  suffered 
much  from  a  painful  and  disabling  rheum- 
atic complaint,  partly  induced  by  the 
damp,  dilapidated  condition  of  the  cottage 
she  had  left,  and  accelerated  by  the  shock 
of  a  carriage  accident,  and  she  passed  away 
early  in  the  New  Year  1855. 

She  lies  buried  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
at  Swallowlield,  a  mile  away  ;  thither,  the 
final  goal  of  my  pilgrimage,  I  bent  my 
steps,  retracing  the  high  road  for  a  hundred 
yards,  turning  into  a  solitary  lane  on  the 
right,  past  a  copse  where  the  harsh 
"  squawk  "  of  the  pheasant  made  a  discord 
in  the  bird  music,  past  the  old  pound,  over 
a  stile  into  a  field-path  which  leads  into 
another  lane,  with  a  cottage  or  two  by  the 
roadside  and  a  duck  -  pond  under  the 
hedge.  I  stayed  a  moment  to  admire  the 
marvellous  aquatic  feats  of  a  fine  drake, 
then  crossed  the  lane  into  the  sunny 
meadows,  where  the  larks  flew  up  singing 
from  their  nests  among  the  red  clover,  and 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  wide  blue  sky,  for  the  gladdening 
sunshine,  and  for  the  lovely  green  of  the 
grass  ami  foliage  welled  up  in  one. 
Another  pause  for  a  minute  on  the  wooden 
footbridge  over  the  Plackwater  to  watch  a 
startled  rat,  which  plumps  down  into  the 
rippling  shallows  and  hastily  swims  across 
to  hide  himself  among  the  intertwisted 
tree-roots  on  the  opposite  bank — over  the 
bridge  into  the  quiet  country  road,  bounded 
on  the  other  side  by  the  paling  of  Swallow- 
field  Park,  and  a  few  steps  brings  one  to 
the  little  church  of  All   Saints,  situated 


within  the  Park  on  a  slight  eminence, 
with  the  river  flowing  tranquilly  below, 
embosomed  in  glorious  old  elms,  whose 
trunks  are  enwound  with  ivy-stems  larger 
than  a  man's  arm,  and  yet  seem  to  suffer 
no  harm  from  the  choking  embrace.  Two 
ancient  yews  sentinel  the  approach  to  the 
roomy  south  porch ;  a  hawthorn  in  roll 
bloom,  with  ivy -covered  trunk,  looked 
like  a  huge  bridal  bouquet  in  an  artistic 
holder ;  and  the  graves  were  almost  hidden 
in  a  wealth  of  forget-me-nots,  pansies, 
wallflowers,  double  daisies,  and  other 
sweet,  homely  flowers.  On  the  higher 
ground  to  the  north-east  of  the  little 
church,  <»'"  which  she  once  wrote,  "No 
village  church  was  ever  more  happily 
placed,"  is  Miss  Mitford's  resting-place, 
marked  by  a  tall  cross  of  grey  granite, 
bearing  on  its  base  the  simple  inscription — 

Mary    Russell    Mitford, 

/lorn  December  i6lh,  1786, 

Dud  January  10th,  1855. 

Her  grave  faces  the  pathway,  close  to 
the  private  entrance  to  the  churchyard 
from  Swallowfield  Park,  within  sight  of 
the  mansion  built  by  the  second  Lord 
Clarendon,  where  his  father,  the  first  Lord, 
wrote  his  famous  history;  the  home  in 
later  years  of  that  Lady  Russell  and  her 
daughters  who  were  to  Miss  Mitford  Mtne 
best  and  kindest  neighbours  in  the  world." 
In  the  Park,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paling,  the  cattle  were  leisurely  grazing  or 
roaming  under  the  old  trees ;  wood-pigeon* 
were  cooing  and  the  rooks  cawed  Msirr 
among  the  elms  ;  in  the  distance  the  ivy- 
draped  arches  of  a  picturesque  bridge 
caught  the  eye — a  sweetly  peaceful  spot  tft 
which  to  rest  "  after  life's  fitful  fever.,, 

There  is  a  certain  small  sitting-room  in 
my  friend's  house  in  which  the  cream- 
tinted  wall-paper,  strewn  with  poppies  and 
cornflowers  and  marguerites,  forms  a  gay 
background  for  an  interesting  collection 
of  engraved  portraits :  Tennyson,  Lytton, 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  Miss  Austen 
find  place  in  the  group,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  goodly  fellowship  hang  three 
portraits  of  Miss  Mitford. 

One  is  copied  from  a  miniature  painted 
when  she  was  only  three  years  of  age 
though  the  face,  with  the  thoughtful  eyes 
gazing  out  from  between  the  ringlets, 
might  be  that  of  a  much  older  child.  Then 
there  is  an  engraving  from  the  portrait 
painted  by  John  Lucas  when  quite  a 
young  man.  "They  say  very^  like," 
writes    Miss    Mitford,    who     particularly 
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fancied  the  costume — a  rH>rrowcd  one — 
in  which  the  artist  persuaded  her  to 
array  herself.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
velvet  hat,  with  long  drooping  feather,  a 
claret-coloured  gown,  with  Vandyke  collar, 
and  an  op»-n  cloak  of  gentianella  hlue, 
trimmed  with  silvery  fur  and  lined  with 
white  satin! — quite  unlike  the  simple, 
homely  attire  ?he  habitually  wore.  As  to 
tin-  m«rrits  of  this  portrait,  later  on  Miss 
Mitford  entirely  changed  her  mind,  a<. 
womanlike,  >he  was  apt  to  do,  heinif  -ome- 
what  hasty  in  her  judgment*.  Years  after, 
when  settled  at  the  Swallow-field  cottage, 
Mr.  Lucas,  then  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able portrait-painters  of  the  day,  painted 
her  again.  This  picture  Miss  Mitford  gave 
to  her  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  the 
American  publisher  aforesaid. 

But  the  gem  of  my  friend's  collection  is 
an  original  and  charming  crayon  sk«-t<  h  on 
rice  paper,  with  a  dash  of  red  in  the  cheeks 
and  of  blue  in  the  lace  cap.  A  pttiU  face, 
with  rftr<>us\Z  nose  and  roguish  eyes ; 
altogether  more  sf'iritU'lb  than  tin-  earlier 
of  the  two  portrait*  by  Lucas.  It  was 
found  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  her 
books — arti->t  unknown — and  was  sketched 
when  she  was  apparently  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  aj;e. 

Speaking  of  her  books  reminds  me  to 
mention  one  in  my  own  possession,  highly 
valued  as  having  belonged  to  Miss  Mitford, 
all  the  more  that  it  contains  her  auto- 
graph and  other  "  sign-manuals "  of  her 
Use.  It  is  a  copy  of  Motherwell's  poems, 
a  slender  volume,  published  in  America  in 
1844.  In  "Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life,"  Miss  Mitford  tells  how  a  bookish 
friend  had  [Misted  London  over  to  procure 
her  these  poems,  but  could  only  meet  with 
a  ropy  of  the  American  edition.  Soon 
after,  in  the  train  of  her  numerous  admirers, 
came  Mr.  Fields,  a  member  of  the  great 
Boston  linn,  at  whose  "  pressing  instance," 
as  he  told  her,  the  book  had  been  re- 
printed—and very  pleased  he  was  to  find 
it  on  her  table"  in  that  remote  Knglish 
village.  Mr.  Fields  became  a  fast  friend, 
ami  the  medium  through  whom  Miss 
Mil  ford  obtained  many  noteworthy 
American  books  and  reprints.  Probably 
the  poems  in  question  are  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  readers ;  and  yet  in  Miss 
Mitfoni's  opinion  two  at  least  of  the 
ballads  were  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  Burns  the  only 
poet  with  whom  for  tenderness  and  pathos 
Motherwell  could  be  compared.  The 
beautiful  ballads  alluded  to  are  "Jeanie 
Morrison  "  ami  "  My  heid  is  like  to  rend, 
Willie,"   and    these '  and   other  favourite 


poems  were  marked  by  Miss  Mitford 
with  a  cross  or  a  line  in  her  copy,  now 
mine.  Motherwell  was  a  contemporary  of 
Miss  Mitford.  having  been  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1797,  but  he  died  before  he  was  forty. 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  the  Waspm  Courier,  but  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  "  Minstrelsy, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  which  is  now  cata- 
Ingued  as  excessively  rare. 

There  is  yet  one  other  relic  to  be  men- 
tioned— a  few  strands  of  long  fine  hair, 
silvery  white,  with  a  glint  of  yellow,  which, 
wound  into  a  ringlet,  are  now  enshrined  in 
an  ormolu  letter-weight.  This  hair  was 
part  of  a  lock  cut  from  Miss  Mitfortfs 
lma.1  by  her  devoted  medical  attendant, 
I  Jr.  May,  of  Reading. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  noteworthy 
sayings  collected  from  a  bundle  of  Miss 
Mitfoni's  letters  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  look  through. 

Who  that  has  pored  over  the  narratives 
of  the  dauntless  Jesuit  missioners  « ill  not 
endorse  the  following  :  "  Oh.  live  for  ever 
those  delightful  romancers  [the  Jesuits!, 
who  gave  us  all  the  delight  of  fiction  which 
they  believed  to  be  truth.  No  travellers 
except  Bruce  ever  approached  the  charms 
of  the  old  missionaries.  But  after  all, 
beyond  a  certain  point  1  do  not  expect  we 
shall  ever  get  with  respect  to  China ;  they 
are  so  hedged  in  with  the  hoop-petticoat 
of  ceremony  that  nothing  is  visible  beyond 
the  tiny  end  of  the  little  slipper." 

Miss  Mitford  sums  up  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works  with  the  quaint  remark  that  **  There 
is  no  travelling  the  high  road  of  wit  and 
incident  in  her  company  without  paying 
toll  every  half-mile  at  the  dull  turnpike 
of  worldly  wisdom,"  and  elsewhere  she 
characterises  a  certain  class  of  novel  as  a 
"  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church." 

Her  experience  with  regard  to  the 
labour  frequently  expended  on  literary 
work,  which,  from  the  easy  and  natural 
style  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  written  off 
without  effort,  is  identical  with  that  of  her 
friend  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  recently  reported 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  l'oung  Man. 
"The  really  natural  in  .writing,"  she 
observes,  "  is  an  exquisitely  laboured  and 
difficult  thing — the  very  perfection  of  art.** 

As  Miss  Mitford  is  always  described  as 
an  only  child,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  in  writing  to  B.  R.  Haydon, 
the  painter,  she  remarks — "  My  mother 
never  saw  any  baby  of  hers  from  ten 
at  night  when  she  nursed  it,  till  eight 
the  next  morning,  and  we  all  throve  well 
as  infants,  although  my  brothers  both  died 
young."  L.  M.  P.  G. 


CURSE  them  all." 
"  Poor  all." 

Torr  Venn  halted  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. Never  had  man  been  more  confident 
that  he  was  absolutely  alone.  How  in  the 
world  could  a  voice,  a  woman's  voice,  and, 
moreover,  a  cultivated  voice,  come  into 
the  making  of  this  wild  spot  ?  He  glanced 
up  at  the  splash  of  blue  sky  above,  down 
at  the  sunken  cart-track — broken  up  by 
dry  powdery  heather  and  irregular  tufts  of 
brown  feathery  rushes  ;  at  the  young  trees 
in  a  recent  clearing  to  his  right ;  at  the 
forest  trees  on  his  left ;  and  there,  swing- 
ing in  one  of  the  fantastic  curves  of  an 
old  twisted  holly,  was  a  little  figure  in 
white. 

Torr  started,  and  blushed  as  he  wondered 
if  he  had  spoken  aloud  more  of  the  thought 
in  his  mind.  He  raised  his  hat  and  said 
dubiously,  "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  girl  laughed  softly.  "  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  '  all.' " 

"  No,  you  would  not.  You  would  be 
sorry  for  him,  did  you  know  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  For  him !  Then  there  is  afemme  in  it, 
after  all !  " 

"  So  you  are  a  little  philosopher.  But 
what  does  philosophy  perched  among  the 
boughs } " 

"I  was  only  quoting  —  not  anyone  in 
particular,  you  know,  but  writers  in  general. 
Cherchez  la  femmt  ;  I  have  never  passed  a 
week  without  coming  across  that  old  saw, 
either  in  the  newspaper,  or  a  review,  or  a 
magazine." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  about  played  out ;  those 
writing  chaps  hound  a  truism  to  death." 

"  I  suppose  writing  women  would  say, 
Cherchez  Fhomme  ?  " 


"  Can't  see  how  they  could.  If  you 
look  into  any  case  you  don't  find  a  man  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Ah,  then  tell  me.    Who  are  the  'all'  ?  " 

"  Women,  of  course." 

"  Poor  women.  What  have  they  done 
to  you,  or,  rather,  to  '  him '  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Jeopardised  his  scat  with  their  tom- 
foolery." 

"  If  it  is  a  case  of  politics,  I  know — from 
the  papers — that  there  can  be  no  salvation." 

"  You  take  no  interest  in  politics?" 

"Why  should  I?  Do  they  do  those 
who  suffer  any  good  ?  I  gather  from  the 
papers  that  politics  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  educated  man  something  to 
quarrel  about.  I  have  also  read  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  man  has  been  a  com- 
bative animal." 

"Again  I  ask:  What  does  philosophy 
perched  among  the  boughs  ?  " 

"If  you  mean  me,  I  come  here  for  the 
view." 

"  View !  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  to 
be  seen  from  this  cart-rut." 

"  Your  view  down  there,  I  grant,  is 
limited  ;  but  up  here  I  get  a  view  of  both 
dales.  You  see  that  break  in  the  top  of 
the  trees  behind  you,  that  gives  me  a  peep 
into  Kildale  ;  and  during  the  great  storm 
last  January  two  tall  pines  fell,  and  they 
have  opened  out,  to  my  right,  a  vista  into 
Bilsdale." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  May  I  come 
up  and  see  ?  " 

.   The  girl    lightly  slid    to  the   ground. 
"  Yes." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you ;  that 
branch  looks  as  if  it  were  made  to  hold 
you.  I  could  not  think  of  taking  your 
place." 
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"  Hut  you  must ;  for  although  you  arc  so 
tall,  you  cannot  see  my  view,  except  in  my 
swing  seat.  Try  it,  and  tell  mc  what  you 
think." 

"  While  down  in  the  road,  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  it  was  possible  from 
here  to  get  a  look  into  both  dales.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  find  out  this  particular 
spot  ?  " 

"  A  hamadryad  taught  the  ways  of  the 
woods  to  me." 

He  looked  down  at  her  as  she  leant 
against  the  trunk  of  the  opposite  tree,  her 
soft  white  dress  clinging  to  her  little 
slight  form. 

"  I  believe  you  are  that  hamadryad." 

"  Who  knows  ?  1  am  sure,  sometimes 
I  have  seemed  to  talk  to  them,  and  satyrs 
come  up  from  the  town  below." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  suppose, 
on  holidays,  this  place  is  haunted  by 
roughs  from  the  manufacturing  town  in 
the  valley.  I  hope,  you  do  not  roam  these 
woods  on  those  occasions." 

"At  those  times  I  am  Hermes,  and  lead 
forth  lost  swains  and  distressed  damsels. 
You  have  no  idea  how  frightened  these 
men  and  women  of  the  town  become  if 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  dales.  I  have  actually  seen  men — big, 
hulking  men — sit  down  and  cry." 

He  smiled.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
'  whusky '  that  might  account  for  the 
crying." 

"  No,  no.  It  is  because  their  lite  is 
passed  among  swarms  of  men.  They  are 
afraid  of  being  alone." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  can 
you  know  ?  " 

"  There  was  one  man — he  was  going 
after  blackberries — and  he  went  through 
into  an  old  disused  quarry,  disappeared 
before  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  who  all  lied 
in  terror.  I  suppose  he  was  stunned  at 
first.  It  was  in  the  evening  when  I  found 
him,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole  of 
black  water,  his  head  buried  on  his  arms, 
and  wailing,  'Lost,  lost!"  He  seemed 
quite  frightened  when  1  spoke,  so  I  sat 
down  by  his  side  and  talked  to  him,  after 
which  he  let  me  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  out  of  the  quarry  up  to  Captain 
Cook's    obelisk,    where    I    showed     him 

Satanopolis  in  the  distance.     Then " 

she  stopped  and  blushed. 

"  What  happened  ?  If  I  had  been 
there ! " 

"  Poor  man !  what  he  said  was  so 
strange.  He  had  never  spoken  one  word, 
but  when  I  pointed  out  the  town  to  him, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  crying  out,  'If  my 
soul   burns  for   it   for   ever ! '    kissed   the 


ground,  and  took  to  his  heels  without 
once  looking  back.  What  did  he  mean 
by  that?" 

"  He  took  you  indeed  for  that 
hamadryad  of  whom  wc  were  speaking. 
Witch  I  am  afraid  he  would  term  you  in 
his  own  vernacular." 

"  My  uncle  told  mc  afterwards  that  he 
was  Jack  Allott,  the  champion  prize-fighter 
of  the  Cleveland  district." 

"  And  you  sat  by  his  side,  alone,  in  these 
wilds,  and  were  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  was  only  doing  him 
good." 

"  I  know  the  man  ;  he  is  brutal  beyond 
conception.  He  was  born  in  the  village 
near  our  place.  He  comes  to  see  my 
father  sometimes ;  he  is  civil  enough  to  all 
of  us,  but  the  women  and  children  in  the 
village  are  in  terror  of  him,  and  they  lock 
themselves  into  their  houses  when  he 
appears." 

"  How  many  people  in  the  world  there 
must  be  who  want  help  ! " 

"  Yes.  I  know  one  who  needs  it  much  ; 
he  is  standing  before  you." 

"  You  !  Now  I  know  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  You  look  as  if  you  had  everything 
you  wanted." 

"  The  things  I  do  not  want  are  thrust 
down  my  throat  to  suffocation ;  but  the 
things — the  thing — I  want,  I  recognise  is 
beyond  my  reach." 

The  girl's  eyes  fell  before  his  gaze.  She 
stooped  and  aimlessly  twitched  the  stubborn 
heather  at  her  feet,  and  wished  he  would  go. 

Torr  Venn  felt  he  had  somehow  spoilt 
the  situation,  and  said  tentatively,  **  Is  it 
asking  loo  much  of  you  to  extend  to  me 
the  charitable  hand  you  held  out  to  Jack 
Allott,  and  show  me  my  way." 

"  Do  not  you  know  these  woods  ?" 

"  No ;  though  I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  I 
am  a  stranger  to  this  Riding.  I  have 
stayed  many  times  at  the  Priory,  but  I  have 
never  been  up  here.  Indeed,  at  this  precise 
moment  I  am  supposed  to  be  canvassing 
the  county  in  Lord  Dalewater's  behalf.  If 
I  were  doing  my  duty  I  should  be,  but  the 
'  all '  hail  been  too  much  for  me.  I  was 
suffocated  down  there;  I  wanted " 

"  Purer  air.  To  be  a  little  nearer  the 
sky.  I  think  you  always  feel  so  much 
better  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  if  you  would 
never  want  to  be  naughty  again." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do.  1  should  wish  to  stay 
here  to  eternity  ;  but  with  an  election 
coming  on,  and  your  best  friend  struggling 
to  keep  his  seat " 

"  Forgive  me  for  delaying  you.  Politics 
I  ha\e  always  heard  arc  inexorable.  I 
am  glad  my  two  fathers  have  none." 
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"  Your  two  fathers  !  I  hardly  under- 
stand how  you  can  have  two." 

"  Uncles  the  world  calls  them,  but  I 
call  them  fathers.  They  are  both  so  nice, 
and  both  " — with  a  smile  of  intelligence — 
"  so  different.  On  one  thing  they  are 
agreed :  they  both  hate  politics ;  for 
opposite  reasons,  however.  One  lives 
what  the  people  about  here  call  '  t'  other 
side  o'  Lonnon,'  the  other  on  the  side  of 
one  of  your  bleak,  curling  dales." 

"  Why  do  they  hate  politics  ?" 

"  They  say  politics  simply  mean  licensed 
gambling." 

"  By  Jove  !  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  they  are  not  far  wrong." 

They  had  left  the  wood,  and  were  now 
crossing  an  open  moor,  which  was  one 
billowy  wave  of  tangled  heather  and 
sinewy  bracken.  On  either  side  the 
ground  rapidly  sloped  away,  leaving  a 
clear  view  of  long  thin  valleys  doubling 
round  half-cultivated  moors ;  ever  with  a 
dip,  giving  a  glimpse  of  other  and  more 
distant  hills.  Before  them  the  view  was 
completely  blocked  out  by  a  stone  wall 
and  a  gate,  towards  which  the  girl  marched 
in  a  bee  line. 

"The  gate  is  padlocked.  What  is  to 
be  done  ? "  said  Torr  Venn,  shaking  it 
savagely. 

"  It  always  is.  I  suppose  you  can  climb 
it  or  the  wall,  whichever  you  find  the 
easier." 

"  I  think  I  will  vault  it."  But  his 
graceful  leap  was  spoilt  by  his  hat  being 
carried  off,  as  it  was  caught  in  a  gust  of 
wind  as  he  came  down  the  other  side. 
When  Torr  had  repossessed  himself  of  his 
hat  he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  girl 
balance  herself  for  a  moment  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  gate,  as  she  gathered  herself 
together  for  the  spring  down. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  help  you ; 
you  might  have  twisted  your  foot."  Then, 
as  he  noticed  she  had  her  hat  in  her  left 
hand  :  "  You  knew  I  should  have  my  hat 
taken  off?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  very  strange ;  there  is 
always  a  rush  of  wind  this  side  of  the  wall. 
This  is  Easby  Moor.  Danby  is  behind 
us.  That  ugly,  thick  pyramid  in  front  is 
Captain  Cook's  monument." 

With  their  back  to  the  obelisk,  they 
looked  down  on  the  pretty  hamlet  where 
the  great  English  navigator  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Standing  out  against  a 
ridge  ending  in  a  yellow  cliff  is  that 
curious,  lonely  hill,  Roseberry  Topping, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  Scot  with 
dark  bonnet  pulled  well  over  his  brows.  A 
lurid  light  behind  marks  where  Hartlepool 


lies,  sunk  in  hellish  fumes ;  a  dark 
cloud  hovers  above  plague-stricken  Satan - 
opolis;  while  rolling  westwards,  black, 
white,  and  yellow  funereal  sky-wreaths 
follow  the  course  of  grimy  Stockton's  fiery 
furnaces ;  and  so  the  eye  is  led  onward  to 
line  upon  line  of  distant  wolds,  making 
the  ring  of  the  Cleveland  Hills. 

"  Now  you  see  your  road  below,  leading 
to  Ayton  Station.  You  must  ask  your 
way  there.  I  do  not  know  the  civilised 
country  about  here." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  to  the  road  ?  If 
I  know  what  you  call  the  civilised  country, 
I  know  nothing  of  this.  Do  not  desert 
me  till " 

"  Ah,  look  up  there !  Is  not  that  a 
sparrow-hawk  ?" 

"  So  it  is.  See  how  he  hovers  ;  what  a 
splendid  swoop !  The  beggar  has — by 
Jove,  she  is  gone  !  " 

Eor  an  instant  Torr  Venn  stood  aghast. 
One  moment  by  his  side,  her  white  dress 
fluttering  against  his  knees,  and  now  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  her.  He  ran  round 
the  obelisk,  scanned  the  bare  moor :  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  must  have 
dropped  down  the  broken  side  of  the  hill ; 
and,  as  he  strained  his  eyes,  he  caught 
sight  of  something  white  swiftly  moving 
among  the  tangled  rocks  and  brushwood 
below. 

And  he  had  had  so  much  to  say — a 
thousand  questions  to  ask !  Now  he  must 
return  to  the  Priory  and  pay  his  dismal 
court  to  society — as  represented  by  Lady 
Dalewater,  Mrs.  Colchester,  and  Grace 
Harcourt. 

"  Hang  it  all!  the  daughters  may  revolt, 
but  an  only  son,  who  is  heir  to  an  historical 
baronetcy  and  an  involved  estate,  receives 
no  absolution  from  Church,  Society,  or 
State." 


II. 

"  Torr,  I  don't  think  Grace  will  stand  this 
shilly-shallying  much  longer.  You  will 
lose  her." 

"  She  may  go  to  the  devil  for  me." 

Dalewater  whistled.  "  Canvassing  too 
much  for  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  the  canvassing.  Surely  there 
is  something  more  worthy  of  a  man's 
energies  than  tobogganing  in  baths  down 
stairs,  whirling  like  a  tec-to-tum,  to  fall  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor." 

"  Jealous  of  Grace  falling  into  the 
Prince's  arms." 

"  If  it  were  not  in  our  own  set,  I  should 
say  it  was  deuced  bad  form." 

"  Qua  fuerunt  vitia,  mores  sun/." 
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"  You  are  an  older  man  than  I  am  ;  no 
doubt  you  have  had  your  ideals." 

"  Found  them  delusion.  Look  at  my 
wife.  Shows  them  the  way,  rather.  Care 
what  the  society  papers  say  ?  My  son, 
we  read  the  articles  together  and  enjoy 
them  amazingly.  The  sacred ness  of  the 
domestic  hearth  was  for  ever  blasted  by 
the  introduction  of  the  society  paper." 

"  Hut  a  man's  wife." 

'■  Wives  are  not  all  on  the  same  pattern. 
A  political  man  wants  a  helpmate.  Where 


HI. 

Owen  had  heaped  her  uncle's  wardrobe — 
an  archaeological  collection  of  extinct 
periods — on  the  dining  -  room  table. 
Flanked  by  an  ironing-board,  a  Linthorp 
bowl  containing  stale  beer,  an  earthen- 
ware one  full  of  clear,  sparkling  water,  and 
a  large  bath  sponge ;  while  outlying  works 
stood  about,  in  the  shape  of  variety 
coloured  mounds  of  old  socks. 

The   window,    which    looked    on    the 
garden,  was  open  ;  a  fire  burnt  in  the  old- 


"  LOOK.    I    Will.    l.KAN   ON    NIK    HOARD   TO   KKKP   IT   FROM  JI'MI'INO." 


is  a  better  canvasser  than  Lady  Dale  water; 
a  better  diplomatist  than  she  who  shows 
to  the  world  only  her  folly  ?  " 

"I  always  consider  Lady  Dale  water  an 
exception." 

"I  do  not  say  that  (trace  Harcourt  is 
equal  to  my  wifi — you  cannot  have  every- 
thing—  but  she  has  money,  which  to  you 
is  a  necessity.  Music-halls  and  baccarat 
will  soon  pall.  (let  into  Parliament,  and 
give  her  politics  with  which  to  gamble." 

"  She  has  not  the  brains  for  it.  Look 
how  she  and  Mrs.  Colchester  nearly  did 
for  you.  Hang  it  all,  man,  marry*  into 
that !  " 

'*  You  are  a  fool." 


fashioned  high  grate,  between  the  bars  of 
which  several  Hat-irons  were  heating. 
(iwi'ii  had  pushed  up  her  sleeves  above 
her  elbows,  and  with  a  frown  puckering 
her  pretty  forehead  she  stood  dispassion- 
ately comparing  the  demerits  of  the  old 
coats  before  her,  with  a  view  to  the  restor- 
ation of  one  into  the  dignified  position  of 
second  best.  If  it  had  been  the  selection 
of  the  least  tit,  the  competition  would 
have  been  keen,  varied,  and  exciting ; 
as  it  was  the  case  narrowed  itself  down 
to  the  uninteresting  question  as  to 
whether  she,  individually,  could  best  over- 
come the  ravages  of  grease,  moths,  or 
thorns. 
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Then 
voice — 


the    silence    was    broken    by   a 

"  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  have  a  message.  May 
I  come  in  ?  " 

She  started  as  she  recognised  the 
voice,  turned  round  to  the  window,  and 
said  hesitatinglv :  "  Yes,  you  can  come 
in." 

"Is  your  uncle  at  home  ?  I  have  come 
canvassing." 

"  He  has  gone  across  to  Danby.  I  am 
afraid  he  won't  be  in  for  some  time.  Can 
I  give  him  the  message  ?  " 

"  Might  I  wait  ?  You  see  Lord  Dale- 
water  will  not  believe  a  fellow  is  looking 
after  his  interests  unless  he  puts  himself 
to " 

"  A  little  trouble.  I  must  try  and 
lighten  your  burden." 

"  I  suppose  it  comes  to  that,  though 
that  is  not  the  way  I  meant  to  put  it ;  but 
this  beastly  canvassing  knocks  your  ideas 
all  over  the  shop.  It  is  this.  Dalewater 
always  says  :  '  Did  you  wait  ?  '  '  No.' 
Then  he  goes  on :  *  Why  could  you  not 
have  kept  the  woman  in  tow  until  the 
husband  turned  up.'  You  see,  he  thinks 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves  sufficiently  in 
his  cause." 

"  I  think  I  understand,  and  I  will  help 
you." 

"  I  made  certain  you  would." 

"  Indeed  !  "  Then  coldly,  "  You  shall 
wait  for  my  uncle  ;  but  do  not  trouble 
about  me.  This  woman  does  not  require 
to  be  kept  in  tow." 

"  Miss  Yyner  !  " 

"  Instead  of  standing,  looking  like  a 
thunderstorm,  I  should  suggest  the  rock- 
ing chair.  Swing  yourself  gently  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  the 
realms  where  Tories  fight  not  and  Labour 
candidates  are  no  more." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  believe  you  were  laughing 
at  me  all  the  time.  How  did  you  manage 
to  slip  away  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  I  just  went  down  the  hill,  that  was 
all." 

"  You  disappeared  like  a  spirit.  One 
moment  here,  the  next  gone.  I  begin  to 
believe  you  have  some  affinity  with  those 
Nereids  or  Sirens  the  old  classic  chaps 
were  so  hot  upon." 

"  You  see,"  returned  she,  dipping  the 
sponge  into  the  stale  beer  and  rubbing 
hard  at  the  old  coat,  "  you  were  so  intent 
gazing  at  the  hawk." 

"  Stupid  little  beggar!  You  pointed  him 
out  to  me." 

She  laughed  gently.  "  Was  that  a 
:sin  :  " 


"  A  sin,  no !  but  a  stratagem  to  get  rid 
of  me.     Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  The  Grand  Inquisitor,  I  declare.  So, 
as  you  have  assumed  that  character,  it  will 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  it  if  I  ask  you  to 
attend  to  the  heating  of  the  irons." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  follow  you ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  do  your  bidding,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Is-  it  possible  you  want 
the  fire  poked  up  this  warm  day  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  will  disintegrate  my 
irons ! — those  irons  which,  by  the  way,  I 
have  placed  under  your  charge." 

The  young  man  looked  doubtfully  at  his 
charge,  caught  in  artfully  between  the  bars 
of  the  firegrate.  "  How  in  the  world  do 
they  hang  on  by  their  eyelids  in  that 
way  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you  when  they  are  hot." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  now  bent  over 
the  heap  of  socks.  "  You  are  very  fond  of 
sewing,  I  suppose." 

A  twinkle  came  into  the  girl's  eyes. 
She  said,  "  A  proper  domestic  occupation 
for  a  girl,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  ?  It  does  look  rather  nice,  I 
must  say.  Do  you  know,  I  have  never 
seen  a  lady  really  sewing  before.  I  wonder 
they  do  not  do  it  more — it  looks  so 
homey,"  and  Torr  blushed  to  use  a  word 
never  heard  in  his  set. 

"  Do  not  the  ladies  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ever  sew  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so  ;  not  if  that  is  sewing. 
They  pick  things  to  pieces,  scatter  coloured 
strings  about  or  dodge  them  into  baskets, 
which  might  have  been  of  some  use  if 
they  had  left  them  alone." 

"lam  glad  you  arc  not  shocked  at  my 
work.  I  always  look  over  .my  second 
father's  '  things '  when  I  am  here.  His 
old  housekeeper  is  a  great  scrubber,  but  I 
should  say  she  darns  with  a  skewer,  and 
she  has  looked  upon  these  clothes  for  so 
many  years  that  she  has  forgotten  what 
black  is  in  its  pristine  state." 

"  And  you,  being  a  dainty  little  goddess, 
consider " 

"It  a  shame  that  a  dear  old  man  like 
my  second  father  should  be  allowed  to  go 
about  in  a  coat  like  this !  He  never  knows 
what  he  wears,  and  cares  less.  I  bought 
him  a  new  hat  two  years  ago,  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  wear  it,  he  said 
he  had  put  it  on  once,  when  he  went  to 
Guisborough,  and  Lord  Dalewater  cut 
him  :  he  said  he  did  not  recognise  him  in 
a  new  hat." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  the 
poor,  and  the  making  of  clothes,  and 
cooking,  and  everything  that  is  useful  and 
good." 
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"Of  course  I  am  good.  Girls  cannot 
be  anything  els**." 

"  Of  course  not,  but  we — men;  do  you 
say  the  same  of  us  }  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  thought 
about  it.  I  don't  think  my  two  fathers 
like  young  men.  I  have  hardly  ever 
spoken  to  one.  You  are  good,  arc  you 
not  r " 

Torr  rose,  looked  down  on  the  fire,  and 
with  his  back  to  her,  said,  "  My  best 
thoughts  would  look  grey  beside  your 
white  ones.  Goodness  is  at  a  discount 
in  my  set ;  you  give  it  a  new  value." 

"  That  sounds  sad.  I  know  you  arc 
good,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  you  are 
useful." 

"  I  am  one  of  the  great  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Will  you  teach  me  to  be 
useful  ?  " 

"  Now,  this  moment  f" 

"  If  you  will  be  so  kind." 

'*  Take  this  iron  holder  and  bring  me 
one  of  those  irons — flat-irons,  Mrs.  Carr 
says  I  ought  to  call  them.  lie  careful  not 
to  burn  yourself — and  oh  !  don't  drop  it  on 
the  second-best  coat.  Ah  !  Please  put  it 
on  the  stand." 

"  Then — I  have  done  it !  I  have  burnt 
your  hand.  Where  can  I  get  some  oil  ? 
Let  me  bind  it  up.     I  can  do  that." 

She  said  it  was  nothing.  Hut,  however 
small,  a  burn  is  a  burn  for  all  that:  and, 
in  spite  of  all  disclaimer,  her  i  becks 
remained  crimson,  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

He  gnawed  his  moustache  and  was 
silent  while  he  applied  the  oil  and  cotton- 
wool with  the  tench-rest  care. 

"'  How  wonderfully  gentle  you  are!  I 
thought  your  big  hands  would  have  been 
.sure  to  hurt  me." 

"  I  may  have  big,  clumsy  hands,  but  they 
would  never  hurt  you.  I  have  done  enough 
mischief  as  it  is,"  muttered  he,  in  low 
tulle?. ;  then,  pulling  himself  together, 
added,  "  1  am  awfully  sorry.  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  by  way  of  reparation  ?" 

"Only  one  thing.  Finish  ironing  the 
coat,  o!  course." 

"  How  stupid  of  me!  I  never  thought 
ol that." 

"  Perhaps  you  cannot  iron  ?" 

"Can't  I?  You  forget  1  have  learned 
my  business.  I  watched  you.  Pirst,  hold 
the  iron  as  close  to  your  cheek  as  you 
dare;  swish,  swish  across  the  back  ;  give 
three  digs  at  a  crease,  and  the  thing  is 
done." 

"  Very  well.     Let  me  see  you  begin." 

"  I'ou  rolled  up  your  sleeves." 

"  You  hail  Ik'tter  do  the  same.     Those 


elaborate  cuffs  would  fall  over  the  iron  and 
get  singed." 

He  hesitated.     "  My  coat ! " 

"  Off  with  your  coat,  of  course.  RolJ 
up  your  sleeves,  and  be  a  useful  member 
of  society  for  one  short  hour  of  your  life.**' 

"  This  feels  more  like  cricket,"  said  Torr, 
complacently  regarding  the  muscles  in  his- 
arms.     "  Yours  to  command." 

"  First  test  it ;  the  iron  maybe  too  hot.** 

Obediently  he  raised  the  iron  to  his  face. 
"  I  cannot  diagnose  thus.  May  I  hold  it 
near  your  cheek  ?  " 

"  You  won't  burn  me  ?" 

"  That  is  cruel.  I  would  not  hurt  the 
cheek  for  the  world.  Poor  little  hand ! 
If  you  only  knew  what  a  brute  I  feel  when 
I  think  of  it ;  I " 

"  Do  go  on  with  your  ironing.  It  will- 
be  cold  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  that 
seam." 

"  The  beggar  jumps  so ;  could  you  hold 
the  tails  at  the  end  ?  No,  not  with  the 
burnt  hand.  There  is  a  lump  here  that 
won't  go  down.  I  think  I  could  get  along 
better  if  you  were  to  put  your  hand  on 
mine  and  show  me  how  you  give  those 
three  artful  little  digs." 

"  Oh,  you  are  stupid !  Give  it  to  me. 
I  believe  I  could  iron  with  my  left  hand 
better  than  that." 

"  No  ;  I  shall  never  learn  if  you  do  it. 
I  only  want  guiding.  Do  you  see  ?  Yon 
steer,  and  when  you  press  my  hand  I  will 
press  the  iron  ;  then  we  shall  get  along 
all  right." 

"  You  are  very  naughty  and  lazy :  that 
is  the  real  truth.  As  if  a  man,  with 
muscles  like  those,  could  not  iron  out  a- 
crease  in  a  coat  if  he  chose." 

"  It  is  the  skill  I  want,  not  the  brute 
force.  See,"  continued  he,  flourishing  the 
iron  in  one  hand,  and  gently  taking  hers 
in  his  other.  "  There  is  more  skill  m  this 
little,  delicate  shaped,  white ** 

"  Do  go  on  with  your  ironing.  You  are 
a  bad,  bad  pupil.  Take  up  the  end  of  the 
(-oat  in  your  left  hand,  put  the  point  of  the 
iron  hard  down  on  the  seam,  and  run 
it  up  with  what  you  call  one  of  your 
swishes." 

"  I  only  want  teaching.  I  am  sure,  with- 
your  help,  I  can  do  it  all  right." 

"  Look,  I  will  lean  on  the  board  to  keep- 
it  from  jumping." 

"  And  I  will  iron  up  to  you." 

"  Hut  you  must  not  stop  and  look  up  at 
me  at  the  end  of  each  swish." 

"  I  am  looking  for  your  approval.  You 
know  I  require  a  deal  of  encouragement.**" 

"  1  do  not  think  so." 

"  That  is  unkind." 
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He  put  down  the  iron,  stretched  over  marriage  market.  But  (J race  Harcourt, 
the  coat,  and,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  looked  the  heiress,  had  her  own  value  ;  so,  all 
up  to  her  face.  Then  they  both  laughed,  untrained,  she  hail  fluttered  outside  the 
gently  and  together,  a  soft,  coaxing  little  dovecote,  and  thought  emancipation  was 
laugh ;  which,  alas !  was  taken  up  and  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  evil, 
echoed  back  in  harsh, 
high-pitched  tones  from 
outside. 

Gwen  started  back, 
white  and  alarmed ;  Torr 
turned  with  a  smothered 
oath  on  his  lips,  and  stood 
petrified  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  all  -  too  -  familiar 
forms  of  his  hostess,  Mrs. 
Colchester,  and  Grace 
Harcourt. 

Lady  Dalewater  made  a 
bewitching  little  bow,  and 
said  in  her sweett-st  tones  — 

"We  have  come  can- 
vassing." 

IV. 
Torr  Venn  walked  along 
a  Surrey  lane. 

Cigarettes,  baccarat, 
drinks,  chaff,  jabber- 
jabber,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  This  the  Feast 
of  Life  !  To  be  wedded 
to  this  !  Rather  kiss  death 
in  the  bowl  of  the  Banquet 
of  the  Dead.  He  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  this 
moral  death  with  its 
veneer  of  intellectuality. 
Was  the  old-world  dream 
of  a  fair  woman  a  thing  of 
the  past  ? — a  blossom  that 
had  been  blighted  by  over- 
forcing  in  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  the  social 
hothouse?  Had  years  of 
school  -  room  ethics  anil 
ecclesiastical  hokey-pokey 
evolved  nothing  but  Lady 
Dale  waters,  Mrs.  Col- 
chesters,  and  Grace  Har- 
courts  ?     Was  the  race  of 

fearless,   honest,    English  lady  dalewater  made  a  bewitching  i.itti.k  bow. 

girls,    who      looked    you 

straight  in  the  face,  extinct?     Rather,  he      equality  in  shirt-collars  and  cigarettes,  and 
thought,  they  were  the  type  of  the  future.        to  whom  blasphemy  constituted  wit.   Then 

Torr  had  seen  some  of  these  girls —  there  was  that  girl  in  the  white  dress.  He 
physically  well  developed,  mentally  well  hardly  knew  where  to  place  her;  she  would 
equipped — climbing  Swiss  mountains,  in  come  into  neither  of  his  cycles ;  but  he 
company  of  clear-eyed  fathers  and  clean-  had  stepped  into  hers  that  day  he  had 
tongued  brothers.  They  came  not  within  climbed  Easby  Moor.  That  girl  who  had 
his  own  set :  those  pretty  penniless  sisters  claimed  goodness  as  the  birthright  of  all 
of  his,  whose  mental  and  moral  ignorance  girls,  anil  thought  no  shame  in  so  doing, 
would  weigh  heavily  in  the  scales  of  the      Where    was    the    code    of    his     fathers. 
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unwritten  save  in  those  wishes  that  are 
father  to  the  thought ;  exemplified  by  that 
great  moralist  Byron,  whose  immortal 
lines  furnished  the  text — perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— whereon  the  parental  generation 
were  nurtured  ?  Alas  for  the  days  of 
haremic  modesty !  Blessed  palladium  of 
vacuous  womanhood  and  self-indulgent 
man ! 

Torr  leaned  over  a  gate,  and  let  his  eyes 
wander  across  gorse  and  budding  heather, 
to  where  the  dark  line  of  the  Hog's  Back 
stood  out  against  a  faint  blue  sky. 

He  had  cut  himself  adrift  from  his 
family  :  not  by  actual  word  or  deed  as 
yet,  but  in  his  own  mind  it  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  He  had  obtained  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  L.  and  \V.  Bank.  He  had 
been  accepted  at  the  Insurance  Office,  and 
of  the  educational  test  even  he  had  no 
fear.  While  these  preliminaries  had  been 
dragging  out,  he  had  been  tramping  the 
suburbs  of  London  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  to  build  his  nest.  He  had  consulted 
the  list  of  rents  at  many  an  agent's,  gone 
over  acres  of  houses,  ever  to  return  to  his 
chambers  with  a  sinking  heart. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  large  rooms 
in  the  old  home,  the  pleasant  view  over 
the  green  undulating  park,  a  cheap 
suburban  house  with  a  bare  garden  not 
big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  round  was 
indeed  a  depressing  look-out.  Each  day  he 
had  come  back,  to  wonder  more  and  more 
at  the  strange  power  of  this  thing  called 
love — this  love  that  had  gotten  hold  of  him 
so  that,  for  its  sake,  he  was  going  to  give 
up  home,  family,  friends,  all  that  to  him 
had  made  life  worth  living.  This  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  girl  in  white,  whom  he  had 
seen  twice.  Did  she  love  him  ?  Of 
course  she  must ;  he  would  not  entertain 
any  other  idea.  She  must,  for  he  loved 
her  so :  besides,  she  knew  no  young 
men,  she  had  said  so.  No,  he  did  not 
fear  being  able  to  win  her  love. 

"  Rose  thorn  !  There  is  no  cottage  of 
that  name,  but  if  you  go  along  the  high 
road  for  half  a  mile  you  will  come  to  Mr. 
Vyner's.      He  lives  at  Rosethorn." 

Torr  winced.  Could  it  be  one  of  those 
yellow-bricked,  staring  little  villas  that 
dotted  the  road  to  Portsmouth  ?  Love  in 
a  rose  -  embowered  cottage  was  one 
thing,  but  love  in  a  villa  set  in  a  garden 
of  cork  and  oyster-shells  was  another. 
Was  his  sacrifice  to  be  made  humiliating? 
Love  was  dragging  him  into  strange 
company. 

A  small  lodge  nestled  in  a  rich  cluster 
of  flowering  trees ;  a  white  chestnut  against 
a   purple    beech,  a   lilac  lifting  the  tired 


heads  of  a  drooping  laburnum,  while  a 
guelder-rose  raised  its  clusters  of  vacant 
eyes  in  wonder.  Winding  between  high 
hedges  of  many-shaded  rhododendron  Torr 
paused  before  a  gabled  porch. 

The  old  butler  who  opened  the  door 
would  have  been  an  ornament  at  his  own 
home.  Passing  through  a  small  ante- 
room, shut  oft"  by  an  exquisite  carved 
screen,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  low 
room,  half  studio,  half  conservator)'.  The 
water-colours  on  the  walls  were  a  study  in 
themselves,  the  china  what  might  be  looked 
for  in  a  museum,  while  flowers  and  ferns 
seemed  everywhere. 

Culture,  wealth,  taste,  luxury.  He  fell 
stunned.  He  had  always  pictured  her  as 
mending  stockings,  renovating  old  coats, 
from  which  drudgery  he,  a  modem 
Perseus,  would  descend  to  deliver  her. 
With  their  straitened  rent  -  roll,  there 
was  more  luxury  here  than  he  could  offer 
her  at  his  father's  house.  Bewildered, 
mortified,  he  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  lovely  view  from  the  window  ;  then  he 
thrilled.  He  knew  that  she  had  come 
into  the  room  ;  but  he  did  not  turn.  How 
different  was  this  from  the  meeting  he  had 
pictured  in  his  imagination  ! 

"  Mr.  Venn,  I  think." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  He  could  say 
no  more. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  soft  silk,  bine 
colour,  that  swept  the  ground,  making  her 
look  much  taller  than  when  he  had  seen 
her  in  her  white  frock. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  and  she  waved 
him  to  a  strong,  comfortable  wicker  chair, 
while  she  sank  on  some  cushions  banked 
by  cool  ferns  and  chaste  cyclamen.  Then 
she  waited,  but  he  said  nothing:  only 
gazed  at  her  with  that  hopeless,  question- 
ing look  in  his  eyes. 

She  had  been  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance,  a  little  hurt  by  his  long 
silence,  while  the  dumb  questioning  in  his 
eyes  troubled  her.     She  asked  coldly — 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  exactly  ill :  it  is  not  that — 
I  have " 

"Something  that  wants  ironing ?**  she 
asked  mischievously.  Her  equanimity  had 
returned  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips. 
"  I  am  afraid  if  it  is  anything  more  serious 
than  an " 

"  I  wish  to  (Jod  we  were  back  in  the  old 
shabby  room,  with  the  smell  of  that  stale 
beer,  and  the  rags ;  and  you — you,  in  your 
white  frock  ;  and  all  the  rest ! 

She  rose  slowly,  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  plucked  a  flower,  and  came  back. 
"  We  cannot  always  be  in  the  same  place. 
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'THANK   GOD   I   HAVE  FOUND   YOU   BEFORE   I   HAVE  DONE  ANYTHING   UNWORTHY 

OF   YOUR  LOVE  !  " 
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I  am  sorry  my  present  surroundings  are  so 
distasteful  to  you.     I  love  flowers." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  You  love  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  that,  but 
that  I  have  always  thought  of  you  mending 
socks — no — I  mean  as  I  first  saw  you.  I 
have  offended  you.  I  had  no  business 
coming.     1  am  a  fool.     I  had  better  go." 

"  Don't  go." 

Had  she  actually  spoken  the  words  ? 
He  hardly  knew,  but  he  paused,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  an  old  oak  chair, 
looked  beyond  her. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  I  must  come  ;  ami 
now  I  am  here,  I  must  speak.  I  have 
always  thought  of  you  as  1  first  saw  you, 
in  the  simplicity  of  those  surroundings, 
sewing  and  ironing.  It  was  not  that, 
but  you,  yourself,  that  I  loved,  though  I 
thought  those  things  showed  me — well,  I 
had  tilings  I  could  offer  to  that  other  girl. 
What  have  I  to  offer  to  the  mistress  of 
this  ?     Nothing." 

"  Slowly.  You  thought  that  other  girl 
would  gladly  grasp  'the  things'  you  had 
to  offer." 

"  That  is  not  the  way  I  put  it.  Perhaps 
among  my  set  we  don't  think  much  ;  but 
since  I  met  that  girl  among  the  pines  I 
have  thought,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
girl  gives  up  so  much,  she  ought  to  have 
extra  compensation." 

"  Compensation  !     What  a  word  !  " 

"  Yes ;  she  gives  up  her  home,  all  she 
knows,  often  all  her  friends,  to  come  to  a 
new  county,  or  a  new  country,  to  plunge 
at  once  into  a  life  that  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  new  to  her."  Then  in  lower 
tones,  "  And,  greatest  of  all,  she  gives 
herself." 

"  And  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  gives  as  much  of  himself  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  loves  her  it  is  all ;  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  woman  can  understand." 

"  And  you  think  that  is  not  enough  for 
the  girl  ?  " 

"  No ;  a  man  should  have  something 
more  to  give  the  woman — she  deserves 
more.  She  has  been  brought  up  to  expect 
more." 

"  Not  always.  That  '  other  girl '  knew 
of  no  such  rights,  had  heard  of  no  such 
expectations,  would  have  despised  them 
had  she  known." 

"  Hut  I  could  have  insured  her  comfort, 
shown  her  places  she  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see.  I  have  got  a  nomin- 
ation for  a  bank ;  I  have  been  looking  for 
a  small  house  ;  I  meant  to  have  kept  her 
by  my  own  work  ;  I  could  have  done  some- 
thing more  for  her  than  just  to  have  loved 
her." 


"  You  do  not  seem  to  count  love  a  great 
thing  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  love.  You  look  up 
suddenly  one  day  and  you  see  a  face  look- 
ing down  on  you.  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  you  have  been  in  love  with  two 
or  three  before,  but  you  know  now  you 
never  knew  what  it  was.  Oh  !  it  is  easy 
enough  to  love  when  the  right  one 
comes." 

"And  man  can  pose  as  the  all-giving  god." 

"  I  don't  understand.  I  know  I  could 
not  have  given  up  all  hope  of  improving 
the  old  place,  and  going  against  my 
father's  wishes,  and  as  good  as  throwing 
over  ( irace  Harcourt  and  all  our  set,  if  I 
had  not  loved  that  girl  more  than  anything 
on  this  earth.  Don't  you  see  the  misery 
of  it  ?  I  gave  up  everything  for  her,  I 
made  so  certain  she  would  learn  to  love 
me  when  she  saw  how  much  I  had  sacri- 
ficed for  her  sake." 

He  left  the  support  of  the  chair,  came 
close  to  her,  and,  looking  down  on  her, 
added,  almost  roughly  :  "  What  have  I  to 
offer  you  ?  Nothing."  Then,  dropping 
on  one  knee,  he  gathered  a  bunch  of  the 
blue  silk  to  his  lips  :  "  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Was  it  not  the  pride  of  being  able  to 
give  to  the  poor  little  girl  in  the  white 
frock  that  you  mistook  for  love  ?  " 

"If  you  knew  how  I  have  fought  against 
my  love  all  these  months !  How  I  tried  to 
do  as  my  people  wished  ;  but  how  could  I 
marry  Grace,  loving  that  other  girl  as  I  do  ? 
I  am'  not  such  a  blackguard  as  all  that." 

She  went  over  to  the  oak  chair,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  said  softly, 
"  You  forget.    I  am  that  other  girl." 

"You  look  so  different.  This  room 
seems  made  for  you  as  you  are  now ;  you 
must  have  even-thing  you  can  want.  But 
be  that  other  girl  for  a  little  time ;  be  kind 
to  me  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  shall  always 
have  something  to  remember.  It  cannot 
hurt  you,  the  real,  honest  love  of  a  man.  I 
want* to  touch  you,  just  once;  hold  your 
hand  for  one  long  minute ;  then  I  will  go 
away  and  try  not  to  curse  the  man  who 
wins  you ! " 

There  was  silence  for  a  second;  then 
from  between  the  clasped  hands— 

"  Cannot  you  see  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  I  cannot  say  it ;  you  make  me  so 
ashamed." 

He  raised  his  head.  "You  can  love 
me !    You  do  love  me  a  little  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Ton- ;  it  is  not  things,  but  .love  a 
woman  wants — the  love  of  a  good  man." 

"  Thank  God  I  have  found  you  before  I 
have  done  anything  unworthy  of  your  love ! " 
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HAS  it  ever  struck  you  that  the  most 
satisfying  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  to  a  man  who  knows  the  great 
•collections  of  Europe,  are  by  no  means 
those  which  have  gained  most  popularity 
with  the  artistic  critics  ?  The  casual  visi- 
tor, even  of  the  better  sort,  is  most  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  a  few  big  works  inscribed 
with  the  greatest  and  most  honoured 
names — the  Blenheim  Madonna,  because 
it  is  a  Raphael ;  the  Chapeau  de  Foil, 
because  it  is  a  Rubens  ;  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  because  it  is  a  Titian.  To  me,  it 
seems  rather  that  among  these  greatest 
masters  we  have  seldom  in  our  collection 
a  work  which  quite  satisfies  a  critical  eye 
as  a  first-class  example  of  its  painter's 
powers.  It  is  more  among  artists  of  the 
second  or  third  rank  that  we  find  the  most 
-satisfactory  pictures  of  our  own  Gallery. 
To  my  mind,  we  have  no  Raphael  that  can 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  or  the  Sposalizio 
at  Milan ;  no  Rubens  that  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  half-a-dozen 
examples  at  Antwerp  and  Vienna — with 
the  little  naked  baby  boy  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  or  the  portrait  of  the  painter 
himself  and  his  brother  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Where  our  collection  often  scores,  how- 
ever, is  in  works  of  the  second  and  third- 
rate  masters.  Hundreds  who  carefully 
examine  our  not  very  pleasing  or  beautiful 
Van  Eyck  pass  by  wholly  unnoticed  an 
exquisite  Gerard  David  which  hangs  close 
beside  it — the  finest  Gerard  David  now 
remaining  in  Europe.  Hundreds  who 
talk  rapturously  about  the  Paolo  Veroneses, 
the  Michael  Angelos,  and  the  Rembrandts 
have  never  closely  examined  our  matchless 
Crivellis,  our  unsurpassed  Borgognone, 
our  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  our  Pisanello,  our 
Moronis.  Hundreds  who  rave  about  our 
very  uncharacteristic  Botticellis,  because 
Botticelli  is  fashionable,  have  never  once 
looked  at  our  exquisite  Mantegna  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  because  Ruskin  has  for  the 
most  part  abstained  from  saying  extravagant 
things  about  Andrea.  In  my  own  opinion, 
though  I  am  a  sworn  Botticellian,  nobody 


can  honestly  go  wild  over  Botticelli  who  has 
not  seen  him  as  he  is  at  his  best,  in 
Florence.  The  specimens  which  exist  in 
London  and  Paris  are  mere  jejune  remin- 
iscences ;  they  could  never  in  themselves 
have  given  the  spectator  more  than  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  mystic  painter's 
inexpressible  individuality. 

Among  the  great  masters  of  the  second 
rank  who  are  admirably  represented  in 
our  national  collection  I  would  specially 
instance  Perugino ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  Umbrian  painter  stands  so  very  high 
in  the  second  rank  that  he  approaches  the 
feet  of  the  highest  artists.  Two  or  three 
of  our  Peruginos,  it  is  true,  are  feeble  or 
ineffective ;  another  is  spurious ;  but  there 
is  one  so  remarkable  and  so  excellent  of 
its  kind  that  it  may  rank  with  almost  any- 
thing the  Umbrian  master  ever  produced, 
save  the  lovely  little  series  of  half-  length 
saints  now  buried  in  the  sacristy  of 
San  Pietro  at  Perugia.  I  mean  the 
brilliant  altarpiece  of  "  Our  Lady 
Adoring  the  Child,"  flanked  by  separate 
panels  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael, 
which  stands  not  far  from  the  Blenheim 
Madonna.  About  the  central  part  of  this 
picture  I  do  not  propose  to  discourse  just 
now ;  but  I  should  like  "  to  speak  a 
piece,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  say,  about 
the  left  -  hand  panel,  representing  St. 
Michael. 

Have  you  ever  visited  the  Certosa  di 
Pavia  near  Milan — that  vast  and  glorious 
pile  of  many-coloured  marble,  with  its 
Romanesque  facade  and  its  Gothic 
interior,  on  which  the  splendour-loving 
Visconti  lavished  wealth  and  decoration 
as  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  their  mighty 
race  ?  If  so,  you  may  remember  that  in 
one  of  the  many  deep-recessed  chapels 
which  ring  round  the  stately  aisles  of  that 
sumptuous  basilica  the  altarpiece  consists 
of  a  compound  work  by  Perugino  in  six 
distinct  pieces,  framed  in  one  after  the 
elder  fashion.  Only  the  central  upper 
panel  of  this  vast  work,  however,  now 
remains  as  an  'original  in  the  desecrated 
Lombard  sanctuary  ;  the  other  panels  have 
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been  removed  one  by  one,  and  are  repre- 
sented at  the  Certosa  to-day  by  copies 
alone,  which,  nevertheless,  enable  one  to 


M.    MM  HAH..       IIV    I'KKl  (UNO. 
In  thi-  Xii/i-'t,i/  tiiif'rty. 

form  an  excellent  idea  of  the  entire 
composition  in  its  primitive  arrangement. 
Tun  of  the  missing  panels  are  said  to  be 
in  France — I  do  not  remember  where  ;  the 
three  others,  removed  liv  Duke  Mel/.i  of 
Milan  from  their  original  ««ite.  were  pur- 
chased in    iS>o  I iv  tin:  National  Gallcrv. 


The  copy  of  this  great  altarpiece  now 
at  the  Certosa  is  arranged  in  two  tiers. 
The  upper  tier  contains  the  original 
Perugmo  of  God  the  Father  in 
the  centre,  flanked  on  cither  side 
by  the  Annunciation,  whose  two 
component  parts  are  widely  separ- 
ated, as  is  so  often  the  case. 
The  Virgin  occupies  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  Angel  Gabriel  the 
left  —  a  relation  of  the  figures 
which  is  quite  invariable  down 
to  a  very  late  age  of  Italian  art. 
(Andrea  del  Sarto,  I  think,  with 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
high  Renaissance,  was  the  first 
to  break  through  this  universal 
convention.";  The  lower  tier  also 
consists  of  three  pictures,  copies 
of  those  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  our  own  collection. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire 
altarpiece  thus  represents  God 
the  Father,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  and  the  three  greater 
archangels  —  Gabriel,  Michael, 
and    Raphael. 

As  a  work  of  art  these  three 
panels  are  as  admirable  in  tech- 
nique as  anything  I'erugino  ever 
painted ;  while  in  spirit,  though 
not  perhaps  quite  so  full  of  feeling 
as  his  earliest  handicraft,  they  are 
certainly  far  amoved  from  the 
mechanical  and  almost  mono- 
tonously insipid  affectation  of  his 
later  manner.  The  St.  Michael, 
in  particular,  to  which  I  wish 
mainly  to  direct  attention  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
exquisite  figures  Pcrugino  ever 
painted.  It  is  so  full  of  illu- 
mination as  to  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  I'mbrian  art  that  1  must  venture 
on  a  few  words  about  its  method 
and  its  execution. 

The    I'mbrian    painters — expo- 
nents  of  a   pietistic  and  ecstatic 
religion  —  are,    above  everything, 
detached  and  spiritual.    Detached, 
1   suv,   because   I  know  no  other 
word  that  so  aptly  expresses  the 
peculiar    key-note   of   the   art   of 
I'inbria.       It    is    not    the    habit 
or   desire    of   the   Apennine    masters    to 
represent  violent  action  or  dramatic  move- 
ment, like   the   painters   of  Tuscany ;   to 
represent    domestic    pageant   and    sump- 
tuous    ceremonial,    like    the    painters    of 
Venice.       For   I'erugino    and    his   school 
the  main  object  of  art  is  to  present  holy 
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beings  in  divine  isolation  "  existing  beauti- 
fully." If  you  know  Perugia  you  may 
remember  the  rows  of  figures  of  Roman 
worthies  with  which  Perugino  adorned 
the  gay  little  hall  of  the  C'ambio.  Now, 
each  of  those  figures  stands  alone  in  his 
own  place,  exhibiting  himself,  as  it  were, 
for  the  contemplation  of  humanity.  He 
stands  to  be  admired,  like  a  statue  on  its 
pedestal.  That  is  the  Peruginesquc  manner 
all  over.  Even  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery  itself  you  can  see  it.  I  f  you  loo1; 
at  the  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  for  example,  which  hangs  close 
by,  you  will  find  this  curious  detachment 
and  comparative  isolation  of  the  individual 
figures  very  well  exemplified.  Though  the 
attendant  saints  there  are  not  set  in 
distinct  panels,  as  in  the  Certosa  altar- 
piece,  yet  they  have  no  real  relation  to  one 
another  beyond  that  of  a  mere  formal 
architectural  symmetry ;  they  are  not 
thrown  into  that  definite  and  animated 
grouping  which  forms  a  Santa  Con- 
versazione, as  Fra  Bartolommeo  conceived 
it ;  nor  are  they  even  arranged  as  Fra 
Angelico  would  have  arranged  them,  a 
■century  earlier,  into  a  distinct  order — a 
holy  hierarchical  table  of  precedence.  They 
are  simply  two  saints,  objects  of  pious 
adoration,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the 
abstract  for  the  edification  of  their 
votaries. 

If  you  think  for  a  moment  of  Raphael's 
great  militant  St.  Michael,  in  the  Louvre 
(where  the  warrior  archangel  descends  like 
lightning  on  one  poised  foot  above  the  dis- 
comfited dragon),  and  then  compare  it  with 
this  placid  and  unemotional  figure  of 
Perugino's,  you  will  realise  at  once  the 
•enormous  difference  in  end  and  aim  which 
I  am  trying  to  emphasise.  In  the  Louvre 
picture,  painted  under  strong  Florentine 
influence,  after  Raphael  had  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  Peruginesque 
tradition,  all  is  life  and  movement  ; 
all  is  hurried  activity :  it  is  the  dramatic 
effect  that  interests  the  painter.  In  the 
Perugino  of  the  National  Gallery,  on  the 
contrary,  St.  Michael  stands  rather  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Heavenly  Hosts,  clad  in  armour,  it  is  true, 
that  we  may  know  who  he  is,  and  grasping 
his  shield  and  lance,  as  mere  conventional 
attributes ;  but  his  face  is  the  face  of  a 
simpering  creature,  neither  male  nor 
female,  and  his  figure  is  the  figure  of  an 
idealised  youth  of  divine  lineage.  The 
panel  is  exquisitely  painted,  harmoniously 
•coloured,  daintily  finished  :  what  it  lacks 
is  life,  informing  purpose,  dramatic 
reality. 

No.  149.     February  1896 


One  or  two  minor  points  demand  notice 
in  passing.  First  of  all  there  are  the 
scales  in  the  background.  Those  sym- 
bolise the  balance  in  which  St.  Michael 
weighs  good  and  bad  souls ;  they  are  almost 
as  invariable  concomitants  of  the  warrior 
saint  as  his  sword  or  his  armour.  Then 
there  is  his  costume,  very  accurately 
Michaelic  -,  for  though  beginners  are  often 
puzzled  to  discriminate  a  St.  Michael  from 


ST.   MICHAEL. 

SCHOOL  OF   PIERO  DELLA  FRAXCF.SCA. 

In  the  National  Gallery. 
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a  St.  George,  they  need  never  doubt  if  they 
will  only  remember  that  the  princely  angel 
is  always  winged,  while  the  C'appadoeian 
soldier  is  but  a  frankly  human  knight 
in  most  earthly 
armour.  Third- 
ly, there  is  the 
shield,  charac- 
t  e  r  i  s  t  i  c  a  1 1  y 
Pcruginesquein 
its  elaborate 
pattern,  and 
strongly  recall- 
ing the  strange 
and  fantastic- 
ally figured 
bucklers  of  the 
Rinnan  worthies 
who  adorn  the 
C'ambio.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  cap 
with  its  epiaint 
aigrette.  Peru- 
gino,  indeed, 
always  runs  riot 
in  caps,  the  best 
instances,  per- 
haps, being  the 
almost  comic- 
headgear  of 
the  discomfited 
suitors  in  the 
famous  Sposa- 
li/io  at  Caen  in 
Normandy. 

As  anoi her 
c  x  a  m  j)  1  e  o  f 
this  peculiar 
l'mbrian  de- 
tachment in  the 
treatment  of  St. 
Michael,  I  have 
re  produced 
hen-  a  second 
tigure  in  the 
N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
( iallcry  by  an 
unknown  fol- 
lower of  Piero 
dellaKranccsca. 
Thi>  pleasing 
work,  remark- 
able rather  tor 

charm      and       uik  arciianc.ki.  kapha  t:i..  w 
naivete  than  for  v„  tfu.  Xatll. 

strength  or 

vigour,  shows  us  a  youthful  ami  diffident, 
almost  timid,  St.  Michael,  not  engaged 
in  active  conflict  with  the  dragon — a 
most  harmless  beast,  like  a  theatrical 
property — but  exhibiting  its  severed  head 
in  a  somew  hat  constrained  attitude.    Surely 


this  is  not  Michael,  "of  celestial  armies 
prince"!  It  is  more  like  a  young  David, 
half  uncertain  of  his  own  strength  ami 
fresh   from    the    sheepfold   than    like   the 

champion  of 
heaven  against 
the  revolted 
angels.  Com- 
•  *•_  pare  Spine! |<i 

••■  Aretino's  flaw- 

ing archangel 
in  tlu-  fresco 
w  h  i  c  h  n  o  iv 
hangs  in  the 
inner  vestibule 
with  this  mild 
and  innocent 
milk-and-water 
seraph,  and  you 
measure  at  once 
the  vast  interval 
between  the 
Tuscan  and  the 
L'mbrian  out- 
look upon  art. 

The  peculiar 
tender  trustful- 
ness of  the  Um- 
brian  masters  is 
seen  even  better 
in  the  other 
panel  of  the 
Perugino.which 
represents  the 
Archangel  Ra- 
phael conduct- 
ing Tobias.  A 
charming 
young  Tobias 
he  is,  most  gen- 
tlemanly and 
Italianate,  well 
bred  and  well 
educated,  out 
walking  with 
his  tutor  in  his 
close  -  fitting 
hose  ;  and  a 
charming  arch- 
angel is  Ra- 
phael, with  his 
girlish  face,  his 
beautifully 
mi -miiiA.H.  «v  i-i-kcoi.no.  painted  hair, 
mi/ 1, Winy.  n*s    womanish 

feet,  and  his 
wings  whose  every  feather  has  been  deli- 
cately finished  with  something  like  the  care 
and  minuteness  of  a  miniature.  Go  and 
look  at  it  all  with  its  pure  L'mbrian  colour  in 
the  original  picture,  if  you  wish  to  learn  what 
Perugino  aimed  at.    But  notice  too,  as  you 
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pass,  the  fish  in  Tobias's  hand — that  fish  the  charming  Madonna  with  St.  Rose  in 

which  was  to  restore  his  father's  sight,  and  the  Louvre,  will  you  find  a  better  example 

which  reappears  so  often  in  paintings  of  of  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  Perugino's 

this  subject ;  as  well  as  the  box  containing  colouring.     But    is    any    of    these    three 

its    liver,     which     the     polite    archangel  figures    an    archangel    of    God  ?      Why, 

fingers  so  gingerly  in  that  delicate  hand  of  even   Cimabue   in    his   day   knew    better, 

his.     Nowhere  will  you  find  a  better  speci-  Look    at   his   frieze   at   Assisi,  and    then 

men   of  these    epicene    Umbrian   angelic  at    these    dainty -haired    seraphs.      They 

brings,   neither  man  nor  woman,   but  of  are   exquisite   and    insipid    Peruginesque 

some  intermediate  sex ;  nowhere,  save  in  holinesses. 
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Mtiiiii    finding    Christmas    decorations    {Ifft   till   after   Candlemas,     turned    into  jpnWim 
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"  T   HAVE  a  rather  singular  story  here," 

J_  said  the  editor-in-chief  as  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  picked  his  teeth  with 
a  new  quill. 

"Yes?  "said  the  sub -editor  absently. 
He  was  uncommonly  busy  just  then,  for  it 
was  already  the  sixteenth  of  the  month, 
and  only  things  in  type  interested  him  in 
the  least. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  editor,  this 
time  half  to  himself ;  "  there 's  a  touch  of 
genius  in  it,  and  yet  the  end  is  not  done 
right.  It  wants  a  touch,  just  a  touch,  and 
then  I  think  it  would  do." 

He  turned  over  the  typewritten  copy, 
and  finally  slung  it  across  to  the  sub. 

"  Read  it  when  you  get  time,  Jevons. 
and  say  if  you  don't  think  it  a  bit  out  of 
the  way." 

And  Jevons  jammed  the  script  into  a 
pigeon-hole 

"  I  think  I  '11  clear  out  now,"  said  the 
editor,  rolling  a  cigarette  slowly. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  do,"  cried  the  sub. 
to  himself,  "  and  then  I  may  get  done." 

And  as  Whittaker  Ellis  rubbed  his  hat 
on  his  sleeve,  preparatory  to  departure,  he 
muttered  again,  "  Yes,  it  is  damned  sin- 
gular.     Damned  singular  is  what  it  is. 


rie  snooK  nis  neaa  ana  saunterea  into 
the  Strand.  Getting  into  a  Piccadilly  'bus 
he  disappeared  into  club-land.  But  Jevons, 
whom  he  had  left,  pulled  out  the  script 
and  read  part  of  it.  Every  now  and 
again  the  sub-editor  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laughter,  which  made  the  big  bare  room 
ring.  Yet  he  went  on  slaving  like  a 
lunatic,  even  as  he  grinned. 

"  Not  at  all  singular,  but  damned  funny," 
said  Jevons.  "  By  the  Lord,  but  it  is 
funny." 

When  he  put  his  hat  on  he  mimicked 
Whittaker  Ellis,  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Yes,  it  is  damned  funny,  damned 
funny  is  what  it  is,"  he  said  in  Ellis's 
very  voice 

And  instead  of  eating  he  went,  like  a 
worn-out  fool,  and  took  the  bitter  edge  off 
his  appetite  with  an  abnormal  amount  of 
whisky.  But  the  liquor  smoothed  an  odd 
little  tremor  out  of  his  face  and  his  hands, 
and  made  him  go  easier  and  feel  less 
keenly. 

His  club  was  a  tavern  in  the  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  haunted  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
rank  failures.  They  were  the  quality  of 
literary  diamond  that  gets  put  to  cutting 
and  polishing  instead  of.  being  itself 
polished  and  set ;  and  many  of  them 
had    a    diseased    opinion    of   their  own 
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powers.  But  some  were  sombre,  abject, 
down  -  trodden,  and  half-crown -seeking 
men  of  letters.  Once  and  again  was 
found  there  a  real  man  of  genius  gone  to 
hell,  and  among  them  such  a  one  looked 


"I  think  i'll  clkar  out  now." 

like  a  wrecked  and  sunken  ship,  full  of 
beautiful  dead  human  thoughts.  But 
mostly  they  were  mere  decadents  decayed, 
and  Henry  Jevons  was  the  man  among 
them  yet.  For  he  had  steady  employ- 
ment still,  and  his  vices  left  him  squeez- 
able of  odd  silver.  He  would  praise 
produced  sonnets,  and  kindly  lament  that 
he  was  but  sub- editor.  They  swore  he 
ought  to  be  editor — nay,  better,  sought 
by  editors — and  they  told  newcomers  loud 
enough  for  Jevons  to  hear  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  neglected  talents. 

"Sometimes  he  is  enormous,"  said  one. 
"  But  I  fear  he  drinks  too  much  to  write 
now  or  even  to  talk  as  he  can  talk." 


For  some  of  them  praised  him  truth- 
fully and  without  the  incentive  of  possible 
whisky. 

He  was  in  no  form  this  night  to  be 
brilliant ;  but  he  was  oddly  and  unusually 
good  tempered.     He  laughed  easily. 

"What  luck,  Jevons?"  said  the  Poet 
of  the  establishment,  whose  hair  and 
trousers  were  ragged.  "  What  luck  haw 
you  had  to  make  you  so  jolly  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  Gray,"  answered 
Jevons ;  "  but  it 's  funny  when  you  feel 
that  way.  And  I  just  feel  funny. 
Singular — damned  singular,  ain't  it ! " 

And  there  was  such  an  odd  look  in  his 
quick,  unnaturally  bright  eye  that  the 
Poet  felt  uncomfortable,  and  retreated  a 
pace.  If  he  had  been  leading  up  to  a 
drink  or  sixpence  he  had  no  chance  to 
renew  his  attack,  for  Cator,  who  was 
Jevons's  chief  friend  there,  came  in  and 
monopolised  him. 

"  How  goes  it  ?  "  said  Cator. 

"So  so,"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  And  is  there  any  chance  of  a  better 
thing  yet  ?     How  's  Ellis  go  on  ?  " 

Jevons  looked  down  and  drew  odd 
figures  and  mystic  Mason  signs  on  the  bar 
counter  as  he  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe. 

"  A  beast  as  usual,  and  out  of  beasts 
comes  beastliness,"  he  said  ;  "  he  has  little 
devilish  ways  of  annoying  me,  and  he 
looks  at  me  insultingly,  and  often  when  I 
am  turned  round  he  laughs.  I  don't  say 
anything  about  his  being  selfish.  He 
knows  he  gets  more  work  out  of  me  than 
he  would  out  of  a  fresh-run  German  whose 
English  was  still  Ollendorf;  and  yet  he 
keeps  me  on  the  same  pay.  No;  I  say 
nothing  of  that ;  but  he 's  a  devil,  and 
makes  faces  and  jeers  in  a  polite,  gentle- 
manly way  till  he  fills  me  with  fury. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cator  rather  absently,  for 
to  tell  the  truth  he  often  found  Jevons  on 
Ellis  a  trifle  heavier  than  Byles  on  Bills. 
And  as  a  discounter's  clerk  he  often  had 
to  look  up  Byles.  "  I  daresay  he 's  a  hard 
'un.  But,  then,  he 's  the  oof  bird  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  so  stick  to  him  while 
you  can." 

Jevons  nodded,  and  then  laid  his  hand 
on  Cator's  arm. 

"  You  remember  that  damned  wet  night 
up  at  Billy's  ?  "  he  asked  mysteriously  in  a 
half  whisper. 

"  Um,"  assented  Cator. 

"  And  the  story  I  told  him  and  you — that 
he  took  down  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Cator  with  a 
little    shiver.      "It    was    a    wi  ikt. 

flabby,  devilish  odd  story,  and  j     e 
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the  shivers  just  as  if  I  'd  waked  and  found  "  It 's  a  damned  singular  story.    Damned 

a  cross  between  a  live  cuttle-fish  and   a  singular  is  the  word." 

dead  flounder  on  my  chest.     Did  you  ever  "  I  believe  you,"  said  Cator  ;  "  but  what 

finish  it  ?  "  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,    no,"    said   Jevons,    whose   mind  Jevons  looked  round, 

seemed  to  have  run  off"  the  rails;  "  no,  I  "I  believe  I've  sold  it,"  he  said  with  a 

never  finished  it.     I  think  I  shall,  though,  grim  chuckle, 

some  day."  Cator  slapped  him  on  the  back. 

"Well,    what    of    it?"    asked    Cator.  "Good  old  man:  if  you'd  only  really 

"  You  asked  if  I  remembered  it."  follow  up  your  bent  you  'd  be  a  genius  yet. 

Jevons  looked  at  him  half  suspiciously,  And   well    paid    geniuses   are    nowadays, 

and  winked,  and  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose.  Lord,   how   the   bird   lays  for  'em  !     But 


"  WHAT   LUCK,   JEVONS  ?  "   SAID  THE   POET. 
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I  suppose  you  '11  take  the  money  you  get 
and  bust  it  here  in  threes  of  whisky  for  a 
crowd  like  this — not  worth  a  protested  bill 
accepted  by  a  dead  policeman." 

And  one  part  of  Jevons' s  mind  went  on 
in  futile  talk  with  a  thick-brained,  good- 
natured  ass,  while  another  part  slaved  over 
piles  of  futile  manuscripts,  and  another 
part  strove  curiously  to  finish  the  story  of 
which  he  had  spoken  to  Cat  or. 

"  Have  another !  "  said  the  Public-House 
Jevons  thickly. 

"  Still  a  stack  of  rotten  idiocy,"  groaned 
the  sub-editorial  Jevons.  "  I  shall  be 
dreaming  of  it  to-night." 

"  Which  the  devil  shall  I  kill,  anil  how 
in  the  name  of  the  Devil  of  True  Art  am  I 
to  end  it  ?"  said  the  wrecked  Genius  Jevons 
down  among  the  dead  men  of  the  slums  of 
art. 

And  the  three  men  of  a  split  Ego  went 
out  at  last  visibly  drunk,  and  to  men  were 
as  one  man.  But  the  Genius  saw  himself 
on  the  left  as  a  goat,  and  on  the  right  as  a 
sheep.  He  went  arm-in-arm  with  two 
persons  to  his  chambers,  ami  consulted 
with  them  over  the  true  end  of  his  singular 
story.  And  they  quarrelled  foolishly  and 
made  it  up  more  foolishly,  and,  em- 
bracing, fell  in  a  heap.  And  when  the 
daylight  came  Jevons  was  patched  up  for 
a  bit,  and  went  to  work  just  as  though  the 
Genius  did  not  live  at  all.  Hut  when 
Ellis  came  down  to  the  office  at  half-past 
eleven  he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  'in  sadly  afraid  that  Jevons  is  going 
to  the  deuce  very  fast,"  he  said.  *'  I  've 
given  him  many  a  hint.  I  wonder  how 
the  poor  chap  would  take  a  straight  talking 
to  ?  " 

From  one  or  two  rather  acid  remarks  of 
his  sub-editor,  K II is  came  to  tin- conclusion 
that  he  had  better  leave  him  alone. 

"  For  if  he  were  to  turn  nasty  I  should 
have  to  give  him  the  sack,"  said  Ellis, 
"and  he'd  never  get  another  job  in 
London,  or,  for  that  matter,  an v where 
else." 

He  spoke  truly,  for  Jevons  had  been 
out  of  any  kind  of  employment  for  nearlv 
a  year  when  this  last  editor  gave  him 
another  chance.  And  his  soaked  wits 
could  not  produce  even  an  eighteenpenny 
paragraph.  Ellis  saved  him  for  the  time, 
at  any  rate.  And  perhaps  ( >ne  of  Jevons 
was  not  ungrateful. 

The  morning  wore  away  pretty  easily. 
Hut  when  Jevons  came  in  from  lunch 
Ellis  remembered  the  story  he  had 
given  him  the  night  before. 

"  Did  you  read  that  story,  Jevons  ?"  he 
asked. 


Jevons  started  and  clutched  his  desk 
till  the  muscles  in  his  hands  stood  up. 
He  waited  so  long  before  he  answered 
that  Ellis  half  turned  round. 

"  Yes,  I  read  it,"  said  Jevons  nervously, 
as  if  he  did  not  like  to  meet  the  editor's* 
eye. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?  Isn't 
it  a  singular  story  i  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jevons,  after  another  pause. 
"It  is  rather  odd  perhaps." 

"Gruesome,"  said  Ellis. 

"  Perhaps  gruesome,"  said  Jevons. 

Ellis  drummed  with  his  blue  pencil  on 
his  blotting-pad. 

"Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  writer?'* 
he  asked. 

"  I  never  saw  it  except  on  the  copy," 
said  Jevons. 

"  He  's  clever,  and  I  daresay  hard  up, 
and  very  likely  a  bit  off,"  said  Ellis,  half 
to  himself.  "  Hut  what  did  you  think 
of  the  end  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  his 
assistant. 

"  It  *s  not  an  end,"  said  Jevons,  look- 
ing at  the  window. 

"To  be  sure  it  isn't,"  said  Ellis; 
"  that  \s  what  makes  me  say  he  must  be  a 
bit  cracked,  even  if  the  story  itself  didn't 
give  him  away.  And  yet  it's  really  too 
good  to  be  lost.  You  had  better  send  it 
back  to  him,  suggesting  that  he  should 
finish  it  one  way  or  another.  Offer  him 
five  pounds  for  it." 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  Jevons. 

"  Five  pounds  is  quite  enough,"  answered 
the  editor.  "  I  must  keep  expenses  down.'* 

Jevons,  while  the  editor  talked  almost 
automatically,  made  a  shorthand  note  of 
what  he  said.  For  that  was  part  of  his  work. 

"  And  if  he  won't  alter  it  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Let  him  keep  it,"  said  Ellis,  a  little 
crossly.  "  Hut  he  '11  do  it  fast  enough.  An 
unknown  man  doesn't  get  a  chance  in  my 
magazine  every  day." 

Jevons  grinned  savagely,  and  then 
laughed  a  little  dry  crackle  of  a  laugh. 

"  Yes?"  said  Ellis,  half  absently. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Jevons.  And  then 
he  wrote  in  the  editor's  name  to  the 
author  of  that  very  singular  story. 

*  *'  •  • 

That  night,  after  Jevons  left  the 
Decadents  and  the  Hill  Discounter,  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  grand  evening,  he 
went  home  to  his  lonely  chambers.  He 
lighted  his  lamp  and  sat  down  on  his 
chair,  from  which  he  presently  slipped  to 
the  floor.  Then  the  three  Jevons  held  a 
consultation  together  with  the  Devil,  and 
talked  for  many  hours.  A  square  spirit- 
bottle  was  umpire. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  Devil,  very 
politely.  "  I  don't  drink,  it 's  against 
my  principles  and  the  doctor's  orders.  A 
warm  climate,  you  know,  plays  the  very — 
I  mean,  it  renders  one's  liver  touchy. 
But  pray  don't  let  me  interfere  with  any 
of  the  other  gentlemen." 

"Very  good  of  you,  I  'm  sure,"  said  the 
Genius,  who  had  far  too  good  manners  to 
press  any  friend  to  drink. 

"  All  the  more  for  me,"   said  the  Sub* 
Editor,    who    was 
naturally  not  strong 
in  courtesy. 

"And  me,"  said 
the  Sot,  clawing 
rudely  at  the 
Umpire. 

"  But  let  us  get 
to  business,"  said 
the  Devil.  "  What 
about  the  matter  in 
hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the 
Genius,  "that  is 
what  I  was  think- 
ing of." 

"  Kill  him,"  said 
the  Devil. 

"  It's  crude,"  ob- 
jected the  Genius. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  it 
all  depends  on  how 
it  is  done,"  replied 
the  Devil. 

"I  object  to 
bloodshed,"  said 
the  Sot.  "  Make 
him  rot  like  me." 

But  the  Sub. 
Editor  voted  thickly 
for   murder,    and 

there  was  a   long   argument  without  any 
conclusion. 

"To-night,"  said  the  Genius,  "I  am 
the  chief  person  to  be  considered,  and  as 
the  Umpire  has  no  vote  I  do  not  think  we 
can  decide  it.  I  shall  let  the  man  decide 
it  himself.  That  is  the  true  artistic  way  to 
look  at  it." 

And  the  Sub  -  Editor  growled,  but, 
staggering  to  a  type-writer,  he  clicked  off 
a  letter.  The  Sot  went  out  to  post  it,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  swore  horribly  to 
find  the  Umpire  played  out.  He  was 
lying  on  the  hearthrug,  and  no  persuasion 
could  get  anything  out  of  him. 

•  '      •  *  * 

The  next  morning  Jevons  woke  as  if  he 
had  never  been  asleep.  He  trembled,  and 
yet  was  very  keen,  and  when  the  tremor 
went  away  he  was  strung  to  an  extreme 


and  peculiar  tension.  But  he  went  to  the- 
office  as  usual,  and  did  all  that  came  to  his 
hands  with  unusual  care.  About  eleven 
o'clock  Whittaker  Ellis  came  in  smiling. 
He  hung  up  his  hat — his  respectable  hat — 
by  Jevons's,  which  was  not  respectable, 
and  it  seemed  to  Jevons  that  he  had 
done  it  to  make  his  own  shinier  by  com- 
parison. But  Ellis  was  very  jolly.  How- 
ever, he  came  to  business  at  last,  and' 
Jevons  went  through  the  letters  with  him. 


HE   WEST   HOME  TO   HIS   LONELY   CHAMBERS. 

"  Here 's  an  answer  from  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw,"  he  said. 

"  Grimshaw,  Grimshaw,  who's  he?" 
asked  Ellis.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  He's 
answered  quickly  enough.  And  what  has 
he  to  say  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  he  can't  find  an  end  ;  that 
the  story  ends  there." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Eilis.  "  There 's 
surely  a  limit  to  this  artistic-end  business. 
Some  of  them  will  finish  by  not  beginning 
soon." 

"  But  he  says,"  added  Jevons,  "  that 
you  can  edit  the  story  if  you  like,  and  that 
if  you  can  suggest  an  end  he  '11  take  your 
suggestion." 

Ellis  nodded. 

"  Come  now,  that 's  reasonable.  He  's 
not  so  mad,  after  all,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

And   Jevons,  going  back   to   his  desk,. 
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took  up  his  heavy  ebony  ruler  and  made 
round  marks  with  its  carved  end  in  the 
leather  of  his  writing  slope. 

"  As  I  said,"  went  on  Ellis,  "  it  *s  too 
good  a  story  to  be  lost,  even  if  we  have  to 
do  a  bit  to  it." 

"  Why  should  you  say  the  writer  is 
mad?"  asked  Jevons. 

"  Only  from  the  tone,"  said  Ellis  ;  "  but 
anyhow,  that  doesn't  matter.  What  end 
do  you  think  would  be  the  best  ?  Only  a 
line  or  two  is  wanted." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  wanted  ?  "  asked 
Jevons. 

"  It 's  obviously  either  suicide  or  a 
murder.  One  of  them  must  go,"  said 
Ellis,  rubbing  his  chin. 

"  Do  you  think  suicide  then  ? "  asked 
Jevons,  putting  down  the  ruler  and  picking 
up  his  penknife. 

Ellis  pondered  for  a  minute. 

"  I  don't  think  a  madman  of  the  type  he 
draws  would  commit  suicide,"  said  he, 
looking  up  inquiringly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Jevons  hoarsely. 
lie  put  the  knife  down  and  opened  and 
shut  his  big  hands  with  a  nervous  motion. 
"  Then  it  must  be — murder." 

"I  suppose  so — I  suppose  so,"  said 
Ellis  pondering.  "  It  certainly  seems  the 
logical *»iul,  doesn't  it?" 

Jevons  laughed. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,"  he  answered,  and 
his  face  twitched.  He  made  a  step 
towards  Ellis,  but  the  sunlight  came  in  and 
brightened  up  the  dull  room.  Jevons  saw 
the  glow  upon  a  green  branch  of  the  one 
tree  outside. 

"  No,"     he     said,    almost    pleadingly. 


"  Don't  let  it  be  that.  Don't  you — don't 
you  think  you  are  too  fond  of  having 
murders  ?  There  was  one  in  the  May 
number." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Ellis.  "  It 
can't  go  in  just  yet.  We're  full  up  till 
August.  We  can  smash  all  the  Ten 
Commandments  before  then.  A  good 
murder  will  come  in  quite  fresh." 

**  Yes,"  saiil  Jevons  as  the  sun  died  out 
behind  a  cloud.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  saw  the  futile  mass  of  humanity  in  the 
ugly  street.  The  golden  branch  of  that 
tree  was,  after  all,  nothing  beautiful. 
There  were  almost  as  many  leaves  on  the 
gallows.  He  turned  away,  and  stopping 
behind  Kllis,  grinned  queerly. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  in  a  thin,  hard  voice, 
"  don't  let  it  be  a  murder.     I — I " 

"  I  say  it  must  be  one  ! "  cried  Ellis 
cheerfully.  "  What  other  end  is  possible? 
Now,  just  think." 

And  he  recapitulated  the  logical  points, 
marking  them  with  a  pencil  on  his  blotting- 
pad.  But  Jevons's  face  was  dreadful  to 
behold. 

"  What  kind  of  a  murder  ?  "  he  asked 
thickly. 

*'  Strangling,"  said  Ellis. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Strangling,"  repeated  the  editor. 

And  turning,  the  smile  died  out  of  him, 
for  he  saw  Jevons  close.  The  man's  face 
was  ashy,  but  a  red  blaze  burnt  in  either 
cheek,  and  the  eyes  were  live  coals. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  'Ellis,  but  that  moment 
Jevons  caught  him  by  the  plump  white 
throat. 

"  I  wrote  it,"  said  Jevons. 
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THE   PITMAN. 


NORTHERN  pitmen  arc  a  singularly 
interesting  class  of  men.  Besides 
the  fascination  which  surrounds  their 
underground  trade  they  are  often  quick- 
witted and  intelligent,  more  akin  in  spirit 
to  their  cockney  cousins  than  their  agri- 
cultural brothers. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  for  any  distance 
in  the  coal  districts  of  the  county  of 
Durham  without  seeing  the  rigid  outlines 
of  one  or  more  collieries  reared  up  against 
the  sky.  The  hideous  scaffolding  may  be 
destitute  of  all  signs  of  life,  silently,  hope- 
lessly falling  to  pieces,  with  rows  of  houses 
leading  up  to  it  tcnantless,  dilapidated  :  a 
village,  which  evokes  other  thoughts  than 
"  Sweet  Auburn,"  falling  into  decay,  with 
shutters  that  have  once  been  gaudily 
painted  now  flapping  rain  -  battered  on 
broken  hinges  ;  nettles  growing  rankly  in 
tumble-down  doorways.  You  may  walk 
through  such  a  village  from  end  to  end  and 
not  meet  so  much  as  a  solitary  cat.  Pitmen 
are  of  necessity  migratory ;  they  follow 
their  work.  When  one  colliery  closes  or 
is  worked  out  they  go  to  the  next  one  that 
wants  labour ;  and  the  houses  are  built  of 
such  valueless  rubble  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  carting  away. 

But  a  colliery  village  in  full  swing 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle.  Rows 
of  houses,  parallel  to  each  other,  run  close 
up  to  the  shaft,  literally  overshadowed  by 
the  great  outbuildings.  The  never-resting 
wheels,  which  whirr  overhead,  the  bell  in 
the  engine-house  ringing  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  typewriter  in  work,  the  rumble 
of  trucks,  the  screech  of  escaping  steam, 
and,  if  the  pumps  are  in  use,  the  constant 
rush  of  water  poured  out  of  the  depths, 
give  a  certain  life  and  vitality  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  houses  are  nearly  all  on 
the  same  pattern,  built  of  rubble-stone, 
with  slate  roofs,  a  black  road  running  in 
front  and  small  yards  at  the  back,  each 
with  its  big  black  butt  for  rain-water.  On 
the  ground-floor  the  houses  are  divided 
into  two  rooms — the  kitchen,  opening 
in*o  the  yard,  and  the  parlour,  which 
v  contains  a  four-post  bed,  and  is 


the  sleeping-room  of  the  seniors.  The 
kitchens  are  often  extremely  comfortable. 
The  uneven  red-brick  floors  are  replaced  in 
some  of  the  newer  houses  by  cement,  but 
the  bricks  give  the  pleasanter  glow.  Great 
red  and  black  patch-work  mats  lie  before 
the  open  grates,  in  which  enormous  fires 
continually  burn,  for  coals  are  supplied 
free 

Mysterious  chalk  hieroglyphics  on  the 
outsides  of  the  front  doors  are  puzzling  to 
the  uninitiated.  A  couple  of  twos  on  one, 
with  a  five  or  a  three  on  the  next,  hardly 
suggest  uniformity  of  numbering.  These 
figures  really  indicate  the  time  that  the 
working  members  of  the  household  want 
calling  in  the  morning.  An  old  woman 
may  act  as  caller,  going  her  rounds  in  the 
shivering  dawn  or  total  darkness,  peering 
up  at  the  doorways  by  the  light  of  her 
glimmering  lantern,  and  knocking  to  arouse 
the  sleepers.  She  earns  by  this  a  penny 
or  twopence  a  week  from  each  house  she 
visits. 

To  see  the  men  at  work  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  descend  and  folLow  them  to 
the  "  face  "  ;  but  there  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  permission  if  you  are 
known  to  anyone  in  authority.  The  pit 
which  I  chose  to  visit  is  not  a  very  deep 
one,  neither  is  it  "  fiery."  At  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  in  the  wide  passages  naked  lights 
are  freely  used.  In  the  air  there  is  a 
peculiar  odour  of  coal  and  tar,  not 
unpleasant,  but  peculiarly  clinging ;  any 
clothes  worn  underground  are  never  free 
from  it  afterwards.  The  workings  are 
kept  ventilated  by  the  old  -  fashioned 
system  of  a  furnace,  which  swallows  half- 
a-dozen  tons  of  coal  a  day.  This  method 
is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  more 
rational  fans.  As  the  way  gets  deeper 
into  the  workings  the  passages  become 
narrower  and  smaller.  Every  twenty  yards 
or  so  are  "  refuge  holes  "  for  shelter  when 
the  tubs  come  past,  and  very  essential 
they  are.  There  is  no  room  on  either 
side  of  the  lines,  and  when  ten  or  twelve 
tubs,  linked  together  and  drawn  up  by  a 
wire  rope,  worked    by  the   engine,    dash 
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past  at  top  speed,  woe  be  to  anyone  who 
fails  to  seek  safety.  The  running  of  the 
rope  on  the  tram-lines  is  an  indication  of 
their  coming,  and  so  experienced  do  the 
men  get,  that  they  can  tell  precisely  the 
right  moment  to  slip  out  of  the  way  before 
they  appear.  The  side-ropes,  which  indicate 
something  else,  were  running  all  the  time, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  novice  rather  like  a 
ghastly  game  of  musical  chairs,  in  which 
the  player  must  be  ready  to  sit  down  at  any 
second  or  forfeit  his  life.  A  door  in  the 
workings  shows  the  stage  beyond  which  no 
one  is  permitted  to  carry  a  naked  light,  anil 
dim  little  safety-lamps  are  handed  to  every- 
one. 

The  sepulchral  light,  the  strange  draught, 
and  the  muffled  sounds  give  an  oppressive 
feeling,  as  if  one  were  shut  in  a  vault. 
After  ages  of  cramped  stooping,  the  gleam 
of  a  lamp  showed  us  we  were  at  the  end.  In 
a  small  cave,  where  the  coaly  wall  reflected 
strange  lights,  and  the  fir-pole  props  sup- 
ported a  shadowy  roof,  squatted  a  man, 
hewing.  The  actual  work  looked,  it  must 
be  confessed,  prodigiously  hard.  He 
wielded  his  great  pick  on  and  on,  in  a 
.storm  of  blows  bringing  the  coal  down  in 
showers.  At  each  blow  the  perspiration 
streamed  down  his  face,  and  at  last  he 
paused,  panting  with  great  gulps,  as  if  he 
could  hardly  get  his  breath-  When  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  for  his  shovel, 
to  shovel  the  mass  into  the  tub  that  was  in 
waiting,  I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  very  hard. 
He  turned,  showing  his  gleaming  teeth  in 
a  broad  grin. 

"  Xa,  it  \s  canny,"  he  said  blithely. 

It  was  then  nearly  four  o'clock,  at  which 
tune  work  ceased.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  we  found  many  of  the 
men  waiting  to  go  up.  Here  they  have  a 
system  of  passes  by  which  the  men  Hrst 
down  in  the  morning  are  the  first  to  be 
drawn  out  at  night,  a  plan  which  prevents 
any  pushing  or  crowding. 

They  looked  tired,  and  were  blacker  than 
sweeps,  sitting  about  in  their  favourite 
attitude,  on  their  haunches.  They  wear 
short  coarse  flannel  knickerbockers,  ending 
sometimes  above  the  knee,  like  those  worn 
by  football  players,  anil  blue  or  grey 
worsted  stockings.  Their  coats  in  material 
match  the  trousers,  and  the  loose  flannel 
shirts  flap  open  at  the  neck.  It  is  only  in 
the  Northern  counties  a  peculiar  dress  is 
worn  :  in  the  Midlands  the  men  goto  work 
in  their  own  old  even  day  clothes.  A  year 
or  two  ago  one  of  the  large  Newcastle 
papers  presented  its  readers  with  a  coloured 
print  of  two  pitmen — presumably  father 
and   son — "  Going   Home."      They   were 


in  regulation  dress,  and  carried  picks 
over  their  shoulders,  a  sight  not  often 
seen  in  Durham,  where  these  implements 
are  left  at  the  pit.  The  picture  was  hailed 
with  delight,  the  whole  edition  was  bought 
up  directly,  and  the  printers  could  hardly 
work  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  further 
demand.  So  successful  was  it  that  it  was 
succeeded  the  following  year  by  another, 
"  At  Home,"  in  a  kitchen  such  as  I  have 
described.  The  men  who  were  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  were  now  going  back 
to  their  dinner,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
trouble  them  for  particulars  of  their  work 
when  they  must  be  so  weary,  so  I  "  bided 
my  time,"  to  use  a  Northern  phrase.  As  1 
passed  along  the  pit-row  above  ground  a 
savoury  smell  issued  from  many  of  the 
houses,  for  it  is  the  exception  not  to  have 
meat  every  day  :  heavy  toil  requires  strong 
food,  and  wages  permit  it. 

Pitmen  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
cleanly  race  ;  the  absolute  necessity  for  at 
least  one  tub  a  day  ensures  a  certain 
amount  of  cleanliness.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  them 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  never  wash 
their  backs  will  never  catch  cold,  but  I 
cannot  vouch  for  this.  As  I  passed  along 
the  row  many  of  the  men  who  had  come 
out  before  us  were  sitting  at  their  doors 
in  the  sunshine,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
the  peculiar  little  sideway  nod  which,  with 
all  but  the  few,  does  duty  for  the  courtesy 
of  raising  the  hand  to  the  cap.  The  want 
of  polish  in  Northern  manners  is  proverbial, 
and  cannot  be  denied  even  by  a  special 
pleader.  Some  of  the  most  good-natured 
men  among  them  will  sit  when  you  enter 
their  houses,  or  perhaps  thrust  out  a 
familiar  hand  without  rising.  But  they 
are  intelligent  and  civil  enough,  and  very 
willing  to  make  you  enter  into  their 
interests.  They  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  their  work,  though,  of  course,  they 
would  like  more  money  if  thev  could  get 
it — which  of  us  would  not  ?  Their  wages 
are  good,  the  amount  they  make  depends 
on  themselves  ;  they  have  many  a  holiday, 
and  when  work-time  is  over  they  are  their 
own  masters.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
pit  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  above  ground,  and  an  old 
miner  once  declared  that  to  suck  a  piece 
of  coal  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ever}* 
ailment  under  the  sun.  The  boys  are 
always  anxious  to  begin  pit-life,  and  offer 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  any 
other  suggestion  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Ready  money  there  always 
to  be  in  abundance  ;  the  girls  often  i  " 
their  pianos,  and   the  young  men 
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bicycles.  The  men  are  frequently  musical,  where  these  are  unattainable  a  particular 
and  show  an  amount  of  perseverance  in  breed  of  small  greyhounds,  locally  known 
practice  that  is  little  short  of  marvellous.      as    "  whippets,"   are   immensely   popular. 


AN   OLD  WOMAN   MAY  ACT   AS  CALLER,   GOING   HER  ROUNDS 
IN  THE  SHIVERING   DAWN  OR  TOTAL  DARKNESS. 

In  many  of  the    households   large  grey-  These   are  used  to  run   rabbits,   and  are 

hounds,  kept  for  coursing,  are  honoured  very  highly  valued. 

inmates,  and  on  market-days  you  can  see  But  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  pit 

the  lean  brutes  trotting  into  town  behind  row,  with  the  men  sitting  in  the  sunshine 

♦heir  masters,  led  by  a  short  string.    But  after  their  hours  of  darkness  underground. 
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The  situation  of  the  house  is  not  neces- 
sarily unpleasant  or  unhealthy.  The 
columns  of  smoke  only  pour  out  of  the 
sentinel  chimney  at  set  times,  and  then 
float  away  far  over  the  roofs.  There  may 
not  be  another  pit  within  three  or  four 
miles,  and  the  men  will  perhaps  have  to 
walk  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so 
to  get  out  into  the  fields.  The  scenery 
might  not  recommend  itself  to  an  artist's 
eye,  for  its  chief  qualities  are  bleakness 
and  bareness.  The  trees  are  stunted  and 
windswept,  the  streams  devoid  of  life,  the 
fields  too  thoroughly  poached  to  be  inter- 
esting ;  but  there  is  grass  and  sky.  I  saw 
a  man  sitting  by  his  doorway,  evidently 
ready  for  work  in  pit-clothes,  but  clean,  so 
I  recognised  him  for  a  friend  without 
difficulty,  and,  sitting  down  beside  him,  I 
frankly  explained  the  object  for  which  I 
wished  to  gather  information  about  his  life 
and  work. 

"  Ye  '11  have  to  be  showing  it  to  us  when 
it  's  in  print,"  he  said  blithely.  But  I  dis- 
creetly refrained  from  promising  anything 
so  rash.  "  I  'm  on  night  -  shift  now — 
stonework,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  've 
done  the  hewing  too.     I  can  tell  ye  both." 

He  spoke  with  the  deep  Durham  inton- 
ation, music  to  ears  long  exiled  amid  the 
cockney  screech,  but  impossible  to  re- 
produce without  eccentricities  of  spelling 
that  would  puzzle  even  a  student  of  latter- 
day  Scotch  fiction. 

"  Begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  The  forst  that  gans  down  in  the  morn- 
ing i6  the  depties  [deputies],  at  2.30,  to 
see  if  the  stonework  men  has  done  a' 
right — that 's  us,  ye  know — but  I  '11  come 
to  that  after.  In  our  place  there 's  about 
one  depty  to  sixteen  men,  and  he  gans 
round  and  puts  his  mark  in  chalk  where 
it 's  a*  right ;  and  then  he  sits  on  his  kist 
until  he 's  seen  his  marrow  come  in.  What 's 
kist  ?  Why,  the  place  where  he  stows  his 
books  and  such-like.  Ye  've  mebbe  heard 
of  a  marrow  ?  He 's  the  partner-like,  the 
mate,  that  takes  on  the  back  shift.  The 
hewers  gets  down  about  four  in  the  fore- 
shift,  and  they  all  tries  to  be  forst  to 
get  the  tumans — what  ye  'd  call  empty 
tubs,  ye  know — there's  empties  and  full 
ones — and  if  they  canna  get  a  tuman 
they're  bound  to  bide  a  while ;  when 
they've  got  one  they'll  shove  it  awa\ 
How  do  I  spell  it  ?  1  din  know — as  it 's 
sounded  likely.  He 's  got  his  tokens. 
Ye  've  seen  them  ?  Ye  can  tell  'em  what 
they're  like  yerself." 

(**  Tokens,"  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 

A   "  tallies,"  are  flat  bits  of  leather  or 

jed  with  a  number.    Each  man 


takes  a  bundle  of  these  with  him  to  the 
"  face,"  and,  before  he  begins  to  fill  a  tub, 
he  fastens  one  to  a  little  handle  in  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  his  tub  is  emptied  at 
the  mouth  it  may  be  credited  to  his 
account.) 

"Well,  mebbies  he'll  clear  up  any 
loose  afore  he  starts  to  hew,  and  then  he  'II 
set  to  work." 

"  Tell  me  about  the  pay." 

"  It  varies  according  to  the  man  :  the 
strongest  gets  the  most." 

"Docs  it  altogether  depend  on 
strength  ?  " 

"  Not  a' together.  There 's  a  bit  of 
knack  in  the  way  you  handle  yer  pick,  of 
coorse  ;  still,  strength  does  tell.  The  best 
man  '11  make  mebbies  three  pound  ten  a 
fortnight  —  that 's  eleven  days,  five  one 
week  and  six  the  next — and  the  worst  '11 
mebbies  get  thirty-five  shillings,  but  that 
last 's  poor.  The  county  average  is  about 
four-and-elevenpence  a  day  now,  I  believe. 
Then,  ye  see,  so  many  things  depends. 
Once  a  fortnight  the  overman  goes  round 
and  measures  the  coal,  and  the  less  the 
seam  the  more  money  ye  get  for 't ;  in  the 
lowest  place  ye  make  the  most,  for  its 
the  hardest  to  get  out,  and  then  the 
tubs  has  to  be  weighed  too  ;  some  pits 
every  one  or  every  other  one  according  as 
the  masters  and  men  agrees.  Each  man 
gets  his  own  weight  against  him,  but  they 
take  an  average  weight  for  the  colliery. 
Well,  then,  there's  a  corvin'  (kirving). 
Corvin'  's  this  way:  mebbies  there 's  a  seam 
say  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Well,  the 
hewer  he'll  begin  p'r'aps  about  half-way 
through,  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottom 
mebbies,  and  he  '11  pick  it  out ;  and  when 
he 's  done  he  '11  put  in  a  shot  to  bring  down 
the  rest.  Threepence  a  day  is  allowed  for 
gunpowder,  and  they  find  their  own.  If 
he  puts  in  a  good  shot  he  '11  bring  down 
mebbies  two  tubfuls  at  once  afore  the  lads 
come  in  at  six ;  but  sometimes,  if  it 's  a  bad 
shot  or  if  the  water's  wet  through  and 
damped  it  he  doesn't  get  any." 

"  Doesn't  the  coal  come  down  by  itself 
when  it 's  undermined  ?  " 

"  Not  much  fear ;  we  'd  be  glad  if  it 
did.  It  hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with 
the  way  the  shot 's  put  in  either,  it 's  the 
amount  of  powder  used  ;  he  shoves  it  in, 
and  stems  it  up  with  stone-dust,  as  ye  've 
seen  a  muzzle-loader  gun  stemmed  up." 

"  And  must  they  get  leave  to  fire  a 
shot  ? " 

"  No,  they  do  as  they  like,  they  don't 
ask ;  but  the  overman,  he 's  been  round 
forst,  and  if  there's  any  gas  about,  he 
don't  set  men  on  at  that  place." 
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"WH.I,  1IIK   JIIWIK    IIK'II.   lll'OIN   P'R'AI-S   Aliull     HA  I  K-  WAV    THROUGH, 
A    Pool   AMI  A   HALF   IRnM   J  UK  IIOTIOM." 

"  Do  tin*  men  ever  jjet  too  much  coal  minutes  tin-  lads 'II  swear  it's  the  half- 
hewed  before  the  hoys  come  into  take  it  hour.  Well,  then  there's  what's  called  the 
away?"  broken  price — that's  for  the  broken  coal. 

"  <>h,  likely  yes;  the  lads  brings  a  tuman  That's  this  way.     When  they've  cleared 

and   fetch*  s  away  the  full  tub  ;  but  if  the  out  four  or  five  hundred  square  yards  from 

wagons    runs   oft"  the  way  and   there's  a  the  boundary  all  that  comes  after  is  broken, 

smash  there'll   be  delay,  and  if  it's  five  Ye   see   the    pressure   makes   it  easier  to 
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work — easier  for  the  men  that  is,  but  not  so 
good  for  the  masters,  for  it  comes  out 
small.  Well,  mebbies  they  've  getten  from 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  a  ton  to  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  for  the  whole  coal, 
and  they  '11  get  three-halfpence  a  ton  less 
for  the  broken.  Canny  coal  that  is  to 
work.  So  ye  see  there's  many  things 
affects  a  man's  earnings.  They  're  down 
about  six  and  a  half  or  seven  hours 
a'together,  but  they  don't  get  more  than 
six  actual  hewing :  when  the  marrows  come 
in  for  the  back  shift  at  10.30  the  fore  shift 
men  comes  out." 

"  So  you  've  no  need  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill?" 

"  Not  us ! " 

"  Suppose  a  man  was  late,  would  he  be 
fined  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  the  dep'ty  '11  set  him  home; 
his  place  has  getten  filled  up." 

"  And  if  a  man  has  not  quite  finished 
filling  a  tub  when  his  marrow  comes  in  what 
happens  ?" 

•  "  Oh,  his  mate  '11  finish  it  for  'm.  They're 
partners,  ye  know.  I  ought  to  have  telled 
ye  that  they  get  so  much  per  cent,  on  what 
they  make.  .  J  've  forgotten  what  it  is  now, 
but  I  can  get  it  forye.  Well,  now  ye  '11  be 
wanting  to  know  something  about  the 
stone-shift  men.  We  gan  in  at  6.30  in  the 
evening,  and  comes  out  about  2.30  in  the 
morning." 

"And  what  time  in  the  day  do  you 
sleep  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise,  for  I  had  seen 
him  about  that  morning.. 

"  When  we  get  home  till  mebbies  nine 
or  ten,  and  p'r'aps  again  about  half-past 
two.  When  we  gets  down  the  pit,  we  have 
to  get  the  stone  down  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  hewers,  and  to  put  in  packs  to  keep 
up  the  roof."  (Here  he  drew  a  rough 
diagram  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper, 
and  I  took  down  the  words  from  his  lips.) 
"This  is  the  winning  gateway;  two  men 
are  at  six  yards  at  each  side  of  the  centre 
mark.  They  take  the  coal  out,  and  we 
follow  with  the  bottom  canch.  Six  feet 
wide  the  canch  is  for  the  tubs,  what  you  'd 


call  the  tramway.  We  drill  a  hole  about 
three  feet  six  inches,  and  put  in  powder, 
mebbies  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  it — 
that  costs  a  lot ;  and  when  we  've  blown 
down  the  stone,  we  build  up  a  wall — dry 
walls,  without  lime — ye  '11  have  seen  them 
in  the  West  Country.  We  pack  not  less 
than  six  feet,  and  if  it's  not  six  feet  we 
leave  it  to  another  day.  We  build  the 
wall,  the  back  wall,  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
face,  using  the  biggest  stones.  No,  it 's 
not  a  bad  job  when  ye  get  used  to  it.  We 
use  the  stuff  that 's  come  down.  If  it 's  a 
square  pack,  we  build  a  face  wall,  and 
then  we  draw  out  the  props  so  they  can 
be  used  again  ;  that 's  to  save  the  masters, 
ye  see.  If  they  won't  come  out  we  have 
to  chop  'em  out.  We're  paid  by  the 
yard — four-and-ninepence  a  yard  it  was 
before  they  took  the  seven-and-a-half  per 
cent,  off;  ye  can  do  it  out  on  paper.  Oh 
yes,  it 's  dangerous ;  there 's  plenty  of 
accidents,  but  we  don't  bother  ourselves 
much  about  that.  The  other  day  a  great 
piece  of  stone  came  down  atop  of  my 
mate  ;  I  thought  he  was  gone,  but  he 's 
all  right." 

"Are  all  pits  in  the  North  worked 
the  same  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  some  is  worked  with  boards 
and  walls,  and  some  with  long  walls.  In 
the  new  seam  up  here  they've  got  the 
long- wall  system." 

"  Is  it  difficult  to  get  taken  on  ?" 

"It's  this  way.  If  a  man  from  the 
farm — a  hind,  say — wanted  work  and  came 
to  me,  I  could  take  him  on  for  my  marrow 
and  he  'd  get  the  same  wages  as  me,  but 
I  'd  be  sort  of  responsible  for  him  ;  and  he 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  work  for  himself  for 
two  years.  That  \s  a  new  Act  a  year  or 
two  ago.  No,  it 's  not  a  bad  life  when  ye 
get  usen't  to  it ;  then  it  isn't  so  hard. 
Well,  have  ye  got  enough  ?  I  'II  tell  ye 
anything  ye  want  to  know,  only  it's  easier  if 
ye  keep  on  asking  questions — it  puts  me  in 
mind.  Well,  good-day.  No,  no  trouble  ; 
it 's  easy  for  a  man  to  talk  on  what  he  knows. 
Ye 're  welcome."  'G.  E.  Mitton. 
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Shall  I  al.idf  tlii-  jotingr  Can  1  almlc  this  prancing? 

I  wivp.  ami  sW".  a-fi-.i-ting !  1  wri-p.  ami  she'-  a-ilandng! 

<>  11  ml  I'.imv.  tli.it  -<>  cloth  Mind  mc  i  <>  trurl  fancy,  so  to  In-tray  me! 

To  l<-\c  one  tli.it  il>>tli  m>t  miml  nil- '  Mi. 111  govst  alK>ut  to  slay  me. 
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IT 


AGLOW  of  sunshine ;  a  winding  per- 
spective of  water  where  the  willows 
-oipped  and  swayed  to  the  river's  surface 
and  the  rushes  rose  and  fell  with  a  slow 
rhythmic  movement,  a  glare  of  yellow  where 
the  flag  irises  flamed  golden  against  an 
emerald  background  of  meadow  land. 

It  was  too  hot  for  fishing,  and  Major 
Hammersleigh  flung  down  his  rod  and  his 
long  limbs  simultaneously  on  the   short 

nand  lighted  a  meditative  cigarette, 
ad  lately  returned  from  India  on  long 
leave.  After  knocking  about  London  for 
a  few  days  he  had  fled  from  dust  and  deso- 
lation to  the  peaceful  country'  and  the 
hospitable  roof-tree  of  his  cousin  Sir  Alan 
Fanning. 

He  was  a  good-looking,  slenderly  built 
nian  with  a  dark,  clever  face  and  with  a 
curious  compound  of  the  poet  and  the 
artist  in  his  nature  quite  in  antithesis  to 
the  military  side  of  his  character ;  and  as 
ne  lay  now  on  the  ground  he — to  whom 
the  gorgeous  scenic  effects  of  the  Kast 
were  as  familiar  as  a  twice-told  tale — noted 
with  keenest  appreciation  every  detail  of 
1'ght  and  shade  in  the  placid  prospect 
before  him. 

The  neighbourhood  was  primitive  and 
secluded  to  a  degree,  consisting  of  a 
church       i  rectory  and  a  few  scattered 


farm-houses,  with  no.  other  gentleman's 
residence  within  ten  miles  ;  so  it  was  with 
no  little  surprise  he  suddenly  perceived  a 
small  vellum-bound  volume  lying  a  few 
feet  away  among  the  tangled  growth  of 
fern  that  clustered  round  the  base  of  a 
tree. 

He  stretched  over,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  the  book,  scanned  it  with  consider- 
able curiosity.  I  fa  bombshell  had  suddenly 
fallen  from  the  skies  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished  than  he  was  at  the 
sight  of  this  dainty  edition  of  Shelley's 
poems.  He  turned  to  the  flyleaf  to  sec  if 
he  could  elucidate  the  mystery,  but  then- 
was  only  the  name  "  Ninetta."  He  turned 
over  the  leaves,  idly  skimming  a  verse  here 
and  there.  Presently  he  came  to  a  passage 
faintly  marked  in  pencil — 

I  could  lie  down  like  :i  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  1  have  borne,  and  yet  must  hear. 

The  words  struck  him  strangely,  and 
that  faint  marginal  pencil  -  mark  beside 
the  lines  appeared  significant  of  a  whole 
tragedy  of  sorrow.  He  slipped  the  book 
into  his  pocket  and  rose. 

"  I  '11  ask  old  Alan  about  it,"  he  soli- 
loquised as  he  set  to  work  to  take  the  flies 
off  bis  line  and  reel  it  up. 

That  evening,  as  the  two  men.  host  anil 
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guest,   lingered   over  dissert,   Hammers-  "Who  is  she?"    inquired    Hammers • 

leigh  broached  the  subject,  and  laid  the      leigh. 

little  volume  on  the  table.  "  I  really  don't  know  much  about   her. 

Sir  Alan  Fannin  if — a  handsome  man  in       I  'm  ashamed  to  say,"  replied   his  cousin. 

the  prime,  or  what  should  have   been  the       "  The  house  was  taken  through  my  London 

agents.     All  I   do    know 

through  my   local  agent 

-I-.'  ..'       ..  is  that  the  lady  is  young. 

and  leads  a  most  secluded 
life.  I  gathered  from 
what  he  told  me  that  she 
is  an  artist.  The  hook 
must  be  hers." 

"No  doubt,"  assented 
Hammersleigh. 

The  next  afternoon, 
when  Hammersleigh  wa> 
out  driving  with  hi> 
cousin,  the  Baronet 
pointed  out  the  cottage 
on  their  homeward  way. 
It  was  a  charming  retreat, 
all  rusticity  ami  roses, 
standing  with  its  back  to 
a  little  wood,  its  garden 
full  of  gaily  coloured 
flowers.  A  basket-chair, 
with  all  the  appearance 
of  late  occupation,  and  a 
red  sunshade  thrown 
carelessly  down  on  the 
cushions,  stood  repose- 
fully  on  the  lawn. 

A  diminutive  white  dog 
jumped  up  from  the  grass 
and  Hew  barking  to  the 
gate,  all  the  tiny  silver 
bells  on  its  collar  jingling 
musically.  Hammers- 
leigh looked  at  the  peace- 
ful little  alxxle  with  an 
interest  for  which  he 
could  not  account. 

That  evening  Sir  Alan 
went  to  his  room  almost 
directly  after  dinner,  and 
Hammersleigh  betook 
himself  and  his  cigar  to 
the  terrace.  Following 
a  sudden  impulse  for 
which  he  could  give  no 
a  .si.i-Noi.it  i  ita  ki    in  <  i.i.noino  winn.  i>k\i'i-Kii->  aitmkkh  reason,  he  descended  the 

ai  tiii-  iii-i  \  window.  steps  and   took  a  short 

cut  across  the  park  which 
prime,  nl  lif, — «a«.  a  cripple,  and  could  brought  him  to  the  lodge  gates.  Strolling 
onlv  In-  moved  in  a  wheel-chair.  He  along  tin- shady  road  outside  the  gates,  his 
looked  up  from  tin-  peach  he  was  peeling.  feet  took  him  in  the  direction  of  Rose 
and  took  up  the  bonk  with  a  »light  smile.  Cottage.  Impelled  by  a  vague  curiosity,  he 
'*  It  is  most  nnsd-rious,"  he  said.  "Vet  paused  and  looked  over  the  low  dge 
stat,"  he  added  a>an  aft  i*rt  In  night.  "There  which  separated  the  garden  from  I  n 
i*  im  new  tenant  at  the  cottage.     It  may  Here  the  shade  of  the  little  w 

belong  to  her."  sort  of  premature  twilight,  at] 
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yews  at  the  west  side  completely  shutting 
out  the  last  golden  beams  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  French  windows  were  open  to 
the  evening  air. 

Hammersleigh  was  about  to  walk  on, 
when  suddenly  out  on  the  silence  swelled 
the  full  soft  tones  of  a  piano,  and  then  a 
voice — a  woman's  exquisite  voice,  with  a 
plaintive  undercurrent  of  sadness  rippling 
through  its  cadence,  fell  on  his  delighted 
cars,  for  music  was  a  passion  with  him — 

.Si  la  mort  est  le  but.  ]x>urquoi  done  sur  les  routes, 
Est-il  thins  les  buissons  de  channantcs  fleurs  ? 
Et    lorsqu'  au    vent     d'autoinne,    elles   s'envolcnt 
toutcs. 
Pourquoi   les   voix  partir,  d'un   u.'il    mouille   de 
pleurs  ?  .  .  . 

.Mais  lc  del  est  le  but  !     Sur  les  divinesjxoutes, 
L'esperance  et  la  foi  sement  palmes  ami  rleurs  ! 

Avant  le  jour  fatal  sathons  les  cueillir  Unites, 
Et  l'eternal  amour  viendra  secher  nos  pleurs! 

The  last  rich  notes  had  barely  died  away 
on  the  soft  evening  air  when  Hammers- 
leigh was  startled  out  of  his  rapt  absorp- 
tion by  a  frantic  yelping,  The  small  dog 
had  come  bounding  across  the  grass  and 
stood  on  the  far  side  of  the  hedge  barking 
at  the  intruder ;  and  Hammersleigh  was 
effectually  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his 
position. 

He  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
when  he  heard  a  sweet  voice  calling  to  the 
dog,  and  a  slender  figure  in  clinging  white 
<lraperies  appeared  at  the  open  window. 
He  slipped  behind  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
yew. 

Kven  in  that  dim  light  he  could  see  she 
was  beautiful  beyond  the  average ;  she 
made  a  picture — framed  in  clustering  roses 
which  had  wreathed  and  twined  themselves 
round  the  window — at  which  he  never 
could  have  tired  of  looking, 

A  nightingale  struck  up  in  a  neighbouring 
bush,  and  Hammersleigh  lingered  yet  a 
moment,  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot.  But 
at  last  he  tore  himself  away,  his  veins  full 
of  a  strange,  subtle  sweetness  which  the 
tranquil  stillness  of  the  night  and  the 
distant  trilling  of  the  nightingale  all 
.accentuated. 

it  #  *  * 

The  next  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
found  Major  Hammersleigh  sallying  along 
tinder  the  glare  of  the  hot  sunshine  in 
the  direction  of  Rose  Cottage,  Sir  Alan's 
<ard  anil  the  fateful  volume  of  Shelley  in 
his  pocket ;  he  was  hastening  to  leave  the 
one  on,  and  restore  the  other  to  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage. 

A  middle-aged  woman  of  slightly  severe 
aspect  appeared  in  answer  to  his  ring. 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 


She  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  with 
a  penetrating  glance  at  him,  she  led  the 
way  across  the  small  hall  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  charmingly  furnished  room — 
half  drawing-room,  half  studio.  A  large 
grand  piano  stood  in  a  recess ;  an  easel, 
placed  in  a  good  light  by  the  bow -window 
which  overlooked  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  had  a  half-finished  picture 
resting  on  it.  A  large  sketch-book  stood 
on  the  floor,  while  a  quantity  of  loose 
sketches,  finished  ami  unfinished,  lay  on  a 
table. 

Hammersleigh  examined  the  picture  on 
the  easel  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  qualified 
amateur.  The  work  before  him  was  a 
simple  subject,  powerfully  handled,  and 
executed  with  all  the  vigour  of  genius. 

Hut  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  and 
the  soft  rustic  of  a  dress  caused  him  to 
wheel  round,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronting a  tall,  slender  woman — or  girl,  for 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty — with  one  of  the  saddest, 
most  beautiful  faces  he  had  ever  seen. 

•'  I  am  the  bearer  of  my  cousin  Sir  Alan 
Fanning's  apologies,"  murmured  Hammers- 
leigh after  an  involuntary  pause.  "  He  is, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  a  great  invalid,  and 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  representative  in 
calling  upon  you." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  his  sad  state  of 
health,"  she  replied  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  and  with  all  the  self-possession  of  a 
finished  woman  of  the  world. 

"  1  have  also  called  on  my  own  account," 
went  on  Hammersleigh,  producing  the 
Shelley.  "  Am  I  right  in  supposing  this 
is  yours  ?  " 

"  My  Shelley ! "  she  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  "  How  did  you  get  it  ?  I  missed 
it  some  days  ago." 

"  I  found  it  in  the  wood  by  the  river,  and 
took  possession  of  it.  It  was  my  cousin 
who  suggested  it  might  be  yours." 

"  I  remember  now,"  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  hand  for  the  book.  **  I  must  have 
lost  it  when  1  was  sketching  there  the  other 
day." 

"  You  are  fond  of  painting  ? "  he 
hazarded. 

Her  whole  face  lighted  up. 

"  It  is  my  life,"  she  cried  vehemently. 
"  Without  my  art  I  should  have  no  interest 
in  life."  Then  she  paused  abruptly,  and 
the  glow  faded  from  her  face,  leaving  it 
sadder  than  before. 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  to  purely 
art  matters.  The  afternoon  sped  all  too 
quickly  away,  and  Hammersleigh  was 
suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  fleeting 
moments  by  the  chiming  of  a  tiny  clock. 
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He  rose  hastily,  an  apology  on  his  lips. 
She  laughed  a  little  as  she  held  out  a 
slender  hand  guileless  of  rings. 

"  Pray  don't  apologise,  Major  Hammers- 
leigh.     Your  visit  has  been  a  delightful 


the  slight  veil  of  mystery  which  seemed  to 
envelop  her;  and  after  a  while  almoa 
imperceptibly  he  fell  into  the  way  of 
accompanying  her  on  her  sketching  ex- 
peditions.     There  was  absolutely  not  a 
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break    in    the    rustic    monotonv  of   mv 
life." 

He  could  only  press  her  hand,  and, 
murmuring  a  scarce  audible  reply,  took  his 
departure. 

After  that  afternoon  Major   Hammers 
leigh  saw  a  good  ileal  of  the  owner  of  the 
Shelley,  but  he  never  tried  to  penetrate 


trace  of  coquetry  in  her  manner  towards 
him,  but  it  was  always  perfectly  frank 
free  from  constraint.' 

But    despite    the    essen      ly 
nature  of  their  intercou        u 
same,  one  fraught   with  |er 

Hammersleigh    never    st< 
whither  he  was  drifting ;  i 
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he  was  unconsciously  becoming  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  tender  meshes 
of  a  passion  that  was  like  the  dawning  of 
a  new  life  to  him. 

During  those  languorous  summer  days 
he  would  lie  on  the  ground  while  she 
sketched  or  painted,  reading  out  fragments 
of  her  favourite  Shelley,  or  else  scraps  of 
society  gossip  from  the  current  papers. 

One  afternoon  she  was  busily  painting 
a  bend  of  the  river  with  its  winding  per- 
spective of  silver  water  and  drooping 
willows.  Hammcrslcigh  lounged  on  the 
grass,  turning  over  the  pages  pf  the  World. 

"  Shall  I  go  through  the  whole  jargon  ?  " 
he  asked  laughingly,  looking  up  with 
veiled  admiration  at  the  beautiful  face,  at 
that  moment  full  of  the  dreamy  absorp- 
tion of  the  artist. 

"As  you  wish,"  she  returned  lightly, 
changing  her  brushes. 

"  We  understand,"  he   read  out,  "  that 

Prince  Narcskoff  is  on  his  way "    But 

his  companion's  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Stop,"  she  cried  vehemently.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  that  name.  The  very 
sound  is  hateful  to  me." 

"  You — do  you  know  him  ? "  queried 
Hammersleigh,  in  a  constrained  tone, 
regarding  her  in  surprise.  The  brush 
had  dropped  from  her  hand,  her  face  was 
pale  to  the  lips. 

"  I  knew  his  wife,"  she  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  mechanically  taking  the  brush  from 
him.  Then  she  turned  to  him  suddenly ; 
"  If  you  knew  him  as  I  do  you  would  not 
look  surprised.  Selfish,  cruel,  tyrannical — 
a  man  who  never  all  his  life  obeyed  any 
other  dictates  but  those  suggested  by  his 
own  vitiated  passions ;  who  tried  first  to 
break  his  wife's  heart,  then  her  spirit, 
who  made  her  life  such  an  hourly,  daily 
torture,  she  often  prayed  for  death  to  set 
her  free. 

"  She  had  a  child — a  baby  girl — but  it 
died,"  she  went  on  slowly.  "  And  I  think 
she  was  glad  to  know  it  went  to  the  angels 
before  any  of  the  blight-spots  of  this  life 
touched  it."  Then  the  brush  faltered  and 
paused.  "  I  cannot  do  any  more  work  to- 
day," she  murmured.  "  I  feel  upset  ;  I 
always  do  when  I  think  of  my  poor 
friend." 

Hammersleigh  helped  her  silently  to 
collect  her  belongings,  and  accompanied 
her  back  to  the  cottage.  She  bid  him 
good-bye  abruptly  at  the  gate,  and  he 
returned  to  the  park  vaguely  troubled.  But 
the  feeling  passed  away  in  the  successive 
summer  days,  and  in  the  almost  idyllic 
charm  of  their  friendship  the  interlude  was 
forgotten. 


August  faded  into  September,  and  that 
first  faint,  almost  imperceptible  change 
crept  over  nature,  that  subtle  warning 
breath  that  whispers  to  us  summer  is 
dying. 

Hammersleigh,  at  his  cousin's  request, 
had  been  busy  among  the  partridges  ;  but 
in  the  dim  dusk  of  the  twilight  he  gener- 
ally went  to  the  cottage,  and  he  and 
Ninetta  would  wander  round  the  tiny 
garden.  Hammersleigh  knew  he  loved  her 
with  every  beat  of  his  heart  and  fibre  of  his 
being,  and  latterly  it  had  become  more  and 
more  difficult  for  him  to  keep  back  the 
passionate  words  from  his  lips,  but  he 
feared  to  break  the  spell  of  their  strange 
friendship ;  it  was  too  sweet,  too  precious 
to  be  rudely  shattered,  perhaps,  by  a 
declaration  of  passion  on  his  part. 

One  evening  he  wandered  through 
the  tender  dusk  to  the  cottage.  The 
garden  was  bathed  in  shadows,  but  a  faint 
moon  was  rising  over  the  little  wood. 
Hammersleigh  entered  the  familiar  room 
by  the  open  window,  and  then  paused. 

Even  in  the  dim  light  he  could  see  it 
was  curiously  changed.  Something — 
many  things  to  which  his  eyes  had  grown 
accustomed,  were  missing.  The  piano 
had  gone,  the  easel  had  disappeared,  as 
had  also  photograph,  sketches,  and  china. 

All  at  once  the  door  opened,  and 
Ninetta  entered.  She  started  slightly  at 
sight  of  that  dark  figure  by  the  window, 
and  advanced  hesitatingly. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  asked  with 
a  glance  around. 

"It  means,"  she  replied  very  low,  "that 
I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  I  did  not 
wish  you  to  know  until  after  I  had  gone." 
As  she  drew  nearer  the  li^ht  he  could  see 
that  her  face  looked  curiously  white  and 
drawn. 

"Going  away  to-morrow ! 'r  "he  echoed 
in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  summoned  away,"  she 
answered  slowly ;  "  to  Scotland." 

"  And  you  were  going  without  a  word, 
without  good-bye  ? "  he  cried  reproach- 
fully, gazing  half  sternly,  wholly  passion- 
ately at  the  slender  figure  by  his  side. 

She  stretched  her  hand  through  the 
open  window  and  drew  in  a  late  rose. 

"  I  was  going  to — write,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful. 
You  cannot  guess,  perhaps,  all  your  friend- 
ship has  been — a  gleam  of  sunlight  in  a 
very  dark  life,  a  gleam  that  will  never  fade 
from  it." 

She  spoke  simply;  but  her  words  set 
Hammersleigh's  heart  beating  suffocat- 
ingly. 
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"Ami  were  you  going  without  telling 
mc  your  name,  without  even  holding  out 
a  hope  of  our  meeting  again  ? "  he 
whispered.     "  Oh,  Ninetta !  " 

"  Yes,  I  meant  all  that,"  she  answered. 
44 1  wanted  to   remain   Ninetta  always  to 


She  rested  route  in  his  anna,  her  era 

meeting    his    with    a    look    of    yearning 
tenderness    that   set    his   pulses   tingling 
madlv. 
"  Let 

''Never ! 


you 
You 


SHE   STRETCH KI)    HER    HAND  THROlOH   THE   OPEN 
AND   DREW    IX    A    I.ATE    ROSE. 

you,  and  nothing  else."  Then,  suddenly, 
the  slender  fingers  covered  her  face,  and  a 
storm  of  sobs  shook  her.  In  an  instant 
his  arms  were  round  her,  and  he  was 
kissing  her  passionately. 

44  My    love !  "   he    cried    triumphantly. 
"  As  if  I  would  let  you  go !  " 


go  ? "  he  murmured. 
love  me,  darling,  even 
as  I  love  you." 

"  Love  you!  "  she 
breathed.  "  Ah,  yes ;  I 
love  you." 

For  a  space  they  were 

silent,  then  with  a  long 

.    shuddering   sigh  she 

drew  herself  away  from 

him. 

44 1  have  dreamed  my 
d  r  e  a  m,"  she  said 
hollowly.  "  To-night  I 
have  been  for  one  short 
moment  absolutely 
happy ;  to-morrow  what 
is  there  left  me? 
Nothing — save  my  art, 
and  I  don't  know  that  1 
shall  ever  care  to  paint 
again." 

44  Your  art,"  he  cried, 
drawing  her  to  him  again. 
44 How  strangely  you 
talk  !  You  must  give 
up  your  life  of  work,  and 
come  to  me,  my  wife." 

She  laughed  jarringlv. 

44  My  life  of  work!" 
she  echoed.  *'  My  life 
of  bondage  rather/' 

44  Bondage ! "  he  re- 
plied, drawing  back 
slightly,  his  eager  arms 
loosening  their  hold. 

"  Yes,  bondage,"  she 
cried  bitterly.  "Oh," 
she  added  with  a  little 
wail,  "  I  love  you  and  I 
can  be  nothing  to  yon, 
/,  the  wife  of  Prmce 
Platon  XareskorT!" 

Hammersleigh  stag- 
gered back  as  if  he  had 
been  shot. 

44  You — you    Prince 

NareskofTs  wife?" 

winu.w  "  Yes,  I  am  the  Prin-  ' 

cess  XareskorT.    I,  who 

at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 

counted  the  luckiest  girl  in  London  because 

1  was  forced  into  a  union  with  him, to  be  the 

plaything  of  his  short-lived  sensuous  fancy, 

and  to  gratify  the  overweening  ambitioa 

of  my  worldly  mother.    You  can  guess, 

perhaps,  all  I    suffered.    After  a  year  or 

less,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  sie,  he 
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left  me  for  months  alone  in  his  Russian 
palace  until  my  health  suffered  so  severely, 
the  doctors  ordered  me  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  have  lived  ever  since.  I 
go  to  join  him  to-morrow  in  Scotland, 
where  we  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Duchess  of  C ." 

Hammersleigh  was  silent,  save  for  his 
loud,  hurried  breathing. 

"  My  only  comfort  is  that  it  will  not 
be  for  long,"  she  went  on  ;  "  only  a  few 
years  at  most,  and  I  and  my  baby  will 
be  together  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

"  I  mean,"  she  replied,  "  that  the  seeds 


of  the  deadly  disease  sown  in  Russia  are 
gaining  ground.  You  have  only  to  look 
at  my  hectic  face  to  know." 

"  Oh,  my  love !  no,  no  ! "  he  cried 
despairingly,  straining  her  to  him.  "  Come 
with  me  to  India,  away  from  him.  Let  us 
live  our  lives  where  no  one  will  know  us. 
Let  me  cherish  you,  love  you,  and  teach 
you  to  forget  this  miserable  marriage." 

She  started  back. 

"  You  !  "  she  murmured.  Then,  with  a 
gesture  of  infinite  tenderness,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  lips. 

"  No,  dear  friend,  I  love  you  too  well ; 
and — and  when  I  meet  my  baby  it  will  be 
with  a  soul  as  pure  as  hers,  I  hope." 


THE    ARCADES    AND    BAZAARS    OF    LONDON. 
By   GEORGE    CLINCH. 


THE  history  of  shops  and  shopping  in 
London  presents  no  more  clearly 
defined  phase  than  that  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  head  of  bazaars. 

The   chief  principle  of  the   bazaar  is 
supposed  to  be  the  classification  of  trades, 
and  the  idea  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
but    it   is  doubtful    whether    the    bazaars 
of    London    have 
ever    been    any- 
thing   else     than 
a      miscellaneous 
assemblage    of 
stalls  under  cover 
for  the  sale  of 
various  articles. 

The  first  ex- 
ample of  this  class 
of  commercial 
project  was  not 
opened  until  the 
early  part  of  the 
present  century, 
and,  in  spite  of 
its  charitable 
purpose,  it  en- 
countered at  first 
much  of  that 
opposition  which 
is  usually  dis- 
played in  connec- 
tion with  new 
inventions  and 
innovations  of  all 
kinds.  T  h  e 
London  bazaars, 
however  and  the 
arcades  which  are 
closely  akin  to 
them,  comprise  a 

number  of   buildings   of  a  by  no   means 
uninteresting  character. 

The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  widely 
known  in  connection  with  a  certain  firm 
of  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  has  a  history 
which  extends  more  than  a  hundred  years 
hack.  It  was  built  in  1772,  and  opened 
as  a  sort  of  winter  Ranclagh.  Dr.  John- 
son, accompanied  by  Boswcll,  visited 
it,  anil  both  considered  it  inferior  to 
Ranclagh,  but  its  attraction  was  so  great 


THE   PANTHEON,  IN  OXFORD  STREET,  AHOCT   1795 


among  the  pleasure  -  going  people  of 
the  clay  that  Mrs.  Comelys  found  it  a 
formidable  rival  to  her  institution  for 
masquerades  and  other  amusements  in 
Soho  Square. 

The  first  building,  erected  from  designs 
by  James  Wyatt,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1702;    the    second    building    was    taken 
down  in  181s; 
and    the    third 
structure,  the  shell 
of  which  still  re- 
mains,  was    also 
built  in  181s.    In 
1 8  34  the  Pantheon 
was    converted 
into  a  bazaar,  the 
structural    altera- 
tions beingcarried 
out    under   the 
direction    of 
Sydney    Smirke, 
A.R.A.     The  in- 
terior was    taste- 
fully  decorated 
with  paintings, 
and   the     whole 
building  was  con- 
trived on  such  a 
scale  of  magnifi- 
cence as  to  cost 
about    forty 
thousand  pounds. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  imposing  of 
all  the  bazaars  of 
London,  and  at- 
tracted   a     large 
number  of  visitors. 
Soho    Bazaar, 
which    has   already  been    referred  to,   is 
of  special  interest  from  the   fact  that  it 
was   the    first    establishment    of  its  kind 
in    London.      It    was    founded  in   1816 
by  Mr.  John  Trotter,  whose  motive  1 
benevolent   rather  than   commen 
the  termination  of  the  war,  when  a 
number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  < 
relatives  of  those  who  were  killeu  wi 
distress  and  unable  to  find  eraplo 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  affording 
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TI1K   I'ANTHKoN,   ABOUT   1835. 

advantages  to  begin  business  without  great 
risk  and  outlay  of  capital.  Mr.  Trotter  had 
some  unoccupied  premises  in  Soho  Square, 
and  in  order  to  put  his  excellent  plan  into 
a  practical  form  he  offered  them  for  the 
purpose  to  the  Government,  free  of  ex- 
pense ;  but  his  offer  was  declined,  and 
thereupon  he  decided  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  himself.  His  scheme  was 
such  a  great  success  as  to  induce  many 
private  individuals  to  establish  bazaars  in 
different  parts  of  London.  At  one  time 
Soho  Bazaar  was  patronised  by  a  large 
number  of  wealthy  customers,  but  those 
days  have  long  passed  away,  and  this 
bazaar,  in  common  with  others  of  its  class, 
has  been  much  injured  by  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  modern  "  stores."  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  say  that  indications 
were  not  wanting  that  there  was  previously 
a  decline  of  this  particular  fashion  of 
shopping. 

Burlington  Arcade,  built  in  1819  by 
Samuel  Ware,  occupies  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  site  of 
Burlington  House  and  Gardens.  It  is  a 
little  over  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  con  >er  of  shops,  pro- 

duct    i  £4,000. 

T  familiar  to 

ideas  as  to 


what  it  exactly  was,  and 
where  it  was  situated,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
vague.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  distinct 
buildings  known  by  this  name. 
The  first  building  stood  on 
the  spot  which  is  now 
Burleigh  Street,  and  extended 
into  the  main  road,  so  that 
the  foot-thoroughfare  of  one 
side  of  the  Strand  ran  directly 
into  it.  It  was  constructed 
about  the  year  1680,  as  a 
writer  in  1681  speaks  of  it 
as  lately  built.  The  Ex- 
change contained  two  walks 
on  the  ground  floor  and  two 
on  the  upper  storey,  with 
shops  on  either  side  for 
milliners,  hosiers,  and  other 
tradesmen.  The  institution, 
however,  was  never  a  suc- 
cess. It  gradually  became 
more  and  more  neglected, 
and  tenants  could  not  be 
found  for  the  stalls  on  the 
ground-floor,  while  the  upper 
apartments  were  at  an  early 
date  applied  to  other  uses. 
Among  other  purposes  the  rooms  were 
hired  for  offices  by  the  managers  of  the 
famous  Land  Bank;  and  here,  too,  the 
body  of  the  poet  Gay  was  laid  in  state. 

When  Dodsley  drew  up  his  "  London," 
in  1 76 1,  "the  large  room  above  was  used 
for  auctions."  The  last  tenant  of  the 
upper    rooms    was    Mr.    Cross,    with    his 


SOHO   BAZAAR. 


menagerie;  and  here,  in  March  1826, 
Chunee,  the  famous  elephant,  was  shot. 
In  1829  the  first  Exeter 'Change  came  to 
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an  end.  Tin*  con- 
tents were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Robins,  in 
April  of  that  year, 
anil  the  splendid 
collection  of  animals 
was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  tin-  Surrey 
Zoological  (jardens, 
at  Pcnton  Place, 
Kennington,  where 
they  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  very  famous 
zoological  collection. 
The  second  build- 
in  ir       known       as 


iii'Ki  i\(;ii>\    \K(  \in:.  1X2S. 


Strand  appears  to 
be  a  more  congenial 
home  for  institutions 
of  this  class.  The 
I.owther  Arcade,  the 
great  mart  for  toys 
of  French  and 
derm  an  manufac- 
ture, and  also  for 
(heap  jewellery  ami 
glass,  still  flourishes. 
It  is  probably  the 
hot  known  of  all 
the  bazaars  and 
arcades  of  London. 
The  building,  tie- 
signed  originally  by 
W'ithcrden  Young. 
has      some     good 


1XK1KK    VH.YNOK,    SIKWi),    |S2'|. 


Exeter  'Change,  which 
was  built  in  1S44.  was  an 
arcade  running  ohliijuely 
from  Catherine  Street  to 
Wellington  Street  North. 
Strand.  It  was  designed 
by  Sydney  Smirke,  and 
consisted  of  a  polygonal 
compartment  at  each  end, 
the  intermediate  passage 
being  lighted  from  above. 
In  1 S63  the  building  was 
demolished,  in  conse- 
«|iicnce  of  the  enterprise 
proving  unprofitable,  and 
the  Strand  Music  Hall 
was  erected  on  its  site. 
The    west    mil    of   the 
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architectural  features,  far  surpassing  those 
of  Burlington  House.  The  ceiling  vista, 
of  small  pendcntive  domes,  is  much 
admired,  and  the  caducei  in  the  angles 
are  well  executed.  The  arcade  is  nearly 
250  ft.  long,  and  its  stalls  of  various  fancy 
articles  arc  covered  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  objects  suitable  for  Christmas 
and  other  presents. 

The  Lowther  Bazaar,  which  was  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  Lowther  Arcade,  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  show  of  fancy 
goods,  Magic  Cave,  and  other  exhibitions. 
A  frequent  visitor  to  this  exhibition  from 
1848  to  1850  was  Louis  Philippe.  Both 
arcade  and  bazaar  were  named  after  Lord 
Lowther,  who  was  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  at  the  period  of 
their  erection. 

The  Adelaide  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science  close  by  was  once  a  popular 
institution.  Here  Jacob  Perkins  exhibited 
his  steam  gun.  Between  the  years  1838 
anil  1 8+3  a  living  electric  eel  was  exhibited, 
and  a  variety  of  exhibitions,  concerts,  etc., 
have  subsequently  been  held  here.  Adelaide 
Gallerv  is  now  Gatti's  Restaurant. 


St.  James's    Bazaar,   King    Street,   St. 
James's  Street,  was  erected  in    1832,  its 


PANTECHNICON,   PI  ML]  CO. 

chief  feature    being  a  fine  saloon  about 
200  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide.     A  variety  of 
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building  was  subsequently  transformed 
into  chambers,  ami  in  1883-84  the  interior 
was  rebuilt  lor  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
Stores. 

Where  the  Princess's  Theatre  now 
stands  in  < >xford  Street  was  once  the 
(,)ueeti*s  Ha/.aar.  which  was  destroyed  by 
lire*  in  1820,  Curiously  enough,  this  fire 
originated  at  a  dioramic  display  in  which 
was  shown  "the  destruction  of  York 
.Minster  by  lire." 

The  Omen's  I  fall,  Langham  Place, 
now  occupies  the  sitt*  of  the  old 
Portland  bazaar,  which  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  "German  Fair"  and  its 
displav  of  cleverly  modelled  toy  figures 
of  annuals. 

The  Pantechnicon.  Halkin  Street, 
l>elgra\e  Square,  was  built  for  a  bazaar 
chiefly  for  carriages  and  furniture,  and  also 
lor  the  warehousing  of  pictures,  carriages, 
wines,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  bazaars 
uhich  could  be  added  to  this  brief 
enumeration,  but.  generally  speaking,  they 
are  of  smaller  proportions  or  inferior 
interest  to  those  mentioned.  One  bazaar, 
however,  of  an  interesting  character  was 
temporarily  held  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
auditorium  of  t'ovent  Garden  Theatre. 
This  was  in  1845,  in  connection  with  the 
louniKR  akcai>i\  Anti-Corn    Law    League.      In    six  weeks 

the  sum  of  .{.25,000  was  cleared  by  the 
entertainments  have  been  given  here,  in-  speculation,  and  the  theatre  was  let  for 
chiding  dioramic  pictures  of  the  obsequies  ,£.3000.  The  theatre  was  painted  and 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  1S41  and  an  arranged  so  as  to  represent  a  vast  Tudor 
exhibition  of  decorative  works  tor  the  Hall,  and  was  illuminated  day  and  night 
new  I  louses  of  Parliament   in  1X44.      The      In  gas. 
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RIDGE'S 
FOOD 

"  Makes  tbem   strong 
to  pnib  alone/." 

SATimnrnra, 

STlinrOTHXVDIO, 

800THUTG  fcr  UrPAJtT*, 
AOUIABLB, 
DIGMTIBL*. 
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ERFECT  PANACEA 

Clean  and  Stainless. 

RHEUMATISM, 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT, 
1  LUMBAGO, 

SCIATICA, 
STRAINS  &  SPRAINS, 

8PEEDILY  CURED 

ELLON'S 
CRYSTAL    BALM. 
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»»•»'•  Drpot.  tl.  Oreat  M. 
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EIHISITES 

CAIINII I  HE  TM 
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NATURE'S  REVOLT. 


THE       GOLDFIELD 

'  How  quickly  Nature  falls  into  Revolt 

When  Gold  becomes  her  object  1 '— Shaxspehe. 

'  In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  Other  Side  is  Hidden  from  us.    We  Know  that  his  ] 
is  always  Pair,  Just,  and  Patient,  but  we  also  Know  to  our  Cost  that  he  Never  Overlook! 
Mistake.     IV s  for  you  to  find  out  WHY  YOUR  EARS  ARE  BOXED.'— Huxley. 

"I  may  say  that  for  over  ten  years  I  have  used  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  pretty  freely,  and,  under  tr 
conditions  of  life  and  olimate,  have  never  needed  any  other  Medicine  while  yonr*  was  procurable.  In  tro, 
Queensland  and  the  TERRIBLY  HOT  FEVER-STRICKEN  OOLEFIELDS  of  Wert  Australia  I  have  put  my  1 
solely  la  Old  '  ENO,'  and.  I  am  happy  to  say,  always  pulled  through  by  its  help.  In  New  Guinea— A  NO1 
FEVER  SPOT— ENO'S  'FRUIT  HALi '  woiked  marvels  among  a  party  of  gold  miners  of  which  I  was  the  1* 
Every  morning  we  religiously  took  a  dose  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT,'  and  FEVER  LOST  ITS  TERRORS, 
•re  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  you  like.— Tours  truly,  '  W.  S.,'  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Nor.  97, 

BANGKOK,        SXAIVX. 

*'  We  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  EN<  >'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  in  the  Malay  Fenhi 
Biam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  instance  only  was  nee  of  our  party  attacked  wilhL 
during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after  our  supply  of  KXO'H  '  FKVIT  SALT'  hail  run  out.  When  making  long  marche*  under 
powerful  rays  of  a  Tertical  sun,  or  travelling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  ENO'S  '  FHUIT  HALT'  two  or  three  times  ft 
KNO'8  '  FRUIT  SALT '  acta  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  WARDS  OFF  FEVER.  We  have  pleasa 
voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation  and  our  Arm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never  go  into  the  jungle  without  it.  as>!  a. 
also  recommended  it  to  others.— Yours  truly.  Commander  A.  J.  Lorrus,  his  Siamese  Majesty's  Uydrographcr ;  E.  C.  DaviM 
Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs,  llangkok,  Siam." 

FEVERS,    BLOOD    POISON8,   Ac. 

TJiQYPT,    CAIRO.— "Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  occasions  been  attacked  by  fever:  on  the 
J-J    occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  six  weeks.     The  last  attacks  nave  been  completi-ly  repulsed  in  a  short  time  by  the  u«e  of  vour  val_ 
*  FRUIT  SALT,'  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.    Ileartfelt  gratitude  fur  luy  restafaL 
impel*  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  I 
dictates  of  duty.—  Believe  me,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Cobi-oiial,  19th  Ilussurs.— Mr.  J.  C.  Exo." 

EUROPE,   ASIA,   AFRICA,   AMERICA,   AUSTRALIA,    NEW   ZEALAND. 

TMPOETANT    TO    ALL    TRAVELLERS.-"  Please  send   me   hnlf-a-.loz.-n  bottles  of  ENO'R  « FRUIT  SALT.' 
■A    have  tried  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  in  America,  India,  Egypt,  and  on  the  Continent  for  almost  ever)-  complaint,  fever  iarls*- 
n  ith  the  most  satisfactory  results.    I  can  strongly  recommend  it  t  >  all  Traveller*  ;  in  fact,  1  am  never  without  it.-  Yours  fatthfa 
A..  Anolo-Imdi  as  Official. " 

Only  Truth  can  give  True  Reputation.     Only  Reality  can  bo  of  Ron!  Profit, 

TBI    I1CX1T   Or  BUCCE8B    STEalINO   EOVZBTT   OV  PVRP08B.     Without  It  Xrfffe  is  a  Shan 

CHANGEABLE  WEATHER 

throws  the  human  machinery  out  of  gear.  It  relaxes  the  system  a 
renders  it  more  susceptible  to  attacks  of  INFLUENZA,  Diphtheria,  Col 
Chilis,  and  other  prevalent  ailments. 

Home-made    clear    Beef  Teas,    ordinary    Meat    Extracts,    and 
Essences  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  vain  attempt  to  prooure  a  stimulate 
nourishment,  but  a  nourishing  clear  Beef  Tea  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Stimulative  nourishment  to  fortify  the  system  MUST    BE    HAD,   and 

BOVRIL 

alone  provides  what  is  needed.  It  is  not  ordiuary  Meat  Extract,  it  I 
most  perfect  form  of  concentrated  nourishment  at  present  known,  viz.— 
vital  prinoiple  of  Prime  Ox  Beef,  containing  in  a  perceptible  powder  (whl 
distinguishes  it  from  clear  Beef  Tea)  the  Album  an  and  Fibrine,  or  entin 
nourishment  of  Beef,  solving  the  great  problem  of  effective  stimulati 
without  reaction,  and  forming  a  perfect  food  for  Brain,  Blood,  a 
and  Muscle.  

TBIL  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LO.  " 

Directors. :  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  PLAYFAIR.  0  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Dr.  FARQUHAI 
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A     TALE     OF     MERE     CHANCE. 

Bring  an  Account  of  the  Pursuit  of  the  Tiles,  Statement  of  the  Clock, 
and  the  Grip  of  a  Coat  of  Orange  Spots,  together  with  some  Criticism 
of  a  Detective  said  to  be  Carved  from  an  Old  Table-Leg. 

By   STEPHEN   CRANE. 

(Copyright,   1896  ;   by  Bacheller,  Johnson,  and  Bacheller.) 


YES,  my  friend,  I  killed  the  man  ;  but 
I  would  not  have  been  detected  in 
it  were  it  not  for  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  I  had  long  considered  this 
deed,  but  I  am  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
person,  you  understand,  and  I  hesitated 
over  it  as  the  diver  hesitates  on  the  brink 
of  a  dark  and  icy  mountain  pool.  A 
thought  of  the  shock  of  contact  holds 
one  back. 

As  I  was  passing  his  house  one  morning 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Well,  at  any  rate,  if  she 
loves  him  it  will  not  be  for  long."  And 
after  that  decision  I  was  not  myself,  but  a 
sort  of  machine. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servants  ad- 
mitted me  to  the  drawing-room.  I  waited 
there  while  the  tall  old  clock  placidly 
ticked  its  speech  of  time.  The  rigid  and 
austere  chairs  remained  in  possession  of 
their  singular  imperturbability,  although, 
of  course,  they  were  aware  of  my  purpose. 
But  the  little  white  tiles  of  the  floor  whis- 
pered one  to  another,  and  looked  at  me. 

Presently  he  entered  the  room,  and  I, 
drawing  my  revolver,  shot  him.  He 
screamed — you  know  that  scream,  mostly 
amazement — and  as  he  fell  forward  his 
blood  was  upon  the  little  white  tiles.  They 
huddled,  and  covered  their  eyes  from  this 
rain.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  old  clock 
stopped  ticking,  as  a  man  may  gasp  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  a  chair  threw 
itself  in  my  way  as  I  sprang  toward  the 
door. 

A  moment  later  I  was  walking  down  the 
street — tranquil,  you  understand — and  I 
said  to  myself :  "  It  is  done !     Long  years 
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from  this  day  I  will  say  to  her  that  it  was  I 
who  killed  him.  After  time  has  eaten  the 
conscience  of  the  thing  she  will  admire 
my  courage." 

I  was  elated  that  the  affair  had  gone  off 
so  smoothly,  and  I  felt  like  returning  home 
and  taking  a  long,  full  sleep,  like  a  tired 
working  man.  When  people  passed  me 
I  contemplated  their  stupidity  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction. 

But  those  accursed  little  white  tiles ! 

I  heard  a  shrill  crying  and  chattering 
behind  me,  and  looking  back  I  saw  them, 
blood-stained  and  impassioned,  raising 
their  little  hands  and  screaming,  "  Murder ! 
It  was  he ! "  I  have  said  that  they  had 
little  hands.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,  but 
they  had  some  means  of  indicating  me  as 
unerringly  as  pointing  fingers.  As  for 
their  movement,  they  swept  along  as  easily 
as  dry,  light  leaves  are  carried  by  the  wind. 
Always  they  were  shrilly  piping  their  song 
of  my  guilt. 

My  friend,  may  it  never  be  your  fortune 
to  be  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  little  blood- 
stained tiles.  I  used  a  thousand  means  to 
be  free  from  the  clash,  clash,  of  those  tiny 
feet.  I  ran  through  the  world  at  my  best 
speed,  but  it  was  no  better  than  that  of  an 
ox,  while  they,  my  pursuers,  were  always 
fresh,  eager,  relentless. 

I  am  an  ingenious  person,  and  I  used 
every  trick  that  a  desperately  fertile  man 
can  invent.  Hundreds  of  times  I  had 
almost  evaded  them  when  some  smoulder- 
ing, neglected  spark  would  blaze  up  and 
discover  me. 

I  felt  that  the  eye  of  conviction  would 
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have  no  terrors  for  me  :  hut  the  eve  of 
suspicion,  which  I  saw  in  city  after  city, 
on  road  after  road,  drove  me  to  tin-  verge 
of  going  forwanl  and  saying,  "  Yes,  I  have 
murdered." 

People       would        see        tile        following, 

clamorous  troupe  of  Mood-stained  tiles 
and  give  me  piercing  glances,  so  that 
these  swords  played  continuallv  at  mv 
heart.     Hut  we  are  a  decorous  race,  thank 


in  Taumanipas  show  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  mechanics.  I  remember  the  little 
hydraulic  what 's  that  r  Well,  what 
you  say  may  be  true,  my  friend,  but  I 
think  you  dream. 

The  little  stained  tiles.  My  friend,  I 
stopped  in  an  inn  at  the  end  of  the  earth. 
and  in  the  morning  they  were  there?  flying 
like  birds  and  pecking  at  mv  window. 

I   .should    have   escaped.     Heavens!     I 
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of  tlaini  tiiriiiir  tiles 
a  trick  in  politic*-:. 

Detectives  ■*  What  are  deteCthes  *  (  >|l. 
yes,  I  have  read  of  them  and  their  deeds 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  The  pre- 
historic races  must  have  been  remarkable. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  lu»\v 
the  detectives  navigated  in  sti.ne  boat-*. 
Still,  specimens  of  their  pot  ten  excavated 


-hoiild  have  escaped!  What  was  more 
-imple .-  I  murdered,  and  then  walked 
into  the  world,  whit  h  is  wide  and  intricate. 
I). i  imi  know  that  my  own  clock  assisted 
in  tin-  hunt  of  me  ?  They  asked  what  time 
I  left  my  home  that  morning  and  it  replied 
at  niice:  "Half-past  eight."  The  watch 
of  a  man  I  had  chanced  to  pass  near  the 
house  of  the  <  rime  (old  the  people  "  Seven 
minutes  lifter  nine."  Ami  of  course  the 
tall  old  clock  in  the  drawing-room  went 
about  day  after  day  repeating:  "  Eighteen 
alter  nine." 
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Do  you  say  that  the  man  who  caught  me 
was  very  clever  ?  My  friend,  I  have  lived 
long,  and  he  was  the  most  incredible 
blockhead  of  my  experience.  An  enslaved, 
dust  -  eating  Mexican  vaquero  wouldn't 
hitch  his  pony  to  such  a  man.  Do  you 
think  he  deserves  credit  for  my  capture  ? 
If  he  had  been  as  pervading  as  the  atmo- 
sphere he  would  never  have  caught  me. 
If  he  was  a  detective,  as  you  say,  I  could 
carve  a  better  one  from  an  old  table-leg. 
But  the  tiles !  That  is  another  matter. 
At  night  I  think  they  flew  in  a  long,  high 
flock,  like  pigeons.  In  the  day,  little  mad 
things,  they  murmured  on  my  trail  like 
frothy-mouthed  weasels. 

I  see  that  you  note  these  great,  round, 
vividly  orange  spots  on  my  coat.  Of 
course,  even  if  the  detective  was  really 
carved  from  an  old  table-leg,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  apprehend  a  man  thus 
badged.  As  sores  come  upon  one  in  the 
plague,  so  came  these  spots  upon  my  coat. 
When  I  discovered  them  I  made  efforts  to 


free  myself  of  this  coat.  I  tore,  tugged, 
wrenched  at  it,  but  around  my  shoulders  it 
was  like  the  grip  of  a  dead  man's  arms. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  plunged  in  a 
thousand  lakes  ?  I  have  smeared  this 
coat  with  a  thousand  paints,  but  day  and 
night  the  spots  burn  like  lights.  I  might 
walk  from  this  jail  to-day  if  I  could  rid 
myself  of  this  coat,  but  it  clings — clings — 
clings.  • 

At  any  rate,  the  person  you  call  a 
detective  is  not  so  clever  to  discover  a 
man  in  a  coat  of  spotted  orange,  followed 
by  shrieking  blood-stained  tiles. 

Yes,  that  noise  from  the  corridor  is  most 
peculiar ;  but  they  are  always  there, 
muttering  and  watching,  clashing  and 
jostling.  It  sounds  as  if  the  dishes  of 
Hades  were  being  washed.  Yet  I  have 
become  used  to  it.  Once,  indeed,  in  the 
night,  I  cried  out  to  them  :  "  In  God's 
name,  go  away,  little  blood-stained  tiles  !" 
But  they  doggedly  answered  :  "It  is  the 
law." 
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THE       WAR       OF       1812. 


By  HAROLD   FREDERIC. 


IT  has  been  remarked  that  while 
Americans  think  and  write  much 
about  the  war  of  1812-15,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Englishmen 
are  conscious  of  knowing  next  to  nothing 
about  it.  The  explanations  of  this  differ- 
ence are  obvious.  The  struggle  in  question 
came  at  a  time  when  England  was  finishing 
her  prolonged  and  desperate  cycle  of 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  its  incidents,  credit- 
able or  otherwise,  were  naturally  over- 
shadowed by  the  tremendous  strain  and 
the  final  uproarious  excitement  of  triumph 
here  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
same  conflict  appears  in  the  calmer  and 
less  crowded  annals  of  the  Republic  as  the 
only  disturbance  of  real  importance  during 
a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

Continuing  the  contrast,  the  war  and  its 
results  were  of  no  consequence  to  England, 
in  any  direct  way.  She  lost  some  ships 
and  some  lives,  it  is  true,  and  she  learned 
one  or  two  valuable  lessons,  in  the  progress 
of  the  somewhat  foolish  and  always  shape- 
less combat;  but  the  losses  were  not 
worth  thinking  of  in  the  presence  of  such 
wonderful  victories  elsewhere,  and  the 
lessons  were  assimilated  so  slowly  by 
the  British  mind  that  the  processes  quite 
escaped  attention.  The  whole  affair 
became  a  thing  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
But  upon  the  United  States  this  war  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  political  and  social 
effect.  At  its  close  the  Republic  might 
have  been  separated  by  a  generation 
instead  of  a  brief  thirty  months  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  began  hostilities. 
Even  to  this  day,  although  a  space  of 
eighty  years  and  the  convulsion  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  in  history  intervene,  the 
only  partisan  anniversary  which  is  regu- 
larly observed  with  banquets  and  speeches 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  where 
Andrew  Jackson  killed  two  British  Major- 
Generals  in  the  January  of  1815. 

The  reflection  which  is  forced  first  of 
all  upon  anybody  who  sets  out  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  this  war  of  1 8 1 2  is  one 
of  doubt   whether  the  world    has  really 


grown  more  peaceable  in  these  days  of 
telegraphs  and  daily  journalism  and 
general  progressive  civilisation.  In  our 
own  day  we  see  nations  stung  into  uncon- 
trollable fury  on  an  hour's  notice.  We 
read  in  our  morning  papers  that  the 
President  of  Barataria  has  used  this  or 
that  language  in  his  Message ;  or  we 
decipher  from  the  tape  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Ruritania  has  dispatched  such 
and  such  a  telegram  ;  and  forthwith  war- 
clouds  darken  the  sky,  and  the  air  smells 
of  sulphur.  But  when  our  grandfathers 
were  boys,  and  communication  was  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  months,  there  was  no 
such  peppery  popular  haste  to  take  provo- 
cation. The  individual,  indeed,  was  swifter 
then  than  now  in  the  matter  of  personal 
affronts,  and  the  imperative  obligations  of 
the  duello  gave  a  razor-edge  to  social 
intercourse  which  we  know  nothing  of. 
But  it  required  years  of  patient  insult  to 
get  a  whole  nation  really  angry,  or  united, 
for  that  matter,  on  any  other  emotion. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  this  fact  better 
than  the  case  of  the  war  we  are  speaking 
of.  The  formal  provocations  to  it  began 
in  1807,  and  only  produced  the  effect  of 
resistance  in  181 2.  There  then  ensued 
three  years  of  warfare,  which  ended  by 
common  consent  without  any  very  definite 
results.  But  it  took  still  another  ten  years 
or  so  of  meditation  upon  the  wrongs 
suffered  in  1807  before  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  became  indignant 
about  them,  and  settled  down  to  view  the 
war  they  had  meanwhile  fought  as  a 
national  rather  than  a  partisan  achieve- 
ment. 

Another  quaint  result  of  slow  and  diffi- 
cult communications  in  those  days  was 
that  two  nations  could  never  be  furious 
with  each  other  for  the  same  reasons  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  By  the  time  that 
A  learned  what  B's  latest  retort  was  like, 
B  had  outgrown  that  mood,  and  was 
perhaps  in  a  totally  different  frame  of 
mind.  As  a  striking  example  of  this,  we 
have  President  Madison  declaring  war  on 
June  18,  1 81 2,  for  the  reason  that  England 
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had  definitely  refused  to  revoke  its  ob- 
noxious Orders  in  Council,  and  then 
learning  late  in  July  that  the  British 
Government  had  actually  revoked  the 
Orders  on  June  17,  the  day  before  his 
proclamation  of  hostilities.  So,  too,  at  the 
finish,  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Ghent,  and  its  terms  discussed  by  the 
London  Press  for  a  fortnight,  when  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war  was 
fought  on  the  levee  outside  Xew  Orleans, 
and,  a  week  later  still,  the  Americans 
sustained  their  worst  naval  disaster  in  the 
capture  of  Decatur's  President,  fifty  miles 
out  from  New 
York,  by  a  British 
squadron. 

If  it  is  hard  for 
us,  familiarised  as 
we  are  with  the 
idea  of  surveying 
the  entire  globe 
at  breakfast,  t<» 
grasp  the  physical 
conditions  under 
which  diploma- 
tists and  rulers 
worked  in  1K12, 
it  is  frankly  im- 
possible to  com- 
prehend some  of 
the  notions  which 
controlled  them. 
The  Knglish  had 
already,  in  1807, 
achieved  enough 
naval  and  military 
glory  to  warrant 
a  good  deal  of 
pride,  and  of  the 
arrogance  which 
is  begotten  of 

pride.       But    it  cwitain  stk 

sounds  almost  in-  ok  tiik  i.mikh  statf 

credible  now  that 

they  should  have  asserted  it  as  their  right 
to  maintain  a  squadron  oil"  Sandy  Hook, 
anil  another  inside  Chesapeake  Bay.  to 
overhaul  American  trailers  going  out  from 
Xew  York  or  Baltimore,  to  take  from  them 
such  seamen  as  they  chose  to  assume 
were  British  subjects,  and  to  confiscate 
altogether  as  prizes  of  war  such  of  the 
vessels  as  were  bound  for  French  ports. 
If  anything  could  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  such 
a  right,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
calmly  submitted  to  it  for  a  good  many 
years. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming 
want  of  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  political 
traditions   and   aims   of   the    JcfTcrsonian 


party,  which,  since   1800,  had  shaped  the 
character  of  the  Republic,  as  in  1789  it 
had    moulded    the    Constitution.       This 
party   was   extremely   strong   and    highly 
developed    on    its    civic    side.       It    had 
absorbed  the  purer  if  more  abstract  part 
of  the  Jacobinism   of    France,   and    had 
applied  it,  happily  under  conditions  free 
from  any  hint  of  the  Terror,  to  the  admin- 
istration   of  the   new  Republic.     To   the 
spirit    of    Democracy,    as    these   earnest 
doctrinaires  felt  it  within  them,  war  was 
an  abhorrent  thing.      They  dreamed  only 
of  the  pacific  victories  of  universal  suffrage, 
universal    educa- 
tion, free  speech, 
and  the  Rights  of 
Man.    They  kept 
the  Federal  Army 
down  to  a  skele- 
ton ;    they  hated 
the  mere  mention 
of  a  navy.    From 
their    philoso- 
phical   point    of 
view,  it  was  better 
to  go  on  quietly 
under  the   im- 
pertinence   or 
injustice   of  out- 
siders    than     to 
imperil  the  im- 
mortal  jewel,  of 
Liberty    by    per- 
mitting a  war- 
spirit    to  get 
control      of     the 
Republic. 

It    would     be 

nonsense  to  affirm 

that  a  majority  of 

the  people  of  the 

piifn  dkc.vi  ik,  Republic,  or  even 

S   KKIliATK   ••  I'RKSIOKNT."  «     powerful     min- 

« trilv,  ever  rose 
to  the  exalted  ethical  standard  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  school.  It  is  probably  true  that 
that  particular  generation  of  Americans 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  capable  of  arguing  intelligently, 
and  even  brilliantly,  the  whole  compli- 
cated problem  of  political  government, 
than  any  other  community  has  ever  con- 
tained since  the  world  began.  They  must 
have  been  tiresome  people  to  live  with,  in 
the  aggregate,  but  they  produced  quite  the 
most  remarkable  group  of  political  orators 
that  has  ever  listened  to  itself  in  the 
Knglish  language.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  got  only  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  out  of  all  this 
lofty     philosophising.       They     came     to 
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regard  the  individual  interests  which  would 
be  jeopardised  by  war  as  the  paramount 
concern  of  the   Republic.      This  gave  an 


PRESIDENT   ANDREW   JACKSON. 

aspect  of  cowardice  to  their  attitude  before 
the  war ;  it  came  as  near  as  possible  to 
rendrring  the  war  itself  a  ruinous  and 
criminal  failure.  It  cannot  be  pleasant 
for  any  American  to  recall  that,  during 
the  war  the  British  army  in  Canada  was 
almost  wholly  fed,  at  very  profitable  prices, 
by  American  farmers  along  the  New  York 
and  New  England  border,  or  that  the 
New  England  States  actually  elected  dele- 
gates to  a  Convention  which  was  intended 
to  decree  secession  from  the  Union, 
because  their  trade  with  England  was 
being  prevented  by  the  war.  Hut  it  was 
all  a  long  time  ago,  and  both  in  good 
ways  anil  bad  the  world  was  different 
then. 

The  Americans,  as  has  been  said,  were 
strangely  supine  for  years  under  these 
provocations  to  wrath.  Naturally  this  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  British  contempt, 
and  of  heightening  the  swagger  which 
expressed  it.  The  British  frigate  (iuerriere 
paraded  up  ami  down  the  New  England 
coast,  well  in  to  land,  with  her  name 
painted  in  huge  letters  on  her  sails,  as  a 
permanent  challenge  to  somebody  to  come 
out  and  fight  her.*  London  papers 
printed  the  terms  of  cartels  which  officers 
of    the    British    squadrons    in   American 


waters  continually  sent  ashore,  daring  the 
American  naval  officers  to  sail  out  for  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  felt  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  Yankees  were 
a  pack  of  cowards.  In  June  of  1807, 
while  a  British  squadron  was  lying  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  watching  for  some 
French  frigates  which  had  taken  refuge  at 
Annapolis,  some  of  its  sailors  managed  to 
desert.  Three  of  them,  all  Americans 
who  had  been  impressed  into  the  British 
service,  enlisted  on  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  which  happened  to  be  just  on 
the  point  of  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  British  vessels  surrounded  the 
Chesapeake  as  she  tacked  on  her  outward 
course  to  put  off  the  pilot.  Two  lay  at 
guard,  while  the  other,  the  Leopard, 
approached  and  sent  an  officer  to  request 
that  the  men  be  given  up.  The  request 
happened  to  describe  wrongly  the  ship  the 
men  had  deserted  from,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Chesapeake  explained  this 
verbally  to  the  messenger,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  return  to  his  superiors  with  the 
explanation  of  their  error.  Then  without 
other  warning  the  Leopard  closed  in,  and 
poured  one  smashing  broadside  after 
another  into  the  unprepared  Chesapeake, 
The  latter,  in  a  disabled  condition,  struck 
its  flag,   and  the  Leopard  calmly  sailed 


•  The  Times,  Jan.  2,  1813. 
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away  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
its  Vice-Admiral.  The  British  Govern- 
ment eventually  disavowed  the  act ;  but 
it  delayed  reparation  and  the  return  of  the 
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seamen  for  five  years,  and  it  maintained 
meanwhile  the  British  rights  of  search, 
impressment,  and  confiscation  in  American 
waters  with  more  truculence  than  ever. 

This  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  has  been 
given  more  space  than  can  be  found  for 
any  engagement  of  the  actual  war  which 
ultimately  ensued,  because  it  possesses 
more  real  importance  than  even  the 
greatest  of  the  sea -duels  which  were 
presently  to  excite  the  world.  Some  of 
the  American  people  were  furious  about 
it,  and  President  Jefferson  with  difficulty 
restrained  the  fiery  spirits  in  his  own  party 
from  precipitate  action.  But  the  Oppo- 
sition, which  had  its  stronghold  in  New 
England,  took  the  matter  coolly.  The 
principal  Federalist  or  anti-Jcflersonian 
paper  in  Boston  went  so  far  as  to  defend 
the  British  Vice-Admiral  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Leopard.  During  the  following 
five  years  this  instinctive  partisan  line  of 
cleavage  developed  slowly  into  a  definite 
gulf  of  separation.  By  1812  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  had  become  a  war  party,  and  the 
Federalists  were  for  peace.  Jefferson 
himself  had  been  succeeded  by  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  disciple,  James  Madi- 
son, and  another  eminent  Virginian  of  the 
same  school,  James  Monroe,  having  been 
Jefferson's  Minister  to  London,  had  suc- 
ceeded Madison  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

As  has  been  said,  the  causes  of  the  war 
make  strange  reading  for  modern  eyes. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  had  practically 
destroyed  the  commercial  fleets  of  the 
Continent.  The  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
world  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  British 
mercantile  marine  had  at  first  everything 
its  own  way.  Then  America  entered  in 
competition,  and  built  swift  clippers  for 
the  French  and  Mediterranean  trade  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  numbers  that  soon 
she  became  a  maritime  equal,  if  not 
superior.  Her  position  of  neutrality  in 
Europe's  fierce  and  complicated  wars  gave 
her  traders,  of  course,  an  immense  original 
advantage  on  the  high  seas.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  French  would  have  been 
delighted  at  this  development  of  a  for- 
midable rival  to  British  commerce,  espe- 
cially as  its  principal  purpose  and  effect 
was  to  supply  French  ports  with  food  and 
raw  material,  and  take  away  French  pro- 
ducts, which  otherwise  would  have  been 
immovable.  But  Napoleon  could  never 
sse  anything  in  a  mercantile  marine 
except  a  rich  subject  for  taxation  and 
plunder.  He  behaved  with  impartial 
hostility  to  American  and  British  shipping 


alike,  and  his  Milan  decree  of  1806  was 
every  whit  as  damaging  in  intention  10 
American  commerce  as  were  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  of  1807.  In  fact,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  for  years  met  the 
American  Minister's  protestations  and 
threats  about  these  Orders  by  pointing 
out  that  logically  the  Americans  must  first 
declare  war  against  Napoleon  for  his 
earlier  Milan  decree.  To  this  argument 
the  Americans  had  no  satisfactory  answer. 
In  the  abstract,  their  grievance  against 
France  was  as  grave  as  that  against 
England,  and,  moreover,  possessed  priority. 
Very  often,  in  the  face  of  this  dilemma, 
American  statesmen  canvassed  the  advis- 
ability of  declaring  war  against  both 
France  and  England.  But  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  Napoleon's  unintelligent 
and  exasperating  conduct  did  relatively 
very  little  harm,  for  the  good  reason  that 
he  lacked  the  power ;  whereas  the  inimical 
policy  of  England  made  itself  felt  in  every 
latitude,  and  was  thrust  upon  American 
consciousness  at  every  turn. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy, 
the  American  State  Department  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  grievance  of  England's 
declaring  blockades  which  she  could  not 
enforce,  and  levying  practical  war  upon 
American  commerce  under  her  Orders  in 
Council.  How  substantial  and  incessant 
this  grievance  was  may  be  gathered  from 
President  Madison's  remark  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  when  he  expressed 
a  last  hope  that  Mar  might  be  averted,  to 
the  effect  that  England  had  really  been 
making  war  for  a  long  time,  and  within  a 
single  month  she  had  captured  eighteen 
American  trading  vessels,  valued  at  half 
a  million  sterling.  If  this  was  what  peace 
meant,  the  Americans  could  hardly  risk 
worse  things  by  trying  war. 

It  was  not  until  Madison  sent  his  Message 
to  Congress  recommending  a  declaration 
of  war,  on  June  1,  181 2,  that  the  grievance 
of  "  impressment  "  was  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  recital  of  national  wrongs. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  took  precedence 
in  the  list,  and  this  position  it  has  main- 
tained ever  since  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  theory  nowadays  is  quite  general  that 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  was 
primarily  due  to  England's  insisting  upon 
seizing  American  citizens  by  her  press- 
gangs,  and  making  British  tars  of  them 
willy-nilly.  But  at  the  time  that  particular 
injustice  did  not  loom  so  largely  in  the 
American  mind.  There  was  bitter  feeling 
about  it,  of  course ;  but  there  was  also  a 
knowledge  that  the  question  was  a  com- 
plicated one. 
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show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  the  moment  after, 

and  he  took  prizes  as  well  as  trading  profits. 

Gradually,  as  the  war  went  on,  the  idea 

of  building  vessels  which  should  look  for 
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prize-money  a-.- -ne  took  po -<*•»:■  >n  of  the 
shipping-man's  mind.  Every  yard  from 
Maine  t-  •  Cape  Hat  tents  began  turning  out 
ihers  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons'  burden. 
splendidly  armed,  and  con>tructed  for  the 
>  -le  purp«»>e  t.>i  hunting  down  British 
commercial  prey  and  escaping  British 
naval  « base.  By  i>i  +  the  ocean  swarmed 
w::h  these  speculative  terrors.  "  British 
merchantmen  were  capture!,  recaptured. 
an  !  captured  a&iin.  tin;:!  tiny  despaired 
.■!  ever  reach::*.;  :•  r:.  One  British 
master.  wi:  •  w.;-  three  time-  taken  and  a- 
■  •ftrn   ri  :.-.<<.•::.   ret'-rte.S  that  i.v  had  seen 


ten    A::i»t:i  .in 


■ur>-.-. 


1:.      N-va 


crossing     his 
■::.in  coast,  the 


•  ••Hi-:-r\  < ■: the  Ur.r.iv:  >:.i:es.  ivoi-i-."  Bv 
Hcr.r\  Aii:i>.  Nae  v.isar;.  L.  r.-ioa  :  «.l.  1*. 
I*utr.i:r.*>  >•  r.>.  I  •  :h.>o  »h  ■  Ji-:rc  a  v:c*.a:li\i 
..-.:  rcn-..irk.i:  "v  Xi-'.c  «:u  ;\  •:'  l».-:h  the  foft.^B  .\nA 
•:  tr.t»:-.v  r  '.  :::«■  ■  :"  :h«  t":-.::-.-.:  >:;:es  Juris,;  :h:> 
;<:■  ..:.  :h>  «  rw  t.aj  :«e  >:  ninur.ic.:  i>  -juiw 
«-.:h  ■■-:  a  «»sj.  AI:h  u^b  the  au;h  r"»  atmo-ic 
:  w.ir  i  :hr  I  &£«:*»  r.:.vn  «*,i  •  ■!  ■•!"  »*..i:t.->:r.«r:i  :-  i-iw 
«hivh  A:r.i-ri:.ir>  may  :r.i--r..i:!y  .::nVr  .livut.  :he 
:a:rin:.u::i  :":hi-  ■»  •'*  :>  a;  xt.  rstcnutt  t.j*  ;v»:a: 
•:  v-.-.u.  ar. :  o :».-.:.:!!•.  .»-  :*:w«-.a  E-^Iar.i  an.i 
Air  "*•■■  *-:-•  -■   -"■•*  aiJJStxaci. 


West  Indies  and  Canaries,  and  even  the 
Chinese  seas,  were  alive  with  these  trade- 
destroyers.  But  what  was  much  harder 
to  bear,  they  adventured  boldly  up  to 
the  fountain  head  of  British  commerce, 
and  literally  blockaded  the  English  and 
Irish  coasts.  Dozens  of  these  privateers 
intercepted  mails  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  captured  rich  East  India- 
nnn  returning  home  within  sight  of 
the  chalk  cliffs.  The  (nvt-rnor  Tompkins 
burned  fourteen  vessels  successively  in 
the  Channel.  The  Princt  of  Xeu/chahl, 
320  tons,  made  a  specialty  of  Irish  waters, 
until  a  rate  of  13  per  cent,  was  paid  at 
Lloyd's  in  September  181+  on  risks  to 
cro.ss  the  Irish  Channel.  At  that  time 
Lloyd's  list  showed  825  prizes  captured 
by  these  privateers,  and  their  career  of 
destruction  hail  by  no  means  ended. 
These  privateers  could  fight  as  well  as 
fly.  The  X<uf<h,ittl  was  going  home 
in  October  1814  laden  with  booty,  and 
with  a  prize  in  tow,  and  having  sent' ahead 
so  many  other  prizes  that  her  crew  was 
reduced  to  forty  men,  when  >he  encountered 
off  Nantucket  the  big  fifty-gun  frigate 
IlnJvmi-n,  and  lay  becalmed.  A  British 
boarding  party  went  in  boats,  and  the 
fiercest  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  the  war 
ensued.  Only  nine  of  the  forty  on  the 
.\iitfi/ni.'tl  escaped  injury,  but  they  beat 
back  tlie  assault  with  the  extraordinary 
!o>s  of  twenty-eight  killed  and  thirty-seven 
wounded,  out  of  a  total  of  120,  ana  sailed 
oil  victorious. 

riiis  privateer  development  was,  as  has 
been  >aid.  the  unique  feature  of  the  war. 
The  British  Navy  was  powerless  to  deal 
w  ith  it.  British  frigates  chased  or  trapped 
one  set  of  the  nuisances  to  their  destruc- 
tion, only  to  meet  a  fresh  lot  on  the 
horizon.  They  could  be  built  within  six 
weeks  at  the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
anil  their  promise  oi  profit  was  so  dazzling 
ti.at  all  the  yard*  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
c^'i-.ll  :-...i  keep  up  with  the  orders  for 
n.ore.  I  his  broke  the  nerve  of  the  rich 
mercantile  c".a<s  in  England,  which  at  first 
had  been  keenest  for  the  war.  Great 
mecr.r.g*  were  held  by  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  >.•{  Bristol.  Cdasgow,  Liver- 
pool Mr.  Gladstone's  father  presiding  at 
t.i:>  .a>:  .  and  other  trad:: j g  centres,  deplor- 
ingthe  haw  the  privateers  were  causing. 
and  disclosing  the  com  ict ion  that  the  war, 
a>  it  was  being  conducted,  had  lasted  quite 
long  enough.  The  British  .Ministry-  had 
been  wavering  for  a  year,  according  as 
Napo '.eon's  flickering  fortunes  rose  or  fell, 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  five  American 
Commissioners  who  had  been  sent  over  at 
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England's  suggestion  to  arrange  a  peace. 
The  panic  of  the  merchants  and  shippers 
was  at  last  decisive,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed  thedaybefore  Christmasof  1814. 

Next  to  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  war  as  it  was  fought  out  between  the 
regular  forces  of  the  two  combatants  by  land 
and  sea.  In  truth  very  little  need  be  said. 
The  conflict  was  important  by  reason  of 
its  causes,  its  developments  on  the  irregular 
side  of  maritime  warfare,  and  its  effects 
upon  American  political  institutions  and 
ideas.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scientific  warfare,  or  even  as  a  test  of 
the  real  qualities  and  powers  of  the  two 
countries,  its  records  are  almost  valueless. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  notable  naval 
battles,  some  of  which  cannot  be  omitted 
from  any  list  of  great  naval  engagements, 
but  they  were  all  more  or  less  haphazard 
encounters  of  two  isolated  antagonists, 
who  fought  their  magnificent  duels  without 
reference  to  what  anybody  else  was  doing. 
No  single  naval  victory  or  defeat  produced 
any  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  elsewhere,  or  bore  any  relation 
to  the  strategic  plan  of  the  war.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  these  splendid  sea  battles 
demonstrated  that  press-gang  crews  were 
inferior  to  crews  of  freemen,  and  hardly 
much  else. 

What  the  land  operations  demonstrated 
it  would  puzzle  anybody  to  say.  The 
American  Government  was  never  able  to 
get  the  ranks  of  its  army  up  to  half  their 
nominal  effective  strength,  even  when 
considerable  inducements  were  offered  to 
recruits ;  and  except  in  two  or  three  cases, 
where  leaders  of  exceptional  courage 
happened  to  get  into  control,  its  various 
expeditions  had  little  to  be  proud  of.  The 
British  had  a  steadier  average  of  fighting 
ability,  but  they  were  even  more  unlucky 
in  commanders,  as  a  rule,  than  their 
opponents.  Long  periods  of  months 
elapsed  between  one  battle  and  another. 
Generals  on  either  side  won  sporadic 
victories  and  turned  them  to  no  account. 
Defeats  which  should  have  been  crushing 
turned  out  to  have  left  the  situation 
unaltered.  Each  side  by  turn  exhibited 
imbecility,  irresolution,  open  cowardice,  and 
violent  heroism  quite  beyond  any  intelligible 
analysis.  The  same  troops  would  run  like 
rabbits  in  one  encounter,  and  display  an 
irrational  ferocity  of  valour  in  the  next 
chance  emergency.  The  final  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  fought  in  ignorance  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  was  the  only  one  of 
dimensions  entitling  it  to  be  classed  along 
with  England's  contemporary  European 
Here  six  thousand  of  the  flower 


of  Wellington's  veteran  Peninsular  Army 
were  overwhelmed  with  a  loss  of  their 
three  Generals  and  two  thousand  men. 
The  triumphant  American  militia  who 
wrought  this  extraordinary  carnage  lost 
seventy-one  all  told.  It  is  true  that  they 
fought  behind  breastworks  and  had  twenty 
cannon,  but  the  real  point  was  that 
Andrew  Jackson  led  them.  In  pertinent 
contrast  to  this  performance,  the  British 
General  Ross  landed  four  thousand  regular 
troops  in  Maryland  in  August  of  18 14, 
and  marched  for  five  days  through  a 
long-settled  country  in  a  leisurely  way, 
straight  upon  Washington.  Large  forces 
of  militia  watched  his  progress  from  a  safe 
distance,  moving  out  of  his  way  as  he 
approached,  and  saw  him  enter  the  Capitol, 
burn  the  public  buildings,  and  then  retire 
again  as  he  came,  practically  without 
molestation.  There  was  one  sharp  skir- 
mish at  Bladensburg,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  did 
not  seriously  check  the  British  advance, 
and  it  would  not  have  happened  at  all  if 
Ross  had  pushed  forward  at  a  little  swifter 
pace.  In  a  few  instances  elsewhere,  as  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  the  American  militia  were 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  brave  and  capable 
leadership   to    fight   superbly ;    but   if,   as 
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usually  happened,  their  Generals  were 
worthless,  they  were  worthless  too.  But, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  their  cause  lost  no 
more  in  the  long-run  by  their  inefficiency 
than  it  gained  by  the  predominant  in- 
capacity of  the  British  commanders. 
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The  truth  is  that  neither  country  had 
its  heart  in  the  fight.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  with  which  they  ended  the  war, 
tacitly  admitted  by  its  terms  that  it  was  a 
drawn  battle.  The  combatants  agreed  to 
stop  fighting,  and  that  was  all.  Their 
rival  historians  disputed  vehemently 
enough,  and  lied  with  a  noble  freedom, 
in  the  effort  to  exaggerate  triumphs  and 
minimise  defeats  on  either  side.  But  the 
nations  themselves  were  not  deceived 
about  the  merits  of  the  matter.  Indi- 
viduals had  distinguished  themselves  here 
and  there,  but  both  countries  recognised 
that  the  average  of  achievement  was  low 
where  it  should  have  been  highest.  Con- 
trasted with  what  each  secretly  knew  that 
it  ought  to  have  done,  the  results  were 
pitiful.  England's  unrivalled  navy  of  a 
thousand  ships  should  have  made  one 
mouthful  of  America's  puny  fleet  of  a 
dozen  vessels  all  told.  The  American 
people  should  have  swept  their  whole 
continent  free  of  the  enemy's  land  forces 
by  a  majestic  and  irresistible  uprising. 
By  some  annoying  freak  of  paradox,  the 
functions  of  the  two  got  mixed.  The 
Americans  did  best  by  sea,  the  English  had 
the  advantage  on  land.  Neither  reflection 
ministered  much  to  national  pride. 


In  England  the  irritation  was  temporary. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  responsibility  tor  the 
peace  cost  him  bitterly  in  popularity,  and 
some  of  the  Generals  who  had  muddled 
the  military  side  of  the  business  were 
disciplined.  But  the  petulant  mood 
passed  away  as  Canning's  policy  of 
opposing  the  Holy  Alliance  rose  to  excite 
public  interest,  and  its  essential  feature  of 
a  friendly  understanding  with  the  United 
States  acquired  importance  in  the  popular 
eye.  Soon  the  very  fact  of  the  war  lapsed 
in  the  national  memory. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war 
grew  popular  as  it  receded  from  view. 
James  Monroe,  who  was  most  identified 
with  it  from  beginning  to  end,  was  elected 
President  by  an  enthusiastic  majority  in 
1 81 6,  and  four  years  later  had  the  unique 
experience  of  no  opposition  whatever  to 
his  second  term.  The  fact  that  at  times 
during  the  struggle  more  than  half  the 
people  hail  been  against  it  dropped  out  of 
sight.  It  came  to  appear  that  only  a  tiny 
minority  of  politicians  had  ever  opposed 
the  war,  and  the  tide  of  popular  con- 
demnation rolled  so  furiously  over  them 
that  their  party  was  swept  out  of  existence. 
The  very  name  of  Federalist  disappeared 
from  American  politics. 
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"  T  LOVED  no  one  so  much  whom  I 
|_  knew  so  little,"  was  said  of  Lord 
Leigh  ton  the  other  day  by  one  of  his  mere 
acquaintances.  It  may  be  that  his  very 
universal  popularity  prevented  him  from 
forming  more  particular  ties.  Perhaps 
Lord  Leighton,  so  nice  to  everybody  up 
to  a  certain  point,  had  not  in  any  unusual 
degree  "  the  gift  of  intimacy."  Browning, 
I  remember,  once  hinted  as  much,  after  a 
good-fellowship  of  many  years.  Intimate 
friends,  of  course,  he  had,  the  truest  and 
the  best,  such  as  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A., 
an  ideal  next-doorneighbour,  all  encroach- 
ments of  new  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
light  of  the  President's  drawing-room 
windows  notwithstanding !  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Leighton' s  commonest  courtesies 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  They  had  root 
in  his  heart.  His  constant  thoughtfulness 
for  others  was  sharply  tested  at  the  end, 
and  it  stood  the  test.  The  ruling  passion 
of  unselfishness  was  strong  in  death  when 
he  said  to  those  who  watched  beside  him, 
"  I  want  to  die  quickly  :  it  is  worse  for  you 
than  for  me." 

Lord  Leighton,  in  a  talk  two  Sundays 
before  his  death,  was  speaking  about  his 
own  family  more  fully  than  I  had  heard 
him  before.  There  were  some  half-dozen 
pictures  on  the  easels  (one  charming  head 
he  intended  for  a  wedding  present  for 
Princess  Maud),  and  for  one  of  these,  a 
girl  in  hesitating  contemplation,  he  wanted 
a  name.  "  It  is  the  hardest  thing  about 
a  picture,"  he  said,  "  to  find  a  title  for  it. 
Come,  Everard,"  addressing  the  young  son 
of  one  of  his  guests,  and  at  the  same  time 
complimenting  him  by  remembering  his 
Christian  name,  "  give  me  one."  Dumb- 
ness was,  of  course,  the  result.  But  some- 
one said  that  at  any  rate  he  had  found  it 
easy  enough  to  decide  on  a  title  of  another 
kind — his  own  on  being  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age. "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  'lama  work- 
man, and  very  proud  of  the  name  under 
which  I  have  worked.  Besides,"  he  added, 
"  the  name  is  a  good  old  name  in  itself — 
there  were  Leightons  in  England  before 
the  Conquest."  But  the  choice  of  a  second 
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title  bothered  him — Lord  Leighton  of 
what  ?  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  the  head  of 
the  Leightons  who  have  been  settled  in 
Shropshire  since  the  twelfth  century, 
had  made  a  suggestion  which  the 
President  was  proud  to  accept — to  take 
the  second  part  of  his  title  from 
Stretton,  one  of  the  villages  on  the  Salop 
estate.  Lord  Leighton  always  used  in 
common  with  Sir  Baldwyn  the  Wyvern 
crest  and  the  motto,  "  Dread  Shame,"  for 
his  grandfather  was  a  scion  of  the  Salop 
family.  According  to  Lord  Leighton,  his 
grandfather,  whose  medical  record  in 
Russia  is  familiar,  owed  his  knighthood 
to  a  special  request  made  in  1830  by  the 
then  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  painter's  sister,  Alex- 
andra, well  known  as  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr, 
was  baptised  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
this  Empress  for  her  sponsor.  Though 
the  Baronetages  made  no  mention  of  him, 
there  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord 
Leighton  as  well  as  his  two  sisters,  but  he 
died  when  he  was  quite  a  child.  Those 
familiar  with  the  President's  signature — 
he  always  signed  his  Christian  name 
"  Fred,"  and  so  had  not  Faber's  standing 
perplexity  as  to  the  use  of  a  final  k — will 
remember  that  the  top  line  of  the  F  was  a 
flourish  in  the  form  of  a  quill  pen.  His 
peerage,  therefore,  was  to  pluck  that  quill 
from  him ;  "  and  that,"  he  said  laughing, 
"  goes  to  my  heart."  The  boy  Everard,  a 
collector  of  autographs,  asked  for  the  new 
signature  lacking  the  Fred  and  the  flourish. 
"  I  '11  give  it  you  if  you  like,  but  I  'm 
not  legally  entitled  to  use  it  till  the  Queen 
has  approved  my  choice  of  the  title." 
The  boy  waived  the  claim.  "  You  shall 
have  the  first,"  the  President  said,  opening 
the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  to  place  in 
it  a  reminder.  It  is  an  autograph  that 
will  not  exist  for  any  collection  now. 

Lord  Leighton's  peerage  was,  of  course, 
due  in  large  part  to  his  personal  friendship 
with  members  of  the  royal  family.  One 
of  the  minor  treasures  of  his  studio  was  a 
print  of  a  gathering  at  the  Academy  in 
the  days     of    the    Prince    Regent    and 
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Reynolds.  The  Prince  of  Wales  saw  it  in 
a  Paris  shop  and  brought  it  to  the  President : 
"  It  reminded  me  of  myself  and  you." 
The  Prince's  words  at   the  last  Academy 


intruders.  But  Lord  Leighton's  was  an 
attitude  the  very  reverse  of  that.  True,  he 
was  not  receptive  towards  Home  Rule, 
and,  although  a  Liberal  till  Mr.  Gladstone 
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banquet,  when  Leighton  was  absent,  are 
easily  recalled.  But  they  hail  their  counter- 
part in  the  speech  he  made  at  the  very  first 
banquet  over  which  Leighton  presided, 
that  of  1879:  "Of  the  Academy  as  of 
Royalty  it  may  be  said,  Le  Roi  est  mart — 
vive  k  Roi  !  The  President  is  dead,  and 
another  President  is  elected.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  friend 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  standing." 
The  deaths  of  five  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  in  the  memory  of  the  Prince — 
five  out  of  the  total  nine.  By  these  ex- 
periences, rather  than  by  the  actual  flight 
of  years,  a  man  realises  that  he,  too,  is 
growing  old. 

The  coming  of  the  new,  no  less  than  the 

•ire  of  the  old,  tells  the  tale.     That, 

is  why  the  old,  as  a  rule,  refuse 

)tive,    and     resent    all    new 


"  left  all  for  Ireland."  he  would  not,  had  he 
lived,  have  sat  in  Parliament  among  the 
political  followers  of  Lord  Rosebery,  his 
personal  friend.  True  also,  in  his  own 
artistic  methods  and  selections,  he  was  a 
conservative  ;  but  when  have  the  followers 
of  other  methods  found  a  more  generous 
approver  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  Cornish 
painters,  known  as  the  Newlyn  school. 
Their  choice  of  subject,  like  their  manner 
of  painting,  was  far  other  than  his 
own — was  almost  an  offence  to  him.  But 
he  knew  a  real  artist  when  he  saw  him, 
and  the  sight  made  him  glad.  The 
Cornishmen  were  well  hung  at  Burlington 
House ;  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Bramley  were  elected  Associates ;  and 
Cornish  pictures,,  including  two  of  Mr. 
Tuke's.were  bought  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
funds,  sometimes  at  Leighton's  initiation 
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and  always  with  his  full  concurrence.  After 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tuke,  with 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler,  and  with  Mr. 
Gotch,  they  all  visited  him  in  the  summer 
of  1884.  When,  a  few  months  later, 
the  President  ran  down  to  Cornwall  for  a 
few  days  to  make  some  studies  of  light 
and  colour  by  the  sea,  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  not  to  congratulate 
him    on  having  joined    the  Newlyncrs! 


of  his  Boston  decoration.  The  President 
and  his  visitor  outdid  each  other  in  ex- 
clamations over  delightful  memories  of  this 
Sargent  portrait  and  that.  Lord  Leighton 
had  the  first  word  and  the  last :  "  And  then 
the  qualities  in  this  bit  of  decoration  ! " 

Early  in  his  artistic  life  Leighton  was  a 
little  impatient  of  the  newspaper  notices. 
They  were  almost  uniformly  unfavourable 
to  him  on  his  second  appearance  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Academy ;   and  he  was 
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Of  Mr.  Clausen,  A.R.A.,  in  whom  the 
Cornishmen  admire  a  master  after  their 
own  hearts,  the  President,  less  than  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  spoke  not  merely 
with  high  admiration,  but  with  that  close 
acquaintance  with  his  exhibited  works 
which  was  the  best  form  of  homage.  That 
was  when  we  stood  in  the  little  room  which 
led  out  of  the  big  studio  in  Holland  Park 
Road  and  which  the  President  had  lately 
rearranged  to  give  him  more  wall  space 
for  his  many  treasures,  one  among  them  a 
small  picture  by  Clausen.  Close  beside  it 
hung  a  study  of  Mr.  Sargent's  for  a  panel 


rather  Disraelian  in  his  threat  that  the 
time  would  come  when  they  should  praise 
him.  But  the  mood  passed.  He  under- 
stood that  the  newspapers,  especially  then, 
knew  no  better ;  and  at  last  he  came  to 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  homage  he  had 
compelled.  "  I  avoid  the  notices,"  he 
saiil  ten  years  ago,  "  because  the  praise 
gives  me  no  satisfaction.  I  know  how 
much  better  I  ought  to  have  done  what  I 
did  best ;  and  the  blame  tells  me  nothinsr 
I  did  not  more  than  know  befor* 
ruffles  me."  One  hopes  that  ?* 
of  his  life  he  was  able  to 
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ignore,  though  his  was  a  temperament 
sensitive  to  a  degree  rarely  found  in  a  man 
of  affairs.  Seldom  pleased  with  the  result  of 
his  pictures,  he  had  nevertheless  great  plea- 
sure in  producing  them,  especially  in  the 
processes  of  making  little  clay  models  for 
his  figures  and  for  his  draperies.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  physicians,  he  found  in 
anatomy  a  study  which  he  described  as 
"  fascinating."  Once,  after  saying  that 
he  thought  no  one  enjoyed  preparatory 
work  on  pictures  so  much  as  he  did,  he 
added — and  the  words  are  a  true  trait  of 
his  great  loyalty  of  character — "  Perhaps 
other  artists  would  not  like  me  to  say  that 
I  enjoyed  my  work  more  than  they  theirs." 
He  was  always  eager  to  stand  up,  not  for 
individuals  only,  but  for  English  painters  as 
a  body,  give  him  the  barest  opportunity. 
One  day,  when  somebody  spolce  of 
English  artists  being  less  generous 
than  French  artists  in  imparting  their 
tricks  of  trade  to  each  other,  Leighton 
would  not  agree  :  "  French  painters  are 
not  all  communicative.  Bouguereau,  a 
friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and  very 
friendly,  won't  tell  me  what  his  vehicle  is  ! 
Fortunately,  I  don't  want  to  know.'* 

Though  he  complained  that  he  had  no 
time  to  read,  Leighton  kept  an  alert  eye 
on  current  literature,  as  his  friends  at  the 
Athenjeum  Club  could  tell.  Of  course,  at 
his  club  and  elsewhere  he  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  living  men  of  letters. 
Almost  everyone  of  any  note  had  visited 
his  studio,  not  even  excepting  Lord 
Tennyson,  whom  I  remember  seeing  there 
on  an  April  Sunday  afternoon  in  1879,  led, 
as  one  almost  blind,  by  his  eldest  son,  with 
Sir  Lewis  Morris    in    close    attendance. 


Two  Academies  ago,  Leighton,  hearing 
that  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  had  been 
seen  in  the  London  he  had  long  deserted, 
at  once  brought  his  name  before  the 
Academy  Council  for  an  official  invitation 
to  the  banquet ;  and  a  year  later  it  was  the 
same  watchfulness,  added  to  a  desire  to 
welcome  newcomers,  that  brought  Mr. 
William  Watson  and  Mr.  John  Davidson 
to  the  Academy's  board.  I  gave  him 
the  first  number  of  the  Fellow  Book, 
where  his  name  appeared  on  the  list  of 
its  illustrators.  The  jest  that  he  was  a 
Newlyner  paled  before  the  jest  that  he 
was  a  decadent :  "  A  very  charming  and 
modest  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  came  here  and  asked  leave 
to  reproduce  a  sketch  or  so  of  mine 
in  a  new  magazine,  which  was  to  be 
nothing  eccentric — and  see !  "  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  art  which  expresses  terrifying 
and  insane  evil ;  but  all  his  praise  was  at 
Mr.  Beardsley's  service  for  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  his  lines.  There  was  nothing 
churlish  in  the  judgments  of  Lord  Leighton. 
Only  a  good  man  can  be  really  tolerant 
and  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  a 
•world  of  wheat  and  tares,  and  his  was  a 
tolorance  and  an  equability  (but  not  an 
indifference)  so  derived.  Of  Bret  Harte, 
Leighton  said  that  his  pages  left  the 
reader  "  half  believing  that  wrong  is  an 
untoward  accident  in  the  world,  and  good- 
ness the  one  abiding  inextinguishable 
thing."  That  was  exactly  the  impression, 
renewed  every  time  of  parting,  that  Lord 
Leighton  made  on  those  even  who  were  not 
more  to  him  than  acquaintances.  Now  the 
last  farewell  has  been  said,  and  that  impres- 
sion remains  as  a  fixed  memory  for  ever. 
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By  SHAN   F.  BULLOCK. 


WE  left  the  Bunn  Road,  turned  down- 
hill towards  Curleck,  passed  a 
great,  stone-walled  farmhouse  set  nakedly 
on  the  hill-side,  whirled  through  a  little 
oak  plantation  and  across  a  single-arched 
bridge ;  then  suddenly  came  to  a  stretch 
of  level  sandy  road  with  broad  grass 
margins  on  either  hand  and  willow 
hedges,  and,  beyond  these,  low  -  lying 
tracts  of  pasture  and  meadow-land  that 
ran  on  the  one  side  along  Thrasna  River, 
and  extended  on  the  other  back  to  the 
shores  of  Clackan  Lough. 

A  beautiful  country  it  is  just  there,  half- 
way from  the  Stonegate  to  Curleck  woods, 
well  -  wooded  and  watered,  green  and 
smiling,  with  white  farmhouses  scattered 
plentifully  over  its  face,  and  dark  patches 
of  crop-land  here  and  there  between  the 
hedges,  and  round  all,  dim  and  blue,  the 
mighty  ring  of  giant  mountains.  But,  like 
a  true  son  of  the  soil  and  owner  of  a  high- 
stepping  horse,  my  friend  James  Hicks 
had  more  eye  for  the  road  and  its  ruts  than 
for  the  hills  and  their  beauties ;  nor  would 
he  allow  many  words  of  mine  in  praise  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  to  sift 
through  his  rustic  mind  unrebuked.  Xo ! 
to  blazes  with  beauty  and  colour  and  the 
rest !  What  cared  he  for  such  foolery  ?  It 
was  the  soil  he  valued,  the  hard,  practical 
soil,  Sir,  not  the  frippery  that  spoilt  the 
face  of  it. 

"  Fine,  ye  call  it !  "  he  said,  and  pointed 
disdainfully  with  his  whip  at  the  big  rushy 
fields  beyond  the  hedge.  "  I  wish  to 
glory  ye  saw  me  stick  a  spade  half  a  foot 
into  the  skin  of  it.  Water  an'  clay,  that 's 
what  ye  M  find,  an'  grass  growin*  on 
it  thatM  cut  ye  like  razors.  Ay!  I 
know  it.  An'  sure  there  's  good  reason 
for  it  bein'  so.  Ye  see  Thrasna  River 
over  there  ?"  said  he.  ami  pointed  to  the 
right  with  his  whip.  "  An'  ye  see  Clackan 
Lough  over  there .' "  and  he  wagged  his 
head  to  the  left.  "  An'  ye  remarked 
that  little  stream  we  crossed  back  there, 
wi'  the  bridge  over  it  ?  Well,  if  ye  look 
hard  at  them  they  '11  tell  their  own  story. 
Suppose  the  sky  opened  there  above  your 


head  and  spouted  rain  for  six  whole  days 
at  a  time,  what  'd  happen  ?  Eh  ?  I  '11  tell 
ye.  The  mountains  there  beyond  'd  send 
the  water  roarin'  down  upon  us ;  the  lakes 
above  in  Cavan  'd  swell  an*  come  slap  at 
us;  the  hills  there 'd  do  their  duty;  an* 
then  up  rises  the  river,  an'  the  lake, 
over  comes  the  water  wi'  a  jump,  an'  when 
you  'd  be  eatin'  your  supper  there  's  a  lake 
spread  between  the  hills,  an'  a  canal  three 
feet  deep  runnin'  here  over  the  road 
between  the  hedges.  Yes,  aw  I  know  it ! 
That 's  the  time  to  sec  how  beautiful  the 
country  looks  !  That  'j  the  time  to  make 
the  farmers  kick  their  heels  wi*  joy,  wi' 
their  hay  in  wisps,  an'  their  turf  in  mud, 
and  their  potatoes  maybe  swamped  !  How 
comfortable  ye  'd  feel,  now,  if  ye  wanted 
to  get  to  Curleck,  an'  ye  had  no  friend  to 
drive  ye,  an'  the  water  was  as  deep  as  your 

chin  on  the  road,  an' Aw  dear,  oh 

dear  !  "  James  cried  suddenly,  and  slapped 
his  knee ;  then,  in  true  Irish  fashion,  • 
changed  his  tune  quick  from  dolour  to 
laughter.  "  Aw  dear,  oh  dear !  to  think 
o*  that  story  comin'  into  me  head  all  at 
once !  Sure  it 's  wonderful  the  quare 
tricks  one's  brain-box  plays  one.  The 
quarest  thing  it  was  happened  along  this 
very  road,  Sir,  one  winter's  night  when 
the  floods  were  up.  But  maybe  ye  know 
the  story  o'  George  Lunny's  stilts,  an* 
what  came  o'  them  ? " 

I  shook  my  head.  So  James  leant  his 
elbow  on  the  cushion  of  the  car-well, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  having  worked  his 
horse  into  a  steady  trot,  went  on  with  his 
story. 

•* '  Twas  a  good  many  years  ago  that  the 
thing  happened,  an'  'twas  in  the  same 
winter  that  the  big  wind  blew  the  roof  off 
the  hay-shed  above  at  Lino.  Powerful  the 
flood  was  at  that  time,  an'  four  feet  deep  it 
lay  on  this  very  road  ;  so  that  if  ye  wanted 
to  get  to  Curleck  an'  hadn't  a  boat,  an' 
hadn't  time  to  get  round  the  lake  there,  ye 
hail  to  take  your  life  in  your  fist,  tuck  up 
your  coat-tails,  an'  wi'  the  tops  o*  the 
hedges  to  guide  ye,  just  wade  for  it.  Faith  I 
'twas  a  funny  sight  o'  market-days  to  see 
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the  ould  women  comin'  along  here  on 
their  asses'  carts  wi'  their  skirts  over  their 
ears,  an'  the  water  squirtin'  out  below  the 
tail-board,  an'  the  unfortunate  baste  of  an 
ass  trudgin'  unconcernedly  through  it  all 
wi'  its  head  an'  ears  showin'  above  the 
water  ;  an'  a  funnier  sight  'twas  at  times  to 
see  George  Lunny  an'  the  rest  comin' 
through  it  on  their  stilts.  Like  ghosts 
they  'd  seem  o'  times,  when  dusk  was 
comin' ;  if  a  wind  was  blowin',  ye  'd  think 
they  were  drunk,  that  wobbly  they  'd  be  ; 
an'    at    the    deep    parts,  be   the   King ! 


ye  '11  see  that  what  wi'  crossin*  the  flood  o' 
nights  to  see  her,  an'  the  trifle  o'  jealousy 
between  themselves,  they  had  enough  to 
keep  them  alive  through  that  winter. 

"  Well,  one  night  when  George  had  had 
his  supper,  an'  a  wash  an'  shave,  he  takes 
his  stilts  across  his  shoulder  and  sets  out 
to  see  the  wee  girl,  Bessie  Bredin  by 
name.  'Twas  a  fine  frosty  night,  wi'  a 
three-quarter  moon  shinin',  an'  when 
George  gets  to  the  edge  o'  the  flood  there 
behind  at  the  bridge,  who  should  he  see  but 
th'  other  fellow  sittin'  on  the  copin'  stones. 


DUt       lt"S 

miracles 
ye  'd  think  they  \l  be  at  an'  walkin'  on  the 
water.  Anyway,  it's  about  George  I  must 
tell  ye. 

"  He  used  to  work  below  in  the  gardens 
at  Lord  Louth's — a  middle-sized,  good- 
natured  kind  o'  fellow,  harmless  enough, 
an'  powerful  good  to  the  widow  mother  at 
home.  An'  o'  course  he  has  a  wee  girl 
to  go  courtin' ;  an'  o'  course  there 's 
another  man  that 's  sweet  on  her  too  ;  an' 
o'  course  she  lived  that  side  o'  the  flood — 
ye '11  see  the  house  shortly  when  we  get 
to    the    woods — an'    they   lived   this.     So 


'■  •  aw  :  gooa  evenin  ,  i/avia  (.tnat  Dein 
the  rival's  name),  says  George,  restin'  his 
stilts  against  the  bridge-wall  an  pullin'  out 
his  pipe.     '  It 's  a  fine  night  now.' 

"  '  It  is  so,  George,'  answers  David,  not 
speakin'  too  friendly-like,  still,  without 
any  ill-will,  for  so  far  it  was  a  fair  race 
between  the  two.     '  It  is  so.' 

"  '  It 's  a  cowld  seat  ye  've  got  there  this 
frosty  night,  David,"  says  George,  strikin' 
a  match. 

"  '  Aw,  it  is,'  answers  David.  '  I  jist 
daundered  down  to  look  at  the  wild  ducks 
on  the  wing,  an'  smoke  me  pipe.' 

" '  Ye   hadn't   a    notion    to   cross    the 
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flood  now,  David  ? '  asks  George,  in  his 
sly  way. 

"  '  Aw,  no,'  says  David.  '  Aw !  not  at 
all.' 

"'Ay?'  says  George,  cat  chin'  hold  o' 
his  stilts.  '  Well,  I  'm  goin'  that  direction 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Anvthin'  I  can  do  for 
ye?' 

'*  '  Ah,  no,  George,'  says  David.  '  Ah, 
no,  'cept  I  'm  sorry  1  couldn't —  Well,  to 
tell  truth,  I  was  thinkin  o'  goin'  down 
Curleck  way  the  night.  Only  Jan  Farmer, 
bad  luck  take  him  !  has  gone  off  wi'  the 
cot  after  the  ducks,  and  I  can't  cross.' 

"'Aw,'  says  George,  that  sleek  an' 
pitiful,  'that's  bad— that's  bad.  An' 
ye've  no  stilts  or  anvthin'?  Och,  och, 
man  alive  !  what  were  ye  thinkin*  of?  An' 
sure  'twould  be  an  ojus  pity  to  wet  them 
new  Sunday  trousers  o'  yours.  But,  tell 
ye  what,  David,  I  've  a  broad  back  on  me, 
an'  a  stout  pair  o'  legs,  an'  the  stilts 
there  *<1  carry  a  ton  weight — get  on  me 
back,  an'  I  '11  carry  ye  over.' 

"  Well,  at  that  David  hummed  an'  ha'd 
a  while,  an'  objected  this  an'  that :  he 
didn't  care  whether  he  went  or  not ;  he 
was  bigger  an'  weightier  than  George 
(which  was  true,  but  not  over-weighty  for 
a  big  lump  o'  a  man  like  George),  an' 
might  strain  his  back;  they  might  trip  over 
a  rut  or  a  stone.  An'  George  just  listened 
quietly  to  it  all  an'  threw  in  an  odd  remark 
in  a  careless  kind  o'  way,  knowin'  well 
enough  that  David  was  dyin'  to  go,  an' 
that  'twas  only  fear  of  his  skin  that  hindered 
him.  At  last  up  George  gets  on  the  stilts, 
an'  says  he — 

"  '  Well,  David,  me  son,  good-bye  ;  I  'm 
sorrv  I  can't  stay  longer  wi'  ye,  but  I  'm 
expectin'  to  see  someone  about  eight 
o'clock.  Good  -  night,  David,  an'  take 
care  o'  yourself.'  An'  at  the  word  up  gets 
David  from  the  wall  an'  takes  a  grip  o' 
George's  trousers. 

"  '  Aisy,'  says  he  ;  '  aisy,  I  '11  go.' 

"So  (ieorge  gets  alongside  the  bridge- 
wall,  an'  David  mounts  it  an*  scrambles  on 
to  George's  back ;  an'  off  the  caravan  sets 
through  the  tlood. 

"  Well,  Sir.  there  begins  the  game :  for 
George  was  a  masterpiece  on  the  stilts, 
an'  held  the  whip  hand,  and  David,  as  the 
water  got  closer  and  closer  to  his  feet, 
only  shivered  more  an'  more,  an'  gripped 
George  the  tighter.  First  George  "il 
wobble  this  side,  an'  David  M  shout 
Murther!  Then  George  M  wobble  that 
side,  an*  David  M  roar  Mala  murther ! 
Then  George  'd  splash  a  drop  o'  frosty 
water  round  David's  ankles  an'  set  him 
shivcrin' ;  then  he  'd  turn  his  face  round 


an'  say,  '  Aw,  David,  David,  me  strength's 
goin','  an'  lck  a  shaved  monkey  David  *d 
shiver  on  his  back  an'  chatter  wi*  his 
teeth.  At  last,  about  half-way  through, 
(ieorge,  whether  from  pure  divilroent  or 
spite,  I  know  not — for  afterwards  he  'd 
never  say — gives  a  quick  lurch  on  the  stilts, 
jerks  his  shoulders,  an*  off  David  goes 
into  the  water — slap  in  he  goes,  wi'  a  roar 
like  a  bull,  flounders  awhile,  then  rises 
splutterin',  rubs  his  eyes,  an'  sets  off  like 
a  grampus  helter-skelter  after  George. 
Whiroo !  there 's  where  the  scene  was, 
an*  the  Whillaloo,  an'  the  splashin'  an' 
swearin' ;  but  at  last  George  gets  to  dry 
land,  drops  the  stilts,  an'  as  hard  as  he 
could  pelt  makes  for  the  girl's  house.  An* 
after  him,  wi'  the  water  streamin'  from 
him  like  a  retriever,  goes  David,  as  wet  as 
a  fish  an'  as  mad  as  twenty  hatters.  '  Aw  1 
may  the  divil  send  that  I  get  me  hands  on 
ye,'  he  'd  shout,  *  till  I  pull  the  wizen  out 
o'  ye  ! '  An'  away  in  front  George  'd 
laugh  an'  shout  back,  '  Aw,  David,  David, 
spare  me,  spare  me !  'Twas  all  an  acci- 
dent.' So  like  that  they  went  on  along 
this  very  road  up  the  Round  Hill  there, 
down  through  the  woods  below,  an'  up  the 
lane  to  the  girl's  house. 

"  I  happened  that  night  to  be  matin' a 
kalfr  in  Brcdin's  kitchen — in  troth,  I  may 
say  at  once  that  if  Bessie,  the  daughter, 
had  looked  kindly  on  meself  instead  o* 
( ieorge  or  David,  I  'd  have  jumped  in  me 
boots — an'  was  sitt in'  in  the  corner  holdin* 
discourse  wi'  Bredin  himself,  when  the 
door  clatters  open  an'  in  comes  George 
pan  tin'  an'  blowin*. 

"'Aw,  aw!'  says  he,  droppin'  into  a 
chair  an'  tiyin'  to  laugh,  '  I  '11  be  kilt — 1*11 
be   kilt!      Big  Davy's    after  me  roarjn' 

vengeance.     I — I *  then,  as  well  as  he 

could,  told  us  what  had  happened.  '  Here 
he  comes,'  says  George,  risin'  to  his  feet; 
an'  wi'  that  the  door  flings  open  an*  in 
comes  Big  David — the  woefullest  object 
ye  iver  clapped  eyes  on,  wi'  his  hair  in  his 
eyes,  an'  his  clothes  dreepin',  an'  his  nice 
blue  as  a  blue- bag.  He  dundcrs  into  the 
kitchen,  looks  at  George,  then  wi' a  shout 
makes  for  him.  '  Aw,  ye  whelp  ye  1  * 
shouts  he,  'I've  got  ye';  but  at  that 
Bredin  runs,  an'  the  wife  runs,  an'  I  run, 
an'  between  us  all  keep  the  two  asunder. 
An'  all  the  time  Davy  keeps  roarin'  an' 
strugglin'.  an'  ( Ieorge  standin'  by  the  fire 
keeps  savin' :  'Aw,  Davy,  Davy,  'twas  only 
an  accident ! ' 

"  Well.  Sir,  after  a  while  we  got  David 
calmed  down  a  bit,  an'  made  him  promise 
to  be  quiet ;  then  away  upstairs  he  goes 
an'  soon  comes  down  decked  out  in  Bredin's 
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Sunday  clothes,  and  sits  him  down  by 
the  fire,  wi'  Brcdin  an'  myself  between 
him  an'  George.  Faith  !  'twas  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  pair  o'  them :  David 
glowerin'  across  the  hearthstone  wi' 
his  hands  spread  out  to  the  blaze,  an' 
George  wi'  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  kettle, 
hardly  knowin'  whether  to  laugh  or  grin. 
Aw !  but  soon  the  laugh  was  th'  other  side 
o'  his  face ;  for  what  d'ye  think  but  Bessie, 
though  everyone  knew  she  was  fondest  o' 
George  an'  was  nearly  promised  to  him, 
gave  him  the  back  o'  her  hand  that  night 
an'  was  like  honey  itself  to  David  !  Troth, 
'twas  wonderful !  But,  sure,  women  are 
the  curious  mortals,  any  way.  Ay !  any- 
one that  has  a  wife  knows  it  well.  All  the 
fuss  she  made  o*  him  !  'Twas  '  David,  art: 
ye  this  ? '  an'  '  David,  are  ye  that  ? ' 
an'  '  David,  wid  ye  like  a  hot  cup 
o'  tea  ? '  till  ye  'd  think  a'most  'twas  a 
child  o'  six  she  was  sootherin'.  Down 
she  brings  the  big  arm-chair  from  the 
parlour  an'  sits  him  in  it;  nothin'll  do  her 
but  he  must  ha'  a  glass  o'  hot  punch  at 
his  elbow  ;  here  she  was  always  turnin'  an' 
twistin'  his  wet  clothes  before  the  fire,  an' 
not  a  glance  would  she  give  poor  ( leorge 
at  all,  sittin'  mum  wi'  his  toes  in  the  ashes. 
( )ch !  not  one.  An'  David,  seein'  how 
things  were,  could  hardly  keep  from 
shoutin'  he  was  that  proud  ;  an'  even- 
now  an' again  he'd  look  slyly  at  George, 
as  much  as  to  say:  '  Ve've  done  for  your- 
self, me  son,  this  time,  an'  dang  your 
eyes !  but  it  serves  ye  right.'  An' 
George 'd  squirm  on  his  stool  an'  bite  at 
the  shank  o'  his  pipe ;  at  last,  up  he 
rises,  throws  a  dark  look  at  Bessie,  gives 
us  a  surly  Good  night,  an'  bangs  the 
door  behind  him.  '  Aw,  good  night, 
( leorge ! '  shouts  David  after  him,  *  an' 
don't  forget  your  stilts,  me  son,  next  time 
ye  come  courtin' — at  which  Brcdin  laughs, 
an'  the  wife,  an'  Bessie  herself;  but  for 
me,  I  shut  me  lips,  for  never  did  I  like 
that  David,  an'  'twas  a  wonder  to  me  what 
was  possessin'  Bessie  that  night. 

"  But  the  next  day  'twas  much  the  same, 
an'  the  next ;  an'  by  the  followin'  Sunday 
'twas  round  the  country  that  David  was  the 
boy  for  Bessie  Bredin,  as  sure  as  gun  was 
iron.  An'  faith,  it  seemed  so  ;  for  if  ye 
met  David  on  the  road  he  had  his  head  as 
high  as  Napoleon,  an'  if  ye  met  George  he 
looked  like  a  plucked  goose  ;  an'  if  ye  saw 
one  pass  the  other,  'twas  a  black  sneer 
David  had  on  his  face,  an'  George  M  look 
same  as  if  he  was  walkin'  to  the  gallows. 
Hitter  enemies  they  were  now — bitter 
enemies  for  all  that  George  said  little,  an' 
David   gave  out  he  didn't  care  a  tinker's 


curse,  an'  niver  did,  for  all  the  Georges  in 
Ireland — not  if  he  was  George  the  Fifth 
himself. 

"  Well,  things  went  on  like  that  for  a 
while ;  an'  at  last,  one  fair  day  in  Bunn, 
our  two  boys  were  brought  together  by 
some  friends,  meself  among  them,  an*  over 
a  quiet  glass  in  the  Diamond  Hotel  we 
strove  to  make  them  forget  an'  forgive. 
Let  the  girl  choose  for  herself,  said  we, 
an'  let  the  best  man  win.  But  sorrow  a 
bit  would  they  shake  hands — no,  Sir.  David 
stood  there  in  his  high  an'  mightiness,  an' 
George  hung  back  glowerin' ;  an'  at  last, 
over  a  hot  word  that  fell,  George  struck 
David.  Whau-iv  !  'twas  a  fair  shaloo  in 
two  seconds ;  ye  'd  think  the  house  was 
comin'  down ;  but  we  all  got  between 
them,  an'  at  last  got  them  quiet  on  the 
understandin'  that  they  were  to  fight  it  out 
fair  an' square  on  Cluny  Island  the  followin' 
Saturday  evenin'.  'All  right!*  shouts 
David,  an'  whacks  the  table,  'all  right, 
me  sons — an'  bring  your  coffin,'  he  says 
to  George  as  our  party  left  the  room  ; 
'  bring  your  coffin  ! ' 

"  Well,  Sir,  Saturday  evenin'  came,  an' 
over  we  all  went  to  Cluny  Island,  George 
an'  his  party  in  one  cot,  an'  David  and  his 
in  another.  All  roarin'  David  was  wi*  joy, 
an'  I  'm  thinkin'  that  maybe  there  was  a 
drop  o' drink  somewhere  near  him;  but 
George  was  quiet  enough,  an'  never  said 
a  word  all  the  way  over,  an'  up  through 
the  woods  till  we  came  to  the  ould  cock- 
pit on  top  o'  the  hill.  An'  there  me  two 
heroes  strip  an'  face  each  other. 

"  'Twas  a  good  fight,  Sir,  as  good  as 
ever  happened  in  these  parts;  an'  a 
pluckier  battle  than  George  fought  I  never 
seen.  No  !  nor  never  will.  He  was  a 
light  man  in  those  days,  an'  not  over  tall, 
an'  David  was  like  the  side  o*  a  house, 
sturdy  an'  strong  as  an  ox ;  but  George 
faced  his  man  as  if  he  was  only  five  rat 
nothin'.  An',  by  jing !  if  we  didn't  think 
at  first  he  was  goin'  to  win,  that  nimble  he 
was  an'  quick,  that  watchful  an'  'cute,  an' 
hard  in  the  blow,  too,  sometimes.  Yes, 
he  hammered  David  for  long  enough. 
But  never  tell  me,  Sir,  that  your  race- 
horse '11  beat  your  fourtcen-stone  hunter 
over  a  ten-miles'  course.  Aw  !  not  at  all. 
Ye  may  practise  your  nimbleness  on  a 
stone  wall  as  long  as  ye  like,  but  isn't  it 
the  wall  has  the  laugh  in  the  end  ?  Aw !  of 
course.  An'  so  it  was  wi'  George.  After 
a  while  he  gets  a  bit  tired ;  then  loose  in 
his  guard ;  then  hard  in  his  breath — ll  •■, 
Sir,  David  lets  lly  right  an'  left  like  a  I 
on  a  barn  floor,  an'  in  ten  minute* 
he  hail  George  stand  in'   befor 
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limp  as  a  rag  an'  as  broken  a  man  as 
ye  ever  seen.  '  Are  ye  done  ? '  shouts 
David  at  that.  'Are  ye  ready  for  your 
coffin  ?  '  '  No  ! '  answers  George;  an'  tries 
to  rally  ;  *  not  till  ye  kill  me  ! '  '  Then  here 
goes,  an'  be  danged  to  ye  ! '  roars  David  ; 
wi'    that   rushes   in   like   a   tornado,    hits 


back.  Down  she  goes  on  her  knees,  lifts 
George's  head,  tells  one  o'  us  to  get  water; 
then  bathes  his  face  an'  neck  wi'  it,  an' 
like  that  stays  till  he  comes  to  an'  is  able 
to  stand  up.  Then  she  helps  him  into  his 
coat  an'  waistcoat,  puts  his  cap  on,  an' 
turns  to  where  David  was  standin'  back 
glowerin'  from  under  his  eyebrows. 

" 4  Ah,'    says    she,    '  ye    big,    cowardly 

bully  !    Ye  daren't  fight  your  match.    No  ! 

Ye  'd   rather  lay  your  dirty  hands  where 

ye    know   they'd    hurt.      It's    a   wonder 

'twasn't  myself  ye  challenged.     D'ye 

lrnstw   tvkat    ha    AkA      K~..<-  2  >    savg    gne> 

)  the  lane 
s  rubbin' 
n,  an'  he 
int  to  see 
•ays, "  be 


* 


DOWN   SHE   GOES  ON   HER   KNEES,    LIFTS  GEORGE'S   HEAD,   AND   STAYS   TILL   HE  COMES  TO 

AN'   IS   ABLE  TO   STAND   l!>. 


out,  an'  down  goes  George  like  an  empty 
sack. 

"  '  Now,'  says  David  again,  foldin'  his 
arms  an'  throw) n'  back  his  shoulders, 
1  now,  coffin  or  no  coffin,  you  're  done,  mc 
divil !  Eh  ? '  says  he,  turnin'  to  his  party 
wi'  a  laugh.  '  Eh,  boys  ?  there 's  hope  for 
Ireland  yet ! '  Back  comes  the  skirl ;  an' 
just  as  we  were  goin'  to  give  them  defiance 
I  hears  a  swish  o'  skirts;  an'  there,  stoopin' 
over  George,  is  Bessie  Bredin. 

As  pale  as  death  she  was ;  an'  at  sight 
of  her,  David,  like  the  rest  of  us,  stands 


in  Cluny  Island  the  morrow  evenin'  about 
dusk."  Yes,  that's  what  ye  said,  an'  ye 
made  sure  I  'd  be  here  too  late — ye  big, 
black,  cowardly  liar,  ye  !  Go  home,'  she 
says,  pointin'  at  him  wi"  her  finger,  an' 
speakin'  as  one  would  to  a  tinker.  '  Go 
home  an'  marry  a  beggarwoman  ! '  says 
she  ;  *  maybe  she  '11  teach  ye  manners  an' 
soften  the  heart  in  ye.' 

"  Then  she  turned  to  George. 

"  '  Come  away,  George,'  says  she,  an' 
takes  his  arm  ;  '  come  away,  me  son  ;  an' 
God  forgive  me  for  bringin'  ye  to  this  ! '  " 


THE        NEW        LIGHT. 


By  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 


INTENSELY  interesting  and  undoubt- 
edly   valuable    is    the    discover}'  of 
Professor    Rontgen  of   a   certain  radiant 
force   possessing   properties  hitherto   un- 
known.     To  the    physical    scientist   it  is 
important,  and   to   the   surgeon   and   the 
public  extremely  interesting;  but  when  the 
first  wave  of  excitement  is  over  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon 
connected  with  the 
discovery  is  psycho- 
logical.     It    is    a 
striking  instance  of 
the    power    of    the 
Press  and  of  a  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  ;  for, 
curiously    enough, 
what  has  so  largely 
attracted    the    Press 
and    public    is   not 
new,  while  the  actual 
novelty  of  the  dis- 
covery   has   been 
practically   ignored. 
"  The    new    photo- 
graphy,"   so    far  as 
most  of  the   repro- 
duced examples  are 
concerned,    is     not 
new,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily    d  e  p  e  n  d  e  n  t  prokkssor 
upon      Professor 

Rontgcn's  new  "  x "  rays.  The  photo- 
graphing of  the  living  skeleton  has  long 
been  possible ;  the  reduction  of  sensitive 
silver  salts  by  "  invisible  light "  has  long 
been  practised  ;  of  the  transparency 
of  black  vulcanite,  pitch,  etc.,  and  the 
opacity  of  many  substances  that  are  com- 
monly called  transparent  we  have  long 
been  aware.  At  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute some  eighteen  months  ago  Captain 
Abney  dealt  very  fully  and  experimentally 
with  some  of  the  photographic  properties 
of  "  invisible  light,"  but  did  not  claim 
that  he  had  made  any  new  discover)'.  In 
fact,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  most  picturesque  and  popular  properties 
of  Professor  Rontgcn's  new  rays  are  those 
which  they  largely  share  with  rays  that  were 


previously  well  known  ;  while  the  actually 
novel     characteristics,     even     now    but 
partially  and  tentatively  established,  have 
attracted    only    the    investigators.     The 
practical  value  of  the  new  rays  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  publicity  that 
they  have  given  to  the  whole  subject  of 
"  photographing    the    invisible."      The 
impetus  given  to  in- 
vestigation, and  the 
dragging    of  much 
useful    knowledge 
from  the   dim    ob- 
scurity   of    science 
handbooks    to    the 
workaday  world   of 
practical  applica- 
tion, are  boons  for 
which    we    can 
heartily  thank  Pro- 
fessor  Rontgen — 
and  the  newspaper 
correspondents. 

It  is  not  for  me  to 
belittle  the  discovery 
of  Professor 
Rontgen,  but  rather 
to  show,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  with 
rontgkn.  our  present  insuffi- 

cient data,  what  is 
its  actual  novelty.  Two  classes  of  men  are 
certainly  premature — namely,  those  who 
pronounce  it  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
century,  and  those  who  pooh-pooh  it  as 
valueless.  The  discoverer  himself,  like  a 
true  man  of  science,  makes  a  perfectly 
modest  and  simple  statement  of  his  results 
in  the  Silzungsbetiihle  der  Wurxburger 
Physik-medic  Gesdhchaft.  He  there  states 
that  when  experimenting  with  a  vacuum 
tube  covered  with  black  paper  impervious 
to  ordinary  light,  and  passing  a  high- 
tension  electric  current  through  the  tube, 
fluorescent  substances  brought  near  the 
covered  tube  were  seen  to  glow.  This 
proved  that  some  force  was  being  generated 
within  the  tube  that  was  capable  of  passing 
through  paper  that  ordinary  light  could 
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not  pass,  and  also  capable  of  exciting 
fluorescence.  From  this  point  the  dis- 
covery of  the  other  properties  of  the 
unknown    or    "x"    rays    was    merely    a 


Fig.  1.— Coins  inside  leather  purse.    Exposure 
four  minutcn. 

question  of  time  and  patience.  It  was 
found  that  they  acted  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plate  similarly  to  light,  and  the 
means  of  observation  principally  used 
were,  therefore,  fluorescence  and  photo- 
graphy. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new 
rays  were  able  to  penetrate  many  sub- 
stances which  to  ordinary  light  were  quite 
impenetrable.  Several  experiments  led  to 
the  conclusion,  afterwards  modified,  that 
the  density  of  bodies  was  the  property 
mainly  affecting  their  permeability.  Thus 
it  was  found  that  a  deal  board  was  more 
transparent  than  glass  or  quartz.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  that  when  glass, 
Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and  aluminium  were 
tested  together  the  Iceland  spar  was  much 
less  transparent  than  the  other  bodies  of 
about  the  same  density.  Another  general- 
isation, made  by  some  of  the  English 
papers,  was  that  organic  substances  were 
transparent,  while  inorganic  were  not. 
Probably  this  was  based  upon  the 
experiments    with    the    human  hand,    in 

rich    the     flesh     freely     transmits    the 

r  '*'*  bones  (containing   much 

tter)    obstruct  them. 

/e  shown  the  state- 


ment to  be  much  too  vague  for  use  even 
as  a  generalisation,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Giftbrd 
has  found  a  quarter-inch  slab  of  earthen- 
ware very  transparent,  and  Professor 
Rontgen  in  one  of  his  earliest  published 
examples  showed  a  shadowgram  of  a 
compass-dial  and  needle  enclosed  in  a 
metal  case. 

Professor  Rontgen  states  that  "  it  seems 
now  questionable  whether  the  impression 
on  the  [photographic]  plate  is  a  direct 
effect  of  the  '  x '  rays,  or  a  secondary  result 
induced  by  the  fluorescence  of  the  material 
of  the  plate."  If  we  take  the  wider  ground 
of  photography  with  "  invisible  light " 
generally,  I  think  we  shall  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  results — as 
those  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford's  metal 
discs,  and  possibly  some  of  those  by 
Mr.  Campbell- Swinton — are  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  the  result  of  induced  electricity, 
and  may  be  quite  independent  of  the 
'« x  "  rays. 

A  deal  board  an  inch  thick  absorbs  very 
little  of  the  "  x  "  rays  ;  a  printed  book  of 
a  thousand  pages  is  very  transparent ;  a 
complete  pack  of  cards  or  a  single  sheet 
of  tinfoil  stop  but  little  of  this  new  radia- 
tion ;  a  sheet  of  aluminium  half  an  inch 
thick  is  found  to  transmit  the  rays  but 
diminish  their  power;  and  glass  of  the 
same  thickness  has  much  the  same  effect. 
Copper,  silver,  lead,  gold,  and  platinum 
in  very  thin  sheets  (thick  enough  to  be 


Fig.  2.— living  frog  through  sheet  of  aluminium. 
Exposure  twenty  minutes. 
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opaque  to  ordinary  light)  will  transmit  the 
new  rays. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  about 
the  new  rays  is  that  they  cannot,  so  far  as 


Fig.  3.-  Living  hand  through  black  vulcanised  fibre. 
Kxposure  four  minutes. 

is  known  at  present,  be  reflected  or 
refracted.  A  glass  prism  placed  in  the 
path  of  light-rays  refracts  them  and 
spreads  them  out  into  a  spectrum,  but  the 
"  x  "  rays  go  straight  through  the  prism, 
ami  do  the  same  witli  prisms  of  mica  rilled 
with  carbon  bisulphide  and  with  water. 
This  property  prevents  their  being  focussed 
with  a  lens — both  glass  and  ebonite  lenses 
have  been  tried.  But  the  best  test  for 
reflection  and  refraction  is  to  attempt  to 
pass  the  rays  through  a  powdered  sub- 
stance. Powders  owe  their  opacity  to 
ordinary  light  largely  to  the  fact  that  their 
innumerable  particles  refract  and  reflect 
the  rays  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can 
only  penetrate  a  small  depth,  even  though 
the  powdered  substance  be  essentially 
transparent.  I'nder  this  test  it  is  found 
that  powders  transmit  the  "  x "  rays  as 
freely  as  the  same  quantity  of  the  homo- 
geneous substance. 

The  practical  applications  of  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  new  light  are  at  once 
obvious,  ami  examples  of  some  of  them  are 
given  in  the  illustrations,  in  surgery  the 
difference  in  transparency  between  the 
bones  and  the  flesh  gives  a  great  power. 
In   studies   of    hands    recently   made    by 


Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  one  example  plainly 
showed  that  part  of  the  bone  of  one  finger 
had  at  some  time  been  removed.  Another 
showed  a  formation  of  two  of  the  fingers 
which  led  a  physician  to  state  that  the 
owner  of  the  hand  was  predisposed  to 
gout.  In  results  obtained'  by  various 
surgeons,  malformations  of  the  bones 
have  been  clearly  shown;  and  the 
position  of  foreign  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  bullets,  exactly  determined.  In 
some  cases,  a  deterioration  of  the 
bone  -  substance  itself  has  been  made 
clear  by  its  comparative  transparency, 
and  one  Continental  surgeon  is  reported 
to  have  actually  obtained  clear  evidence 
of  gall-stone  in  the  bladder.  From  my 
own  little  experience  of  the  work,  I  should 
say  that  the  last-mentioned  statement  needs 
strong  confirmation,  as  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  ex|>eriment,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  vciy 
great  indeed.  Put  that  such  a  thing  will 
ere  long  be  possible  anil  fairly  simple 
tlure  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  the 
valtK'  of  such  a  power  is  obvious. 

The  varying  transparency  of  different 
substances  renders  it  easy  to  obtain 
impressions  of  metal  objects  enclosed  in 
wooden    or    cardboard    boxes,    coins    in 


Fiir.  4—  Mi'tnl  object*  through  calico  pocket  and 
nheet  uf  aluminium.    Exposure  four  minute*. 

purses,  etc.  The  same  power  renders  it 
possible  that  alloys  of  two  metals  of 
different  transparency  to   the   Mi"  rays 
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will     show,    when    shadowgraphed,    any 
inequality  of  mixing. 

As  soon  as  the  reports  of    Professor 
Rontgen's    discover}'    reached     England 


Fig.  6.— Metal  objects  in  wooden  box. 
four  minutes. 


Exposure 


several  investigators  took  up  the  work  ; 
but  at  first  only  two  of  them — Mr.  A.  A. 
Campbell-Swinton  in  London,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gifford,  of  Chard — obtained  suc- 
cessful results.  Examples  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Swinton are  reproduced  herewith,  anil 
are  sufficiently  described  in  the  titles. 
Mr.  Gifford  obtained  successful  results 
with  the  human  hand,  and  was  the  first 
in  this  country  to  show  a  successful  result 
with  the  foot ;  but  he  also  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  shadowgraph- 
ing  of  metal  discs,  which  he  did  in  the 
first  case  with  the  Crookes  tube,  and  after- 
wards in  experiments  which  apparently 
have  no  connection  with  the  "x"  rays. 
In  the  latter  experiments  a  number  of 
metal  discs  (copper)  were  enclosed  in  a 
cardboard  box  in  contact  with  the  film  of 
a  photographic  dry  -  plate,  and  placed 
opposite  the  sparking  terminal  and  behind 
the  receiving  terminal  of  a  powerful 
intensity  coil  charged  from  a  hand 
dynamo.  The  result  (Fig.  7)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  metal  discs  become 
strongly  charged  with  electricity  by 
induction,  and  thus  produce  a  result  upon 
the  plate  that  is  independent  of  any 
radiation  entering  the  box  from  without. 


I  have  called  the  results  "  shadow- 
grams "  because  they  are  essentially 
shadows  or  silhouettes.  As  we  cannot 
reflect  the  "  x "  rays,  we  cannot  produce 
photograms  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
light,  reflected  from  the  subject,  is 
focussed  by  a  lens  to  form  the  image  upon 
a  sensitive  surface. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  other 
methods  of  photographing  the  invisible. 
I  need  not  refer  in  detail  to  astronomical 
work  —  in  which  photography  reveals 
myriads  of  stars  and  nebula;  which  no 
telescope  could  enable  the  eye  to  dis- 
cover— or  to  the  photographing  of  insects 
in  flight,  projectiles  in  their  course,  or 
other  objects  in  extremely  rapid  motion  ; 
for  these  involve  only  the  use  of  ordinary 
light.  The  light  of  day,  refracted  by  a 
prism,  forms  a  visible  spectrum  which 
can  be  both  seen  and  photographed.  But 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  is  a  long  series 
of  rays  on  both  sides,  which  are  photo- 
graphically active.  By  pure  photographic 
means  the  spectrum  beyond  the  visible 
violet  has  been  proved  to  extend  to  at 
least  •  nine  or  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  visible  portion  ;  and  beyond  the 
red  of  the  spectrum  is  a  range  fourteen 
times  as  long  as  the  whole  visible  portion, 
the  presence  of  which  is  partly  proved  by 
photography  and  partly  by  the  bolometer. 
Passing  from  ordinary  light,  we  find  the 
cathode  rays,  which  were  shown  by  Hertz 


Fijr.  6. 


Razor  closed,  and  in  cardboard  case. 
Exposure  four  minutes. 
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and    Lenard    to    be    generated     in    the 
Crookes     tube,    and    which     have    been 
spoken    of    as    Hertzian    light.       These 
possess    very    many    of    the     properties 
of  the  "x"  rays,  and  will  cause  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  phenomena  which  have  sur- 
prised the  public.    They  pass  through  many 
"opaque"   substances, 
and     arc    stopped    In- 
many     "  transparent  " 
bodies.       They    seem 
incapable  of  reflection 
or  refraction,  but  they 
can   be  deflected  by  a 
magnet  placed  in  their 
path.    And  here  comes 
the  main  difference  be- 
tween   the     new    "  X " 
rays  and   the   older 
cathode   rays,    for  the 
former    are     not     de- 
fleeted    by   a   magnet. 
The  cathode  rays,  too, 
seem  to  have  much  less 
penetrative     power    in 
air,   for  the   "  x  "  rays 
produce     results   at    a 
distance     from    their 
source     where      the 
cathode    rays    have 
ceased  to  be  active. 

For  photographing  the 
flesh  it  is  not  necessary 
light,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  described  before 
the  British  Association  in  i8(>8,  may  be 
modified  to  give  much  better  results  than 
will  ever  be  obtainable  with  "  x"  rays.  In 
this  case  also  the  diseased  structure  can  be 
seen  and  need  not  be  photographed.     By 


FiR.  7.--Sbft-liiwgTnm  without  fYoukm  tube. 
Mt'tnl  diwa  tlirmiifh  eurdbourd  box. 
KxixMiirv  ton  minute*. 


bones  within  the 
to  use  invisible 


placing  the  body  in  an  aperture  with  an 
intense  light  behind  it,  and  the  observer 
in    an    otherwise   darkened   room,    it  is 
possible     to     see     fractures     of     bones, 
etc.     "In    a   very    thin    young   (human) 
subject    the   movements    and   outline  of 
the  heart  could  be  faintly  seen."     Mag- 
nesium light  was  found 
the  best  for  this   pur- 
pose, and  to  that  light 
the  bones  were  more 
transparent    than   any 
other   portions   except 
the  skin. 

In    closing  these 
fragmentary     notes     I 
can   but    say  that    all 
statements    relative  to 
"the  new  light"  that 
are  made  at  the  time 
of  writing  (Feb,  3)  are 
necessarily    tentative 
and    very    incomplete. 
Many  careful  investiga- 
tors in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  at  work  upon 
the  subject,  and  we  may 
almost  daily  anticipate 
further  details   of  the 
greatest  possible  inter- 
est and  importance. 
The     interesting      Illustrations     which 
accompany  this  article  are  from  shadow- 
grams by  Mr.  Campbcll-Swinton,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  one,  which  is 
from  a  shadowgram  by  Mr.  J.  VV.  Gifford. 
They  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  these  gentlemen  and  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Phatograni,  which  has  published  valu- 
able contributions  on  the  new  photography. 
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[. 

AMONG  the  Gilbert  Group— -that  chain 
of  low-lying  sandy  atolls  annexed 
by  the  British  Government  two  years 
ago — there  is  one  island  that  may  be  said 
to  be  both  fertile  and  beautiful ;  yet,  for 
all  this,  Kuria — for  so  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  of  the  group  generally — has 
remained  almost  uninhabited  for  the  past 
forty  years.  Together  with  the  lagoon 
island  of  Aranuka,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  six  miles,  it  belongs  to  the  present 
King  of  Apamama,  a  large  and  densely 
populated  atoll  situated  half  a  degree  to 
the  eastward.  Thirty  years  ago,  however, 
the  grandfather  of  the  lad  who  is  now  the 
nominal,  ruler  of  Apamama  hail  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  Kurians,  and  settled  the 
dispute  by  invading  their  island  and  utterly 
destroying  them,  root  and  branch.  To- 
day it  is  tenanted  only  by  the  young  King's 
slaves. 

Of  all  the  many  groups  and  archi- 
pelagoes that  stud  the  North  and  South 
Pacific  from  the  rocky,  jungle-covered 
Bonins  to  Juan  Eernandez,  the  islands  of 
the  Gilbert  Group  are — save  for  this 
Kuria — the  most  uninviting  and  mono- 
tonous in  appearance.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  but  narrow  strips  of  sandy  soil, 
densely  clothed,  it  is  true,  with  countless 
thousands  of  stately  cocoanut  palms  varied 
with  groves  of  pandanus  and  occasional 
patches  of  stunted  scrub,  but  flat  and 
unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Seldom  exceeding 
two  miles  in  width — although,  as  is  the 
case  at  Drummond's  Island, or  Taputeoiu\i, 
they  sometimes  reach  forty  in  the  length 
of  their  sweeping  curve — but  few  present 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  stretch  of 
land,  for  the  greater  number  consist  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  score  of  small  islands, 
divided  only  by  narrow  and  shallow 
channels,  through  which  at  high  water 
the  tide  sweeps  in  from  the  ocean  to  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lagoons  with  amazing 
velocity.  These  strips  of  land,  whether 
broken  or  continuous,  form  the  eastern  or 
windward  boundaries  of  the  lagoons ;  on 
the  western  or  lee  side  lie  barrier  reefs, 
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between  whose  jagged  coral  walls  there 
are,  at  intervals  widely  apart,  passages 
sufficiently  deep  for  a  thousand-ton  ship 
to  pass  through  in  safety,  and  anchor  in 
the  transparent  depths  of  the  lagoon 
within  its  protecting  arms. 

*  *  *  » 

Years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  whale- 
ships  from  Nantucket,  and  Salem,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  New  Bedford 
cruised  northward  towards  the  cold  seas 
of  Japan  and  Tchantar  Bay,  and  the 
smoky  glare  of  their  tryworks  lit  up  the 
ocean  at  night,  the  Gilberts  were  a  wild 
place,  and  many  a  murderous  scene  was 
enacted  on  white  beach  and  in  shady  palm- 
grove.  Time  after  time  some  whaler, 
lying  to  in  fancied  security  outside  the 
passage  of  a  lagoon,  with  half  her  crew 
ashore  intoxicated  with  sour  toddy,  and 
the  other  half  on  board  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  would  be  attacked  by  the  ferocious 
brown  people.  Swimming  off  at  night- 
time, with  knives  held  between  their  teeth, 
a  desperate  attempt  would  be  made  to  cut 
off  the  ship.  Sometimes  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  then  canoe  after  canoe  would 
put  out  from  the  shore,  and  the  wild 
people,  swarming  up  the  ship's  side,  would 
tramp  about  her  ensanguined  decks  and 
into  the  cabins  seeking  for  plunder  and 
fiery  New  England  rum.  Then,  after  she 
had  been  gutted  of  everything  of  value  to 
her  captors,  as  the  last  canoe  pushed  off, 
smoke  and  then  flames  would  arise,  and 
the  burning  ship  would  drift  away  with  the 
westerly  current,  anil  the  tragedy  of  her 
fate,  save  to  the  natives  of  the  island,  and 
perhaps  some  renegade  white  man  who 
had  stirred  them  to  the  deed,  would  never 
be  known. 

*  »  *  » 

In  those  days — long  ere  the  advent  of 
the  first  missionary  to  the  isolated 
equatorial  atolls  of  Polynesia  and  Melan- 
esia— there  were  many  white  men  scattered 
throughout  the  various  islands  of  the 
Ellice,  Gilbert,  and  Marshall  groups. 
Men,  these,  with  a  past  that  they  cared 
not  to  speak  of  to  the  few  strangers  they 
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might  chance  to  meet  in  their  savage 
retreats.  Many  were  escaped  convicts 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales,  living,  not  in  dread  of  their  wild 
native  associates,  but  in  secret  terror  of 
recapture  by  a  man-of-war  and  a  return  to 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  past.  Casting 
away  the  garb  of  civilisation  and  tying 
around  their  loins  the  airiri  or  grass  girdle 
of  the  Gilbert  Islanders,  they  soon  became 
in  appearance,  manners,  language,  and 
thoughts  pure  natives.  For  them  the 
outside  world  meant  a  life  of  degradation, 
possibly  a  shameful  death.  And  as  the 
years  went  by  and  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  black  days  of  old,  resonant  with  the 
clank  of  fetters  and  the  warder's  harsh 
cry,  became  dulled  and  faint,  so  died  away 
that  once  for-ever-haunting  fear  of  dis- 
covery and  recapture.  In  Tcake,  the 
bronzed,  half  -  naked  savage  chief  of 
Maiana,  or  M£si,  the  desperate  leader  of 
the  natives  that  cut  ofl'  the  barque  Addis 
Passmore  at  Marakei,  the  identity  of  such 
men  as  "  Xuggety  "  Jack  West  and  Macy 
O'Shea,  once  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  or 
Norfolk  Island,  was  lost  for  ever. 


II. 
On  Kuria,  the  one  beautiful  island  of  the 
Gilberts,  there  lived  four  such  white  men 
as  those  1  speak  of.  Whence  they  came 
they  alone  knew.  Two  of  them  —  a 
Portuguese  deserter  from  a  whaler  and  a 
man  named  Gorton — had  been  some  years 
on  the  island  when  they  were  joined  by 
two  others  who  came  over  from  Apamama 
in  a  boat.  One  was  called  Tamu  (TottO 
by  the  natives,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  he  spoke  the  Gilbert  Island  dialect 
and  his  familiarity  with  native  customs,  he 
had  plainly  lived  many  years  among  the 
natives;  the  other  was  a  tall,  dark-skinned, 
and  morose-looking  man  of  nearly  fifty. 
He  was  known  as  Hari  to  the  natives — 
once,  in  that  outer  world  from  which  some 
crime  had  dissevered  him  for  ever,  he  was 
Henry  Dose  hard. 

Although  not  familiar  with  either  the 
language  or  the  customs  of  the  ferocious 
inhabitants  of  the  Gilbert  Group,  it  was 
soon  seen  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
acquired  both  that  Hari  had  spent  long 
years  roaming  about  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  In  colour  he  was  darker  than  the 
Kurians  themselves ;  in  his  love  of  the 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  that  so  often  ran 
riot  in  native  quarrels  he  surpassed  even 
the  fiercest  native ;  and  as  he  eagerly 
espoused  the  rau*e  of  any  Kurian  chief 
who  sought  his  aid,  he  rapidly  became  a 


man  of  note  on  the  island,  and  dreaded  by 
the  natives  elsewhere  in  the  group. 

There  were  then  over  a  thousand  people 
living  on  Kuria,  or,  rather,  on  Kuria  and 
Oneaka,  for  the  island  is  divided  by  one 
of  those  narrow  channels  before  mentioned; 
and  at  Oneaka  Tamu  and  Deschard  lived, 
while  the  Portuguese  and  the  man  Gorton 
had  long  held  joint  sway  with  the  native 
chief  of  Kuria. 

During  the  time  the  four  renegades  had 
lived  on  the  island  two  vessels  that  had 
touched  there  had  had  narrow  escapes 
from  seizure  by  the  natives.  The  first  of 
these,  a  small  Hawaiian  whaling-brig,  was 
attacked  when  she  was  lying  becalmed 
between  Kuria  and  Aranuka.  A  breeze 
springing  up,  she  escaped  after  the  loss  of 
a  boat's  crew,  who  were  entrapped  on  the 
latter  island.  In  this  affair  Deschard  and 
Tamu  had  taken  part ;  in  the  next — an 
attempt  to  capture  a  sandalwooding  barque 
bound  to  China — he  was  leader,  with 
Gorton  as  his  associate.  The  sandal- 
wooder,  however,  carried  a  large  and 
well-armed  crew,  and  the  treacherous 
surprise  so  elaborately  planned  came  to 
ignominious  failure.  Deschard  accused 
his  fellow-beachcomber  of  cowardice  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  two  men  became 
bitter  enemies,  and  for  years  never  spoke 
to  each  other. 


III. 


Put  one  afternoon  a  sail  was  sighted 
standing  in  for  the  island,  and  in  their 
hateful  bond  of  villainy  the  two  men 
became  reconciled,  and  agreed  with 
Pedro  and  Tamu  and  some  hundreds  of 
natives  to  try  to  decoy  the  vessel  to  an 
anchor  and  cut  her  off".  The  beach- 
combers, who  were  tired  of  living  on 
Kuria,  were  anxious  to  get  away ;  the 
natives  desired  the  plunder  to  be  obtained 
from  the  prize.  A  compact  was  then  made 
that  the  ship,  after  the  natives  had  done 
with  her,  was  not  to  be  burned,  but  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  white  men,  who 
were  to  lead  the  enterprise. 

•  *  •  • 

Sailing  slowly  along  till  she  came  within 
a  mile  of  the  reef,  the  vessel  hove  to  and 
lowered  a  boat.  She  was  a  large  brigan- 
tine,  and  the  murderous  beings  who 
watched  her  from  the  shore  saw  with 
cruel  pleasure  that  she  did  not  appear  to 
carry  a  large  crew. 

It  hail  been  agreed  upon  that  Carton, 
who  had  special  aptitude  for  such  work, 
should  meet  the  boat  and  endeavour  to 
lure  the  crew  into  the  interior,  under  the 
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promise  of  giving  them  a  quantity  of  fresh- 
water fish  from  the  artificial  ponds  belong- 
ing to  the  chief,  while  Deschard  and  the 
other  two,  with  their  body  of  native  allies, 
should  remain  at  the  village  on  Oneaka, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  attack  the  ship. 

As  the  boat  drew  near,  the  officer  who 
was  in  charge  saw  that  although  there 
were  numbers  of  natives  clustered  together 
on  the  beach,  the  greater  portion  were 
women  and  children.  He  had  with  him 
five  men,  all  armed  with  muskets  and 
cutlasses,  and  although  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  a  collision,  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed.  The  natives  meanwhile  pre- 
served a  passive  attitude,  and  when  the 
men  in  the  boat,  at  a  word  from  the 
officer,  stopped  rowing,  backed  her  in 
stern  first,  and  then  lay  on  their  oars,  they 
nearly  all  sat  down  on  the  sand  and  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

Standing  up  in  the  boat,  the  officer 
hailed — 

"  Hallo  there,  ashore  !  Any  white  men 
living  here  ?  " 

For  a  minute  or  so  there  was  no 
answer,  and  the  eyes  of  the  natives  turned 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  their  number 
who  kept  well  in  the  background. 

Again  the  seaman  hailed,  and  then  a 
man,  seemingly  a  native,  stout  and 
muscular,  with  hair  falling  down  in  thick 
masses  upon  his  reddish-brown  shoulders, 
walked  slowly  out  from  the  others,  and 
folding  his  brawny  arms  across  his  naked 
chest,  he  answered — 

"  Yes  ;  there 's  some  white  men  here." 

The  officer,  who  was  the  mate  of  the 
brigantine,  then  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  young  man  who  pulled  bow  oar,  and 
who  from  his  dress  was  not  one  of  the 
crew,  and  said  finally,  "  Well,  let  us 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  danger  first, 
Maurice." 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  then 
the  mate  addressed  the  seeming  native 
again — 

"  There 's  a  young  fellow  here  wants  to 
come  ashore ;  he  wants  to  see  one  of  the 
white  men  here.     Can  he  come  ashore  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  can.  D'  ye  think  we  're 
a  lot  o'  cannibals  here  ?  I  'm  a  white  man 
myself,"  and  he  laughed  coarsely ;  then 
added  quickly,  "  Who  does  he  want  to 
see?". 

The  man  who  pulled  the  bow  oar  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  I  want  to  see  Henry  Deschard  !  " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  was  the  sneering  response. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  can.  This 
isn't  his  day  at  home,  like  ;  besides  that, 
he's  a  good  long  way  from  here  just  now." 


"  I  Ve  got  good  news  for  him,"  urged 
the  man  called  Maurice. 

The  beachcomber  meditated  a  few 
seconds ;  then  he  walked  down  to  the 
boat. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  'm  telling  the 
exac'  truth.     Deschard's  place   is  a  long 
way  from  here,  in  the  bush,  too,  so  you  ; 
can't  go  there  in  the  boat ;   but  look  here, 
why  can't  you  chaps  come  along  with  me  ? 
I  '11  show  you  the  way,  and  you  '11  have  a  i 
good  look  at  the  island.     There 's  nothin' . 
to  be  afraid  of,  I  can  tell  you.    Why,  these  ; 
natives  is  that  scared  of  all  them  guns  j 
there   that    you    won't    see  'em   for    dust  '■ 
when  you   come  with    me;    an' the  chief 
says   as  you  chaps  can  drag  one  of  his 
fishponds." 

The  mate  was  tempted  ;  but  his  orders 
were  to  allow  only  the  man  Maurice  to 
land,  and  to  make  haste  back  as  soon  as! 
his  mission  was  accomplished.  Shaking' 
his  head  to  the  renegade's  wily  sug-,: 
gestion,  he,  however,  told  Maurice  that  he! 
could  go  and  endeavour  to  communicate! 
with  Deschard.  In  the  meantime  he. 
would  return  to  the  ship,  and  tell  the: 
captain — "and  the  other"  (these  last 
words  with  a  look  full  of  meaning  at  the 
young  man)  that  everything  was  going  on: 
all  right. 

Foiled  in  his  plan  of  inducing  all  the 
men  to  come  ashore,  Corton  assumed  a 
careless  manner,  and  told  Maurice  that; 
he  was  still  willing  to  conduct  him  to 
Deschard,  but  that  he  would  not  be  able; 
to  return  to  the  ship  that  night,  a*  the. 
distance  was  too  great. 

The  mate  was  agreeable  to  this,  and 
bidding  the  beachcomber  and  his  victim 
good-day,  he  returned  to  the  ship. 

Holding  the  young  man's  hand  in  his, 
the  burly  renegade  passed  through  tho 
crowd  of  silent  natives,  and  spoke  to  theni 
in  their  own  tongue, 

"  Hide  well  thy  spears  and  clubs,  my 
children  ;  'tis  not  yet  time  to  act." 

Still  clasping  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
he  led  the  way  through  the  native  town, 
and  then  into  the  narrow  bush  track  that 
led  to  Oneaka,  and  in  another  five  minutes 
they  were  alone,  or  apparently  so,  for 
nought  could  be  heard  in  the  fast  gather- 
ing darkness  but  their  own  footsteps  as 
they  trod  the  leafy  path,  and  the  sound 
of  the  breaching  surf  long  miles  away. 

Suddenly  the  beachcomber  stopped, 
and  in  a  harsh  voice  said — 

"  What  is  the  good  news  for  Deschard  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  the 
stripling  firmly,  though  the  grim  visage, 
tattooed  body,  and  now  threatening  aspect 
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of  his  questioner  might  well  have  intimid- 
ated even  a  bolder  man,  and  instinctively 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt  and  grasped  a  letter  he  carried  there. 

"  Then  neither  shall  Deschard  know  it," 
said  the  man  savagely,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  young  man,  he  bore  him  to 
the  ground,  while  shadowy  naked  figures 
glided  out  from  the  blackness  of  the  forest 
and  bound  and  gagged  him  without  a 
sound.  Then  carrying  him  away  from  the 
path,  the  natives  placed  him,  without 
roughness,  under  the  shelter  of  an  empty 
house,  and  then  left  him. 

The  agony  of  mind  endured  by  the 
helpless  prisoner  may  be  imagined  when, 
unable  to  speak  or  move,  he  saw  the 
beachcomber  and  his  savage  followers 
vanish  into  the  darkness  ;  for  the  letter 
which  he  carried  had  been  written  only 
a  few  hours  before  by  the  wife  of  the 
man  Deschard,  telling  him  of  her  loving 
quest,  and  of  her  and  her  children's 
presence  on  board  the  brigantine. 


IV. 

At  daylight  next  morning  some  native 
women,  passing  by  the  deserted  house  on 
their  way  to  work  in  the  puraka  plantations 
of  Oneaka,  saw  the  figure  of  the  messenger 
lying  dead.  One  of  the  women,  named 
Niap6,  in  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
bosom  to  feel  if  he  yet  breathed,  found 
the  letter  which  had  cost  him  his  life. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  she  kept  posses- 
sion of  it,  doubtless  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  and  then  it  was  bought 
from  her  by  a  white  trader  from  Apamama, 
named  Randall,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to 
the  Rev.  Mr. Damon,  the  "Sailors'  Friend," 
a  well-known  missionary  in  Honolulu. 
This  was  the  letter — 

My  Dear  Husband, — It  is  nearly  three 
years  since  I  got  your  letter,  but  1  dared 
not  risk  writing  to  you,  even  if  I  had 
known  of  a  ship  leaving  for  the  South 
Seas  or  the  whale  fishery.  None  of  the 
sandalwooding  people  in  Sydney  seemed 
even  to  know  the  name  of  this  island 
(Courier  ?).  My  dear  husband,  I  have 
enough  money  now,  thank  God,  to  end 
all  our  troubles.  Your  letter  was  brought 
to  me  at  Parramatta  by  a  sailor  —  an 
American,  I  think.  He  gave  it  first  to 
Maurice.  I  would  have  rewarded  him, 
but  before  I  could  speak  to  him  he  had 
gone.  For  ten  years  I  have  waited  and 
prayed  to  God  to  bring  us  together  again. 
We  came  to  Sydney  in  the  same  ship  as 
Major  D ,  of  the'  77th.     He  has  always 


been  so  good  to  us,  and  so  has  his  wife. 
Nell  is  sixteen  now,  Laura  eighteen.  God 
grant  that  I  will  see  you  in  a  few  hours. 
The  captain  says  that  he  will  land  us  all 
at  one  of  the  places  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  I  have  paid  him  ,£100,  and  am 
to  pay  him  £,\oo  when  you  are  safely  on 
board.     I  have  been  so  miserable  for  the 

past  year,  as  Major  D had  heard  that 

a  man-of-war  was  searching  the  islands,  and 
I  was  in  such  terrible  fear  that  we  would 
never  meet  again.  Come  quickly,  and 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  husband.  Maurice 
insisted  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take 
this  to  you.  He  is  nineteen  years  old 
now,  but  will  not  live  long — has  been  a 
faithful  and  good  lad.  Laura  is  eighteen, 
and  Nell  nearly  sixteen  now.  We  are  now- 
close  to  Courier,*  and  should  see  you  ere 
long. — Your  loving  and  now  joyful  wife, 
Anna  Deschard. 
«  #  •    .  * 

In  the  big  mania  pa,  or  council-house, 
on  Oneaka,  two  hundred  armed  and  naked 
savages  were  sitting  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Corton  and  his  warriors  from  Kuria. 
A  little  apart  from  the  muttering,  excited 
natives,  and  seated  together,  were  the  man 
Deschard  and  the  two  other  beachcombers, 
Pedro  and  Tamu. 

As  Corton  and  his  men  filed  across  the 
gravelled  pathway  that  led  to  the  martiapa, 
Deschard,  followed  by  the  two  other  white 
men,  at  once  came  out,  and  the  former, 
with  a  fierce  curse,  demanded  of  Corton 
what  had  kept  him. 

"Couldn't  manage  to  get  them  ashore," 
answered  the  other  sulkily.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  impart  the  information  he 
had  gained  as  to  the  ship,  her  crew,  and 
armament. 

"  Nine  men  and  one  native  boy  !  "  said 
Deschard  contemptuously.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean -looking,  black  -  bearded  man, 
with  even  a  more  terrifying  and  savage 
appearance  than  any  of  his  ruffianly 
partners  in  crime,  tattooed  as  he  was 
from  the  back  of  his  neck  to  his  heels  in 
broad,  perpendicular  lines.  As  he  fixed 
his  keen  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of 
Corton  his  white  teeth  showed  in  a  cruel 
smile  through  his  tangled,  unkempt 
moustache'. 

Calling  out  the  leading  chiefs  of  the 
cutting-out  party,  the  four  desperadoes 
consulted  with  them  upon  their  plan  of 
action  for  the  attack  upon  the  brigantine, 
and  then  arranged  for  each  man's  work 
and  share  of  the  plunder.    The  white  men 


*  The  native    pronunciation    of   Kuria  is  like 
Courier." — L.B. 
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were  to  hive  the  ship,  but  everything  that 
was  of  value  to  the  natives  and  not 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  ship  was 
to  be  given  to  the  natives.  The  muskets, 
powder,  and  ball  were  to  be  evenly  divided 
between  the  whites  and  their  allies. 

Six  of  the  native  chiefs  then  swore  by 
the  names  of  their  deified  ancestors 
faithfully  to  observe  the  murderous  com- 
pact. After  the  ship  was  taken  they  were 
to  help  the  white  men,  if  the  ship  had 
anchored,  to  get  her  under  way  again. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Deschard  and  his 
mates  to  make  for  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  would  have  no  trouble  in  selling  the 
ship  to  one  of  the  native  potentates  of  that 
archipelago. 

»  *  *  * 

At  daylight  the  brigantine,  which  had 
been  kept  under  easy  sail  during  the  night, 
was  seen  to  be  about  four  miles  from  the 
land,  and  standing  in.  Shortly  after,  two 
or  three  canoes,  with  only  a  few  men  in 
each,  put  off  from  the  beach  at  Oneaka 
and  paddled  out  leisurely  towards  the  ship. 
When  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore 
they  ceased  paddling,  and  the  captain  of 
the  brigantine  saw  by  his  glass  that  they 
were  engaged  in  fishing. 

This  was  merely  a  device  to  inspire 
confidence  in  those  on  board  the  ship. 

In  another  hour  the  brigantine  passed 
close  to  one  of  the  canoes,  and  a  native, 
well  tutored  by  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
treachery  in  the  part  he  had  to  play,  stood 
up  in  the  canoe  and  held  out  a  large  fish, 
and  in  broken  English  said  it  was  a  present 
for  the  captain. 

Pleased  at  such  a  friendly  overture,  the 
captain  put  the  helm  down  for  the  canoe 
to  come  alongside.  Handing  the  fish  up 
over  the  side,  the  giver  clambered  up  him- 
self. The  three  other  natives  in  the  canoe 
then  paddled  quietly  away  as  if  under  no 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  comrade,  and 
resumed  their  fishing. 

As  the  ship  drew  into  the  land  the  mate 
called  the  captain's  attention  to  some  eight 
or  ten  more  natives  who  were  swimming 
off  to  the  ship. 

"  No  danger  from  these  people,  Sir,"  he 
remarked.  "  They  are  more  frightened  of 
us  than  we  of  them,  I  believe ;  and  then, 
look  at  the  women  and  girls  fishing  on  the 
reef.  When  the  women  come  out  like  that, 
fearless  and  open-like,  there  isn't  much  to 
be  afraid  of." 

One  by  one  the  natives  who  were 
swimming  reached  the  ship,  and, 
apparently  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  had  boarded  the  ship 
from    the    fishing  -  canoe,    they    eagerly 


clambered  up  on  deck,  and  were  soon  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  crew, 
especially  with  one  of  their  own  colour,  a 
half-caste  native  boy  from  the  island  of 
Ambrym,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  named 
Mara. 

This  Mara  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
awful  tragedy  that  followed,  and  appeared 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  captain's 
object  in  calling  at  Kuria — to  pick  up  the 
man  named  Deschard.  More  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  the 
events  here  narrated,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  he  told  of  the  "  white  lady  and 
her  two  daughters,"  who  were  passengers, 
and  who  had  sat  on  the  poop  the  previous 
day  awaiting  the  return  of  the  mate's  boat, 
and  for  tidings  of  him  whom  they  had 
come  so  far  to  find. 


V. 
The  timid  and  respectful  manner  of  the 
islanders  had  now  so  impressed  the  master 
of  the  brigantine  that  in  a  fatal  moment 
he  decided  to  anchor.  Telling  the  mate 
to  range  the  cable  and  clear  away  all 
ready,  he  descended  to  the  cabin  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  a  state-room. 

"lam  going  to  anchor,  Mrs.  Deschard, 
but  as  there  are  a  lot  of  rather  enrious- 
looking  natives  on  board,  you  and  the 
young  ladies  had  better  keep  to  your 
cabin." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  appeared,  and,  taking 
the  captain's  hand,  she  whispered— 

"  She  is  asleep,  captain.  She  kept 
awake  till  daylight,  hoping  that  my  father 
would  come  in  the  night.  Do  yon  think 
that  anything  has  happened  either  to  him 
or  Maurice  ?  " 

Mara,  the  Ambrym  cabin-boy,  said  that 
the  captain  "  patted  the  girl's  hand  **  and 
told  her  to  have  no  fear — that  her  father 
was  on  the  island  "  sure  enough,"  and 
that  Maurice  would  return  with  him  by 
breakfast-time. 

•  •  •  • 

The  brigantine  anchored  close  in  to  the 
shore,  between  Kuria  and  Oneaka,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  long  boat  was  lowered 
to  proceed  on  shore  and  bring  off  Maurice 
and  Deschard.  Four  hands  got  into  her 
and  then  the  mate.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  cast  off,  the  English-speaking  native 
begged  the  captain  to  allow  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  to  go  ashore  in 
the  boat.  Unsuspicious  of  treachery 
from  unarmed  natives,  the  captain  con- 
sented, anil  they  immediately  slipped  o 
the  side  into  the  boat. 
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There  were  thus  but  four  white  men  left 
on  board — the  captain,  second  mate,  two 
A.B.'s — and  the  half-caste  boy  Maru. 
Arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  for 
treble  the  crew  the  brigantine  carried 
were  on  board.  In  those  days  the 
humblest  merchant  brig  voyaging  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China  coast  carried,  in 
addition  to  small  arms,  either  two  or  four 
guns  (generally  six-pounders)  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  pirates.  The  brigantine  was 
armed  with  two  six-pounders,  and  these, 
so  the  Ambrym  half-caste  said,  were  still 
loaded  with  "bags  of  bullets"  when  she 
came  to  an  anchor.  Both  of  the  guns 
were  on  the  main  deck  amidships. 

*  *  *  # 

Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  mate,  who 
appeared  to  have  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  peaceableness  of  the 
natives,  the  captain  had  insisted  upon  his 
boat's  crew  taking  their  arms  with  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  boat  left  the  vessel 
than  the  English-speaking  native  desired 
the  mate  to  pull  round  to  the  cast  side  of 
Oncaka,  where,  he  said,  the  principal 
village  was  situated,  and  whither  Maurice 
had  gone  to  seek  Deschard.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  native  and  those 
with  him  were  all  members  of  Cbrton's 
clitnltle  at  Kuria,  and  were  therefore  well 
aware  of  his  treachery  in  seizing  the 
messenger  to  Deschard,  and  that  Maurice 
had  been  seized  and  hound  the  previous 
night. 

In  half  an  hour,  when  the  boat  was 
hidden  from  the  view  of  those  on  board 
the  brigantine.  the  natives,  who  out- 
numbered the  whites  by  two  to  one,  at  a 
signal  from  their  leader,  suddenly  threw 
themselves  upon  the  unsuspecting  seamen 
who  were  rowing,  and  threw  every  one  of 
them  owrhoard.  The  mate,  a  small, 
active  man.  managed  to  draw  a  heavy 
horse  pistol  from  his  belt,  but  ere  he  could 
pull  the  trigger  he  was  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  with  a  musket-stock.  As  he  fell 
a  native  thrust  him  through  and  through 
with  one  of  the  seamen's  cutlasses.  As 
for  the  unfortunate  seamen,  they  were 
killed  one  by  one  as  they  struggled  in  the 
water.  That  part  of  the  fell  work  accom- 
plished, the  natives  pulled  the  boat  in 
towards  Oncaka,  where  some  ten  or  fifteen 
large  native  double  -  ended  boats  and 
canoes,  all  filled  with  savages  lusting  for 
blood  and  rapine,  awaited  them. 

Deschard,  a  man  of  the  most  savage 
courage,  was  in  command  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Oneaka 
warriors ;  and  on  learning  from  Tebarian 
^the  native  who  >poke  English  and  who 


was  Gorton's  brown  familiar)  that  the  two 
guns  were  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  he 
instructed  his  white  comrades  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  his  boat,  and,  once  they  got 
alongside,  board  the  ship  wherever  their 
fancy  dictated. 

There  was  a  muttered  "  E  mini '/" 
(Good !)  of  approval  from  the  listening 
natives,  and  then  in  perfect  silence  and 
intuitive  discipline  the  paddles  struck  the 
water,  and  the  boat  and  canoes,  with  their 
naked,  savage  crews,  sped  away  on  their 
mission  of  death. 


VI. 

But,  long  before  they  imagined,  they 
had  been  discovered,  and  their  purpose 
divined  from  the  ship.  Maru,  the  keen- 
eyed  half-caste,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
their  approach,  knew  from  the  manner  in 
which  tiie  canoes  kept  together  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  about  to  occur,  and 
instantly  called  the  captain.  Glass  in 
hand,  the  latter  ascended  the  main  rigging 
for  a  dozen  ratlins  or  so,  and  looked  at 
the  advancing  flotilla.  A  very  brief  glance 
told  him  that  the  boy  had  good  cause  for 
alarm — the  natives  intended  to  cut  off 
the  ship,  and  the  captain,  whom  Maru 
described  as  "an  old  man  with  a  white 
head,"  at  once  set  about  to  make  such  a 
defence  as  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
rendered  possible. 

Calling  his  men  to  him  and  giving  them 
muskets,  he  posted  two  of  them  on  top  of 
the  deckhouse,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
his  poor  force  stationed  himself  upon  the 
poop.  With  a  faint  hope  that  they  might 
yet  he  intimidated  from  attacking,  he  fired 
a  musket-shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
leading  boat.  No  notice  was  taken  ;  so, 
descending  to  the  main  deck  with  his  men, 
he  ran  out  one  of  the  six-pounders  and 
fired  it.  The  roar  of  the  heavily  charged 
gun  was  answered  by  a  shrill  yell  of 
defiance  from  two  hundred  throats. 

"Then,"  said  Maru,  "the  captain  go 
below  and  say  '  (Jood-bye '  to  women  and 
girls,  and  shut  and  lock  cabin  door." 

Returning  to  the  deck,  the  brave  old 
man  ami  his  second  mate  and  two 
men  picked  up  their  muskets  and  began 
to  tire  at  the  black  mass  of  boats  and 
men.  that  were  now  well  within  range.  As 
they  fired,  the  boy  Maru  loaded  spare 
muskets  for  them  as  fast  as  his  trembling 
hands  would  permit. 

<  >nre  only,  as  the  brigantine  swung  to 
the  current.' the  captain  brought  the  gun 
on  the  port  side  to  bear  on  them  again 
and  fired ;  and  again  th  '     k  the 
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same  appalling  yell  of  defiance,  for  the 
shower  of  bullets  only  made  a  wide  slat  of 
foam  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  leading 
boat. 

By  the  time  the  gun  was  reloaded 
the  brigantine  had  swung  round  head 
to  shore  again  ;  and  then,  as  the  despairing 
but  courageous  seamen  were  trying  to 
drag  it  forward  again,  Deschard  and  his 
savages  in  the  leading  boat  had  gained 
the  ship,  and  the  wild  figure  of  the  all 
but  naked  beachcomber  sprang  on  deck, 
followed  by  his  own  crew  and  nearly  two 
hundred  other  fiends  well-nigh  as  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  as  himself.  Some  two  or 
three  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the 
musketry  fire  from  the  ship,  and  their 
fellows  needed  no  incentive  from  their 
white  leaders  to  slay  and  spare  not. 

Abandoning  the  gun,  the  captain  and 
his  three  men  and  the  boy  Maru  succeeded 
in  fighting  their  way  through  Deschard's 
savages  and  reaching  one  of  the  cabin 
doors,  which,  situated  under  the  break  of 
the  high  poop,  opened  to  the  main  deck. 
Ere  they  could  all  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin  and  secure  the  door,  the  second 
mate  and  one  of  the  seamen  were  cut 
down  and  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  and  of 
the  three  that  did,  one — the  remaining 
seaman — was  mortally  wounded  and  dying 
fast. 

Even  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  hardened 
and  merciless  as  were  their  natures  and 
blood-stained  their  past,  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  had  Deschard  and  his  co- 
pirates  known  that  white  women  were  on 
board  the  brigantine  they  would  have 
perpetrated  their  last  dreadful  deed.  In 
his  recital  of  the  final  scene  in  the  cabin 
.Maru  spoke  of  the  white  woman  and  the 
two  girls  coming  out  of  their  state-room 
and  kneeling  down  and  praying  with  their 
arms  clasped  around  each  other's  waists. 
Surely  the  sound  of  their  dying  prayers 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  Deschard 
when,  in  the  native  tongue,  he  called  out 
for  one  of  the  guns  to  be  run  aft. 

»  »  *  * 

"  By  and  by,"  said  Maru,  "woman  and 
girl  come  to  captain  and  sailor-man 
Charlie  and  me,  and  cry  and  say  good- 
bye, and  then  captain  he  pray  too.  Then 
he  get  up  and  take  cutlass,  and  sailor-man 
Charlie  he  take  cutlass  too,  but  he  too 
weak  and  fall  down ;  so  captain  say, 
'  Never  mind,  Charlie,  you  and  me  die 
now,  like  men.' " 

Then,  cutlass  in  hand,  the  white-haired 
old  skipper  stood  over  the  kneeling  figures 
of  the  three  women  and  waited  for  the 
end.    And  now  the  silence  was  broken  by 


a  rumbling  sound,  and  then  came  a  rush 
of  naked  feet  along  the  deck. 

"  It  is  the  gun,"  said  Maru  to  the 
captain,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror  he 
lifted  up  the  hatch  of  the  lazarette  under 
the  cabin  table  and  jumped  below.  And 
then  Deschard's  voice  was  heard. 

"  Ta  mat  te  ae  !  "  (Give  me  the  fire  ! ) 

A  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  roar,  and 
splintering  and  crashing  of  timber  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  heavy  pall  of  smoke 
lifted,  Deschard  and  the  others  looked  in 
at  their  bloody  work,  shuddered,  and 
turned  away. 

Pedro,  the  Portuguese,  his  dark  features 
turned  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  men  who  had  courage 
enough  to  assist  some  of  the  natives  in 
removing  from  the  cabin  the  bodies  of  the 
three  poor  creatures  who,  but  such  a  short 
time  before,  were  full  of  happiness  and 
hope.  Deschard  and  the  three  others, 
after  that  one  shuddering  glance,  had 
kept  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  shot- 
torn  cabin. 


VII. 


The  conditions  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 
brigantine  were  faithfully  observed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  long  ere  night 
fell  the  last  boatload  of  plunder  had  been 
taken  ashore.  Tebarau,  chief  of  Oneaka, 
had  with  his  warriors  helped  to  heave  up 
anchor,  and  the  vessel,  under  short  canvas, 
was  already  a  mile  or  two  away  from 
the  land,  and  in  his  hiding-place  in  the 
gloomy  lazarette  the  half-caste  boy  heard 
Corton  ami  Deschard  laying  plans  for 
the  future. 

Only  these  two  were  present  in  the 
cabin ;  Pedro  was  at  the  wheel,  and  Tamu 
somewhere  on  deck.  Presently  Corton 
brought  out  the  dead  captain's  dispatch- 
box,  which  they  had  claimed  from  the 
natives,  and  the  two  began  to  examine 
the  contents.  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  the  usual  ship's  papers,  etc. 
Corton,  who  could  scarcely  read,  passed 
these  over  to  his  companion,  and  then 
ran  his  fingers  gloatingly  through  the  heap 
of  money  before  him. 

With  a  hoarse,  choking  cry  and  horror- 
stricken  eyes  Deschard  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  with  shaking  hand  held  out  a  paper  to 
Corton. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  wretch,  and  sinking  down  again 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  his  fellow  ex- 
convict  read  the  document  through  to  the 
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end.  It  was  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
captain  of  the  brigantine  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  provided  that 
Henry  Deschard  was  taken  on  board  the 
brigantine  at  Woodle's  Island  (the  name 
Kuria  was  known  only  to  whale-ships  and 
others),  the  said  sum  to  be  increased  to 
two  hundred  pounds,  "  provided  that 
Henry  Deschard,  myself,  and  my  two 
daughters  are  landed  at  Batavia  or  any 
other  East  India  port  within  sixty  days 
from  leaving  the  said  island,"  and  was 
signed  "Anna  Deschard." 

Staggering  to  his  feet  the  man  sought 
in  the  ruined  and  plundered  state-room  for 
further  evidence.  Almost  the  first  objects 
that  he  saw  were  two  hanging  pockets 
made  of  duck — evidently  the  work  of  some 
seaman — bearing  upon  them  the  names  of 
"  Helen  "  and  "  Laura." 

»  *  *  * 

Peering  up  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  lazarettc,  where  he  had  lain  hidden 
under  a  heap  of  old  jute  bagging  and 
other  debris,  Marti  saw  Deschard  return 
to  the  cabin  and  take  up  a  loaded  musket. 
Sitting  in  the  captain's  chair,  and  leaning 
back,  he  placed  the  muzzle  to  his  throat 
and  touched  the  trigger  with  his  naked 
foot.  As  the  loud  report  rang  out,  and 
the  cabin  filled  with  smoke,  the  boy 
crawled  from  his  dark  retreat,  and, 
stepping  over  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Deschard,  he  reached  the  deck  and 
sprang  overboard. 

For  hours  the  boy  swam  through  the 


darkness  towards  the  land,  guided  by  the 
lights  of  the  fires  that  in  the  Gilbert  and 
other  equatorial  islands  are  kindled  at 
night-time  on  every  beach.  He  was 
picked  up  by  a  fishing  party,  and,  probably 
on  account  of  his  youth  and  exhausted 
condition,  his  life  was  spared. 

That  night  as  he  lay  sleeping  under  a 
mat  in  the  big  maniapa  on  Kuria  he  was 
awakened  by  loud  cries,  and  looking  sea- 
ward he  saw  a  bright  glare  away  to  the 
westward. 

It  was  the  brigantine  on  fire. 

Launching  their  canoes,  the  natives 
went  out  to  her,  and  were  soon  close 
enough  to  see  that  she  was  burning  fiercely 
from  for'ard  to  amidships,  and  that  her 
three  boats  were  all  on  board — two  hang- 
ing to  the  davits  and  one  on  the  deck- 
house. But  of  the  four  beachcombers 
there  was  no  sign. 

Knowing  well  that  no  other  ship  had 
been  near  the  island,  and  that  therefore 
the  white  men  could  not  have  escaped  by 
that  means  without  being  seen  from  the 
shore,  the  natives,  surmising  that  they 
were  in  a  drunken  sleep,  called  loudly  to 
them  to  awake ;  but  only  the  roaring  of 
the  flames  broke  the  silence  of  the  ocean. 
Not  daring  to  go  nearer,  the  natives 
remained  in  the  vicinity  till  the  brigantine 
was  nothing  but  a  mastless,  glowing  mass 
of  fire. 

Towards  midnight  she  sank ;  and  the 
last  of  the  beachcombers  of  Kuria  sank 
with  her. 
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MR.    ALFRED    AUSTIN,    POET    LAUREATE. 
By  \Y.   KARL    HODGSON. 


ON  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
has  been  despite  fully  used  by  not  a  few  of 
the  public  journals.  That  is  unfortunate. 
The  Laureateship  is  an  office  in  the 
Queen's  Household  ;  the  question  of  who 
is  to  hold  it  at  any  particular  time  is 
largely  at  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  ; 
one  would  have  thought,  then,  that  the 
recent  appointment  would  not  have  given 
rein  to  any  angry  passions.  The  journals 
are  not  marred  by  critical  jibes  when  a  new 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds  is  announced  ; 
why  should  anybody  feel  sore  when  there 
is  a  fresh  Master  of  the  Muses  ?  Nobody 
supposes  for  a  moment  that  the  Queen's 
selection  indicates  that  in  her  Majesty's 
opinion,  or  in  that  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  is  the 
best  huntsman  in  England  ;  to  the  office 
of  chief  sportsman,  any  time  during  the 
last  forty  years,  a  poll  of  the  Shires,  or  of 
the  Badminton  Club,  would  have  elected 
Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  who  has 
never  been  heard  of  in  London  politics, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  affair 
of  the  Laureateship  should  have  been 
regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  Queen, 
it  is  true,  makes  the  appointment  in  that 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buckhounds, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  in  both  cases  the  Minister 
thinks,  as  it  were,  through  the  mind  of 
the  Sovereign.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
tastes  of  the  Sovereign  which  have  to  be 
considered.  That  in  itself  should  have 
silenced  the  criticism  which  was  disposed 
to  be  adverse.  After  all,  the  Sovereign 
may  surely  have  her  own  way  in  some 
things.  At  her  bidding  was  the  choice. 
At  whose  instance  could  a  choice  more 
harmonious  with  critical  opinion  have 
been  made  ?  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  for 
example,  belongs  to  a  great  literary  club  : 
can  anyone  say  that,  if  that  club  had  had 
the  matter  at  its  disposal,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  would  have  had  the  better  moiety 
of  the  suffrages  ?  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  are  members  of  another 
club  frequented  by  noted  men  of  letters : 
would  their  club  have  been  more  approxi- 
mately unanimous  in  favour  of  either  of 


these  than  Mr.  Morris's  would  presum- 
ably have  been  as  regards  its  own  bard  ? 

One  does  not  argue  in  that  querulous 
line  for  any  partisan  purpose.  The  ques- 
tions are  suggested  merely  in  order  to 
make  the  bearings  of  the  matter  clear. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  first  poet  of  our  day,  is 
known  to  have  indicated  that  if  the 
Laureateship  were  offered  to  him  he  would 
decline  the  honour.  Quixotically,  per- 
haps, but  decisively,  he  felt,  when  Lord 
Tennyson  died,  and  the  succession  was 
discussed  with  him,  that  his  earlier  senti- 
ments, Republican  and  otherwise  scan- 
dalous, disqualified  him  from  official 
service  of  a  monarch  of  whose  system  he 
had  become  all  anient  supporter.  None 
of  the  other  poets  was  in  the  opinion  of 
all  critics  superior  to  Mr.  Austin,  and 
none  other  had  Mr.  Austin's  peculiai 
fitness.  Hail  Lord  Rosslyn  lived,  Mr. 
Austin  would  have  had  to  bide  his  time ; 
but,  Lord  Rosslyn  gone,  Mr.  Austin  was 
the  only  poet  generally  known  to  England 
who  had  special  qualifications  for  the  post. 
All  the  others  were  either  very  modern, 
and  therefore  cynical,  or  terribly  profound 
thinkers,  and  therefore  in  duty  to  the 
earnest  bourgeois  bound  to  despise  the 
pomp  of  Courts,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
wasting  upon  it  a  molecule  of  their  high 
mental  operations.  Can  anyone  conceive 
Mr.  Henley  or  Mr.  Kipling  sitting  down 
to  play,  upon  his  writing-table,  a  joyous 
melody  about  a  royal  babe  ?  Can  anyone 
suppose,  in  cold  blood,  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  Mr.  William  Morris  to  have  him 
obliged  to  sing  the  warlike  grandeur  of 
England  what  time  we  shall  have  thrashed 
the  German  fleet  off"  the  coast  of  Africa  ? 

The  fact,  clearly,  is  that  the  Laureate- 
ship  is  an  office  for  a  man  who  is  not 
affected  either  by  latter-day  Werthering, 
like  both  the  poets  Morris,  or  by  latter- 
day  cynicism,  like  all  the  bright  young 
bards  who  dwell  in  Town.  That  being  so, 
Mr.  Austin  was  the  only  man. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Austin's  poetry.  I  myself 
admire  most  of  it  very  much ;  and  if  that 
counted  for  anything  1  might  state  it  as  an 
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argument   against  the  ailvorsc    comments  Poet    Laureate    I    have    better  arguments 

to  which  his  appointment   has  been  sub-  than  that  he  would  be  a  good  man  in  a 

jected.      Tlit'  quality  of  the  muse,  indeed,  mill.     He   lives    sixty    miles    away    from 

is  ni»t  t«»  In*  strained   in  this  reflection.     I  London,    in   the    pretty  country   house  a 

am  writing  not  of  other  poets,  but  only  of  view  of  which  accompanies  this  writing. 

.Mr.  Aim  in.  That,  I  think,  is  why  he  has  retained  the 

Pmii.'i,   who    is  usually    well    informed,  innocence  which,   other  things  being  all 

and  therefore  good-natured,  has  gone  out  right,  qualities  a  man  to  be  Poet  of  the 

of  his  way  to  make  a  jest  of  Mr.  Austin's  Royal    Household.       Living    away    from 

stature.     It   is  true  that    Mr.    Austin    has  London,  Mr.  Austin  has  not  learned  either 

fewer  inches  than    even    Napoleon    had;  to  be  ashamed  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Throne 

but  to  gauge  the  worth  either  of  a  man  or  or    to    be    reserved    in    the     expression 


/*'..  •    '  •.  lis  ■>,  l-'ot-Jtl,  Ankfoti. 
-UIM.-Kh  .-Il»  MANOR.   KKNV.    Illl    MW  I  Vt'kF  Ml  *s   kl  Ml»l  NCK. 

ii.',in,i!>.!i  .::.'.!-!•.:!>•   i*   not  worthy  o\  of    a     natural    or    a    patriotic    emotion 

/'■,•:  ■"..        I>.    :'  .*    1-jm-    it    i*    especially  In      I'own,    e\en      i:i    the      lory     clubs, 

»:  :m:!o::s.       I:.,-    i.-i:-    feet    odd    of    Mr.  iou     will    find     men    \er\     unwilling    to 

A'tri .!     \i:-:::*.     }.a\e    pr«»\ed    them^elxes  admit    that    the    roi.il    family    is   in   anv 

w. ■::'••.  :':.;•  -:\   :< , :  s:v.t  etj   <tone  axoirdu-  respect   better  than  an.-ihrr.     In  London 

;>.■>,:   #r..it:\   .e.-'ther  man.       I'hose  who  the  average  educated  tn.it t  wiil  not  confess 

do   ■-.  ;    kt:.'w    :'•  >  forcit.  or  ha\e    never  that  am  up>  or  dow:.-.  :-.  :":.e  n-ial  fortunes 

in  cv.  •..'..:  ai    ;::.:•.>  »io::s;>  a>  a  special  Concern  htm  more  that;  the  up*  or  downs 

v .  r-i -;  »:;.:••:::.:;::■:■  ^  ar.d  after  the  siege  in  the  fortunes  ot  a  pr?\  i:»  friend.  Beneath 

ei  I\r>.     1   :::\m!:.  who   know    htm  well,  the  mast's  reserve  there  :>  otten.  ol  course, 

wo::"  !    \\: .  n     Mr.    At:-t:n    to    knock    out  a  deep  and  permanent   iotaltv:  I  suspect, 

,ivi  meTs::-. :  •■:'  /'.-. •:  ■;*<  -tar:  :*»   three  t»o-  indeed.  ih.it  iliete  •.•»  r.ot  in    Town  a  philo- 

::  ■:•::'.;   :    :::\'.-.  sophet    aillMcd  h\  the  end  of  the  centurv 

\"\\-    !\"\.n      ::-.;>t..    l.owexer.    ha>  who  wou'.l  not  \ olunteei  to  shoulder  arm's 

»!■••■: '•  i    :::•     ".      d'^riv.      |-\-r    the    ::e»  it  the  v^ueev.  ««:»•  ::i-;:!:v,i    b\   a  -vrious 
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menace ;  but  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 
The  intellectual  fashion  of  the  hour 
obliges  society  in  London  to  be  reserved 
in  its  loyal  emotion,  reserved  to  the  extent 
of  seeming  to  have  none.  The  fashion 
has  not  reached  Swinford  Old  Manor,  the 
master  of  which  has  been  a  Royalist  all 
his  life,  and  has  never  heard  of  any 
sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  express 
his  loyalty  when  occasion  arises.  To 
the  deeper  movements  in  modern  philo- 
sophy Mr.  Austin  is  surprisingly  suscep- 
tible ;  you  can  see  that  in  "  Duke 
Fortunatus  the  Pessimist."  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  wide  reader,  an  active  thinker ; 
but  he  absorbs  just  so  much  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  contemporary  thought  as  suits 
his  temperament,  which  is  at  once  versatile 
and  curiously  fixed.  Thus,  originally  a 
Catholic,  he  is  now  an  Agnostic  ;  yet  he  is 
no  more  dogmatic  about  Agnosticism  than 
he  ever  was.  about  Faith,  and  so  supports 
the  Church  with  might  and  main.  Simi- 
larly, while  acquainted  with  all  schools  of 
political  thought,  he  is  too  well  skilled  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  be  bullied 
or  alarmed  out  of  his  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  is  rather  better 
than  any  which  the  experience  of  other 
peoples  has  been  advanced  to  justify,  or 
the  wit  of  man  has  theoretically  devised  in 
the  interests  of  Reform.  It  is  with  perfect 
sincerity,  therefore,  that  he  writes  his  ode 
or  his  sonnet  when  there  has  been  a  birth 
or  a  marriage  or  a  death  in  the  royal 
family.  He  loves  his  country  with  an 
unsophisticated  and  exuberant  pride  ;  the 
fortunes  of  his  Sovereign  and  her  family 
are  identical  with  those  of  England ;  and 
in  singing  a  blithe  carol  over  a  royal 
wedlock  or  a  royal  cradle,  he  sings  out  of 
an  unintrospective  happiness  which  he 
believes  the  whole  realm  to  share. 

This  is  known  to  Mr.  Austin's  personal 
friends.  To  the  world  of  the  great  towns, 
which  is  temporarily  cynical,  having  for 
more  than  a  generation  been  without 
cause  to  realise  what  the  greatness  of 
England  is  or  means,  the  new  Laureate's 
unrestrained  joy  in  the  Sovereign's  hap- 
piness, grief  in  her  sorrow,  may  strike 
a  false  note  sometimes ;  but  to  those 
who  know  him  well  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  sincerity.  Of  these  are  the  little  world 
round  Swinford,  as  well  as  all  who  have 
been  guests  at  that  bright  manor.  The 
little  world  are  peasants  mainly.  Among 
them  Mr.  Austin  is  a  peasant  with  the 
sturdiest.     Have  the  bees  swarmed  well  ? 


How  are  the  trout  spawning  above  the 
weir  ?  Was  last  night's  storm  too  much 
for  the  ripening  hops  ?  These  and  all 
the  other  problems  of  the  countryside 
are  of  as  much  concern  to  him  as  they 
are  to  any  of  the  humbler  neighbours, 
with  whom,  if  there  is  to  be  an  exchange 
of  garden  plants,  he  will  negotiate  with 
the  grave  courtesy  of  a  statesman  arranging 
treaties.  Whatever  he  does  he  applies  his 
whole  mind  to,  and  in  that  respect,  being 
too  sincere  to  be  humorous,  lacks  the 
sense  of  proportion.  He  lives  in  the 
moment  always,  and  to  the  moment 
devotes  all  his  energy.  Thus,  if  politics 
be  the  topic  as  you  walk  with  h(m  of  a 
morning  over  Hothfield  Heath,  you  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  statecraft  is  the  only 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested ;  if 
letters,  literature.  After  lunch  you  find 
that,  apparently,  his  one  ambition  is  to 
bowl  everybody  out,  excepting  some  pretty 
girl,  over  the  lawn-tennis  net.  Then  he 
disappears  for  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  is  back  to  tea,  having  fired  off  a 
leading  article  which  next  morning  will  en- 
courage the  readers  of  the  Standard  to  swear 
by  Church  and  State,  or  the  Union,  or  the 
gallows,  or  the  City  Corporation,  or  what 
institution  soever  chances  to  be  in  need  of 
vindication.  After  dinner,  or  even  before 
the  ladies  have  withdrawn,  should  there 
chance  to  be  anyone  rash  enough  to  make 
a  challenge,  he  will  riddle,  in  raillery  of 
wisdom  and  of  wit,  any  dogma  whatever, 
especially  if  it  be  theological,  that  might 
fetter  the  natural  impulses  of  man  ;  and, 
as  he  has  to  be  up  with  the  lark  in 
summer,  with  the  robin  at  other  times, 
not  one  moment  later  than  eleven  he  has 
handed  candles  to  the  household.  There  is 
perhaps,  no  happier  household  in  the  land. 
I  have  said  that  Mr.  Austin  is  really 
known  only  to  his  personal  friends.  One 
of  these  is  the  Queen,  who  for  years  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him,  on 
appropriate  occasions,  a  photograph  of 
herself,  or  some  other  token  of  remem- 
brance and  esteem.  Another  is  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  when  he  goes  to  Swinford 
Old  Manor,  feels  that  there  is  an  exception 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  rule  that  a  country- 
house  visit  is  three  days  of  boredom  in 
which  a  man  can  only  eat  and  sleep.  An 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate 
made  by  those  two  authorities,  who  have 
a  wide  survey,  is  naturally  more  appro- 
priate than  hasty  or  otherwise  biassed 
commentators  are  able  to  perceive. 


M 


UNDER     A     STRANGE     SEAL. 


By  PERCY  ANDREW. 


'*  ~W  THAT  incident  in  my  diplomatic 
VV  career  I  look  back  to  with  most 
pride  ?  "  Sir  John  said  thoughtfully,  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  the  somewhat  broad 
question  I  had  just  propounded  to  him. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  my  lad.  A 
man  is  commonly  the  worst  judge  of  his 
own  merits.  But  ask  me  what  incident  I 
look  back  to  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  I  will  answer  at  once  without  hesita- 
tion. Indeed,"  he  went  on,  growing  ani- 
mated with  the  recollection  1  had  unwit- 
tingly awakened  in  him,  "  it  may  amuse 
you  to  hear  the  story,  for,  old  as  it  is — it 
happened  somewhere  in  the  fifties — there 
is  nothing  in  the  altered  conditions  of  life 
prevailing  at  the  present  day,  which  you 
youngsters  are  so  fond  of  harping  upon, 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
again  now;  so  the  facts  may  afford  you 
something  beyond  a  mere  diversion." 

And  without  waiting  for  me  to  express 
my  acquiescence,  which  the  old  gentleman 
took  for  granted,  he  plunged  at  once  into 
the  following  story — 

"  I  was  attached  to  our  Embassy  at 
Berlin  at  the  time,  and  had  charge  of 
affairs  during  the  chiefs  absence.  He  had 
knocked  himself  up  with  work  of  all  sorts, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  the  arduous 
labours  he  had  undergone  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  through  of  the  commercial 
treaty  then  in  course  of  negotiation  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  the  terms  of  this  preliminary 
convention — which  was  only  to  enter  into 
force  twelve  months  later — strictly  secret 
rendered  our  Ambassador's  duties  doubly 
onerous,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  his  Excellency  wrote  out,  copied, 
rewrote,  and  recopied  every  single  draft  of 
the  articles  with  his  own  hands. 

"  France  would  have  paid  any  price  to 
get  hold  of  a  copy.  The  Government  in 
Paris  had  got  wind  that  something  was  in 
progress  that  would  materially  affect  certain 
French  industries  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  open  market  in  both  the  con- 
tracting countries ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  could  Comte  d'Haussonville,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Prussian  Court, 
have  ascertained  the  exact  particulars, 
diplomatic  pressure  would  have  at  once 
been  exerted  to  thwart  the  convention.  As 
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a  diplomatist  yourself,  you  know,  of  course, 
that  nothing  is  so  exasperatingly  difficult 
to  deal  with  as  a  fait  accompli;  and  to 
arrive  at  this  desirable  goal  before  protests 
and  objections  could  pour  in  to  confuse 
and  hamper  us  was  our  chief  and  most 
important  object. 

"  The  final  draft  of  the  treaty,  with 
Prussia's  last  revisions,  was  placed  in  my 
hands  by  his  Excellency  a  few  hours  prior 
to  his  departure  to  the  Baltic  sea-coast, 
where  he  went  to  recruit  his  health  ;  and 
the  arrangements  for  its  safe  transmission  to 
London  devolved  consequently  upon  me.  In 
those  days  the  Queen's  messengers  took  over 
forty-eight  hours  en  route  between  the  two 
capitals,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  avoid  passing  through  French  territory. 
It  is  true,  we  lived  then,  as  we  do  now,  in 
a  fairly  civilised  age,  but  I  had  had  some 
personal  experience  of  the  possibilities 
attaching  to  a  journey  through  France 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  felt 
the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  me  very 
keenly. 

"  The  burden  was  not  lightened  by  the 
fact  that  information  had  reached  me  from 
a  reliable  source  to  the  effect  that  Comte 
d'Haussonville  had  declared  he  would 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  draft  treaty  for  his 
Government,  if  it  cost  him  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  I  was  privately 
advised  to  put  the  personage  entrusted 
with  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  document 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on  his 
guard  against  an  attempt  that  would  be 
made  to  deprive  him  of  it  on  his  route 
through  France. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first 
idea  that  occurred  to  me  was  not  to  part 
with  the  draft  to  anyone,  but  to  convey  it  to 
England  in  person.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Embassy 
and  could  not  desert  my  post.  So  I  had 
to  devise  some  other  plan  ;  and  after  much 
cogitation  I  hit  upon  the  following  ruse. 

"  In  place  of  the  usual  Queen's  messen- 
ger, upon  whom  I  knew  that  our  French 
friends  in  Berlin  had  their  eye,  I 
decided  to  send  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  trustworthy  members  of  the  Embassy 
staff  to  London.  Jefferson,  the  man  whom 
I  selected  for  the  purpose,  one  of  those 
quiet,  imperturbable  fellows  whom  nothing 
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short  of  an  earthquake  can  disconcert,  left 
Berlin  accordingly  by  the  afternoon  train 
to  Cologne,  whilst  Captain  Welsh,  our 
Queen's  messenger,  was  detained  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  ostensibly  waiting  for  his 
dispatches. 

"  Now,  one  of  the  Embassy  staff  in  those 
days  was  young  Fitzroy  Courtenay,  who 
has  since  distinguished  himself  so  remark- 
ably in  the  Indian  Diplomatic  Service.  He 
was  a  lively,  impetuous  young  fellow,  fond 
of  social  gaiety,  and  a  general  all-round 
favourite  wherever  he  went. 

"  The  evening  after  Jefferson's  departure 
at  a  late  hour  Courtenay  burst  into  my 
room  with  an  air  of  great  concern  just  as  I 
was  about  to  retire  to  bed. 

" '  There 's  something  in  the  wind, 
Templcton,'  he  said.  *  Those  French 
beggars  are  more  wide-awake  than  you 
take  them  for.  They  know  that  Jefferson 
left  for  London  this  afternoon.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  said,  eyeing 
him  with  a  look  of  feigned  surprise.  I  had 
kept  the  purpose  of  Jefferson's  mission  to 
London  to  myself,  and  felt  not  over  wcll- 
pleascd  at  Courtenay's  apparent  knowledge 
of  it.  '  What  have  the  French  beggars, 
as  you  call  them,  to  do  with  Jefferson's 
journey  ? ' 

"  '  Look  here,  Templeton,'  he  replied, 
'  it 's  no  use  trying  to  hoodwink  me. 
Jefferson  has  been  sent  to  London  with 
the  draft  treaty,  and  I  know  it.  But,  what 
is  of  more  serious  consequence,  d'Hausson- 
ville  knows  it  too ;  and,  if  he  has  made  it 
his  business  to  know  it,  he  has  done  so 
with  a  reason,  that's  clear.  I  told  you 
three  days  ago  that  he  had  bragged  to 
Wittgenstein,  the  Austrian  attache^  that  he 
would  present  the  Chief  with  a  French 
copy  of  the  draft  before  it  reached  the 
Foreign  Office;  and,  by  Jove,  it's  my 
opinion  he  will  make  good  his  word  yet ! ' 

"  '  Tell  me  what  you  have  heard,'  I  said. 
'  You  may  be  exciting  yourself  for  no 
cause.' 

"  '  I  've  told  you  the  gist  of  the  thing 
already,'  Courtenay  replied.  '  How  I  came 
to  learn  of  it  is  simple.  I  was  at  the 
Ratzfclds'  rout  this  evening.  You  know 
the  little  Comtcssc  Ratzfeld,  the  old 
( Jencral's  daughter.  She  is  rather  sweet 
on  Jefferson,  and  he  had,  of  course,  been 
invited  there  with  the  rest  of  us.  During 
the  evening  the  Comtesse  came  up  to  me 
and  expressed  her  regret  that  Jefferson 
had  been  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  putting  in  an  appearance  owing  to 
other  pressing  duties.  "  Poor  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Ron,"  she  said  with  her  sentimental  little 
air,  "  to  think  of  his  having  to  travel  all  the 


way  to  London  in  this  Siberian  cold!" 
"Indeed?"  I  said,  rather  taken  aback.  "It 
is  the  first  I  hear  of  it.  Isn't  there  some 
mistake  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  Baron 
d'Eltville "  —  you  know  him,  the  little 
French  Secretary  with  the  bent  nose  and 
the  insinuating  leer — "just  told  me  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  left  for  London  this  after- 
noon on  an  important  mission."  "The 
devil  he  did ! "  I  ejaculated  (fortunately  not 
in  the  vernacular,  or  the  little  Comtesse 
might  have  been  scandalised),  "d'Eltville 
seems  to  be  wonderfully  well  informed." 
I  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  the 
little  chap  himself  came  sidling  np  from 
near  by  and  inquired  tenderly  after  "  man 
bon  ami,  Monsieur  Jefferson,"  saying  he 
was  dhole  to  think  of  him  risking  his 
delicate  health  by  travelling  at  this  season 
with  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground ; 
that  he  hoped  he  had  provided  himself 
with  an  ample  supply  of  rugs  and  pro- 
visions in  case  his  train  should  get  snowed 
up,  and  various  other  twaddle— all  with 
that  confounded  leer  of  his  which  made 
me  feel  inclined  to  punch  his  rascally  head 
on  the  spot.  I  refrained,  however,  and 
came  here  instead.  I  tell  yon  there's 
something  afoot,  Templeton.  Mark  my 
words,  Jefferson  won't  reach  London  with 
that  draft  treaty ;  or,  if  he  does,  the 
French  will  have  obtained  a  copy  of  it  on 
the  way.' 

"Courtenay  proved  to  be  right— in  one 
respect.  Jefferson  did  not  reach  London. 
At  noon  the  following  day  I  received  a 
telegraphic  message  from  him  to  this 
effect — 

"  '  Dispatch  -  box  missing  ;  must  have 
been  stolen  at  French  frontier  station, 
during  customs  examination.  Have  had 
train  searched — but  no  trace  to  be  found. 
Am  returning  at  once.' 

"I  had  scarcely  perused  this  telegram 
when  Comte  d'Hausson  ville,  the  French 
Ambassador,  was  announced.  He  entered 
in  a  state  of  evident  agitation. 

" '  My  dear  Monsieur  Templeton,'  he 
exclaimed,  without  even  an  introductory 
word  of  greeting,  *  you  see  me  beside  my- 
self. I  have  just  this  moment  learned' 

"'What?'  I  asked,  looking  at  him 
steadily,  for  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
received  news  of  Jefferson's  mishap,  and 
the  fact  was  peculiarly  significant. 

"  My  abruptness  confused  him  a  little. 
But  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  in  a  somewhat 
incoherent  fashion  that  he  too  had  just 
been  notified  of  the  incident  on  the  French 
frontier  station  by  the  French  railway 
officials,  and  had  hastened  to  exp  his 
regret  at  such  a  thing  having  liar 
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DUKING    THE    EVENING    THE    COMTESSE    CAME    I'P    TO    ME    AND    EXPRESSED    HER     REGRET 
THAT  JEFFERSON   HAD   BEEN   PREVENTED   FROM   PUTTING   IN   AN   APPEARANCE. 


French  soil,  and  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his 
Government  every  assistance  in  tracing 
the  authors  of  this  audacious  robbery. 

"  I  listened  till  be  had  talked  himself 
out,  and  then  coldly  expressed  my  surprise 
that  the  frontier  officials  should  have 
deemed  the  occurrence  of  such  importance 
or  interest  to  his  Excellency  as  to  notify 
him  of  it  by  telegraph. 


"  He  understood  my  meaning  perfectly, 
but  seemed  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 
From  what  he  said,  however,  I  was  able  to 
gather  that  Jefferson's  misadventure  was  a 
source  of  as  much  disappointment  and 
perplexity  to  him  as  it  could  possibly  be  to 
myself ;  that,  in  short,  someone  had  fore- 
stalled that  little  scheme  of  his  own,  of 
which  I  had  had  previous  intelligence,  and 
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that  no  doubt  his  source  of  information 
concerning  what  had  occurred  was  no 
other  than  the  agent  to  whom  its  execution 
had  been  entrusted. 

"  I  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  his 
kindly  offices  in  the  matter,  and  pretended 
to  treat  the  whole  thing  very  lightly.  I 
should,  of  course,  I  said,  at  once  forward 
particulars  of  the  robbery  to  our  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  who  would,  no  doubt,  apply  to  the 
French  Government  for  its  aid  in  tracking 
the  thief  and  recovering  the  stolen  docu- 
ments — '  that  is  to  say,'  I  added  signifi- 
cantly, '  provided  my  messenger  reaches 
Paris  in  safety,  or  is  not  relieved  of  his 
dispatches  on  the  way.' 

"  At  this  his  Excellency  grew  excitedly 
eloquent ;  assured  me  that  the  honour  of  . 
his  Government  was  concerned ;  that 
Haron  d'Eltville,  his  secretary,  was  leaving 
for  Paris  that  very  evening,  and  would  take 
immediate  steps  on  his  arrival  to  have  the 
country  scoured  in  order  to  find  the  guilty 
parties ;  and  that  nothing  would  gratify 
him  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  send 
any  dispatches  I  might  have  for  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  by  his  own  secretary. 

"  I  thanked  him  again,  saying,  however, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  whom  I  expected 
back  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  would 
have  to  proceed  to  Paris  in  person  in  order 
to  make  every  effort  to  recover  the  lost 
dispatches,  some  of  which  were  of  great 
consequence  to  the  British  Government. 

"  Seeing  that  I  was  resolved  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  his  proffered  favour,  and 
that  I,  moreover,  perfectly  well  understood 
that  his  precious  Government  would  exert 
all  its  endeavours  to  lay  hands  on  the 
stolen  dispatches,  knowing  as  it  did  that 
they  contained  information  of  consider- 
able value  to  France,  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville  now  questioned  me  as  to  whether  I 
had  any  suspicion  concerning  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  robbery  that  might  lead  to 
their  detection  and  punishment.  But  I 
informed  him  that  my  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  as  limited  as  his  ;  that  all  I 
could  do  was  to  place  our  Ambassador  in 
Paris  in  possession  of  the  facts,  which  I 
should  be  in  a  position  to  do  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned,  and  that  having 
accomplished  this,  all  that  remained  for 
me  to  do  was  to  await  the  result  in 
patience. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  unduly  stiff  and  starchy 
in  face  of  his  anxiety  to  be  useful  to  me, 
which  in  a  manner  may  have  been  sincere 
enough,  though  of  course  I  knew  he  had 
his  own  objects  in  the  background.  But 
then  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
showing  his  Excellency  that  I  had  been 


aware  of  his  little  scheme  and  resented  it 
Besides,  there  were  other  considerations 
prompting  me,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

"  A  couple  of  hours  after  his  Excellency 
had  left  me,  Jefferson  reached  Berlin  again 
on  his  return  journey,  and  he  and  I  re- 
mained closeted  together  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  the  information  he  gave  me  of 
the  frontier  incident  contained  absolutely 
nothing  that  I  was  not  already  acquainted 
with,  I  may  pass  it  over,  and  come  at  once 
to  the  result  of  the  interview. 

"  It  was  simply  this.  Poor  Jefferson, 
worn  out  by  the  journey  and  possibly  the 
excitement  attendant  thereon,  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  in 
consequence  of  which  all  idea  of  his 
starting  off  that  night  for  Paris  had  to  be 
given  up.  Time  was  precious.  No  one 
else  could  be  spared  to  travel  in  his  stead, 
and  unless  I  posted  the  packet  which  I  had 
meanwhile  prepared  for  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  other 
means  remained  of  getting  it  there  without 
the  delay  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  save 
to  accept,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Comte 
d'Haussonvillc's  friendly  offer,  and  entrust 
them  to  his  secretary's  safe  keeping. 

"  I  explained  my  dilemma  to  d'Eltville, 
the  French  Secretary  of  Legation,  himself, 
who  came  most  opportunely  to  call  at  the 
Embassy  on  his  chiefs  behalf  just  as  poor 
Jefferson  collapsed.  The  two  were  not 
very  good  friends,  I  believe,  owing  to  a 
certain  rivalry  which  existed  between  them 
for  the  favour  of  the  pretty  Comtesse 
Ratzfeld.  But  d'Eltville  had  all  the 
impulsiveness  of  the  true  Frenchman,  and, 
if  words  arc  any  indication  of  sentiments, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  at 
that  moment  possessed  no  stauncher  friend 
in  the  world  than  the  Baron. 

"  *  If  his  F2xcellency  is  still  willing  to 
extend  to  me  the  facilities  he  kindly  offered 
me  this  morning,'  I  said  to  the  little 
Frenchman  after  quitting  Jefferson,  whom 
he  had  insisted  upon  seeing  in  order  '  dc 
lui  scrrcr  la  main,'  '  I  will  accept  them 
gratefully.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the 
position  to  Lord  Gresham,  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  and  I  fear  Jefferson  is  in  for 
a  spell  of  illness.  I  really  believe  this 
affair  has  turned  his  brain,  he  talks  so 
strangely  about  it.' 

"  D'Eltville  looked  all  syrop  hy,  and 
assured  me    with    the  greatest  e 

men/    that    his    Excellency   the    rn     :n 
Ambassador  desired  nothing  better  t 
to  be  of  sen-ice  to  me  under  these  dc     jt- 
able  circumstances.    As  for  hi 
said,  no  words  could  adequately 
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satisfaction  he  would  feci  in  rendering  me 
this  slight  assistance  and  relieving  '  ce 
pauvrc  Jefferson'  of  the  anxiety  now 
resting  upon  him.  Indeed,  he  might  say 
that  he  would  only  be  acting  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  Government  by  facili- 
tating with  every  means  in  his  power  the 
communication  I  desired  to  make  to  her 
Majesty's  representative  in  Paris. 

"  Of  the  correctness  of  this  latter  asser- 
tion I  was  quite  convinced,  for  no  simpler 
means  of  gaining  cognisance  of  the  details 
of  the  treaty  than  those  which  now  appa- 
rently presented  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  could  well  be  imagined. 
If  the  robbers  of  the  draft  treaty  were 
traced  at  all,  our  good  friends  argued,  it 
could  only  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  French  police.  The  document, 
therefore,  if  recovered,  would  actually  pass 
through  their  own  hands — with  what  result 
I  need  not  stop  to  explain. 

"  I  returned  with  d'Eltville  to  the 
French  Embassy,  taking  with  me  the 
packet  for  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  which 
I  placed  in  Comte  d'Haussonville's  hands, 
with  a  suitable  expression  of  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  courtesy  in  permitting  its 
transmission  under  his  own  ambassadorial 
seal ;  and  having  given  him  such  details  of 
Jefferson's  interrupted  journey  as  I  thought 
advisable,  I  would  have  retired.  But  his 
Excellency  evidently  had  something  upon 
his  mind  which  he  was  anxious  to  un- 
burden himself  of,  and  having  dismissed 
d'Eltville,  the  hour  for  whose  departure 
was  now  approaching,  he  turned  to  me 
with  a  mysterious  air. 

"  '  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  what  sort  of  a 
character  does  this  Mr.  Jefferson  bear?' 

"  *  What  sort  of  a  character  ? '  I  asked, 
not  at  once  grasping  the  drift  of  the  ques- 
tion.    *  Does  your  Excellency  mean ' 

" '  Precisely,'  the  Comte  answered 
gravely.  '  Do  you  consider  him  quite 
honest  and  trustworthy  ? ' 

"  I  nearly  laughed  outright  in  his  face. 
The  very  idea  of  any  suspicion  attaching 
to  poor  Jefferson,  than  whom  no  more 
honest  and  honourable  man  ever  breath- 
ed, was  so  supremely  ludicrous.  But  I 
controlled  myself.  It  did  not  suit  ill  with 
my  plan  to  see  our  French  friends  starting 
on  a  false  clue. 

" '  Mr.  Jefferson,  your  Excellency,'  I 
said,  '  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
members  of  our  staff.  I  will  answer  for 
his  integrity  with  my  own  honour.' 

"The   Comte    smiled   with    an  air  of 
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possible,'    he    said ;    '  yet    it 
the  agitation  displayed   by 


Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  discovered  his  loss 
at  the  frontier  station  struck  the  officials 
who  witnessed  it,  and  with  whom  I  have 
since  been  in  communication,  as — well,  as 
somewhat  laboured.  In  fact,  they  are  per- 
suaded that  this  Mr.  Jefferson  knows  more 
about  the  mysterious  fate  of  his  dispatches 
than  he  pretends.' 

"  '  This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  your 
Excellency,'  I  said,  not  very  agreeably 
impressed  with  this  turn  of  affairs. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  he  hastened  to  say,  '  do  not 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  suspect  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  more  than  a  passing  indiscre- 
tion ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  one's  guard 
in  all  cases.  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  understand, 
is  heavily  in  debt.' 

"  '  Possibly,'  I  answered.  '  I  have  never 
pried  into  his  private  affairs.' 

" '  But  I  have,  mon  ami,'  rejoined  the 
Comte  imperturbably  ;  '  and  a  man  who  is 
heavily  pressed,  you  know ' 

"  '  Stay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  I  broke  in. 
'  May  I  inquire  who  is  your  Excellency's 
informant  ? ' 

"  '  That  is  a  question,'  he  replied,  'which 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  answer.  But  you  may  rest  assured  that 
I  derive  my  information  from  a  very 
authentic  source.' 

"  Now,  I  knew  very  well  that  Jefferson 
was  not  overburdened  with  this  world's 
goods ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  his  mode  of  living,  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Count's  information  on  this  score  was  sub- 
stantially correct.  Nor  did  it  cost  me  much 
trouble  to  divine  who  was  his  informant. 
But  I  felt  that  I  could  safely  leave  Jefferson 
to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  I  mentally 
registered  a  vow  that  I  would  afford  him 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

"'What  I  wish  you  to  consider,  Monsieur 
Templeton,'  his  Excellency  continued,  see- 
ing that  I  remained  silent,  '  is  whether  this 
gentleman  may  not  possibly  know  more 
about  the  details  of  this  inexplicable 
robbery  than  he  chooses  to  divulge.  His 
sudden  serious  indisposition  at  a  moment 
of  such  critical  importance  both  to  him- 
self and  his  country  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  surprising.' 

"  '  Do  I  understand  your  Excellency  to 
mean  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  ihi 
genuine  nature  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  indb 
position  ? '  I  asked. 

"  The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  in  that  inimitably  ex- 
pressive fashion  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
Gallic  neighbours. 

"'It  would  seem  to  me,  mon  ami,'  he 
said,    '  that  your    Mr.  Jefferson    is    not 
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partit  ularly  anxious  to  go  to  Pari-,  in  person  But  «>•  shall  Jo  our  best  to  clear  it  up.      I 

at  this  particular  juncture.     I'ray  do  not  presume.'  he  added,  in  a  casual  tone,  *  you 

resent  my  outspoken i less.    It  originates  in  are  informing  your  Government  of  what 

the   best  of  motives.      I    am,  indeed,    as  has  occurred.' 

deeply    <  oncerned     in      this    unfortunate  "  *  Captain  Welsh,  our  Queen's  messcn- 

tnnlnlrmps  as  you  are  yourself.'  ger.  leaves  for  London  to-night,' I  replied. 

"  '  So  I  have  been  given  to  understand,'  "  I  saw  a  look  of  suspicion  flash  in  the 

I   retorted,  with  a   tom  h    of  irony  which  Frenchman's   eye,   but    he    said    nothing 
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"  Courtenay,  impetuous  as  ever,  fretted 
and  fumed  the  while  like  a  caged  lion. 
Though  he  did  not  say  so,  he  showed  me 
pretty  clearly  that  he  disapproved  of  my 
inactive  attitude.  He  was  angry,  too,  that 
I  had  not  allowed  him  to  go  to  Paris  in 
Jefferson's  stead,  for  he  prided  himself  not 
a  little  on  his  detective  powers,  and  was 
confident  that  with  such  a  head  as  his  on 
the  spot  to  direct  the  investigation,  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  would  be  enormously 
increased.  But  I  remained  obdurate.  He 
then  began  to  badger  me  about  Welsh's 
mission  and  its  object,  until  I  put  my  foot 
down  sternly  and  told  him  in  plain  words 
to  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  affairs. 

"  The  fact  was,  Courtenay,  who  was  a 
great  personal  chum  of  Jefferson's,  thought 
I  was  not  exhibiting  enough  zeal  in  help- 
ing the  latter  out  of  a  mess  which,  though 
he  was  hardly  to  blame  for  it,  might,  if  not 
speedily  remedied,  seriously  interfere  with 
his  future  career  in  the  service.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  Fitzroy  Courtenay,  and  I 
think  d'Eltville's  villainous  suspicions  re- 
garding Jefferson's  complicity  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dispatch-box — for  I  had 
no  doubt  that  d'Eltville  was  the  French 
Ambassador's  informant — rankled  in  his 
mind,  and  made  him  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  Jefferson  himself  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  more  serious  light  than  the 
circumstances  warranted. 

"  Could  he  have  heard  the  peals  of 
laughter  which  burst  from  Jefferson's  lips 
when  I  told  him  of  d'Haussonville's 
shrewd  conclusions  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  needless 
anxiety  and  worry  on  his  friend's  account. 

"  But  d'Haussonville  was  by  no  means 
quite  the  fool  we  had  taken  him  for. 

"The  journey  from  Berlin  to  Paris  in 
those  days  occupied  fully  thirty-six  hours, 
and  the  time  passed,  as  you  can  easily 
imagine,  terribly  slowly  for  me.  On  the 
second  morning  after  d'Eltville's  departure 
at  last  a  telegram  reached  me  from  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Paris  announcing 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  dispatch  conveyed 
to  him  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and  informing 
me  that  his  Excellency  had  lost  no  time 
in  taking  the  needful  steps  in  the  matter. 

"  When  I  read  this  message  to  Jefferson 
he  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  like  a  man 
relieved  from  the  oppression  of  some 
terrible  nightmare.  But  the  day  was  to 
bring  forth  further  and  more  startling 
news.  Towards  evening  I  received  a  long 
message  from  Captain  Welsh,  the  Queen's 
messenger  who  had  left  for  London  the 


night  of  d'Eltville's  departure  to  Paris.  It 
was  dispatched  from  Lille,  where  the  gallant 
Captain  had  been  arrested  and  detained  for 
several  hours  by  the  French  police  as  a 
suspected  spy. 

"  The  incident,  as  you  may  remember, 
created  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  for  the 
arrest  of  a  Queen's  messenger  by  a  foreign 
power  is  no  trifle,  and  the  Captain's  papers 
proved  to  be  in  perfect  order.  Neverthe- 
less, his  indignant  protests  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  French  police  officials, 
who  pretended  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  documents,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Captain  had  been  locked  up 
for  three  hours  that  his  dispatches,  of 
which  he  had  meanwhile  been  relieved, 
were  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  released 
with  profuse  apologies  for  the  unfortunate 
mistake,  which  had  been  due,  it  was  said, 
to  the  over-officiousness  of  a  certain 
detective  officer  charged  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  suspected  personage  to  whom 
the  Captain,  unhappily,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
dispatches  he  carried  had  been  tampered 
with,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious  in  spite  of  the  effusive  protest- 
ations  of  regret  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  offer  for  an  incident  '  no 
one  could  deplore  more  deeply  than  France 
herself,  etc.,  etc' 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  French  Government 
was  in  this  instance  sincere  in  its  profession 
of  regret ;  for  the  dispatches  of  Captain 
Welsh  did  not  comprise  the  famous  draft 
treaty. 

"  My  sentiments  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  scandalous  treatment  of  our  Queen's 
messenger  were  of  a  varied  description, 
and  I  communicated  it  to  Jefferson  with 
an  air — as  he  afterwards  told  me — of 
mingled  wrath  and  triumph. 

" '  You  now  see  the  fate  you  so  fortu- 
nately escaped,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  said.  '  He 
is  a  shrewd  head,  this  d'Haussonville.  But 
I  think  for  once  we  have  proved  shrewder 
still.  And  now  we  '11  have  our  revenge :  I, 
for  the  shabby  trick  he  would  have  played 
upon  me  ;  you,  for  d'Eltville's  base  insinua- 
tions against  your  personal  character. "  If 
you  feel  strong  enough,'  I  added,  with  an 
air  of  solicitude  which  tickled  Jefferson 
immensely,  '  to  accompany  me  to  his 
Excellency,  we  will  manage  to  cause  him 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  my  name  is 
not  Templeton.' 

"  Ah,  he  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  young 
Jefferson.  I  venture  to  say  that  his  sudden 
rebound  in  that  one  instant  from  a  condition 
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of  total  collapse  to  a  state  of  robust 
and  vigorous  health  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  physical  science.  I  only 
wish  his  friend  d'Eltville  could  have 
witnessed  it.  But  he  was,  unfortunately, 
in  Paris,  occupied  with  other  business. 

"  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  when  Jefferson  and  I  arrived  at 
the  French  Embassy  with  grave  faces,  to 


to  change  the  subject.  '  Monsieur  d'Elt- 
ville has  lost  no  time,  you  see ;  and,  even 
while  I  speak,  every  police  official  in 
France  is  engaged  in  hunting  down  the 
miscreant  robbers  of  Monsieur  Jefferson's 
dispatch-box.' 

" '  I  am  sony  your  Excellency  and 
France  have  been  put  to  so  much  un- 
necessary trouble,'  I  replied ;  '  but  the  fact 


THK   FRENCHMAN'S  FACE  WAS  TOO  LUDICROUS  A   PICTURE. 


lay  our  just  grievance  before  his  Excel- 
lency Comte  d'Haussonville. 

"The  wily  old  dog  knew  perfectly  well 
why  we  came.  But  his  face  of  utter 
horror  and  consternation  on  reading 
Captain  Welsh's  telegraphic  message  was 
worthy  of  the  Theatre  Francais. 

•"  '  It  is  impossible,  mon  ami,  absolutely 
impossible,'  he  cried.  '  Ce  bon  Capitaine 
Welsh' — he  had  never  set  eyes  on  the 
gallant  Captain  in  his  life,  though  from  his 
tone  you  would  have  imagined  he  was 
talking  of  his  dearest  belonging — '  there 
must  be  some  extraordinary  misunderstand- 
ing. It  will  be  explained,  be  sure.  Mean- 
while— here — I  have  good  news  for  you, 
mon  cher,'  and  he  took  up  a  telegram  from 
his  table,  evidently  anxious  for  an  excuse 


is  the  circumstances  have  altered,  or, 
rather,  I  should  say  they  are  somewhat 
different  from  what  I  supposed,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  position 
that  your  Excellency  sees  us  here  at  this 
moment.' 

•"Eh,  what?'  the  Comte  exclaimed 
with  an  air  of  perplexity.  '  Do  you 
mean ' 

"  '  I  mean,'  I  said,  *  that  is  to  say — 
indeed,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  your 
Excellency ;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  now 
transpires  that  Mr.  Jefferson  never  lost  his 
dispatch-box  at  all. 

"'Ah!'  his  Excellency  ejaculated, 
staring  at  me  in  utter  surprise. 

" ■  He  simply  forgot  to  take  it  with  him/ 
I  went  on,  '  and  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
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missing  until  after  he  had  crossed  the 
frontier  into  French  territory.  In  the  first 
shock  he  thought  it  had  been  stolen,  and 
hence  all  this  terrible  fuss  and  pother.  I 
can  only  reiterate  my  sincere  regret  for  the 
trouble  that  has  been  caused.  But  perhaps 
your  Excellency  will  consider  the  deplorable 
incident  at  Lille,  which  I  have  just  had  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  you,  as  a  kind 
of  set-off  against  this  little  mistake  on  our 
part.  Meanwhile,  I  beg  to  express  my 
warm  thanks  to  your  Excellency  for  per- 
mitting the  important  dispatches  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  so  unaccountably  omitted  to  take 
with  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  underyour  Excellency's 
own  seal.  They  have  by  now,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  safely  reached  England.  The  route 
via  Paris  was  somewhat  roundabout,  it  is 
true,  but  unquestionably  safer  than  that 
via  Lille,  as  your  Excellency  will  not  fail 
to  see,  and  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  knowing  the  documents  were  in  the 
safe  keeping  of  your  Excellency's  own 
secretary ' 

"  I  got  no  further,  The  Frenchman's 
face  was  too  ludicrous  a  picture,  and  I  had 
to  turn  my  head  away  to  conceal  the  effect 
it  produced  on  my  own  facial  muscles. 
Jefferson,  however,  stood  still  and  stolid, 
with  a  countenance  as  grave  as  a  tomb- 
stone. You  might  have  imagined  he  was 
listening  to  a  funeral  oration. 

"At  first  I  thought  the  Comte  would 
explode  outright,  and  held  my  tongue  in 
readiness  to  meet  his  ebullition  of  fury 
with  such  arguments  as  I  fancied  would 
prove  too  much  for  him.  But  he  evidently 
bethought  himself  in  time,  and  controlled 
his  temper  in  a  manner  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  admire.  After  all,  he  had  been 
fairly  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  a  fool  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
did.  Still,  not  everyone  is  capable  of 
bearing  defeat  with  a  smile,  and  it  must 
have  been  terribly  galling  to  him  to  know 
that  he  had  himself  been  the  means  of 
safely  conveying  the  treaty  he  was  so 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  through 
France,  or  at  least  as  far  as  Paris,  whence, 
of  course,  it  was  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion by  our  Ambassador  without  fear  of 
being  tampered  with  on  the  way. 

"So  we  parted  in  a  fairly  amicable 
manner,"  Sir  John  ended  with  a  chuckle, 
"and  that  is  how  the  draft  of  the  famous 
Anglo- Prussian  commercial  treaty  reached 
London." 

"  A  clever  trick  indeed,"  I  said,  as  the 


old  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  immense  satisfaction. 
"  And  Jefferson,  of  course,  was  initiated  in 
the  plan  from  the  beginning,  and  his  illness 
and  all  that  was  really  mere  sham." 

"  Poor  Jefferson,"  Sir  John  said,  laugh- 
ing heartily ;  "  he  never  heard  the  end 
of  that  business.  He  was  called  the 
'  imperfect  tragedian  '  for  ever  after ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  his  bad  acting 
when  he  pretended  to  have  lost  his 
dispatches  did  not  wreck  our  whole 
scheme.  DTIaussonville  smelt  a  rat  as  it 
was,  only  it  happily  proved  not  to  be  the 
right  one." 

"  Yet,"  I  remarked,  reflecting,  "  if  he 
believed  the  dispatches  had  really  been 
stolen,  why  did  he  go  to  the  extremity  of 
having  Captain  Welsh  arrested  and  his 
papers  overhauled  ?" 

"Why?"  the  old  gentleman  said  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  you  imagine  Comte 
d'Haussonville  thought  me  a  fool  ?  The 
possibility  that  Jefferson's  journey  and  his 
supposed  loss  of  the  dispatches  had  been 
a  feint  occurred  to  him  of  course,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  about  resolv- 
ing his  doubts  in  such  a  matter.  Why, 
lad,  he  teas  as  near  as  possible  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head ;  for  I  may  tell  you  that 
my  original  plan  had  actually  been  to  send 
the  treaty  to  London  by  Welsh,  after 
setting  d'Haussonville  on  a  false  scent  by 
means  of  Jefferson's  little  fiction.  It  would 
have  been  a  deplorable  blunder,  of  course, 
as  after  events  proved.  But,  fortunately, 
d'Haussonville  himself  suggested  to  me 
the  better  idea  of  employing  his  own 
secretary  instead." 

"  That  was  a  brilliant  inspiration,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  supposing  d'Eltville  had  sus- 
pected the  true  facts  and  had  opened  the 
packet  on  his  way  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Ah,  supposing  !  "  said  Sir  John  ;  "  but 
you  see  he  didn't.  Moreover,  both 
d'Haussonville  and  d'Eltville,  with  all 
their  intrigues  and  trickeries,  were  at 
bottom  true  cavaliers ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
volunteering  to  deliver  my  packet  to  the 
Queen's  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  proof 
abundant  to  me  that  they  did  not  suspect 
its  contents.  No,  no  ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
employ  a  third  party  to  do  your  dirty  work 
and  another  thing  to  do  it  yourself.  The 
distinction  is  fine,  perhaps,  but  it  has  a 
very  material  existence  nevertheless,  my 
young  friend ;  and  it  was  thanks  to  its 
existence  that  I  managed  to  get  the  better 
of  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Haussonville  and 
his  insinuating  little  secretary." 
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By  W.  E.  GARRETT   FISHER. 


THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  auto- 
biography in  which,  whether  it  be 
real  or  fictitious,  the  world  has  always 
been  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest.  "Gil  Bias"  in  fiction  is  the 
immortal  type  of  this  class,  and  Casanova's 
Memoirs  represent  it  in  real  life.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  best  of  us  have 
still  a  touch  of  the  rogue  at  heart  that  a 
rogue's  memoirs  make  universally  popular 
reading;  perhaps  it  is  only  that  we  who 
are  assured  of  our  own  rectitude  are  not 
unwilling  to  see  what  less  upright  persons 
have  made  of  their  tussle  with  the  world. 
There  are  rogues  and  rogues,  indeed.  Not 
all  of  them  deserve  sympathy,  nor  are 
likely  to  be  popular.  The  life  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  as  narrated  by  Fielding,  may  be 
good  literature  :  such  a  history  as  the  late 
Mr.  Deeming  is  supposed  to  have  left  of 
his  own  career  may  be  a  useful  document 
for  the  psychologist :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
demanded  that  either  of  these  should 
be  "  pleasant  reading."  The  rogue  over 
whose  memoirs  we  are  willing  to  spend 
delightful  hours,  nor  yet  account  them 
wasted,  must  be  compact  of  lighter  and 
more  artistic  elements.  His  murders 
must  be  disguised  under  the  show  of  duel 
or  vendetta,  and  his  theft  conducted  over 
green  tables  or  on  the  Great  North 
Road.  Furthermore,  the  fellow's  character 
must  be  what  is  called  sympathetic ; 
and  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  consider 
it  a  very  cynical  asperity  to  decline 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Deeming  or  Jonathan 
Wild.  The  rogue  we  care  for  must  have 
the  same  gaiety  of  disposition  and  easiness 
of  morality,  the  same  cheerfulness  under 
adversity  and  eagerness  to  make  the  very 
most  of  a  passing  blink  of  sunshine,  that 
enlist  immortal  interest  in  the  son  of  old 
Bias  of  Santillana.  It  is  this  lightness  of 
heart  and  manner  that  enable  Casanova  and 
Cellini,  Hajji  Baba  and  Gil  Bias,  to  compel 
a  smile  by  the  recital  of  conduct  that 
would  prove  no  laughing  matter  if  we  met 
with  it  in  real  life  instead  of  reading  about 
it  in  an  easy-chair.  Scott  has  well  expressed 
this  feeling,  a  propos  of  Morier's  brilliant 


romance  of  the  Persian  picaroon.  Hajji 
Baba,  he  says,  "  with  his  morals  sitting 
easy  about  him — a  rogue,  indeed,  but  not 
a  malicious  one — with  as  much  wit  and 
cunning  as  enable  him  to  dupe  others, 
and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford 
them  perpetual  means  of  retaliation; 
a  sparrow-hawk,  who,  while  he  floats 
through  the  air  in  quest  of  the  smaller 
game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed  to 
be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird 
of  prey,  interests  and  amuses  us,  while 
neither  demanding  nor  expecting  serious 
regard  or  esteem  ;  and,  like  Will  Vizard  of 
the  hill,  '  the  knave  is  our  very  good 
friend.' "  Those  who  know  the  eight 
volumes*  well  may  speak  almost  in  the 
same  words  of  the  Memoirs  of  that  Chevalier 
de  Seingalt,  better  known  by  his  patronymic 
of  Giacomo  Casanova,  from  whom  it  is 
clear  to  the  initiated  that  Thackeray  drew 
and  coloured  that  wonderful  figure  of 
Barry  Lyndon. 

There  is  much,  of  course,  in  those  eight 
volumes  of  which  a  rigid  moralist  might 
conceivably  disapprove.  Perhaps  that 
fact  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  average 
reader  of  this  article  about  them.  Casanova 
was  not  an  anchorite  ;  and,  like  Dr.  Jekyll, 
he  amused  his  old  age  by  permitting  the 
animal  within  him  "  to  lick  the  chops  of 
memory."  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Memoirs  are  by  no  means  to  be  called  a 
drawing-room  book,  and  it  might  even  be 
safe  and  moderate  to  describe  them  as 
unsuited  for  general  reading  in  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  those  who  have 
read  them  through  without  skipping  have 
good  examples  behind  whom  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  onslaughts  of  the 
unco'  guid.  The  genial  creator  of  Hans 
Breitmann  once  told  the  world  that  he 
had  read  through  the  life  of  Casanova 
thrice,  and  still  maintained  it  to  be  the 
ideal  autobiography,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  candid,  those  of  Rousseau  and  Cellini 
not  being   excepted.     In  this  statement 

•A  translation  in  twelve  volumes  has  been 
privately  printed  for  subscribers  only  by  H-  S. 
Nichols,  of  Soho  Square,  London. 
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Mr.  Lcland  had  the  support  of  no  less  an 
authority  on  morals  than  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  frank  Chevalier  de  Seingalt, 
in  the  presence  of  Lowell  and  Emerson, 
at  one  of  the  famous  Atlantic  dinners. 
One  may  safely  take  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a  name,  which  is  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  even  the  ultra- 
virtuous  Mark  Twain  shows  himself  fairly 
well  read  in  Casanova.  All  the  same, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thackeray 
was  well  advised  in  omitting  this  par- 
ticular feature  from  his  portrait  of  Barry 
Lyndon,  as  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
by  public  feeling  to  omit  it  from  his 
picture  of  Arthur  Pendennis.  In  respect 
of  his  facile  victories,  Casanova  may  have 
been,  as  Jules  Sandcau  called  him,  the 
most  moral  of  Don  Juans,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  gallant  adventures  were 
to  those  even  of  Tom  Jones  or  Moll 
Flanders  as  wine  to  water.  Concerning 
which  things  let  thus  much  have  been  said. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  moral  trespass- 
notices  with  whip h  this  amiable  weakness 
has  caused  the  works  of  the  lively 
Chevalier  de  Seingalt  to  be  adorned, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  his  Memoirs  in  this  country 
save  by  purchase,  most  English  readers 
know  nothing  of  his  career,  save  the  single 
episode  of  his  very  creditable  escape  from 
a  less  creditable  durance,  which  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  or  summarised 
in  our  language.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
most  exciting  and  natural  manner,  and 
will  always  rank  beside  the  real  adventures 
of  Latudc  and  the  fabulous  ones  of 
Edmond  Dantes  as  a  classic  in  the  art  of 
prison-breaking.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
debate  whether  it  should  be  classed  as 
history  or  as  fiction.  Indeed,  this  question 
for  a  long  time  applied  to  the  whole 
life  of  Casanova.  The  learned  Querard 
took  it  too  easily  for  granted  that  the 
Memoirs  were  spurious,  with  the  readiness 
that  a  dull  laborious  man  often  shows  in 
counting  it  impossible  that  a  man  of  action 
should  also  be  a  copious  author.  Yet  there 
were  plenty  of  historical  instances  to  lead 
Querard  to  a  conviction  of  the  falsity  of 
such  an  hypothesis,  from  the  case  of 
Caesar  downwards.  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  who 
held  a  similar  view,  suggested  that  the 
Memoirs  might  be  the  work  of  Stendhal, 
based  on  fragmentary  notes  left  by  their 
hero.  Stendhal's  wit  and  mode  of  thought, 
his  ideas  and  style,  were  visible  on  every 
page,  said  M.  Lacroix,  who  was  paying 
Casanova  a  better  compliment  than  he 
knew.      For    it    has    been    satisfactorily 


demonstrated  in  our  own  day,  by  the 
learned  and  industrious  M.  Armand 
Baschct,  that  the  Memoirs  as  we  possess 
them  arc  the  veritable  work  of  Casanova, 
only  revised  by  a  certain  Laforgues,  a 
French  teacher  resident  at  Dresden  in  the 
thirties,  whom  the  earliest  publisher  com- 
missioned to  clear  them  of  their  faults  in 
style,  and  also — though  the  thing  seems 
now  incredible — to  tone  down  the  too 
outspoken  language  of  the  original.  Had 
the  case  been  different,  we  should  have 
had  to  hail  Stendhal  as  not  only  the 
founder,  through  Balzac,  of  the  modern 
school  of  French  realists,  but  also  the 
author  of  the  most  wonderful  romance  of 
adventure  that  was  ever  written.  As  it  is, 
we  are  free  to  praise  Casanova  as  the 
writer  of  not  only  the  most  candid,  but 
the  most  lively  and  readable  of  auto- 
biographies. His  book  is  not  merely  a 
frank  piece  of  self-revelation,  but  a  tho- 
roughly amusing  story  and  an  invaluable 
repertory  of  information  about  the  life  of 
the  European  Courts  and  high  roads  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  midst  of 
the  recital  of  his  gambling  adventures,  his 
countless  and  facile  gallantries — the  list 
is  as  long  as  Leporello's — and  his  still 
more  innumerable  scrapes,  Casanova,  as 
his  latest  editor  puts  it,  "  every  now  and 
then  presents  you  with  unexpected  glimpses 
into  the  civilisation  of  his  epoch."  Those 
who  care  to  accompany  this  professional 
gambler  in  his  unheroic  Odyssey  through 
Europe  are  introduced  alternately  to  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  company.  Kings  and 
courtesans,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  knights 
of  industry,  singers  and  actors  and  states- 
men jostle  each  other  on  his  page.  The 
restless  man  had  a  thirst  for  information 
and  a  taste  for  celebrities  as  keen  as  those 
of  Boswell,  with  a  zest  for  life  equal  to 
that  of  Cellini  and  Colley  Cibber  rolled 
into  one.  In  the  course  of  his  gambling 
peregrinations  he  came  into  contact  with 
Voltaire  and  Crebillon,  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Louis  XV., 
Cagliostro  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain, 
Haller  and  Fontenelle.  He  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  all  of  these  on 
good  terms,  while  he  was  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  every  strolling  actor  and  singer 
by  reason  of  his  parentage.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  fulfilled  the  Masonic 
precept  of  being  fellow  to  a  prince  and 
brother  to  a  beggar,  it  was  surely  Casano 
as  he  shows  himself;  and,  to  do  h 
justice,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  si 
importance  to  him  whether  or  % 
beggar  was  worthy. 
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The  most  important  side  of  Casanova's 
busy  life,  as  one  has  said,  has  been 
picturesquely  presented  to  English  readers 
by  Thackeray,  in  his  admirable  study  of 
Barry  Lyndon.  Not  that  Thackeray,  who 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these 
Memoirs,  borrowed  directly  from  them, 
although  more  than  one  of  Casanova's 
tricks  upon  inconvenient  creditors  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  stratagems  of 
Mr.  Redmond  Barry.  It  is  rather  the 
spirit  that  has  been  skilfully  trans- 
fused from  one  book  to  the  other. 
Like  Barry  Lyndon,  Casanova  was  a 
gentleman  of  nice  honour  in  matters  of 
play,  although  he  considered  that  it  became 
a  man  of  sense  to  correct  the  vagaries  of 
fortune  as  far  as  might  be.  "A  bank  is  a 
certainty,  almost"  said  the  Irish  gentle- 
man. In  his  early  and  imprudent  days 
the  Venetian  was  frequently  "  cleaned 
out "  at  faro  or  basset.  "  Such,"  he 
says  in  a  curious  passage,  "  is  the  lot  of 
every  man  with  a  taste  for  games  of 
chance,  unless  he  has  the  art  of  captivat- 
ing fortune  by  playing  with  a  real  superi- 
ority depending  on  calculation  or  dexterity, 
but  independent  of  chance.  I  believe  that 
a  wise  and  prudent  player  may  use  the  aid 
of  both  without  encountering  just  blame ; 
without  being  dubbed  a  knave."  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
acted  freely  on  his  own  maxim.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  gone  through  life  with 
the  principle  that  the  world  was  populated 
by  only  two  classes — the  cheaters  and  the 
cheated.  It  is  true  that  "  cheat "  is  almost 
too  strong  a  word  to  use  of  this  gay 
and  spirited  Venetian,  who  never  really 
loses  his  reader's  sympathy,  in  spite 
of  the  many  dubious  adventures  that 
he  so  frankly  recounts  against  himself. 
Perhaps  the  Yorkshire  phrase  of  "besting" 
would  meet  the  merits  of  the  case.  One 
form  of  making  money  was  as  good  as 
another  to  Casanova  :  pitch  and  toss  and 
Rosicrucianism  were  equally  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  could  not  meet  a  travelling 
dealer  in  mercury  without  posing  as  an 
alchemist,  and  proposing  to  sell  the  secret 
of  doubling  the  bulk  of  his  precious  metal 
by  "  a  certain  operation  with  a  powder." 
When  the  victim  discovered  that  he  had 
merely  purchased  an  amalgam  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  Casanova  cheerfully  accepted  a 
hundred  pieces  of.  gold  to  square  the 
bargain.  His  dealings  with  the  aged  and 
credulous  Madame  d'Urfe\  too,  whom  he 
persuaded  that  he  had  the  secret  of  Medea, 
and  cn"M  raxae  her  to  be  born  anew  as  a 
1,  were  not  of  a  nature 
When  he  made  his 


way  into  high  society  he  had  such  an 
engaging  manner  that  even  an  old  cynic 
like  the  Prince  de  Ligne  described  him  as 
ugly  but  fascinating.  It  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  talents  to  still  better 
advantage,  and  every  Court  and  capital 
of  eighteenth  -  century  Europe  had  its 
tale  of  young  bloods  impoverished  by  the 
suave  and  daring  manoeuvres  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Seingalt.  That  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  persuasion  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Fresh  from  his  audacious 
prison  -  breaking  in  Venice,  he  passed 
himself  on  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XV.  as 
a  financier  of  insight,  and  presented  them 
with  a  scheme  for  a  State  lottery,  which 
convinced  d'Alembert,  and  was  expected 
by  Choiseul  to  fulfil  all  the  broken  promises 
of  John  Law. 

Casanova  was  even  entrusted  by  the 
French  Government  with  a  small  mission 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  received  a 
lesson  that  is  worth  recalling.  His  Dutch 
host,  a  rich  Jew  financier,  made  him  the 
usual  proffers  of  service,  and  Casanova 
promptly  turned  them  to  account  by 
asking  to  be  "  taken  into"  some  operation 
by  which  he  could  make  20,000  florins  or 
so,  quite  on  the  lines  of  our  modern 
"  smart  people"  who  make  City  acquaint- 
ances. Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  his 
host  at  once  agreed,  and  showed  him  next 
day  how  the  desired  profit  could  be  made 
by  buying  up  a  new  issue  of  400,000  gold 
crowns  from  the  Dutch  Mint  and  selling 
them  at  Frankfort,  where  the  price  of 
gold  was  a  trifle  higher.  Casanova 
objected  that  he  had  not  the  ready  money 
for  such  a  transaction,  since  payment 
must,  of  course,  be  made  in  advance. 
"  In  that  case,"  said  his  Jewish  friend, 
"you  will  never  make  20,000  florins  in 
a  week.  I  took  for  granted  from  your 
request  that  you  were  a  millionaire 
already."  The  moral  is  one  that  is  not 
out  of  date  even  to  day. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Casanova  is 
the  frankness  with  which  he  tells  stories 
like  this  against  himself.  It  is  true  that 
he  shares  the  propensity  of  Barry  Lyndon 
to  shine  before  his  readers  in  a  duel 
shortly  after  he  has  shown  himself  in  any 
embarrassing  position,  and  so  to  rehabili- 
tate himself  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
honour.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
enumerate  here  all  his  affairs  of  this 
nature,  any  more  than  the  names  of  the 
famous  persons  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  The  whole  phantasmagoria  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  dignity 
and  its  impudence,  its  splendour  and  its 
shabbiness,  shines  through  his  lively  pages 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  gambler  and 
a  franc  vaurien.  The  most  interesting 
of  all  his  passing  acquaintances,  perhaps, 
was  Voltaire,  whom  he  visited  at  Ferney, 
and  who  thought  him  worth  keeping  for  a 
three  days'  chat  on  literary  affairs.  It  was 
then  that  the  sage  uttered  one  of  his  most 
famous  jests.  He  had  spoken  with  admira- 
tion of  Haller,  and  Casanova  expressed  his 
regret  that  Haller  had  lately,  in  a  similar 
conversation,  seen  fit  to  deny  the  talent  of 
Voltaire.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  great  man 
benignantly,  "  perhaps  we  are  both  of  us 
mistaken  !  " 

One  trusts  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  justify  that  opinion  of  Casanova's 
Memoirs  which  was  held  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  so  bright,  humorous,  and  interesting 
a  book  has  been  by  common  consent 
relegated  to  the  category  of  "  top-shelf 
literature,"  although  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  say  that  such  a  judgment  has  not  some 


grounds  of  justification.  Perhaps  one  day 
it  may  be  possible  to  sift  some  of  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  give  readers  at  large  a 
chance  of  making  acquaintance  with  that 
lively,  warm  -  blooded,  and  sympathetic 
adventurer,  who  has  left  us  a  picture  of 
himself  worthy  to  be  set  beside  those  of 
Pepys  and  Cellini.  In  the  meantime,  one 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  to  rank 
Casanova  solely  with  the  Sadists  would 
be  as  unfair  to  him  as  to  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  or  Rabelais.  A  frank  revel- 
ation of  a  human  life,  and  a  panorama  of 
the  Europe  of  Louis  XV.  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  Fox  and  Voltaire,  are  surely 
worth  saving  from  neglect.  Even  now 
one  may  predict  that  those  strong-minded 
persons  who  will  venture  upon  the  volumes, 
in  which  so  much  that  is  good  is  mixed 
up  with  so  much  that  is  not  for  edification, 
will  rise  from  their  pages,  if  not  with 
respect,  yet  with  a  sneaking  kindness  and 
a  good  deal  of  gratitude  for  their  accom- 
plished and  good-for-nothing  author. 
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By  A  SON   OF  THE   MARSHES. 


THE  water-rat,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  water-vole,  is  at  all 
times  a  very  interesting  little  creature.  In 
the  marshlands,  where  the  banks  that  are 
constructed  for  keeping  the  water  back 
have  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  he  and  his 
are  certainly  most  unwelcome,  as  they 
undermine  these,  and  cause  great  loss  to 
the  grazier  farmers ;  but  that  does  not 
concern  us  here. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  a  family 
of  voles  come  out  of  their  burrows  to  feed. 
They  have  holes  above  water  and  below  it, 
the  one  below  being  used  to  enter  the 
upper  chamber,  from  which  they  dive,  if 
alarmed,  from  the  bank  they  are  feeding 
on.  The  father  of  the  family  pokes  his 
head  out,  looks  round,  and-  then  ventures 
out,  runs  a  yard  or  two,  plumps  off  the 
bank,  swims  along  the  edge  of  it,  then 
dives  and  enters  the  passage  under  the 
water  to  make  his  appearance  once  more 
at  the  top  hole.  This  is  only  to  convince 
himself  that  no  enemy  or  enemies  are  near 
his  small  domain.  Then  he  sits  up,  gives 
his  whiskers  a  trim-up,  and  out  glide  his 
small  family,  their  mother  bringing  up  the 
rear. .  They  are  sleek-looking,  innocent 
creatures ;  some  of  them  try  their  milk- 
teeth  at  grass-cutting,  but  their  parents 
cut  for  them,  and  the  little  creatures  feed 
on  the  tender  parts. 

We  are  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  It 
is  dinner-time  at  the  home  farm  ;  this 
particular  farm  being  one  that  supplies  the 
mansion  of  a  large  estate. 

We  hear  the  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the 
rattle  of  their  harness,  as  they  pass  into 
the  yard  on  their  way  to  the  stables  to 
have  their  mid-day  feed.  Through  the 
open  kitchen-door  we  can  see  the  table  set 
out  for  the  farm  hands.  From  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  comes  the  hum  of  bees 
about  their  hives  ;  outside,  on  stakes  in 
front  of  the  door,  are  the  dairy  pails, 
scoured  to  the  utmost  degree  of  purity ; 
as  to  the  pans,  it  makes  your  eyes  blink  to 
look  at  them,  the  metal  is  so  highly 
polished.  The  pigeons  are  on  the  old 
roof,  cooing  and  sunning  themselves,  two 
things  that  they  delight  in.      Then  the 


pigs  are  stretched  out  on  their  sides, 
grunting  now  and  again  in  sheer  delight, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  they  like  better 
than  a  sun  bath.  The  old  sheep-dog  lies 
in  front  of  the  kitchen-door  with  his  head 
on  his  fore  paws,  apparently  asleep ;  but 
one,  at  least,  of  his  eyes  is  open,  for,  as  a 
trusted  and  faithful  four-footed  servant,  he 
knows  he  may  soon  look  for  the  scraps 
from  the  dinner-table. 

Some  fowls  are  busily  scratching  and 
pecking  along  the  bank  that  divides  the 
meadow  they  run  in  from  one  of  the  home 
covers  ;  while  their  neighbours,  the  ducks, 
are  fast  asleep  on  the  water  of  their  pond, 
after  feeding  well. 

All  at  once  something  goes  wrong  with 
one  of  them,  a  game  hen  that  has  just 
done  duty  as  foster-mother  to  some  young 
pheasants.  We  hear  "  carke-car-cluck-cur- 
re-cark-er-cluck-carke-r  " — the  cry  of  a 
throttled  fowl — something  has  dragged 
that  unfortunate  bird  up  the  bank  and 
through  the  hedge.  The  game  rooster,  at 
the  first  cry  of  alarm,  comes  rushing  at  top 
speed,  shrieking  with  rage,  to  protect  and 
deliver,  if  possible,  one  of  his  hen  seraglio ; 
he  shoots  up  the  bank  and  into  the  copse, 
but  evidently  meets  with  some  obstruction 
there,  for  strange  sounds  proceed  from 
him.  The  sheep-dog  forgets  his  scraps 
from  the  dinner  and  leaps  over  into  the 
grass-field,  very  much  alive,  and  ready  to 
go  at  anything.  As  for  the  retriever,  he 
would  break  from  his  collar-chain  if  he 
could. 

Out  come  the  farmer  and  his  men  ;  the 
master  has  his  double-barrel.  Directly  he 
sees  the  marks  on  the  soil  of  the  bank,  he 
turns  on  his  heel,  saying,  "  Don't  let  them 
have  the  fowls  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  the 
Hunt  will  settle." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  one  of  the 
hands,  followed  by  the  sheep-dog,  brings 
the  slaughtered  fowls  into  the  meadow. 
It  may  be  hereditary  instinct,  or  fox 
villainy,  which  is  never  to  be  eradicated ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  well  known — and,  in  some 
instances,  a  very  expensive  fact — that 
Master  Reynard's  young  folks,  D  V  and 
agile  as  they  are,  do  require  a 
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of  the  most  dainty  nourishment  in  order  to 
fully  develop  all  their  vulpine  faculties. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  fond  parents'  mis- 
deeds done  for  their  benefit,  combined 
with  their  own  inborn  tendencies,  cubs  do 
not  come  to  grief.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
try  to  hurt  them  or  their  parents  in  their 
childhood  if  he  once  saw  a  lot  of  them  at 
play. 

"  Click  -  clack  !  click  -  clack  !  clack  ! 
click  !  "  comes  from  inside  the  mill,  those 
sounds   being  mingled    with   the  "  slush- 


Not  only  that,  but  the  old  class  of  millers, 
and  the  men  that  worked  for  them,  are 
gone  also. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  two  years,  1 892 
and  1 893,  there  have  been  more  alterations 
than  at  one  time  could  have  been  thought 
possible. 

There  were  old  tumbling  bays,  crossed 
by  plank  bridges,  where  the  water  rushed 
under  the  elm-shaded  road  into  the  river 
below  ;  the  bay  itself,  on  both  sides  of  it, 
was  littered  with  great  stone  slabs,  some 


Till-    iil.ll  SHKKP-DOO. 
"  One,  nt  li-inl,  of  kit  fvi"i  is  ofifii." 


slu>li-slusli !  '*  of  the  whorl,  and  the  rush 
of  water  over  the  apron  of  the  sluice. 

The  very  look  of  the  place  would  be 
enough  to  make  any  angler  go  through  the 
pantomime  of  using  a  rod,  if  he  could  not 
fish  there.  A  quiet  place  this  is,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  water-mills  that  have 
only  recently  been  altered — that  is,  spoilt 
for  ever,  so  far  as  the  picturesque  is  con- 
cerned— for  where  the  fine  chimney-stacks 
used  to  be,  tall  shafts  now  are.  Steam- 
power  has  altered  some  mills,  ami  the 
ponds  that  once  supplied  the  water-power 
to  work  them,  almost  beyond  recognition. 


above  the  water,  and  others  about  a  foot 
beneath  it.  These  had  been  pushed  out 
from  the  ancient  walls  of  the  tumbling  bay 
by  the  roots  of  the  great  trees  that  lined 
the  banks  on  either  side.  Perch,  trout, 
eels  and  dace  flourished  here  to  per- 
fection. 

When  the  river  was  in  flood,  the  fish  we 
have  mentioned  rushed  up  the  stream 
under  the  road,  into  the  tumbling  bay, 
and  stayed  there.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  otters,  that  made  this  place  one  of 
their  favourite  fishing-pools,  the  h 
hardlv  have  had  room  to  swim  ab 
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At  the  small  lead-tight  window  that 
looked  out  on  the  pool,  many  a  time  has 
"  Old  Thomas" — rightly  so  called,  for  he 
was  old,  like  his  master — seen  the  animals 
fishing  in  the  early  morning,  when  he  has 
been  at  night-work  in  the  mill.  The  size 
of  any  otter,  quite  irrespective  of  sex — 
although  the  dog,  as  he  is  called,  is 
always  the  largest— depends  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  creature's  food,  and 
how  hard  they  have  to  work  for  it.  I 
have  seen  some  fair-sized  otters  recently, 
but,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  they  were 
dead  ones,  the  more 's  the  pity  of  it ! 
They  are  fairly  numerous,  however,  still, 
within  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  my  own 
door. 

Silver-bellied  eels  are  sought  for  by  the 
long-tailed,  brown-coated  fisher  most 
eagerly ;  and  where  these  are  in  abundance, 
he  does  well,  increasing  in  size  and  weight. 
At  one  time  he  could  rest  in  peace,  for  no 
one  molested  him  or  tried  to  do  him 
harm ;  now  he  hardly  dares  to  put  his 
nose  up  to  vent,  if  anyone  is  about.  And 
what  is  the  real  reason  of  this  ?  Simply 
the  fact  that  he  fetches  a  few  paltry 
shillings  for  stuffing  purposes. 

As  to  what  he  may  do  in  some  pre- 
served waters  at  times,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  He  must  come  a  long  distance  to 
get  to  some  of  them.  The  very  worst 
"  otters  "  that  ever  I  knew  were  nets  fixed 
just  above  a  deep  pool  when  the  fish  were 
out  feeding  on  the  shallows  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  it.  The  "  otters  "  that  worked 
that  net  got  in,  above  it,  and  drove  the 
fish  down  into  it. 

So  the  game  goes  on.  If  it  were  in  one's 
power  to  prevent  it,  one  would  not  have 
one  of  those  brave  animals  killed.  Not 
that  I  am  prejudiced — at  least,  I  hope  I 
am  not — but  so  many  innocent  creatures 
have  suffered  lately,  being  harried  almost 
to  extinction,  and  I  would  earnestly  plead 
for  this  fisher,  and  for  this  reason — before 
he  was  harried,  any  boy  that  could  be 
trusted  by  the  water  could  catch  enough 
fish  for  a  good  fry. 

As  to  their  elders,  they  caught  as  many 
as  they  thought  were  needed,  and  then 
left  off.  This  is  altered  now,  and  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  fish  to  catch. 

The  young  of  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  resemble  the  children  of  humans. 
You  can  see  all  the  troubles  of  common 
humanity,  the  shifts  and  accidents  to 
which  all  are  liable,  before  your  eyes  in 
about  the  woods  and  fields,  acted  over 
t      creatures  that  live  and  shelter 
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interfere  with  them,  live  out  their  lives  joy- 
ously ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
peace  or  happiness,  even  in  their  forest 
sanctuaries.  When  robbed  of  their  young, 
or  when  these  are  wantonly  killed,  they 
mourn  for  them  in  their  own  way,  and  in 
very  doleful  fashion. 

Pike  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,  but 
when  one,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
couple,  came  up  from  the  river  into  the 
tumbling  bay  I  have  mentioned,  they 
were  harried  out  of  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  bay  being  only  a  deep 
basin  like  a  pool,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
the  rest  of  the  fish  had  not  much  room  to 
get  away  from  their  destroyers.  Not  only 
that,  it  was  not  what  they  swallowed,  but 
the  bites  these  gave  the  large  fish,  that 
were  far  too  large  for  them  to  dream  of 
pouching,  that  were  to  be  deprecated. 

All  anglers — and  we  hope  some  of  our 
readers  fish — know  how  they  feel  when 
they  see  a  good  trout,  dace,  or  roach 
with  a  piece  bitten  out  of  him.  The  bite 
shows  white  under  water  as  the  fish  swims 
about,  and  after  a  time  fungoid  growth 
appears,  and  the  fish  dies,  covered  with  a 
film  that  looks  like  thick  mildew.  When 
this  is  the  case,  night-lines  are  set,  baited 
with  fish  from  different  waters — namely, 
gold  fish — and  the  pike  are  captured  as  a 
rule,  but,  at  times,  exceptions  occur.  Night- 
lines  or  trimmers  require  looking  after 
very  early  in  the  morning.  We  have 
started  at  two  o'clock  in  early  summer — 
this  was  long  before  the  present  restric- 
tions were  in  force — for  a  six  miles'  walk 
to  reach  this  very  pool.  As  we  had 
permission,  we  could  have  stopped  there 
all  night,  but  that  would  not  have  suited 
our  purpose.  There  is  no  telling  what 
you  may  see  in  the  dead  quiet  of  the 
morning,  before  a  bird  even  has  woke  up 
from  his  sleep,  or  the  robin  comes  to  look 
at  you  as  you  pass  along. 

The  animals  and  birds  that  get  their 
living  in  the  night-time  are  about,  in  full 
activity.  Strange  sounds  come  from  the 
tangle  of  the  riverside ;  there  is  no  need 
to  go  there,  for  we  know  the  creatures 
they  proceed  from.  I  have  silently,  and 
alone,  swam  this  river  between  the  hours 
of  night  and  morning  to  find  them  out. 

A  cry  which,  once  heard,  is  always 
remembered — a  whistling  kind  of  call  not 
to  be  rendered  or  put  on  paper — comes 
from  the  pool.  This  is  answered  by  pup- 
like voices,  we  might  say  kitten-like — 
indeed,  the  two  blended  together  might 
answer  in  some  degree  for  it.  It  is  the 
answer  of  the  cub  otters — or,  to  write 
correctly,  otter  kittens — to  their  dam. 
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We  have  often  alluded  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  colouring  of  some  creatures  to 
their  surroundings,  and  in  some  instances 
this  is  carried  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
The  otter  is  a  case  in  point,  for,  when 
flattened  out  on  some  half-submerged  log 


heavy  night-dews  beading  every  blade  of 
it.     1    have  been  drenched  summer  and 
winter,  and  have  had  my  clothes  frozen  in 
that  hard  time.     But  I  never  got  so  per- 
fectly saturated  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did 
when  crawling,  with  snake-like  caution,  to 
crane  my  neck  over  that  pool. 
And  when   I  got  to  it,  to  my 
mortification  and  disgust,  I  could 
see  nothing,  not  even  a  fish. 

The  words  "  sick  at  heart " 
would  about  sum  up,  in  a  general 
way,  my  condition  then.  As  to 
moving,  that  never  entered  my 
mind.  There  1  lay,  sprawled 
out,  thinking,  and  my  thoughts 
were  chiefly  about  "a  fool  and 
his  folly." 

Spat  -  spatter  -  spatter  -  spatter  - 
splash  !  What  is  that  ?  The 
sounds  come  from  a  large  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  where  a 
stone— or,  we  ought  to  say,  a  slab— 
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or  stone,  the  animal  is  not  to  be  made  out 
before  he  moves.  Even  when  fishing — 
and  in  lonely,  quiet  places  he  fishes  in  the 
daytime — although  your  eyes  may  be  on 
the  water,  the  vents  are  got  with  such 
rapidity  that,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animal's  ways,  you  would  not  know 
what  you  had  got  a  glimpse  of. 

If  you  wish  to  find  out  how  quickly 
you  can  get  wet  through  without  jumping 
in  the  water  or  going  out  in  a  thunder- 
shower,    crawl    through    high   grass,  with 


has  fallen  out ;  there  it  is,  just  above  the 
water,  as  large  as  a  paving-stone.  A  nice 
lot  of  fish  on  the  feed,  these  are,  is  my 
first  thought,  for  they  dearly  like  such 
places.  Squash  !  then"  a  whining  cry,  and 
out  shoots  a  kitten  otter  with  a  large  dace, 
which  his  dam  has  given  him,  followed  by 
a  couple  more  young  ones,  that  were  trying 
their  utmost  to  rob  him  of  it.  They 
squealed,    bit,   scratched,  and  <  I  on 

like  little  demons ;  first  one  had  ine  <  e, 
then  another.     Sometimes  «    -  on 
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the  slab,  then,  again,  they  were  in  the 
water.  The  thing  they  looked  most  like 
was  a  lady's  brown  sable  boa,  twisted  up 
and  endowed  with  life  ;  they  writhed  and 
twisted  about  like  eels.  How  it  would 
have  ended  I  cannot  say,  for  the  dam  at 
that  moment  put  her  head  up  with  another 
fine  dace,  and,  in  my  eagerness  to  see,  I 
pushed  a  stone  off  the  crumbling  wall. 

A  long  wave  passed  under  the  arch,  and 
I  got  up  to  dry  myself. 

The  sky-lark,  because  it  is  so  common, 
only  receives  casual  notice  from  those  who 
are  privileged  to  hear  the  bird's  song  and 
watch  its  mounting  flight  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Bird  calendars  have 
been  compiled,  giving  the  dates  of  the 
first  singing  of  birds.  These  are  not  to 
be  entirely  depended  on,  for  what  has 
been  is  not  now. 

Seasons  have  changed  considerably  of 
late — well  within  our  own  time,  that  is. 
And  this  matter  has  affected  bird-life 
more  or  less,  especially  so  far  as  the  time 
of  their  first  being  heard  is  concerned. 

Again,  the  records  of  one  county  will 
not  do  for  another.  What  books  can  do 
is  to  suggest  an  average  estimate. 

The  singer  under  notice,  and  his  ringing, 
upward  flight,  are  two  of  the  very  com- 
monest sounds  and  sights  of  the  country. 
If,  after  hearing  larks  sing  from  year  to 
year,  these  birds  should  suddenly  vanish, 
how  much  the  loss  would  be  deplored  ! 
That  is  ever  best  that  is  nearest  to  us, 
and,  indeed,  the  commonest  pleasures 
and  duties  of  daily  life  are,  after  all,  our 
greatest  blessings. 

Now,  although  larks  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  fields  than  sparrows, 
during  reaping-time  excepted,  not  one  in 
twenty  that  may  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  birds  daily  could  describe  their 
plumage  or  the  structure  of  their  feet. 
Even  those  who  keep  these  birds  and  value 
them  highly — for  they  do  that  in  the 
country — would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
many  feathers  the  bird  had  in  its  wing  or 
tail.  I  once  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  a 
fine  lark  to  his  owner.  "  Ah  well,  'tis  just 
as  you  says,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  but  I  niver 
sin  it  afore.  I  shell  valley  him  more  'an 
iver  I  did  now."  There  are  unexpected 
and  untold  beauties  to  be  found  in 
common  birds  if  looked  for. 

Apart  from  the  raids  made  on  them  by 
bird-nesting  boys,  young  larks  rarely  come 
to  grief ;  and  even  at  the  hands  of  these 
they  do  not  suffer  much.  The  knowledge 
t  there  may  be  three  or  four  nests  in 
o  i,  and  the  finding  of  one  of  them, 

very  different  matters.     A  lark's  nest  is 


a  very  artless  affair  to  look  at,  but  the  most 
consummate  art  is  used  by  the  bird  for 
the  purpose  of  its  concealment.  Any 
hollow  where  the  hoof  of  a  cow  or  horse 
has  splodged  in  when  the  ground  was 
soft  is  carefully  rounded  up  by  the  bird. 
There  is  something  game-looking  about 
young  larks.  Once,  and  once  only,  I 
accidentally  touched  with  the  toe  of  my 
boot  a  lark's  nest  in  crossing  a  grass- 
field.  The  young  ones  were  nearly  ready 
to  fly ;  out  they  turned,  like  so  many 
sentries,  and  challenged  me.  Those  who 
may  have  had  a  similar  experience  will 
know  all  about  that  challenge  note,  for 
it  does  not  mean  fear  or  defiance.  No 
other  young  birds  that  I  have  seen  ever 
stand  on  their  legs  so  high,  or  with  such 
confidence,  as  these  larks  do. 

Considering  that  they  are  field  song- 
sters, they  suffer  Httle  from  their  natural 
enemies  in  the  nesting  season.  It  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  this  pro- 
tective power  that  is  accorded  to  all 
youngsters,  furred  and  feathered  ones 
included.  No  matter  where  the  place 
chosen  may  be — and  the  closer  to  man 
and  his  surroundings  the  better — so  very 
close  is  it  at  times  that  from  that  very  fact 
their  presence  is  never  even  suspected — 
they  rear  their  young  in  peace.  Cattle 
pass  to  and  fro,  biting  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  but  never,  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
long experience,  have  I  ever  known  the 
tuft  that  hung  over  and  concealed  the  nest 
bitten  off  by  grazing  cattle,  or  the  nest 
trampled  on  by  their  hoofs.  Others  may 
have  seen  this,  but  I  never  have.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  I  refer  to  cases  when 
the  creature  and  its  home  have  never  been 
touched  by  human  hands.  No  matter 
how  clever  the  human  bungler  may  think 
he  has  been,  the  birds  know  he  has  been 
there,  and  they  act  accordingly.  Look  at 
them  and  pass  on,  as  I  did,  when  I 
watched  those  young  larks  walk  into  their 
nest  again. 

"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  "  shouts  the  grey 
long-tailed  bird  as  he  flies,  and  those  that 
hear  and  see  him  always  note  him,  for  he 
is  considered  by  country  folks  to  be  a  bird 
of  good  or  evil  omen. 

To  see  a  cuckoo  before  breakfast  is,  by 
some,  considered  a  bad  omen.  Things, 
as  they  have  it,  will  then  go  crooked  all 
through  the  day.  But,  if  the  bird  is  seen 
after  breakfast,  everything  will  be  propi- 
tious. There  is  hardly  any  ending  to 
cuckoo  lore.  One  fact  is  quite  certain, 
the  bird  is  a  good  friend  to  all  those  who 
cultivate  the  soil  in  any  shape  or  way,  as 
caterpillars  form  the  principal  part  of  its 
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food.  So  partial  is  the  bird  to  one  hairy 
caterpillar,  locally  called  "hairy  oubit" 
and  "devil's  ring,"  that  the  bird's  stomach 
is  lined  with  hairs  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent. 

When  I  was  younger,  one  I  knew  who 
posed  as  a  very  great  authority,  would 
not  believe  that  the  young  cuckoo  shoul- 
dered the  young  of  its  foster-parents  out 
of  the  nest,  so  that  it  might  have  all  the 
food  they  could  get  for  itself. 

It  is  a  most  wonderful  phase  of  natural 
life,  these  dead  young  that  the  cuckoo  has 
shouldered  out  beneath  the  nest,  and  the 


just  to  keep  his  little  nails  in  proper 
scratching  order,  in  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  a  small  dyke  that  acts  as 
feeder  to  a  watercress-bed,  is  very  fre- 
quently finished  up  by  the  pipit  as  a  nest- 
ing-site. Now,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  hen  cuckoo  to  lay  in  a  nest  of  that 
kind,  but  she  can  shuffle  down,  and  drop 
the  egg  into  it  from  her  mouth. 

The  life  of  a  naturalist,  if  it  were  pro- 
longed for  him  well  beyond  the  allotted 
time  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  all 
his  faculties  preserved,  until,  at  last,  the 
golden  bowl  is  broken,  and  the  light  dies 
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speckled  parasite  filling  up  the  whole  of  it. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  that,  to  think  of  his 
being  most  carefully  fed  and  tended  by  his 
foster-parents !  A  young  cuckoo  is  a  bad 
lot. 

On  the  moors  and  commons  of  southern 
counties,  in  certain  localities,  cuckoos  in 
their  season  were  abundant  before  alter- 
ations had  taken  place.  They  are  fairly 
numerous  now,  for  I  can  get  a  young  one 
from  the  nest  out  of  which  he  has  turned 
the  right  owners  at  almost  any  time  in  the 
right  season. 

The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is  very  small, 
considering  the  size  of  the  bird.  This, 
when  laid,  the  cuckoo — in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  but  there  are  exceptions — carries  in 
her  capacious  mouth,  and  drops  in  the 
nest  of  the  bird  she  has  selected.  Those 
who  know  the  nesting  habits  of  the  tree 
and  meadow  pipits  look  for  them  where 
others  would  not.  A  small  hollow,  for 
instance,  which  a  water-vole  has  scratched, 


out,  is  only  long  enough  to  learn  a  little 
of  what  we  shall  know  more  about  here- 
after ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  life-odour  of 
fresh  earth,  and  the  aromatic  scent  from 
waving  trees,  will  keep  a  man  young  for  a 
long  time. 

In  case  our  readers  might  fall  in  with  a 
young  cuckoo  in  the  conditions  above 
described,  let  me  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  looks  like  when  it  is 
feathered,  but  not  yet  able  to  fly.  At  first 
sight  it  is  very  like  a  young  hawk. 

The  bill  is  dusky,  and  not  so  much 
hooked  as   that    of   the    old    bird;    the 
margins  of  the  gape,  or  mandibles,  are 
yellow,  the  eyes  brown.    The  upper  parts 
are  banded  with  dark  grey,  brown,  and 
light  red,  the  greater  part  of  the  feathers 
being  tipped    with  reddish-white.      The 
short  wings,  short  compared  to  what 
will  be,  arc  mottled  much  after  the  i 
manner.    The  fore  part  and       es 
neck  are  banded  with  blackisn-i 
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white,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  rest  of 
the  lower  parts  are  white,  with  dusky  bars  ; 
the  feet  yellow. 

Nothing  amiable  can  be  said  about 
young  cuckoos,  for,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  compel  their  foster-parents  to 
slave  for  them.  They  are  pugnacious  to  a 
degree ;  if  you  place  your  finger  near 
them,  they  will  peck  at  it  and  strike  with 
their  wings.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  that 
belongs  to  the  swallowing  parasite  alone  ; 
to  be  just,  we  must  state  that  the  young  of 
the  turtle-dove — that  emblem  of  gentle- 
ness— act  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
young  cuckoos. 

The  snipes,  or  heather  bleaters,  as  they 
are  called,  have  not  yet  quite  deserted  one 
of  those  old  haunts  in  Surrey  that  I  know, 
where  at  one  time  they  could  be  seen  all 
the  year  round  in  considerable  numbers. 
But  in  the  course  of  next  year — 1895 — tne 
few  pairs  that  now  frequent  it  will  go,  for 
preparations  are  well  advanced  for  drain- 
ing the  moor — the  bog  portion  of  it,  not 
the  heathery  parts — for  purposes  of  spade 
husbandry.  Miles  of  what,  four  years  ago, 
was  swamp  bog  is  now  covered  with  vege- 
table gardens,  and  more  will  follow. 

Last  November — 1893 — I  was  walking 
up  the  side  of  the  bog  meadow  looking 
after  snipes ;  this  February  to  March, 
1894,   I   went  there   again    for   the   same 


purpose,  and  found  to  my  astonishment  a 
fine  double-span  glass-house,  quite  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  now  completely  drained 
meadows,  for  fruit-growing ;  the  alders  and 
reeds  are  all  gone. 

Our  favourite  hunting-swamps  are  almost 
things  of  the  past  now.  I  have  never 
heard  that  snipes  move  their  young  like 
the  woodcocks  do,  and  have  never  known 
them,  at  any  time,  to  lead  their  chicks 
about  in  the  open  manner  that  the  wood- 
cock will  do  at  times,  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Young  snipes,  like  their  parents,  are 
hideling  squatters.  At  first  they  are  not 
firm  on  their  legs — at  least,  they  appear  to 
wobble  a  bit,  as  they  tumble  out  of  their 
flag-and-rush  nest  if  alarmed.  At  the  very 
first  glance  they  might  be  taken  for  frogs 
on  the  jump.  That  is  all  you  will  see  of 
them.  As  to  looking  after  them,  do  not 
attempt  it,  for  they  are  gone  where  you 
will  not  be  able  to  follow.  Young  wood- 
cocks we  could  always  have  had  if  we 
wished,  but  young  snipes  were  never 
offered,  because  they  were  not  to  be  got 
at,  alive  and  uninjured. 

Furred  and  feathered  youngsters  have 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  largely 
developed  ;  in  young  snipes  it  is  so  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 


THE   PRINCE   WILL  NE'ER   COME   BACK  AGAIN. 


She  left  the  ball-room's  brilliant  scene — 

The  men.  the  niu-ic  see.ned  so  stale — 
And.  picking  up  a  magazine. 

She  read  a  little  fairy  tale. 
Though  childi-h  wa-.  ihe  old.  old  plot, 

The  slightest  bit  of  mere  romance. 
Vet  a-  she  read  -he  quite  forgot 

Her  partner  waited  for  the  dance. 


A  Princess  ruled  the  neighbouring  land. 

And  she  "was  proud  and  fair  as  day. 
And  though  he  long  had  sought  her  hand 

She  ansivered  neither  Yea  nor  .\'jy. 
One  day  he  had  io  cross  the  sea 

To  fight  an   Ogre  in  his  den. 
And  ere  he  left,  "Farewell."  said  he. 

"  Mayhap  I  'It  not  come  bark  again." 
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•  sing. 

vent  by, 
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gain!" 


clot; 
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f<n, 

lis  part — 

k  again." 


•M in  i iiuin^m-  i.urv.  sprue,  ami  ell. 

For  this  is  how  the  story  ran 
Ho^iimin^.    Once  w/Vw  .;  time 

There  live  I  a  lovely  fii/y  Tnnce. 
ll'h.ii,-  kin&tom  -..-is  ft  sunny  clime 

II  hi ili  tn.-rtah  have  forgit.en  situe. 


sen; 
And  lie  was  waiting  at  the  door 

Who  long  had  sought  to  make  her  Queen. 
His  voice  awoke  her  from  her  dream — 

*•  ( >ur  wait/  !     You  promised  No.  IO." 
She  answered,  with  a  merry  gleam, 

**  1  think  we  may  go  back  a 


A    VOYAGE     OF     THE    "SUNBEAM.5 
By    ROBERT   C.    BURT. 


IF  not  the  ruler  of  the  "  Queen's 
Navee,"  Lord  Brassey  may  be  counted 
a  ruler,  and  a  very  widely  respected  ruler, 
of  that  important  marine  force,  and  it  is 
in  absolute  defiance  of  the  Gilbertian 
golden  rule  that  he  has  attained  to  that 
honoured  position.  Not  alone  as  states- 
man and  politi- 
cian has  he  stuck 
to  his  desk  and 
grown  so  rich 
that  he  was  sent 
"  by  a  pocket 
borough  into  Par- 
liament," but  he 
has  found  it 
necessary,  in 
order  to  speak 
with  authority  on 
matters  concern- 
ing the  sea,  to 
know  something 
about  it — of  its 
boundlessness,  its 
perils,  its  poten- 
tialities, and  the 
methods  by  which 
it  is  controlled 
and  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of 
humanity.  So  it 
is  by  qualifying 
himself  as  an  ex- 
pert seaman,  and 
studying  marine 
matters  from  the 
view -point  of 
the  sailor,  that  the 
Governor    of 

Victoria  has  come  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  world-wide  authority  on  everything 
pertaining  to  the  sea,  and  particularly 
to  its  naval  occupants.  Is  not  Lord 
Brassey  one  of  the  very  few  amateur  sea- 
men in  the  world,  if  not  the  only  one, 
who  holds  a  master  mariner's  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  fact  also  that  there  are  very 
few  professional  seamen  who  can  navi- 
gate a  vessel  better  than  he  ?  In 
lis    fine    yacht,    the     Sunbeam,    he    has 


ploughed  the  main  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  through   all  weathers,  and  always 
without  accident.     So  that  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Victoria  he   had  to 
consider  his  reputation  as  a  practical  sea- 
man, and  eschew  the  landlubber  methods 
of   reaching  his   far  -  distant   destination. 
There     was     his 
trim  yacht  the 
Sunbeam    which 
had     to     go     to 
Australia     some- 
how.    The    high 
viceregal  office  to 
which    he    had 
been     appointed 
demanded    the 
maintenance  of  a 
certain    dignity, 
and     to     some 
people,  no  doubt, 
this  would  appear 
impossible  if  the 
Queen's    repre- 
sentative acted  as 
skipper  of  his  own 
yacht.      On     the 
other  hand,  Lord 
Brassey    recog- 
nised   that    here 
was     an     oppor- 
tunity of  proving 
h  i  s      capabilities 
and    dauntless 
energy  as  a  sea- 
man, which  would 
be  severely  ques- 
tioned if  he  had 
taken  his  passage 
by  mail  steamer.    So  at  the  risk  of  danger, 
dignity,    and    delay,   the    master    of    the 
Sunbeam  set  out  in  his  craft  of  538  tons, 
yacht    measurement,   for    his    new   home 
fourteen  thousand  miles  away. 

The  travels  of  Lord  Brassey  in  the  Sun- 
beam have  already  been  made  known 
through  the  medium  of  an  agreeable 
volume,  but  for  a  long  and  venturesome 
voyage  nothing  in  the  naval  Lord's  marine 
experience  has  been  accomplished  to  equal 
the  last  trip  from  Portsmouth  to  Melbourne. 


"Sl-NBEAM        INDKR   A  CLOUD   OF  CANVAS. 
An  early  morning  view  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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That  it  was  long  may  be  judged  from  the  It  was  on  this  portion  of  the  voyage  that 

fact  that  the  Sunbeam  left  Portsmouth  on  the  Sunbeam  went  through  a  trying  ordeal, 

July  26,  and  did  not  reach  Melbourne  until  a  graphic  account  of  which  Lord  Brassey 

exactly   three   months    later.      \\\    actual  gives  in  his  log.     The  yacht  was  a  day  or 


Ink!)    Jik.W-KV    Al     Mlh    WHKK1.. 


sailing,  however,  the  voyage  may  be  two  out  from  the  (.'ape.  "  At  sunset,"  his 
regarded  as  except i 01 utlly  speedy  for  so  Lordship  writes.  "  the  wind  drew  round  to 
small  a  craft.  Deducting  stoppage*  at  north-west.  All  fore-and-aft  canvas  was 
such  places  as  Madeira,  the  ("ape,  and  stowed,  and  at  <)  p.m.  we  were  scud- 
Western  Australia,  the  actual  .sailing  time  ding  ln-fore  a  fresh  gale.  The  sea 
for  the  14.000  miles  was  sixty-six  da\s.  was  still  moderate,  and  so  continued 
Out  of  this  distance  only  2500  miles  were  until  after  midnight,  when  I  left  the 
navigated  under  steam.  The  Sunbtam's  deck.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  were 
sailing  capacity  is  immense.  I'nder  a  line  struggling  in  the  worst  weather  which 
cloud  of  canvas  comprising  bailout)  stay-  the  Sunh,tm  has  ever  encountered.  Hap- 
saiN,  studding  sails,  jib  topsails,  and  yard-  pily,  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
gall"  top -ails,  she  can  bow  I  along  with  the  change  was  due  to  our  having  entered 
wind  «>n  her  quarter  at  an  average  speed  of  the  Agulhas  current,  which  runs  con- 
tiftecn  knot-  an  hour.  The  best  run  in  one  stantlv  to  westward  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
day  was  315  knots,  and  the  average  daily  lour  knots  an  hour,  and  opposing  winds 
speed  between  Kliifluiiil  and  Australia  was  from  westward  causing  a  high,  steep,  and 
218  miles.  A  reinarkablv  line  run  was  confused  sea,  which  is  particularly  trying 
that  between  the  I  'ape  of  ( Jood  Hope  and  to  small  vessels.  The  Sunbeam  scudded 
Western  Australia,  which  wasaccomplished,  before  the  gale  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots 
on  the  unusual  latitude  of  thirtv-live.  in  under  square  foresails,  forctopsails,  and 
twenty-three  dais.  The  views  given  else-  top-gallant  sail,  but  with  no  fore-and-aft 
where  will  show  the  iai  lit  running  down  canvas  set.  She  rolled  greatly,  though 
the  easting   under  a   full  cloud  ol  canvas,  not  deeply,  and   took    in   large  quantities 
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of  water  in  the  waist  on  both  sides. 
Three  times  we  were  filled  nearly  up  to 
the  rail.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  vessel  has  such  a  deluge  of  water 
been  seen  on  her  deck.  It  found  its  way 
below  through  imperfectly  secured  sky- 
lights in  copious  cascades.  Sybil  [Lady 
Brassey]  and  all  below  behaved  with 
splendidi  courage.  The  whole  party  were 
quickly  at  work  bailing  anil  mopping  up, 
and  when  the  carpenter  appeared  on  the 
scene,  cheery  and  resourceful,  the  influx 
of  water  was  gradually  arrested.  I  jumped 
into  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could  after 
the  sea  began  to  break  on  board ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  deck  the  worst  was 
already  over.  The  seas  were  running 
longer  and  truer  than  when  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  current  in  the  compara- 
tively shoal  waters  of  the  Agulhas  Bank. 
The  old  ship  was  behaving  nobly,  and 
steadily  maintained  a  speed  of  thirteen 
knots  for  more  than  eight  hours,  and 
only    shipping    broken    water    over     the 


hours,  the  top-gallant  sail  was  secured. 
It  is  a  feat  which  should  be  placed  on 
record  to  the  honour  of  Coker,  the 
boatswain,  and  Allen  and  Coward,  two 
able  seamen  who  were  with  him  on  the 
yard.  When  the  morning  broke  on  the 
twentieth  [of  September]  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  Sunbeam  had  sustained 
no  injury  in  her  hull  or  aloft."  A  some- 
what similar  experience  was  gone  through 
when  nearing  the  West  Australian  coast 
off  Cape  Leuwin.  All  the  sail  was  torn 
off  the  Sunbeam  except  the  lower  topsail, 
and  a  fearful  time  was  experienced  by  all 
on  board.  During  the  gale  the  yacht  gave 
a  terrific  lurch,  hurling  Lord  Brassey  on 
his  head  against  the  steering  binnacle. 
Though  suffering  a  severe  shock  his 
Lordship  was  not  seriously  injured, 
though,  as  he  himself  said,  it  was  a 
miracle  he  was  not  killed. 

Beyond  these  rough  experiences  the 
voyage,  though  somewhat  tedious  through 
its  length,  was  most  enjoyable.     Two  days 


AT  MADEIRA  :     LUNCH   ON   THE   MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 


rail  amidships.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gale  the  top-gallant  yard 
parrel  and  sheet  were  carried  away.  By 
great  exertions,  continued   for  nearly  two 


were  spent  at  Madeira  in  most  agreeable 
fashion,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  indulged 
in  was  that  of  lunching  on  the  mountain- 
side, as  shown  in  the  views.    At  this  point 
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Lord  Brassey's  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Egerton,  and  Miss  Street,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  left  the  yacht  and  returned  to 
England,  and  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was 
completed  with  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey, 
Mr.  Henry  Hanncn  (son  (if  the  late  Lord 
Hannen  of  Divorce  Court  fame),  and 
Dr.  Morton,  medical  officer  (responsible 
for  the  excellent  photographs  illustrating 
this  article),  on  board. 

Neptune   came   on  board  in  the  usual 
style  on  crossing  the  line,   Lord  Brassey 


falls.  While  navigating  the  vessel,  he  did 
not  omit  to  take  part  in  the  rougher  work. 
There  was  scarcely  a  morning  during  the 
voyage  on  which  lie  did  not  take  a  hand 
at  pumping  water,  and  he  frequently  assisted 
at  the  wheel  and  at  hauling  in  and  setting 
the  sails.  He  has  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  and  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  yacht  he 
was  busy  reading  books,  from  Homers 
"  Odyssey "  to  Jenks's  "  History  of 
Victoria,"  marking  passages  and  indexing 


i.dki)  hkasskv  in  Victoria:   thk  mkliiocrxk  ctp  party  at  oovkrnmknt  house. 


receiving  him  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of 
a  naval  commander,  while  Lady  Brassey 
occupied  a  chair  of  state.  After  the  usual 
colloquy,  rockets  were  sent  up,  and  there 
was  a  flare  of  blue  lights  in  the  tropical 
and  clear  atmosphere.  Among  the  places 
touched  at  en  route  were  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Helena,  Capetown,  and  Albany;  and 
during  the  whole  voyage  Lord  Brassey 
had  control  of  the  vessel,  with  Captain 
Macdonald  as  navigating  officer  in  case  of 
emergency.  Lord  Brassey's  navigation  is 
spoken  of  as  perfect,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it  being  the  absolute  accuracy 
with  which   he  always  judged    the   land- 


them  in  his  peculiar  style  with  the  aid 
of  boxes. 

The  courage  shown  by  Lady  Brassey  in 
undertaking  such  a  long  and  trying  voyage 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  her  distinguished 
husband.  She  was  several  times  flooded 
out  and  often  pitched  alx>ut  in  a  most 
unmerciful  manner,  but,  like  a  true  sea- 
woman,  she  never  complained  and  was 
never  nervous.  She  is  an  enthusiastic 
yachtswoman,  and  almost  as  skilful  a 
navigator  as  Lord  Brassey.  Her  interest 
in  the  navigation  of  the  yacht  was  great 
and  unceasing,  and  almost  every  day  she 
assisted  at  the  operation  of  determining  the 
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ship's  position  by  means  of  the  sun.  Three 
separate  calculations  were  invariably  made 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  and  Captain 
McDonald,  and  her  Ladyship's  handling  of 
the  sextant  was  always  to  be  relied  on. 

When  Lord  Brassey  agreed  to  succeed 
Lord  Hopetoun  as  Governor  of  Victoria, 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  would 
have  a  difficult  task  in  attaining  to  the 
great  popularity  of  his  youthful  and 
esteemed  predecessor.  Those,  however, 
who  were  aware  of  Lord  Brassey's  kindly 
benevolence,  statesmanlike  qualities,  and 
broadly  democratic  views  in  England, 
entertained  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  kind- 
hearted  and  genial  wife  would  soon  win 
their  way  into  the  affections  of  the  Vic- 
torian people.  This  assumption  has  very 
quickly  proved  correct,  for  during  the  first 
few  months  of  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey's 
occupancy  of  Melbourne  Government 
House,  they  have,  by  means  of  liberal 
entertainment,  a  readiness  to  patronise 
and  attend  functions  of  all  kinds,  from 
banquets  to  humble  missionary  gatherings, 
and  the  exercise  of  generosity  towards  all 
charitable  movements,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  widespread  and  thoroughly  sincere 
popularity,  which  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the 
general  liking  evinced  towards  all  previous 
Governors.  The  fact  that  Lord  Brassey 
sailed  his  own  yacht,  the  well-known 
Sunbeam,  14,000  miles,  to  Australia,  was 
sufficient  to  assure  his  popularity  among  a 


people  whose  prosperity  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  the  ties  of  affection  between 
him  and  the  people  of  Victoria  have  been 
and  are  being  strengthened  by  the  lively 
interest  he  takes  in  the  public  affairs  and 
amusements  of  the  community.  A  great 
fillip  has  been  given  to  cycling,  yachting, 
hunting,  and  rowing  in  Victoria  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  are 
keen  lovers  of  these  sports,  and  scarcely  a 
morning  passes  without  one  or  the  other 
taking  a  spin  on  the  cycle  or  a  canter  on 
horseback.  From  an  aristocratic  point  of 
view  the  Government  House  has  rarely 
contained  a  more  distinguished  company 
than  that  which  graced  it  during  the  great 
Melbourne  racing  carnival  a  month  or 
two  ago.  Besides  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey 
and  their  staff  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Richard  Nevill,  Captain  Freeman 
Thomas,  and  Captain  Wallington),  there 
have  been  staying  at  the  House  Lady 
Maud  Warrender  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
sister  and  wife  of  the  Commander  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  Chinese  waters),  Admiral 
Cyprian-Bridge  (Commander  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Squadron),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Freeman- 
Thomas  (Lord  Brassey's  daughter),  Mr. 
Henry  Hannen  (son  of  the  late  Lord 
Hannen),  the  Hon.  .Mrs.  Cavendish,  Miss 
Dalley  (daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  New  South  Wales),  and  Lieutenant 
Duff,  R.N. 


HER    MAJKSTV    THE    Ol'EKX, 

At  viitii-us  friiikls  of  her  »>•/<•«.  with  two  jn«/i  taken  t>H  the  veMirg  Jay 
,-J  I'limiw  Heatilie  anJ  the  lute  /'lime  Henry  of  liattenberg. 


MR.   W.   DOWNEY,   THE   QUEEN'S    PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by   IV.  and  D.  Downey,  Ebury  Street. 


THE  name  of  Downey  has  a  world- 
wide fame,  and  it  is  one  that  suggests 
two  things  —  excellent  photography  in 
general,  and  royal  photography  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  among  the  many  distinguished 
heads  Mr.  Downey  has  posed  during  a  long 
career,  some  are  crowned,  while  others 
have  the  crown  in  prospect.  But  chiefly, 
of  course,  it  is  as  the  favourite  photographer 
of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  that  Mr. 
W.  Downey,  head  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  W.  and  D.  Downey,  is  known  to  fame. 
For  quite  a  generation  Mr.  Downey  has 
been  the  constant  recipient  of  royal  com- 
mands, so  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  a 
talk  with  the  "  Grand  Old  Photographer," 
as  he  has  been  styled,  was  not  without 
peculiar  interest. 

I  found  Mr.  Downey  (writes  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine) at  home  in  his  pleasant  residence, 
10,  Nevern  Square,  Earl's  Court,  where 
he  received  me  with  old  -  fashioned 
courtesy  and  geniality.  "  I  have  been  a 
good  deal  interviewed  lately,"  he  began, 
"and  I  fear  that   it  will  be  difficult  to 

d  anything  new  to  say,  but  I  think 
">iay  manage  to  find  something 
'  Morning  Call '  that  has  not 
said." 


I  assured  Mr.  Downey  that  his  long  and 
interesting  experience  must  necessarily 
contain  more  reminiscences  than  a  few 
brief  interviews  could  exhaust.  And  so  it 
proved  ;  for  although  my  host  declared 
with  a  quiet  smile  that  he  didn't  feel  quite 
up  to  being  interviewed,  he  gradually 
unfolded  a  story  which  made  one  wish  the 
veteran  would  compile  his  reminiscences. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Downey  told  me  much  more 
than  these  pages  at  my  disposal  will 
permit  me  to  record. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mr.  Downey,  "  there 
is  a  report  going  about  that  I  am  a  Scotch- 
man, and  with  it  goes  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning what  I  am  alleged  to  have  said  to  the 
Queen.  The  story  is  now  twenty- five  years 
old,  and  sees  the  light  every  little  while, 
but  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  Yes,  it  was 
once  contradicted  in  an  evening  paper ;  so 
also  was  the  statement  about  my  nation- 
ality. I  am  a  North  of  England  man — not 
a  Scotchman  at  all." 

"  It  was  in  the  North  that  you  began 
business,  I  think,  Mr.  Downey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  birthplace,  South  Shields. 
That  was  about  forty  years  ago.  From 
Shields,  after  some  business  connection 
with  Bligh  and  Morpeth,  the  firm  moved 
to  Newcastle  and  finally  to  London.    At 
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HER  MAJESTY  TIIK  Ol  KEN  AT  BALMORAL  CASTLE. 

One  of  the  earliest  portraits  of  her  Majesty 
taken  by  Messrs.  Ditoney. 

the  outset  of  my  career  I  received  great 
encouragement  from  eminent  men.  John 
Bright  said  1  was  sure  to  succeed,  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon  gave  me  similar  heartening.  I 
have  tried  to  realise  it,  and  if  I  have 
succeeded  all  the  merit  I  can  claim  is  that 
of  industry. 

"  My  first  royal  photograph  was  one 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  taken  about 
thirty  years  ago  at  the  York  Agricultural 
Show.  That  was  followed  by  the  Prince's 
command  to  come  to  Abergeldie.  The 
photographs  taken  there  were  so  success- 
ful that  her  Majesty  sent  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  to  bid  me  come  on  to  Balmoral, 
where  the  Queen  gave  me  her  first  sitting. 
Since  then  I  have  been  constantly 
employed  by  her  Majesty  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  also  by 
many  foreign  Courts." 

Then  with  affectionate  regret  Mr. 
Downey  referred  to  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby.  "  During  twenty-eight  years," 
he  said,  "  I  found  him  always  the  same 
courteous  and  amiable  gentleman,  the 
Queen's  most  devoted  and  faithful  servant. 
I  have  many  kind  letters  from  him,  which 
I  shall  always  value.  Among  other  charm- 
ing men  in  the  royal  service  I  may  mention 
Sir  Christopher   Teesdale    and    the    late 


Sir  William  Knollys,  whom  I  shall  gratefully 
remember  to  the  end  of  my  life.  By  the 
way,  here  are  a  few  of  the  kind  letters  I 
have  received  from  royalty  expressing 
their  satisfaction  with  my  work.  Yon 
may  look  at  them  if  you'll  promise  to 
repeat  nothing  you  may  see."  And  Mr. 
Downey  handed  me  several  missives.  It 
is  no  breach  of  confidence,  however,  to 
state  that  the  kindly  tone  of  the  letters 
showed  that  Mr.  Downey  is  valued  in  high 
quarters  not  wholly  in  a  professional 
capacity. 

"  I  have  also,"  went  on  Mr.  Downey, 
"  letters  from  Bright,  Cobden,  and  many 
distinguished  statesmen,  Sir  George  Grey 
among  the  number,  and  I  have  letters 
from  people  noted  in  the  artistic  world — 
poets,  painters,  authors,  and  actors.  By 
the  way,  here  is  a  story  hitherto  unpub- 
lished about  Mr.  Ruskin,  William  Bell 
Scott,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti:  I  was 
taking  their  portraits  together,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  grouping  would  have  had  Mr. 
Ruskin  sit  down.  But  no ;  his  reverence 
for  Rossetti  was  so  great  that  he  would 
not  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  so 
had   to  be   taken    standing.     Some  more 
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anecdotes  may  occur  to  me  at  Ebury  Street, 
for  I  should  like  you  to  come  to  the 
studio,  just  to  make  the  Call  complete. 
In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you  will  accom- 
pany me  over  the  house,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  reward  of  a  long  professional 
career." 

As  we  went  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Downey  paused  on  the  landing  anil 
called  my  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  Gustave  Dore" — the  palette  and 
brushes  last  used  by  that  great  painter. 
Fortunately,  the  paint  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  just  as  it  was  when  Dor6  laid  down 
his  tools  for  ever. 

"  I  don't  boast  of  pictures  at  all,"  my 
host  explained ;  "  but  I  have  one  or  two 
that  are  of  interest.  This  is  a  drawing  by 
Dore\  that  is  Richardson's  '  Wreckers,' 
and  there  is  a  Turner  water-colour.  Some 
of  my  pictures  are  interesting  chiefly  to 
myself  from  their  associations.  This,  for 
instance,"  said  Mr.-  Downey,  after  we  hail 
descended  to  the  dining-room,  *'  is  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ingham, 
M.P.  for  South  Shields,  who  was  through 
life  my  valued  friend.  Ah,  he  was  an 
upright  man  of  the  old  school.  When  I 
was  a  lad  I  thought  of  the  Government 


Service,  but  a  defect  in  my  left  eye  dis- 
qualified mc,  after  I  had  passed  my 
examination.    A  word  from  Mr.  Ingham 
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ivegot  over  that,  but  ho  would  not 
I  think  they  arc   rar<:r  now,  such 
(1  English  gcnth.-mfrii." 
)fi»ncv  is    most  grateful   to   his 

in  the  North  and  th«:  1'ross 
.'  for  the  long-continued  interest 
■<;  shown  in  hi.-,  carwr,  and  last 
is  brought  him  a  valuable  Pruwm- 
frorn    Mr.    11.  S.   Edward-,    ship- 

of  Bytliorn,  ("orbridgi:-or»-'lyn<:, 

following  inscription — 

If.  S.  K.,  to  hi-,  oM  KHcri'l. 
WlJJ.MV   fjoWMY. 

icii.l'r.w.-  of  the  v«.ar-.   1^14  t'.  \*.\l 
\\w  Hi^h  l>jrk.  V«nth  M11..M,. 
admiration   of    fh':    itorllni;    'paltli'-i 

by  whi'.h  h':  ha-  b**.orr.': 
Maj<.-'y'i  favotirif:  llio'ojjraj.l.'r, 
f  rii'i-;  of   *h»:  Kov.il  fan.iii' ■-.  '■'.    Knro|i#r. 
XniM   l^-vv 

»!»!»:   in    the  North    an-   »■;  idwitly 
tip;  -nil  '•-.'•>  of  M'--.-.rs.  l)'>'AUi-y. 
w.r  returned  to  Mr.  Jiownej'seosy 

,  »h«;r<-    he    showed    me   hi-,   auto- 

alhurii,     which,     with      Northern 

he  keeps  in  an  iron   sale,   for  it 

a  » oiled  ion    of  signatures    that 

•ould   not  be  matched  anywh'T*'. 

-  •"•«:  of  hvr  Maje-.tv  i •-.  of  '■•]>if.i;i\ 

1.   '; 
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r:-:-    iv.hs.^- 


:k'K  an:-  rxixci   a:v-:ph:> 

«.•»    T1.CK. 


interest,  for  it  was  inscribed  at  the  moment 
of  taking  the  now  famous  photograph 
which  represents  the  IJuven  in  the  act  v^f 
writing.  The  distinguished  signatures  in  - 
that  vv'.ume  would  require  an  article  to 
themselves :  but  one  cannot  be  passed 
over — that  of  George,  the  Mind  King  of 
Hanover.  Mr.  Downey  next  took  from 
his  bookcase  a  volume  of  Eliza  Cook's 
verses.,  which  contains  an  autograph,  poem 
on  the  fly-leaf.  **  I  knew  Eliza  Cook 
intimately  for  many  years."  continued  my 
entertainer,  "  and  though  1  have  parted, 
perhaps  too  generously,  with  many  auto- 
graphs of  hers,  nothing  would  make  me 
give  up  this  one.  The  poem,  you  see.  is 
inscribed  to  me.  and  was  the  first  literary 
work  undertaken  by  my  old  friend  after  a 
long  illness.  It  has  been  set  to  mu>ic  for 
my  own  private  use." 

As  we  proceeded  to  Ehury  Street  Mr. 
Downey  told  me  something  more  of  the 
history  of  the  firm.  "  1  have  not  altogether 
retired,"  he  said.  "  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  firm  is  now  taken 
off  my  shoulders  by  my  son.  Mr.  \V.  E. 
Downey,  the  managing  partner.  1  may 
say  that  several  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  the  business.  My  son's 
mother  did  much  for  it  and  also  inv  late 


brother.  Mr.  Daniel 
brother,  too.  Mr.  Js 
now  of  South  Shields,  i 
was  long  connected  i 
chiefly  as  foreign  corr 
most  studious  man  a 
A:  present  the  weight 
has  not  prevented  bin 
study  of  Spanish." 

Arrived  at  the  sti 
gailerr  is  the  large: 
Downey  nil  rilled  his  pi 
something  about  his  il! 

"  I   think   I   attaint 
royalty.**  he  confessed, 
natural  and  by  avoid 
That  is  what  her  Majes 
she  honours  me  with  a 
at  once  how  many  mini 
and.  although  the  tin 
the  sitting  is  always  gc 
•Jn  one  occasion  I  re 
had  just  rive  minutes  t< 
time  I  had  to  take  her 
two  of  the  Princesse 
result  was  perfectly  s 
same    time    the    great 
awaiting  an  audience  c 
humorous  incident,  I  might  mention  the 
day  when  I  took  two  of  the  Princesses  of 
Hesse  in  the  act  of  photographing  one  of 
the  ladies  in  waiting,  and  a  very  pleasant 
picture  it  was.     Now   I  shall  show  job 
the   latest  photographs  of  the  family  at 
Sandringham. 
These  pictures 
are    not   yet 
published,  but 
they  will  be  by 
the  time   this 
interview    ap- 
1-ears.      Many 
of  these  new 
photographs 
have  been  re- 
produced    a  s 
enamels    on 
copper,  and 
h  a  \  e    b  e  e  n 
mounted    as 
cigarette- 
cases.    match- 
boxes, and  so 
forth,  to  serve 
as  birthday  and 
other  presents. 
The  prlncijvil 
photograph  is 
a     complete 

family  group,  containing  die  Prince  and 
Princess  with  all  their  children,  their 
daughter-in-law,    their    son-inUn,  near 
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same  pose  on  each  occasion.  Then 
Downey  had  a  word  to  say  about  por 
of  some  uncrowned  kings.  The  I 
of  these  is  his  splendid  likeness  of 
late  Professor  Huxley,  which  no  le; 
authority  than  the  late  Lord  Leig 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  portrait  h< 
ever  seen.  That  artist's  portrait  h 
prominent  place  in  the  gallery,  and 
Downey  drew  my  attention  specially  t< 
large  portraits  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Morley.  "  These,"  the  photographe: 
plained, "  are  not  enlargements,  but  are 
direct  on  plates  measuring  i8in.  by  2 

A  few  steps  up  from  the  gallery  01 
first  floor  is  the  studio  proper,  when 
Downey  brings  the  camera  to  bear  o 
distinguished  patrons. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  principle 
said  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  studio 
have  this  apartment  within  easy  rea« 
the  first  floor.  I  have  held  these  pre: 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years,  and 
greatly  extended  them.  At  first 
premises  were  very  small.  It  is  ct 
to  remember  that  while  this  additioi 


THE     PRINCESS     OK    WALES 
KER   GRANDCHILDREN,   LADY   ALEXANDRA 
AND   LADY  MAUD   Dl'FF. 
Taken  at  Mar  Lodge,  September  iSqf. 

sctive  son-in-law,  and  little  Prince 
rd  of  York.     Among  the  other  por- 

perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  the 
it  moment  is  that  of  Princess  Maud 
Jes  and  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark." 

Downey  took  up  yet  another  of  the 
motographs.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
jst  about  to  be  published  :  you  see  it 
ients  the  Princess  of  Wales  with 
;  Edward  of  York  in  her  arms — a 
>retty  picture.     I  suggested — and  her 

Highness  was  pleased  to  give  her 
nt — that  the  picture  should  be  called 
idma's  Darling,'  and  with  that  title  it 
shortly  be  given  to  the  world.  On 
able,  again,  is  another  portrait  of  the 
Prince,  a  fine  piece  of  colour-work 
trcelain,  which  goes  to  the  Princess 
immediately."  To  parody  George 
iith,  I  thought  Prince  Edward  might 
s  picture  be  called  "  A  Dainty  Rogue 
rcelain." 

itinuing  our  walk  round  the  gallery, 
Downey  pointed  out  innumerable 
nens  of  his  work,  and  about  nearly 

one  he  had  something  notable  to 
k.  The  favourite  portrait  of  her 
■Ay,     for    example,    has    been   three 

reproduced  during  the  last  quarter 

century — the    Queen   assuming   the 


PRINCE   EDWARD  OF   YORK, 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
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building,  and  before  the  glass  was  on  the 
roof,  I  photographed  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
here.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  our 
studio,"  he  continued  :  "  no  sitter  ever  sees 
the  operator  putting  his  head  under  a  cloth. 
This  tent-like  contrivance  obviates  that 
difficulty,  for  the  operator  and  camera  are 
placed  inside  it,  and  the  thick  curtains 
give  sufficient  darkness  for  him  to  focus 
without  resorting  to  the  odd  performance 
usually  gone  through." 

After  a  visit  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Downey 
took  me  downstairs  to  the  base- 
ment, where  all  his  negatives  are 
arranged  on  interminable  rows  of 
shelves  by  a  system  so  complete 
that  any  negative  can  in  a  minute 
or  two  be  produced.  For  the 
present  article  he  chose  out  a 
plate  on  which  various  photo- 
graphs of  the  Queen  are  com- 
bined. "  There  is  no  print  of 
this  at  present  in  existence," 
he  remarked,  "  but  I  intend  to 
have  one  made  for  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine.  And  here 
is  a  verv  uncommon  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Louise,  to  whose 
artistic  skill  we  have  often  been 
indebted  for  suggestions." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Downey,"  I 
said,  "may  I  see  your  large 
studio  where  vour  celebrated  art 
studies  and  'theatrical  portraits 
are  taken  ?  " 

Mr.  Downey  willingly   acqui- 
esced, and  conducted  me  to  the 
apartment  in  question.     "It  was 
just  here,"    he  explained,  "that 
we   took  the   recent   portrait   of 
Mr.  Forbes- Robertson  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  as  Romeo  and 
Juliet.     The  necessary  properties 
were   brought   here,   and   before 
the   artists   paid   their  visit  two 
representatives  were   posed  and 
the    proper  light  was  arranged. 
Next  day  the  picture  was  secured  : 
the  most  successful  character  portrait  ever 
produced.      It    is    having   a    tremendous 
sale.    Every  week  some  three  or  four  of  our 
pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  illustrated 
journals." 

"  What  would  you  count  your  most 
popular  royal  portrait  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  '  Four  Generations,'  taken  on  christen- 
ing day  at  White  Lodge,"  Mr.  Downey 
replied.  "I  have  two  pictures  of  'Four 
Generations ' — the  one  with  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and    Prince    Edward :     the    other    with 


the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Fife, 
and  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  a  picture 
which  has  also  taken  well  with  the 
public. 

"  Long  ago  our  first  great  popular 
portrait  was  the  familiar  one  representing 
the  Princess  of  Wales  with  the  infant 
Princess  Louise,  now  Duchess  of  Fife,  on 
her  back.  A  great  many  people  refused 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  genuine  portrait. 
'  You  have  got  somebody  to  pose  for  it,' 
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they  declared.     It  took  really  a  tremendous 
hold  on  the  public."       -» 

Then  Mr.  Downey  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel,  and  unfolded  a 
curious  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
were  two  celebrated  beauties,  who  had,  of 
course,  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Downey. 
Now  it  chanced  that  these  two  fair  ones 
were  each  in  love  with  the  same  man  ; 
consequently,  they  did  not  love  each  other 
in  all  sincerity.  Coming  one  day  to  the 
studio,  the  first  beauty,  who  shall  be 
less,  saw  the  portrait  of  the  sec< 
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shall  also  remain  incognita.  Silently  the 
first  turned  the  portrait  of  her  rival  to  the 
wall  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
Enter,  by  some  strange  chance,  Beauty 
the  Second  in  time  to  see  what  had  taken 
place.  Smiling  her  sweetest  on  Mr. 
Downey,  she  inquired,  "  Ah,  what  is  that 
woman  doing  here  ;  come  for  her  royalties, 
I  suppose  ?  "  The  tale  did  not  end  there, 
hut  the  sequel  is  still  rather  incomplete,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more.  "  Good 
enough  for  Pinero,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Downey,  as  he  completed  the  incomplete 
part,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  so,  more  especially  the  incom- 
plete part. 

There  is  no  lack  of  romance  in  Mr. 
Downey's  business.  On  another  occasion 
he  hail  in  his  studio  a  particularly  fine 
porcelain  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  One  morning  in  came  one  of 
the  lady's  countless  admirers,  who  asked 
the  price  of  the  picture.  The  sum  of 
thirty  guineas  was  named  and  paid  down 
at  once.  Scarcely  had  the  happy  pur- 
chaser departed  when  in  came  a  second 
admirer,  also  eager  for  the  portrait.  On 
hearing  that  it  had  just  been  sold  he 
exclaimed  bitterly,  "  I  would  have  given  a 
hundred  guineas  for  it!"  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.   Downev  was  amused  to  read  in  his 
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"  ROMEO  AND  JCUET." 


MR.   Will  I  AM   IHiWNVY. 


evening  paper  that  the  two  { 
met  in  no  very  retired  spot  ana  I 
cussed  the  matter  briskly.    Tl     r  oki 
meet  by  appointment,   and 
brought  a    friend  with    him,   i 
trifling  omissions  proved  no  ol 
the  liveliness  of  their  foregather  i 

highly  probable  that  up  to 
publication  of  this  arti       vetj 
had  any  idea  of  the  ;  \ 

immediately  preceding 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder  10       :  101 

At  this  point  we  were  *  ay 

W.E.  Downey,  with  whom  1 1*     a 
chat,  chiefly  regardii  : 

firm's    manifold    put 
an  studies  '*  The  Arrow 
has    been    one   of   the        «* 
The  copyright  has  just  been 
the  Messrs.  Downey  for  a 

Just  before  I  took  l     c,       .  j 
as  a  final  good  thins*,  si 
from  Sarah   Bernh: 
enthusiastic,  as   she  is 
gifted    patrons  —  en 
Downey,  I  mean ;  for 
of  ihe  great  Sarah's  p< 
creed.  '*  Though  I      e 
1  can  still  sav,  *  Fire 
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THE   AMERICAN   RUN   THAT   BREAKS   THE   WORLD'S 

RECORD     IN     RAILWAY     SPEED 

By  HARRY    PERRY    ROBINSON. 


WHEN,  on  Aug.  22  last,  a  train  was 
run  over  what  is  known  as  the 
West  Coast  line  (of  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
ways) from  London  to  Aberdeen,  a 
distance  of  540  miles,  at  an  average  speed 
while  running  of  63-93  miles  an  hour,  the 
English  Press  hailed  with  a  jubilation 
which  was  almost  clamorous  the  fact  that 
the  world's  record  for  long-distance  speed 
rested  once  more  with  Great  Britain.  From 
the  tone  which  the  English  newspapers 
adopted,  it  appeared  that  they  believed 
that  the  record  then  made  was  one  which 
could  not  be  beaten  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  two  former  records  of  the  New 
York  Central  represented  the  maximum 
speed  obtainable  on  an  American  railway 
with  American  engines. 

Undoubtedly  the  West  Coast  run  was  a 
remarkable  one.  But  English  judges  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
record.  It  was  left  unchallenged  for  just 
twenty  days — or  until  Sept.  11 — when  the 
cable  carried  to  England  the  unpleasant 
news  that  the  New  York  Central  had 
covered  the  436*32  miles  from  New  York 
to  East  Buffalo  at  an  average  speed,  when 
running,  of  64*26  miles  an  hour,  or  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  an  hour  faster  than  the 
English  performance. 

There  was  still  left  to  the  Englishman, 
however,  one  loophole  for  escape  from  a 
confession  of  defeat.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  rather  more  than  100  miles 
shorter  than  that  from  London  to  Aber- 
deen. It  was  yet  possible  for  the  English- 
man to  say  :  "  We  are  talking  only  about 
long-distance  speeds;  we  do  not  con- 
sider anything  under  500  miles  a  long 
distance." 

The  record,  in  fact,  for  a  distance  of  over 
500  miles  was  still  with  England. 

There   are   not   many   railways    in    the 

United  States  in  which  a  sustained  high 

BDeed  for  a  distance  of  over  500  miles 

be  possible.     In  England  the  run  is 


made,  as  already  stated,  over  the  connect- 
ing lines  of  two  companies.  In  this 
country,  while  there  are  not  a  few  roads 
which  have  over  500  miles  of  first-class 
track  in  excellent  condition,  there  is  usually 
at  some  point  in  that  distance  an  obstacle 
(either  steep  grades  to  cross  a  mountain 
range,  or  bad  curves,  or  a  river  to  be 
ferried)  sufficient  to  prevent  the  making  of 
a  record.  On  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  there 
exists  no  such  impediment,  and  between 
the  outskirts  of  the  two  cities  the  distance 
is  510*1  miles.  It  was  an  informal  conver- 
sation between  certain  officers  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railways,  at  which  Dr. 
W.  Seward  Webb,  president  of  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  Company,  was  present,  that  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  beat  the  English 
record  on  this  piece  of  track  was  first 
suggested ;  and  before  the  conversation 
was  ended  Dr.  Webb  had  undertaken  to 
see  that  the  necessary  preliminaries  were 
arranged  and  that  the  attempt  was  made. 

In  making  comparison  of  different  runs 
there  arc  other  matters  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  the  mere  distance 
covered  and  the  speed  attained.  It  is  not 
possible  exactly  to  equalise  all  conditions — 
as,  for  instance,  those  of  wind  and  weather, 
or  of  the  physical  character  of  the  track  in 
the  matter  of  grades  and  curves.  Entire 
equality  in  all  particulars  could  only  be 
attained  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  attained 
in  horse-racing — namely,  by  having  two 
trains  run  side  by  side  on  parallel  tracks. 

Certain  conditions  there  are,  however, 
which  are  more  important,  and  which  can 
be  equalised.  One  of  these  is  the  weight 
of  the  train  hauled.  The  English  load 
was  a  light  one — 67  tons  (English),  or 
147,400  lb.  This  was  little  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  load  hauled  by  the  New 
York  Central  engine  on  its  magnificent 
run,  when  the  weight  of  the  cars  making 
the  train  was  565,0001b.  With  the  t 
of  locomotive  used  on  the  Lake  Shoi 
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Mil  liiy.an  Southern  it  was  not  possible  to  of  what  was  in  hand  except  the  officials  and 

li.ml  .it   rcrnrd-hrcaking  speed   any  such  employes  of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  whose 

lii.ii I  as  this.     It   \v;is  enough  if   the  U>ad  co-operation    was    necessary ;    one    daily 

should  he  about  double  that  of  the  Kni;lish  newspaper     the    Chicago    Tribune) ;    the 

Main.      Mils  w.is  attained    In   putting  to-  Associated  Press ;  and  two  gentlemen  who 

nether  two  he.iw    Wagner  parlour  cars  of  were   invited   to   attend   as   official    time- 

u.\>oolb.  each,  .md    l>r.  Webb's    private  keepers.     Messrs.    H.    P.    Robinson    and 

i .11      "  I  Nmeie."     which     alone     weighs  Willard   A.  Smith — the  former  being  the 

iid.vmIIv     oi    moie    than  three- fourth:*  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  and  the  latter 

ol  the  weight  ot  the  entne   l;n$jli>h  train,  the  ex-chief  oi  the  Transportation  Depart- 

I'he  tot.i".  weight  of  the  three  Lake  Shore  mer.t  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 

and  Mvlv.sMn  Sou:  hot  n  cat-  was  304.500 Ik  It  was  a:  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 

I  he  ',.;"t  \'\\\ H't'.a:;:  eov.dttion  to  betaken  (V:.   ^4  that  the   train,   which    had  been 

into  i,':s:.:.':.!'.;,>:i  ;n  the  munhei   ot"  >:.•:>•*  waiting   sir.ee   early  in  the  evening  on  a 

made      it  v .:■■■.:'.. !   :v  explained  that  whet*.  >:di-:rack    :::   the   Lake  Shore  station  at 

v.wv.    -s    ',,•.  v'"«-,i    "when    ri::;!i::tj: "    or  Ch:»Vi.r%\    ?*::■:•«.-.:    unostentatiously  away 

"%'\.  ';>•>.'   >•"    «...*:■«."     :':•..•  p':i:.>es  tv.ear.  N ::::::  a  *w it .*h-er.£:t!e.  which  was  to  haul 

.•.  .    >  ...  .    ........    ......  V.-v.vavacd   •.::  :;  as  far  .;*  • »::-.-  Hundredth   Street,  where 

>;.-vv  s  ,  .•  ..-...:     ;'•«•  :-.«:\ .  :"■  ..:•<.  wVv.  :!-..  *:art  ■•»  a*  :    :-.-tr.aie.  Here  there  was  a 

!'•«•    «    ..-    ...     ...........x     ..:     :.>:        N  »a::    : ":•..•. -.r'.;.  :.:.  :.:ur.  until  the  time  fixed 

.v.  ;....•      .  »,..'.  n  •*....  e  -   ■          ".•■>.>    :  :'  :  *:..:t::-.i — :...!:':  i>:  three.     There  was 

■  *.  ■•■,.■  .    ..  >-.  •         ■     •.."".;  \ '..v.:  :           ':  ::■.   at  the  last  moment  to 

.•■  %•   »  .  .           ». ' ••                  :      .      ..v.  .         •.  :"■•    :.-..-.    :" v. aitir.c.  however.  There 

*»'■              N   .     ...  ■  ■  *»  .:.'.■".■..■   ■*:.■.-..  \..-.    ...»:  -.-.»...:■-  :     be  sent  back  to 

.  ,                 .\ ...  . .    n.  ■_    ...»  ••....  i.' "  ■.:.■.«,    .  '...-:    -  :-.rs  :•  :-e  sent  on  ahead; 

»»  ■ o  •.     ••-.....»...  -..."..•->    .    :.:...:::r.?-  wc&zhrr    bulletins, 

. »   ..••  -   >. .;  :V.:  w.ather  all  the  way 

■   *    ...                 v          :•....     .  :.:■:    rr..i  :  ar.i.  finally,  the 

\  >. .        »                                                     ■  ..n  ■  >  ".       ■   :v.a  i.  f  r  time-caking. 

.•   *                  -   .      ...>v    .  .  r.-v.-.k.-vt-ers.    taking  two 

v                 .    .    n.                      xx    .  x                    ~  .    ;   «  ;.a-i.  started  the  split 

s     x                        •.■»-.»  -          ..       .*■>.:    .•:>.  with   one   more- 

v*     •    i  -  . .         -  -  -  _>:.*  iiirir  together.    To 

.^.-       .*     .                                          >  \  .-  ::  :*■  l-s-s  ttttiepteces  all  the 

.     .  .  .::-:-.  .1-"  ar  car»  as  nearly  as 

,  :         -   :-:   — .: .:alr  ::  the  length  of 
,     .  »  :...>  v;rr  set.  one  on  either 

>         * "r.r  tr-nekeepeis  had 

-  .  :i:*-    .-taec  ax  each  stop 

v    "  ...  >    z    .  r-e  r«ca£  always 

-::  :i:«  ax  hand  to 

■ .  .    -         r    ¥  iivi   a   ^qoestion 

■:.  zi.z-iZ'Cz  :c  daty  sat 

*  -  «  .  Tjii  z-:  zcwer  to 

-.-:.-:?'    :2<sck  e-aci.  atc^> 

■     •  -•  .i..-^      Across  the 

.  -  -     -  .  .    -      r.':r.  xrsceeseca- 

..-.•-  J" jr \. cotpa&T. 
.  -.:r»:a3cr.e  r<the 

^  -  »  :':»i  XO.-S.  tie  car. 

-.:..>.-:    j.«t  ;«^r  ewery 
».  ■  x.  ~ic  vis   ^rtQsattLT 

.••'*.•   c:>    X3»:  tin;  ew»  ot 
>•-  -:    ta.-;    :c  tie  vacch 

•  >  ?a.:c  jnuxnssager 

■  >e.  :    v.  c  %-iazx  vgTi  1  ihw 

■•.••XX  \  u:...  •»      n-onne*  pasaeti 
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slowly,  and  the  silence  was  almost  painful 
as  the  watches  showed  that  the  moment 
was  close?  at  hand.  Suddenly  the  smallest 
perceptible  jerk  told  that  the  wheels  had 
moved,  and  on  the  instant  the  split-hand 
of  evcrv  watch  in  the  car  had  recorded  the 
fact. 

'*  Three — twenty-nine — twenty-seven  !  " 
announced  the  timekeeper. 

"  Three — twenty-nine — twenty-seven  !  " 
echoed  the  representative  of  the  railway 
company. 

"  Threi — twenty-nine — twenty-seven  I  " 
called  the  recorder  as  lie  entered  the  figures 
on  the  sheet  before  him. 


The  first  station,  Whiting,  is  only  three 
•and  one-half  miles  from  the  starting-point. 
The  night  outside  was  intensely  black,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  even  the  practised 
eye  and  ear  of  Superintendent  Newell 
would  be  able  to  catch  the  little  station  as 
it  went  by.  With  one  eye  on  our  watches, 
therefore,  we  all  had  also  one  anxious  eye 
on  him  where  he  sat  with  his  head  hidden 
behind  the  shade  that  was  drawn  behind 
him,  a  blanket  held  over  the  crevices  to 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light,  and  his  face 
pressed  close  against  the  glass.  The 
minutes  passed  slowly — one,  two,  three, 
four,    iivc !     Whiting    must    be   very  near 


"599-"   THB   BROOKS   I.oroMolIVK  WHICH    IlRKW  THI-    TRAIN    FROM    K.I. K HART  TO  TOLEDO. 
OK  TUB   FIVE   ENCINES   I'SEU   IN   THE   RUN    KJl'R   WKKK   UK  THIS   TYPE. 


"Three — twenty-nine — twenty-seven  ! 
said  the  member  of  the  Press. 

The  start  had  been  made  three  seconds 
ahead  of  time,  and  each  member  of  the 
party  settled  himself  down  to  the  work 
ahead. 

Over  each  division  of  the  road  the 
superintendent  of  that  division  rode  as 
"  caller  off"  of  the  stations  as  they  were 
passed.  It  was  necessary,  during  the  first 
hours  of  darkness  especially,  that  someone 
should  do  this  who  was  familiar  with  even- 
foot  of  the  track — someone  who  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  eyesight  alone,  but  to 
whose  accustomed  senses  every  sway  of 
the  car  as  a  curve  was  passed  and  every 
sound  of  the  wheels  on  bridge  or  culvert 
would  be  familiar. 


and — but,  just  as  we  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  missed  the  station,  the  word 
came — 

"  Ready  for  Whiting ! "  and  the  re- 
sponse— 

"  Ready  for  Whiting  !  " 

A  few  short  seconds  of  silence,  and 
then — 

"  Now ! " 

Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  waiting 
fingers  throbbed  on  the  split-stop  ;  but  no 
quicker  than  the  roar  told  that  the  car  was 
already  passing  the  station. 

" Three — thirty-four — forty-five!  "called 
the  timekeeper. 

"  Three — thirty-four — forty-five !" 

"  Three — thirty-four — forty-five  !  " 

"  Threi — thirtv-four— forty-five  !  ' 
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It  was  an  immense  relief  to  find  that  the 
system  "worked." 

When  the  warning  "  Ready  for  Pine  " — 
the  next  station,  six  miles  further  on — 
came  from  behind  the  envelope  of  window- 
shade  and  blanket,  we  were  at  our  ease, 
and  the  record,  "  Three — forty-one — 
three  "  was  called  and  echoed  and  tossed 
across  the  car  with  confidence. 

By  the  time  that  Millers — fifteen  miles 
from  the  start — was  passed,  the  train  was 
moving  at  a  ."need  of  over  a  mile  a  minute, 
and  at  every  mile  the  velocity  increased. 
At  La  Porte,  forty-five  miles  from  the  start, 
the  speed  was  sixty-six  miles  an  hour ;  and 
fourteen  miles  further  on,  at  Terre  Coupee, 
it  reached  to  seventy.  It  was  fast  running 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
The  next  station  showed  that  the  speed 
was  down  to  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
at  the  next  it  was  barely  over  sixty.  A 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  however,  is  high 
enough  when  passing  through  the  heart  of 
a  city  like  South  Bend,  Indiana.  South  Bend 
is  understood  to  have  a  city  ordinance 
forbidding  trains  to  run  within  the  city 
limits  at  a  speed  exceeding  fifteen  miles  an 
hour :  but,  if  any  good  citizen  of  South 
Bend  was  shocked  that  night  at  being 
waked  from  his  morning  sleep  by  the  roar 
of  the  flying  train,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
forgot  his  resentment  before  evening. 
Then  he  knew  that  he  had  been  waked  in 
a  good  cause,  and  that,  if  the  city  ordi- 
nance had  been  broken,  it  was  broken  in 
good  company — the  world's  record  suffered 
with  it. 

To  those  inside  the  cars  nothing  but 
their  watches  told  them  of  the  rate  of 
speed.  Of  the  party  on  board  every  man 
was  familiar  with  railway  affairs :  but  there 
was  not  one  who  was  not  surprised  at  the 
smoothness  of  the  track  and  the  complete 
absence  of  uncomfortable  motion.  Only 
by  lifting  a  window  shade  and  straining 
the  eves  into  the  blackness  of  the  night  to 
see  the  red  sparks  streaming  by  or  the  dim 
outlines  k*\  house  am!  tree  loom  up  and 
disappear  was  it  possible  to  appreciate  the 
velocux  at  winch  the  train  was  moving. 

Fifteen  miles  from  South  Hctul  the  first 
stop  was  made,  at  l-'lkhart,  ami  one-sixth 
of  the  run  was  over  $"4  miles  in  85*+ 
minutes,  or  a  speed  of  <«rt$  miles  an  hour. 

That  was  good  work,  but  it  was  not 
breaking  rccoids.  It  hail  not  been  expected, 
however,  that  the  l»est  speed  would  be  made 
on  this  first  stretch  ;  and  if  there  was  any 
disappointment  among  those  on  the  ttain. 
it  did  not  vet  amount  to  di>couiagenient. 
It  hud  U-en  dark  vand  bteakmg  tecoids  in 
the  dark  is  not  as  caw   as   in  da\ light'. 


there  had  been  carves  and  grades  to  sur- 
mount, and,  above  all,  it  was  now  discovered 
that  a  heavy  frost  lay  on  the  rails. 

At  Elkhart  there  was  a  change  of  engines, 
2  min.  11  sec.  being  consumed  in  the 
process ;  and  at  three  minutes  before  five 
o'clock  .fh.  57  min.  0^04  sec.)  the  wheels 
were  moving  again. 

The  frost  that  was  on  the  rails  was  felt 
inside  the  cars.  It  was  not  an  occasion 
when  an  engineer  would  have  steam  to 
spare  for  heating  cars ;  and  the  group  that 
was  huddled  in  the  glare  of  the  gaslight 
was  muffled  in  blankets  and  heavy  over- 
coats. Outside,  the  dawn  was  conning  up 
from  the  east  to  meet  us — as  lovely  a. 
dawn  as  ever  broke  in  rose-colour  and' 
flame.  As  the  daylight  grew,  we  were 
able  to  see  how  complete  the  arrange- 
ments were  for  the  safety  of  the  run.  At 
every  crossing,  whether  of  railway,  high- 
way, or  farm  road,  a  man  was  posted — 
1300  men  in  all,  it  is  said,  along  the  510 
miles  of  line.  Apart  from  these  solitary 
figures,  no  one  was  yet  astir  to  see  the 
wonderful  sight  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
train — for  the  shades  were  lifted  now — 
rushing  through  the  dawn. 

At  Kendallville,  forty-two  miles  from 
Elkhart,  the  speed,  in  spite  of  an  adverse 
grade,  was  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour. 
Here — the  highest  point  on  the  line  above 
the  sea — the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  crosses  the  Lake  Shore  track  *t 
right  angles,  and  a  train  was  standing  wait- 
ing  for  us  to  pass — the  engine  shrieking  its- 
good  wishes  to  us  as  we  flew  by.  At 
Waterloo,  twelve  miles  further  on,  a  dump 
of  early  pedestrians  stood  in  the  street  to 
gaze,  and  two  women — wives,  doubtless,  of 
railway  hands  who  had  learned  what  was 
in  progress — were  out  on  the  porch,  of  a 
cottage  to  see  us  pass.  And  it  most  have 
been  a  sight  worth  seeing,  for  we  were 
running  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  now  with 
sixty  miles  of  tangent  ahead  of  us.  At 
Butler,  seven  miles  beyond,  we  PM—d  a 
Wabash  train  on  a  parallel  track,  winch 
made  great  show  of  travelling  mat.  Per- 
haps it  was  doing  so— moving;,  perchance, 
at  forty  miles  an  hour.  But  we  were 
running  at  seventy-two,  and  die  Wabash 
train  slid  backwards  from  us  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  mile  a  minute :  and  still  oar  pace 
quickened  to  seventy-five  miles  an  near, 
and  seventy-eight,  and  seventy-nine,  and 
at  last  to  eighty.  But  that  speed  could  not 
he  held  for  long. 

The   sun  was  above  tl  V 

and  the  long  straight  c 
that  we  left  behind  j 
and  all 
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was  ablaze  with  colour  and  light.  But  as 
the  sunlight  struck  the  rails  the  frost 
began  to  melt ;  and  a  wet  rail  is  fatal  to  the 
highest  speeds.  The  eighty-mile-an-hour 
mark,  touched  only  for  a  few  seconds,  was 
not  to  be  reached  again  on  this  division. 
During  the  next  forty-seven  miles  to 
Toledo  sixty-four,  sixty-five,  and  sixty-six 
miles  were  reached  at  times ;  and  when  for 
the  second  time  the  train  came  to  a 
standstill  it  was  one  minute  after  seven, 
and  the  133*4  miles  from  Elkhart  had 
been  made  in  124*5  minutes — or  at  64*26 
miles  an  hour. 

This  was  better  than  the  run  to  Elkhart — 
and  good  enough  in  itself  to  beat  the  English 
figures.  But  it  was  not  what  had  been 
expected  of  the  "  air  line  division  "  with 
its  sixty-nine  miles  of  tangent  and  favour- 
able grades ,  and,  taking  the  two  divisions 
together,  220  miles  of  the  510  were  gone, 
and  we  were  as  yet,  thanks  to  the  frost, 
below  the  record  which  we  had  to  beat. 

The  time  spent  in  changing  engines  at 
Toledo  was  2  minutes  and  28  seconds,  and 
at  7.04.07  the  train  was  sliding  out  of  the 
yards  again.  Coming  out  of  Toledo  the 
railways  run  over  a  drawbridge  ;  and  boats 
on  the  river  below  have  right  of  way. 
But  not  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ;  for 
there,  waiting  patiently,  lay  a  tug  tied  up 
to  a  pier  of  the  bridge,  with  her  tow  swing- 
ing on  the  stream  behind  her. 

If  the  record  was  to  be  beaten  for  the 
first  half  of  the  run,  the  speed  for  the  next 
thirty  miles  would  have  to  be  nearly  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Each  individual  mile  was 
anxiously  timed,  and  at  twelve  miles  from 
Toledo  the  speed  was  already  sixty-six 
miles  an  hour.  Nor  did  it  stop  there,  but 
ten  miles  further  on  a  stretch  of  three 
miles  and  a  half  showed  a  rate  of  73*80 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  next  five  miles  and 
a  half  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  7 1  '40. 

It  would  not  take  much  of  such  running 
to  put  us  safely  ahead  of  the  record  at  the 
half-way  point ;  but  even  as  hope  grew, 
there  was  a  sudden  jar  and  grinding  of  the 
wheels  which  told  of  brakes  suddenly 
applied.  What  was  the  matter  ?  It  takes 
some  little  time  to  bring  a  train  to  a  stand- 
still when  it  is  running  at  over  seventy 
miles  an  hour ;  and  there  was  still  good 
headway  on  when  we  slid  past  a  man  who 
yet  held  a  red  flag  in  his  hand.  Evidently 
he  had  signalled  the  engineer  to  stop.  But 
why  ?  Windows  were  thrown  up,  and  before 
the  train  had  stopped  heads  were  thrust 
out.  The  engineer  climbed  down  from  his 
cab.  From  every  platform  the  passengers 
peered  out,  until  only  the  timekeepers 
were  left  in  the  train,  sitting,  watch  in 


hand,  to  catch  the  exact  record  of  the  stop 
and  the  start.  And  already,  before  his 
voice  could  be  heard,  the  man  with  the 
flag  was  brandishing  his  arms  in  the  signal 
to  "  go  ahead  "  ;  and  no  one  cared  to  stop 
to  question. 

The  stop  was  short — only  a  few  seconds 
over  two  minutes — but  the  good  headway 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour  was  lost ;  and,  as 
the  wheels  moved  again,  it  was  a  sullen  and 
dispirited  party  on  the  train.  Just  as  the 
hope  of  winning  an  up-hill  fight  had  begun 
to  grow  strong  precious  minutes  had  been 
lost,  and  for  what  reason  none  could  guess. 
The  common  belief  on  the  train  was  that 
the  man,  in  excess  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
speed  which  the  train  was  making,  had  lost 
his  head,  and  waved  his  red  flag  in  token 
of  encouragement.  It  subsequently  trans- 
pired that  he  was  justified,  an  injury  to  a 
rail  having  been  discovered  which  might 
have  made  the  passage  at  great  speed 
dangerous ;  but,  until  that  fact  was  known, 
the  poor  trackman  at  Fort  Clinton  was 
sufficiently  abused. 

On  the  seventy  miles  that  remained  of 
this  division  there  was  no  possibility  that 
such  a  speed  could  be  made  as  would  put 
the  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  run  above 
the  record.  Once  it  was  necessary  to 
slow  down  to  take  water  from  the  track, 
and  once  again  for  safety  in  rounding  the 
curve  at  Berea.  Between  these  points 
there  were  occasional  bursts  of  speed 
when  sixty-eight  and  seventy  miles  an  hour 
were  reached  ;  and  after  Berea  was  passed, 
there  remained  only  thirteen  miles  to 
Cleveland.  But  in  those  thirteen  miles 
was  done  the  fastest  running  that  had 
been  made  that  day  ;  for  seven  miles  to 
Rockport  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  83*4 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  Rockport  itself  the 
train  must  have  been  running  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  a  minute. 

It  was  a  gallant  effort ;  and,  but  for  "  the 
man  at  Fort  Clinton,"  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  that  time  the  success  of  the  run 
would  have  been  reasonably  assured.  As 
it  was,  Cleveland  was  reached  at  ten 
minutes  to  ten  (9.50.13),  the  107  miles 
from  Toledo  having  been  covered  in 
109  minutes — from  which  two  minutes 
and  five  seconds  were  to  be  deducted  for 
the  time  the  train  was  at  rest  at  Fort 
Clinton.  In  all,  so  far,  328^  miles  had 
been  run  at  a  speed  of  62*16  miles  an  hour. 

"It  may  be  done  yet,"  people  told  each 
other,  but  there  was  little  confidence  in  the 
voices  which  said  it. 

The  stop  at  Cleveland  was  a  good  omen, 
for  the  change  of  engines  was  made  in  a 
minute  and  forty- five  seconds,  and  it  \ 
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soon  evident  that  Jacob  Garner,  the  new 
engineer,  understood  that  he  had  a  des- 
perate case  in  hand.  Before  ten  miles  were 
covered  the  train  was  travelling  more  than 
a  mile  in  a  minute.  Twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  start,  in  spite  of  an  adverse  grade,  six 
miles  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  74*40 
miles  an  hour,  and  from  there  on  mile 
after  mile  flew  fast,  and  station  after  station, 
and  still  the  speed  showed  seventy  miles 
and  upwards.  Through  Ashtabula,  haunted 
with  the  memory  of  railway  disaster,  we 
burst,  and  on  to  Conneaut  and  Springfield ; 
and,  even  against  hope,  hope  grew  again. 
Twelve  miles  from  Springfield  is  the  little 
town  of  Swanville,  and  here  the  high  water 
mark  of  83*4  miles  at  the  end  of  the  last 
division  was  beaten ;  for  the  6*2  miles 
from  there  to  Dock  Junction  were  made  in 
4*4  minutes — or  at  the  speed  of  84*54  miles 
an  hour. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  hoping  only 
against  hope.  But  to  despair  was  impos- 
sible in  the  face  of  such  running ;  and 
when  Erie  (8$  miles  beyond  Dock  Junction) 
was  reached,  the  95^  miles  from  Cleveland 
had  been  done  in  85^  minutes — at  an 
average  speed  of  67*01  miles  an  hour.  The 
average  speed  for  the  whole  distance  from 
Chicago  was  now  63*18  miles  an  hour, 
which  was  crawling  close  up  to  the  record. 
But  424  miles  had  been  covered,  and  only 
eighty-six  miles  remained.  If  the  record 
was  to  be  beaten,  the  speed  for  those 
eighty-six  miles  would  have  to  average 
over  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

Was  it  possible  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  It 
never  had  been  done,  of  course,  in  all  the 
world  ;  but  the  essence  and  the  object  of 
the  whole  day's  run  were  that  it  should 
defy  all  precedent.  There  were  few  people, 
however,  of  those  on  board  who  in  their 
hearts  dared  harbour  any  hope,  especially 
as  the  engine  which  was  to  be  tried  at  this 
crucial  moment  was  a  doubtful  quantity. 

AH  the  engines  used  upon  this  run  were 
built  by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  of 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  after  designs  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Stevens,  of  the  Lake  Shore 
road.  The  first  four  engines,  which  had 
hauled  the  train  as  far  as  Erie,  were  of 
what  is  known  as  the  American  type — 
eight-wheelers,  comparatively  light,  but 
built  for  fast  speeds.  These  locomotives 
weighed  only  fifty-two  tons,  with  17  by24-in. 
cylinders  and  72-in.  driving-wheels.  They 
had  been  doing  admirable  work  in  service, 
having  been  built  to  haul  the  famous 
"  Exposition  Flyer "  in  1 893  ;  and  that 
they  were  capable  of  very  high  speeds,  for 
short  distances  at  least,  even  with  a  fairly 
heavy  train,  had  been  shown  in  the  earlier 


stages  of  this  run,  when  all  had  reached  a 
speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  and  two  had 
touched  and  held  aspeedof  well  over  eighty. 

The  last  engine  was  of  a  different  type, 
and  a  type  which  among  experts  has  not 
been  considered  best  adapted  to  extremely 
high  speeds.  Somewhat  heavier  than  its 
predecessors  (weighing  56 J  tons  in  work- 
ing order),  this  engine  was  a  ten-wheeler, 
with  three  pairs  of  coupled  drivers 
and  a  four-wheeled  swivelling  track.  It 
had  the  same  small  cylinders  (17  by 
24  in.),  and  driving-wheels  of  only  68  in. 
diameter.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  to 
put  such  an  engine  to  do  such  work ;  and 
nothing  could  well  be  devised  for  fast 
speeds  more  unlike  the  great  Baldwin 
engine,  "  No.  999,"  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  New  York  Central  road,  or  than  the 
London  and  North-Western  compound 
engine  with  its  88-in.  driving  wheels,  or 
the  Caledonian  locomotive  (which  did  the 
best  running  in  the  English  races)  with 
its  78-in.  drivers  and  cylinders  18  by  26  in. 

It  was  now  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  at  Erie  crowds  had  assembled  at 
the  station  to  see  the  train  go  out,  for 
news  of  what  was  being  done  had  by  this 
time  gone  abroad.  The  platforms,  too,  at 
every  station  from  Erie  to  Buffalo  were 
thronged  with  people  as  we  went  roaring 
by.  In  Dunkirk  (through  which  we  burst 
at  seventy-five  miles  an  hour)  crowds  stood 
on  the  sidewalks  and  at  every  corner.  To 
describe  the  run  of  those  eighty-six  miles 
in  detail  would  be  impossible,  or  to  put 
into  words  the  tension  of  the  suppressed 
excitement  among  those  on  board  the  train 
as  miles  flew  by  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
travelling  as  men  had  never  travelled  before. 

For  those  who  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  type  of  engine  there 
was  a  surprise  as  soon  as  she  picked  up  the 
train.  She  must  have  reached  a  speed  of 
a  mile  a  minute  within  five  miles  from  the 
first  movement  of  the  wheels.  The  first 
eight  miles  were  finished  in  8  min.  49  sec. 
From  there  on  there  was  never  an  instant 
of  slackening  pace.  From  sixty  miles  an 
hour  the  velocity  rose  to  seventy ;  from 
seventy  to  eighty ;  from  eighty,  past  the 
previous  high-water  marks,  to  eighty-five 
and  ninety,  and  at  last  to  over  ninety-two. 

Trains  have  been  timed  for  individual 
miles  at  speeds  of  over  ninety  miles  before. 
There  is  even  said  to  be  on  record  an 
instance  of  a  single  mile  run  at  112  miles 
an  hour.  But  never  before  has  an  engine 
done  what  the  ten-wheeler  did  that  day, 
when  it  reached  eighty  miles  an  hour  and 
held  the  speed  for  half  an  hour  ;  reached 
eighty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  held  that 
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for  nearly  ten  minutes  :  reached  ninety 
miles,  and  held  that  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  miles.  A  speed  of  seventy- 
five  miles  an  hour  a  mile  and  a  quarter  a 
minute  was  maintained  for  the  whole  hour, 
and  the  seventy-five  mile*  were  actually 
covered  in  the  sixty  minute*.  The  entire 
eighty-six  miles  were  done  in  70  min. 
46  sec — an  average  speed  of  7 2 "91  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  English  run  a  speed  of 
68-40  miles  uas  maintained  for  an  even 
hour  —  sixty-nine  miles  being  done  in 
6o-5  mir. :  and  141  miles  were  run  at  an 
average  >pced  of  67*20  miles  an  hour. 

To  word  it  otherwise,  the  American 
train  covered  seven  miles  more  in  its 
fastest  hour  than  did  the  English  train. 
The  speed  which  the  English  engines 
held  for  141  miles  the  American  engines 
held  for  over  200 — 181  miles  being  made 
at  69-67  miles  an  hour. 

The  most  remarkable  figures  in  the 
American  run  are  given  in  the  following 
table — 

5IO-I    mile*     rr.a.ie    a:    Oj  -07    miles    an   hour 

2V,-$  ..  ..  fifc-6* 

1*1-5  69-67 

J*s "  ..  72-92 

71  ..  75-06 

59  ..  76-08 

\z  ..  7*-oo 

42  7>04 

35  ..  8007 

>  ..  ..  fcS-44 

A  single  mile  was  also  timed   unofficially 
at  the  speed  of  92-5  miles  an  hour. 

Here     is     the    schedule    of     the    last 

division — 

Dl~  Tf.-r-.e  c,f 

tancc  lii'":";. 

Eric    !ca-.c —  i>i->-4> 

Harbour  Creek *  milo  10-IV37 

Moorhca-i 3      ■■  10-31-06 

North  Ea-:..  4      ••  '0-34-22 

Stat*  L:r.e  .    ;      ..  IO-3V1S 

Ri:,kv..  .3     ..  10-40-22 

Wft-.r.c'. :  .  >  10-45-5" 

Br.«.:-r.  ...       -  y     •  i*-$W 

Vac  B-:rer.  ?      -  «>??-?' 

Dur.k::'-:      ..       ..  ...  i      ..  IO-5"-54 

•*::veT  •-.-.%      »     .-  ii-otHOj 

Fatr'saicr.  :  11-10.35 

Ac-Ii  ...  ?  u-14-14 

Lake  V;.j-»  ..  ...  7  I  I.JO.!! 

A:h  :  yr;.-  i  Il.s4.3-* 

Bv-Ta!     «  r-.-.k  *■  1 1.30.34 


T-.-al    >!>:aace    Erie  t  • 

t-^rTal-    f.r-ek  ...     ...  <- 

Total    tirr.e    !*.?    the    *' 

mile- 

Average  -peed  over  dim- 

«io~ .„72->l  rr.:iesrxr  h.-ur. 


I -!•>!' 


Through    all    the 
wonderful  speeds  the  tr 
singular  smoothness, 
of  some  anxiety,   when   ue  > 
round   a   curve   or    dashed    tk 
streets  of  a  town.    At  such 
were  those  among  the  ]        njc 
would,  perhaps,  gladly  have  r 

few   seconds  of  the   record.     r.xi 
those  occasions,  however,  there  v. 
to  tell  of  the  extraordinary — nothing 
one  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of 
car  and  saw  the  swirling  cloud  of 
leaves  and  bits  of  paper,  even  of  s 
stones,    that    were    sucked  up       to 
vacuum  behind  and  almost  shut  < 
view  of  the  rapidly  receding  track,    ai        w 
be   it  certainly  will  be'  that  the  ave 
65-07  miles  an  hour  for  a  distance        jio 
miles  will  be  beaten  before  1<  it 

almost  certain  that  the  same  < 
the   same    road  could   beat  it 
trial — taking  a  slightly  lighter  tn 
by  daylight  and  over  a  dry  rail,     it 
be  long,   however,  before  such  a 
run  is  made  as  that  over  the  1  <- 

six  miles  by  the  ten-wheeler  wi 
Tunkey   in   charge.     Railway 
perhaps,  understand   the  1     » 

are   necessary  in  an  engi     er  to 
him    to    make    such    a    run; 
name  of  Tunkey  is  one   howe*     : 
it   may    sound     which   railway  1 
remember  for  many  years  to  o       :. 
analysis  of  the  figures  given  above      d 
that  it  was  not  until  within  tn        jr 
of  the  end  of  the  run  that  there 
confidence  that  the  record  was   a 
and  not  until  the  run  was  actually 
and    the  watches  stopped    for 
time,  at  thirty-four  seconds  after      d 
eleven,   that   confidence  was  c 
certainty. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  speed,  every* 
thin?  combined  to  make  the  run  supremely 
dramatic — the  disappointment  over  the 
rirst  divisions,  the  growing  hopes  rianhrri 
by  the  unexpected  flag,  the  increase  of 
h-'pe  again  on  the  run  to  Erie,  the  mis. 
giving*  a*  to  the  type  of  engine,  all  cul- 
ininatir.g  :r.  the  last  tremendous  burst  of 
speed  and  the  triumphant  rash  into 
Buffalo  station — and.  having  left  Chicago 
at  half-pa>:  three  in  the  morning,  at  half- 
1**1  ten  that  night  I  sat  and  watched  Mr. 
John  Drew  on  the  stage  of  a  New  York 
Theatre. 
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'8,  8/8,  5/-  ft  10/8  (SECRETLY  PACKED). 
RODIE  4|    MUSEUM   STREET,   LONDON 
fcblished  188a        Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 


THE  IMPERIAL 


HAIR  PSTORER 

And  RENEWER. 


Prevents  the  Hair  from  falling  off. 

Restores    Grey  or    Whito  Hair  to  its 
Obioixal  Colour. 

Being  delicately  perfumed,  it  leaves  no 
unpleasant  odour. 

Is  not  a  dye,  nor  docs  it  contain  any 
colouring  matter  whatever. 

Should  be  in  every  house  where  a  Hair 
Restohee  is  needed. 


LARGE    BOTTLES, 

Prioe  8s.  Gd. 
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